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NOTES  and  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  last  December  in  Charlotte  was  well 
attended.  President  Ruth  Jewell's  programs  get  better  every  year.  The 
new  slate  of  officers  is  given  on  the  Contents  Page. 

The  articles  in  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE  are  fully  annotated  in  the 
quarterly  ABSTRACTS  OF  FOLKLORE  STUDIES  (University  of  Texas  Press). 

Through  a cooperative  arrangement,  those  of  a literary  nature  are  then 
duplicated  in  the  monthly  ABSTRACTS  OF  ENGLISH  STUDIES  (National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English).  Our  articles  are  also  annotated  in  the  annual 
bibliography  published  each  June  in  SOUTHERN  FOLKLORE  QUARTERLY  (University 
of  Florida),  and  appropriate  titles  are  noted  in  the  annual  AMERICAN 
LITERARY  SCHOLARSHIP  (Duke  University  Press).  In  these  ways  are  pertinent 
materials  appearing  originally  in  NCF  made  known  to  a far  greater  reader- 
ship  than  that  of  only  our  own  membership  and  subscription  mailing  lists. 

CASE  DIME.  Bugs  Barringer  of  Rocky  Mount  writes  in:  "Thought  you 
might  be  interested  in  a 'case'  dime.  I never  heard  of  this  expression 
before.  And  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  tell,  it  is  used  only  in  this 
area  and  only  by  Negroes.  A person  will  come  into  a store  with  two  nickels 
or  a nickel  and  five  pennies  or  ten  pennies,  and  ask  to  be  given  a 'case' 
dime.  Told  me  by  Don  Cole,  manager  of  a local  drugstore." 

Ghosts  and  witch  stories,  legends  of  Indians,  voodoo  and  other  Negro 
folk  customs  make  up  Louise  R.  Booker's  HISTORICAL  AND  TRADITIONAL  'TAR 
HEEL'  STORIES  ($3.75),  published  by  Johnson  Publishing  Company,  Murfreesborc 
N.  C.,  which  has  also  brought  out  Volume  II  of  THE  TUSCARORAS  ($7.50)  by 
F.  Roy  Johnson,  this  time  focusing  on  the  history,  traditions,  and  culture 
of  the  famous  Indian  tribe  of  eastern  North  Carolina.  . . . Copies  of  Hardei 
E.  Taliaferro's  FISHER'S  RIVER  SCENES  AND  CHARACTERS  ($1.50)  are  available 
from  Mrs.  John  Snow,  Dobson,  N.  C.  . . . We've  been  hearing  excellent  thing! 
about  AMERICAN  NEGRO  FOLKLORE  ($12.50)  by  J.  Mason  Brewer,  the  first  vice 
president  of  NCFS,  but  we  haven't  received  a review  copy  yet.  . . . The 
Fall-Winter  1968  issue  of  FOXFIRE  ($2,  Rabun  Gap,  Georgia)  is  a handsome 
one.  Among  its  selections  is  "The  Conversion  of  Doodle,"  an  episode  from 
a novel  by  Guy  Owen.  His  new  novel,  now  being  written,  will  be  a sequel 
to  THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  FLIM-FLAM  MAN. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  bits  to  come  through  the  mail  recently 
is  HAINT  HUNT,  a booklet  written  by  members  of  the  Composition  Class  of 
Marion  High  School  under  the  direction  of  their  teacher  Mrs.  Madge  C.  Bean. 
At  nearby  Lake  Tahoma,  or  so  legend  had  it,  was  a haunted  house  with  a 
coffin  and  a corpse.  When  once  discovered,  the  house  never  again  could 
be  found  by  the  seeker.  Students  of  the  Composition  Class  went  in  search 
of  the  house,  and  their  accounts  are  related  in  HAINT  HUNT. 

We  now  have  more  members  and  subscribers  (over  500)  than  ever  in  the 
history  of  the  society.  ...  In  the  new  Life  Membership  classification 
are  John  Q.  Anderson  of  Houston,  Texas,  Paul  Green  of  Chapel  Hill,  and 
Richard  Walser  of  Raleigh.  . . . The  art  work  for  this  issue-head  borders 
and  dividers— is  the  work  of  Leonidas  Betts,  secretary- treasurer  of  the 
NCFS.  , . . Peter  and  Polly  Gott  of  the  Big  Laurel  area  were  January  guests 
of  the  Folklore  Society  of  Greater  Washington  with  folk  songs  and  stories. 

. .The  American  Folklore  Society  will  convene  in  Atlanta  November  7-9,  and 
SAMLA  will  be  meeting  there  on  the  same  dates. 
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A NEWLY  DISCOVERED  LETTER  FROM  THE  FOOL  KILLER 
by  Durward  T.  Stokes 


Jesse  Holmes,  the  Fool  Killer,  was  a fictitious  character  invented  by 
Charles  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Evans,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  MILTON  CHRON- 
ICLE during  most  of  the  period  from  1841  to  1883.  Presumably,  at  month- 
ly intervals,  letters  to  Evans  from  his  alter  ego  Holmes  were  published  in 
the  Caswell  County  weekly  newspaper,  and  always  appeared  under  a cut  depict- 
[ ing  a stout  little  man  brandishing  a huge  club  over  the  head  of  another  lit- 
tle man.  The  wielder  of  the  club  was  preparing  to  deal  his  captive  a "jo- 
darter"  for  being  a fool.  If  the  Fool  Killer  was  especially  irritated  with 
his  victim,  he  chastised  him  with  a "double-distilled  jo-darter,"  and  when 
the  case  was  an  unusually  tough  one,  Holmes  enlisted  the  assistance  of  his 
associate,  the  Rascal  Whaler. 

These  letters,  dealing  with  cur- 
rent topics,  and  often  with  local 
people,  proved  to  be  the  most  popu- 
lar feature  of  the  Milton  paper,  and 
when  they  failed  to  appear  regularly, 
contemporary  editors  often  inquired 
when  Holmes  would  write  again.  Evans 
usually  replied  as  if  his  mythical 
correspondent  was  an  actual  human 
being,  and  explained  that  Jesse  had 
"been  to  Chicago,"  or  that  his  let- 
ter arrived  too  late  for  this  week's 
paper  and  would  appear  next  week. 

Whether  the  idea  of  the  Fool 
Killer  was  original  with  Evans  has 
: not  been  determined,  although  no 
prior  references  to  such  a charac- 
ter have  been  found.  However,  many 


**  The  author,  a native  of  Alamance  County,  attended  Davidson  College  and 
the  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  from  which  he  has  the  Ph.D.  He  is  asso- 
ciate professor  of  history  at  Elon  College,  His  articles  have  appear- 
ed in  the  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 


ORIGINAL  WOODCUT 
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Fool  Killers  made  their  appearance  after  1841,  when  Evans  introduced  his 
character.  The  CENTURY  DICTIONARY  defines  the  term  as  "An  imaginary  person 
invested  with  authority  to  put  to  death  anybody  notoriously  guilty  of  great 
folly."  This  is  generally  the  character  of  the  various  Killers,  although 
Evans  produced  a character  and  not  an  executioner. 


An  editorial  in  the  New  York  TRIBUNE,  December  23,  1888,  commented: 
"Now  and  then  Niagara  has  ably  assisted  the  fool-killer  by  knocking  out 
gentlemen  who  bid  for  fame  by  going  over  the  Falls  in  a barrell."  On  No- 
vember 16,  1896,  the  editor  of  the  TYPOGRAPHICAL  JOURNAL  stated:  "When  the 
fool-killer  comes  along,  he  will  not  have  to  imitate  Diogenes."  A DICTION- 
ARY OF  AMERICANISM  quotes  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  of  July,  1947,  as  follows:  "A 
fool-killer,  equally  dangerous,  was  a live  tree  bent  over  by  a fallen  one 
so  that  when  an  unwary  chopper  drove  an  axe  into  it  the  tremendous  tension, 
suddenly  released,  sent  the  tree  spitting  and  charging  up  to  catch  him  un- 
der the  chin." 


Whether  these  ideas  of  Fool  Killers  were  inspired  by  the  brain  child 
of  Evans  is  unknown,  but  a certain  connection  is  found  in  0.  Henry's  "The 
Fool-Killer,"  published  in  THE  VOICE  OF  THE  CITY  (1908).  William  Sidney 
Porter  was  a relative  of  the  editor  of  the  CHRONICLE  and  a frequent  visitor 
to  Milton,  where  he  learned  about  Jesse  Holmes  at  first  hand,  and  even  used 
that  name  in  his  story.  However,  Porter  and  other  authors  who  used  such  a 
character  in  their  writings  modified  their  Killers  more  or  less.  0.  Henry 
made  him  a rather  lovable  old  watch  dog.  Philip  Pendleton  Kennedy,  in  THE 
BLACKWATER  CHRONICLE  (1853),  had  made  the  Killer  a dignified  but  forceful 
judge,  while  Ambrose  Bierce,  in  his  poem  "To  the  Fool-Killer,"  published 
in  BLACK  BEETLES  IN  AMBER  (1892),  depicted  an  executioner  armed  with  a 
dagger.  George  Ade  made  his  Killer  human  and  somewhat  softhearted  in  "The 
Fable  of  How  The  Fool-Killer  Backed  Out  of  a Contract,"  published  in  FABLES 
IN  SLANG  (1900).  Carl  Sandburg  merely  refers  to  his  Killer  as  a judge  in 
"Ossawatomie"  (1920)  and  Stephen  Vincent  Benet  made  him  a modern  Father 
Time  in  his  story  "Johnny  Pye  and  the  Fool  Killer"  (1937). 

Helen  Eustis,  in  her  book  THE  FOOL  KILLER  (1954),  depicts  a legendary 
character  familiar  to  many  people.  In  this  story,  a Civil  War  veteran  suf- 
fering from  a brain  injury,  upon  being  convinced  that  he  was  the  Fool  Killei 
performed  a number  of  actual  bloody  executions  with  an  axe,  and  terrorized 
a community.  Miss  Eustis,  who  is  the  only  one  of  this  group  of  authors 
who  is  now  living,  stated  in  a letter  to  the  author  that  she  first  encoun- 
tered the  Fool  Killer  in  0.  Henry,  although  she  had  also  read  Benet 's  sto- 
ry. Therefore,  the  characters  of  two  of  these  authors  can  be  traced  in- 
directly to  Evans,  although  whether  or  not  the  ideas  of  the  others  were 
inspired  by  the  correspondent  of  the  CHRONICLE  is  unknown. 

One  entire  paragraph  from  a Fool  Killer  letter  was  published  in  the 
SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER  in  1862,  and  numerous  general  references  to 
Jesse  Holmes  abound  in  surviving  copies  of  contemporary  newspapers.  How- 
ever, the  original  letters  from  which  these  quotations  were  taken,  or  to 
which  these  references  have  been  made,  can  no  longer  be  found.  Of  the  six- 
ty-five extant  issues  of  the  Milton  paper,  only  five  contain  letters  from 
the  Fool  Killer.  Until  recent  years,  only  four  letters  had  been  found, 
and  three  of  these  have  been  published  in  part  and  the  fourth  in  its  en- 
tirety. The  fifth  letter,  a new  discovery,  appeared  in  the  CHRONICLE  on 
February  16,  1876.  The  other  four  letters  were  in  the  issues  of  February 
12,  1857,  March  10,  1859,  June  28,  1861,  and  January  30,  1879. 
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In  the  first  four  letters  discovered,  the  humor  of  Evans,  which  he 
used  subtly  to  make  his  points,  illustrates  clearly  how  Jesse  Holmes  be- 
came a permanent  character  in  American  folklore.  The  following  quotations 
from  these  four  letters  are  indicative  of  the  motives  of  Evans  in  writing 
them,  and  plainly  show  why  the  letters  were  popular  with  the  readers: 

I confess  that  this  has  been  the  coldest  winter 
I ever  experienced,  and  the  snow  has  retarded  my 
operations  considerably,  altho'  it  saved  me  a lot 
of  labor,  for  many  persons  drank  spirits  copiously 
during  the  snow  to  'keep  warm,'  when  it  caused 
them  to  freeze  as  stiff  as  a poker. 

In  this  same  letter,  published  in  1857,  Evans  sarcastically  commented  on 
the  patrols  appointed  to  keep  order  among  the  slaves: 

Seeing  how  things  were  working,  I took  a seat  in 
top  of  tall  tree  and  "watched  the  patrol."  (Ed- 
itor, the  patrol  merited  more  watching  than  the 
negroes!)  Bye  and  bye,  I saw  a fellow  'hamper'  a 
negro  who  soon  showed  his  pass— the  boy  belonged 
to  one  of  the  patrol,  whom  I shall  call  6 feet  7 
inches — and  the  chap  who  collared  him  had  "seen 
Georgia."  Well,  this  Georgian  objected  to  the 
validity  of  the  pass,  upon  the  grounds  that  it  was 
written  with  blue  ink  instead  of  black— on  blue 
paper  instead  of  white — so  he  proceeded  to  whip 
the  negro,  when  "6  foot  7"  walked  into  him,  and 
here  they  had  it,  about  and  about,  while  shouts 
resouned  from  their  companions,  who  stood  in  a 
circle,  such  as  "Part  'm!"  "No  man  tech!" 

"Let'em  rip!"  "Pull'em  apart!"  "By  golly, 
put  it  to  him!"  "Who-raw  for  one  and  well  done 
for  t'other!"  "Whar's  the  cussed  nigger?"  (The 
boy  had  cut  dirt.)  "Lay  in  the  licks!"  "Give  us 
a touch  of  the  jo-darter!"  At  this  stage  of  the 
grand  drama,  the  belligerents  played  "quits"  and 
have  since  settled  the  matter  by  fighting  a duel. 

Distance,  four  miles — weapons,  tongues. 

Evans  was  politically  opposed  to  the  Raleigh  STANDARD,  and  in  the  same 
letter  was  able  to  make  a thrust  at  it,  when  Holmes  wrote^ "Going  to  High 
Falls  I met  up  with  a certain  J.  P. , considerably  bloated  but  whether  from 
R.  G.  whiskey  or  self  importance  I could  not  determine;  understanding  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  swearing  good  Christians  on  the  devil's  thumb-paper 
(the  Standard,)  instead  of  the  Bible,  I dealt  him  a double-distilled  jo- 
darter  that  spread  him  at  my  feet  as  flat  as  a pancake — several  Standards 
oozed  out  at  his  heels!"  The  letter  continued,  humorously,  as  the  Killer 
wrote,  "From  here  I followed  the  scent  of  R.  G.  Whiskey  to  Morton's  Store — 
(I  don't  say  he  keeps  the  truck — his  visitors  may  carry  the  smell  with  them 
for  all  I know)."  In  1859,  Holmes  wrote:  "My  last  letter  left  me  at  Leas- 
burg  regulating  Post  Office  affairs,  but  finding  I could  not  fix  things  up 
without  going  to  Washington  (where  I was  afraid  to  go,  lest  my  morals  should 
get  contaminated,)  and  mauling  the  Postmaster  General,  I concluded  to  let 
the  people  of  Leasburg  chew  their  own  tobacco,  eat  their  own  gunger-bread, 
and  fight  their  own  Post  Office  battles."  In  the  1861  letter,  Jesse  wrote, 
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"Before  coming  down  here  to  try  my  hand  at  slathering  Black  Republican  fools 
I mauled  the  goose  grease  out  of  a man  and  his  wife  near  Kentuck  meeting 
house,  for  consulting  'a  Witch'  to  tell  them  the  whereabouts  of  their  lost 
cow." 

A bitter  foe  of  profiteering  during  the  Civil  War,  Evans  visited  his 
son  Captain  Thomas  Clancy  Evans  of  the  Hilton  "Blues,"  near  Suffolk,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1861.  In  the  letter  of  that  year,  Holmes  wrote,  "I  understand  a 
very  benevolent  old  friend  resides  there,  and  that  there  is  no  limit  to  his 
hospitality — he  sells  our  troops  butter-milk  and  only  charges  eight  cents  a 
quart  for  it  I Besides  he  actually  opened  his  heart  and  presented  the  'Blues' 
with  three  or  four  fishing  lines.  But  he  can  afford  to  be  generous."  The 
extant  letter  of  1879  contained  this  report:  "Meeting  up  with  an  old  coon 
and  asking  his  profession,  he  replied  'I'm  a secessionist!'  My  club  dropped 
him  in  his  tracks."  The  letter  also  stated: 

I slathered  the  goose  grease  out  of  "Cap't. 

Lea's  Cavalry  company"— of  the  Calithumpian 
gender — during  the  Christmas  holidays,  while 
it  was  on  parade  in  Yanceyville.  The  boys  were 
charging  and  cowerting  about  town  on  horseback, 
each  fellow  armed  with  a fence-rail  and  carry- 
ing one  or  two  of  john  barleycorn's  'spurs'  in 
his  head,  when  I put  in  appearance  with  my 
death  dealing  club,  and  they  out  ran  a yankee 
retreating  cavalry  company,  but  it  was  no  use, 
they  were  my  meat . 

In  such  vein,  Jesse  Holmes  continued  to  write  to  Editor  Evans  of 
trying  situations  which  he  found.  Once  he  heard  of  a man  feeding  sugar  to 
a horse  to  fatten  the  animal.  Holmes  said,  "I  collared  the  sugar  man  and 
made  him  dance  to  the  tune  of  'sugar  in  the  gourd.'"  On  various  occasions, 
Holmes  wrote,  "I  made  them  toddle"  or  "I  lifted  him  out  of  his  boots." 
Sometimes  he  "mauled  the  feathers  off  him"  or  with  one  tap  of  his  club 
"lifted  the  youngster  out  of  his  boots."  Oflce  he  surprised  some  pranksters 
teasing  an  old  man,  and,  "springing  upon  the  soft  and  empty-headed  larks, 

I everlastingly  made  them  out  bellow  bull-calves,  for  thus  trifling  with  a 
pious  and  worthy  hard-working  man."  Holmes  concluded  one  letter  with  the 
regret  that  he  could  not  keep  up  with  his  punishments,  and  said  he  wished 
to  "tell  all  who  are  anxiously  looking  for  me  to  take  their  subjects  in 
hand,  to  hold  their  horses  for  a week  or  two,  and  in  pointing  out  subjects 
to  me,  to  be  always  sure  that  they  do  not  need  mauling  worse  than  the  sub- 
jects they  select." 

These  few  examples  taken  from  the  four  lengthy  letters  published 
in  the  MILTON  CHRONICLE  testify  in  part  to  the  reason  why  both  Jesse  Holme 
the  Fool  Killer,  and  his  creator,  Charles  Napoleon  Bonaparte  Evans,  have  be 
come  an  immortal  part  of  North  Carolina  folklore.  Not  only  because  of  the 
humor  expressed,  but  because  of  the  colloquialisms  and  terms  used,  and  the 
influence  of  the  characterization,  the  fifth  letter  from  the  Fool  Killer  is 
given  in  its  entirety: 
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THE  MILTON  CHRONICLE,  February  16,  1876,  page  4,  column  2 
A Letter  from  the  Fool  Killer. 

PACE'S  ROCK,  Person  co.,  N.  C. 

Feb.  I don't  know  what,  1876 

Hoi  ye  fools,  knaves,  rascals  and  rapscallions,  I'm  once  more  on  your 
war-path,  and  my  Agents  everywhere  are  hereby  commanded  to  report  to  me 
immediately. 

Editor,  when  the  "cruel  war"  was  over,  your  Uncle  Jesse  dropt  a tear 
over  the  sad  fate  of  his  Country  and  hieing  to  his  forest  cave  among  the 
rocks  and  cliffs  of  the  mountains,  I laid  my  old  carcass  down  on  a pallet 
of  straw  to  take  a Rip  Van  Winkle  nap,  and  from  which  I only  awoke  the 
night  so  many  thought  they  felt  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  Hal  hal  hall 
Editor,  it  was  only  a tap  of  my  club— I found  the  political,  moral  and  so- 
cial condition  of  the  Country  so  radically  changed  on  emerging  from  my  cave 
that  I smote  mother  earth  to  see  if  she  had  the  ring  of  the  old  metal,  and 
many  mistook  the  jar  for  an  earthquake!  I did  not  know  but  that  my  customers 
(who  got  such  a start  on  the  old  man  as  to  inspire  despondency  and  drive 
him  into  his  cave,)  had  changed  the  very  earth  itself.  They  would  have  done 
it  if  they  could!  I am  sure  they  have  tried  to  change  the  laws  of  nature's 
God  where  they  thought  it  in  their  power  to  do  so. 

But  shouldering  my  death-dealing  club  I stalked  forth  in  quest  of  cus- 
tomers, and  hearing  of  a protracted  meeting  tither  [sic]  I went  to  learn 
if  the  same  religion  was  preached  that  our  forefathers  inculcated.  Arriv- 
ing there  I heard  a mighty  good  sermon  & found  a revival  going  on.  The 
crowd  covered  a quarter  acre  of  ground,  and  while  the  choristers  sang  a 
revival  hymn,  I decried  a tall,  red-nose  and  bench- legged  chap  rise  up  and 
wildly  waving  his  hands  above  his  head  he  spanked  them  together  and  cow- 
arted  around  considerably  without  uttering  a word.  Sister  Sally,  cousin 
Jinny  and  a dozen  other  female  relatives  gathered  around  the  lark  rejoic- 
ing over  his  conversion — and  cousin  Jinny  said  she  thought  he  would  be  a 
converted  man  soon  when  he  joined  the  good  Templar  order.  The  red  nose  of 
the  man  and  the  blood-shot  eye,  excited  my  suspicions,  and  leading  him  aside 
I interrogated  him  as  to  where  he  got  his  liquor?  (The  old  man  felt  like  a 
drop  or  two  "for  the  stomach's  sake"  would  do  him  no  harm!)  But  the  sinner 
protested  that  he  hadn't  "teched  a drap,"  whereupon  a gentle  tap  of  my  club 
made  him  disgorge  a full  quart  of  "branch  whiskey."  I then  played  into  his 
bread-basket  in  old  fashioned  style  and  made  him  show  me  a gallon  jug  he 
had  hid  under  a log  in  the  woods. 

Passing  on  I came  to  a house  where  there  was  much  noise  proceeding  from 
a dozen  or  more  legatees  consisting  of  men  and  women,  and  they  all  wanted 
to  fight  over  the  division  of  a small  estate.  I walked  in  and  slathering 
the  entire  party  restored  friendship  and  made  them  all  agree  not  to  "fall 
out"  about  a few  dollars. 

Near  Bethel  Hill  (no  matter  where  situated,)  I lifted  a merchant  out 
of  his  boots  for  knocking  the  head  out  of  a barrel  of  molasses  in  mistake 
for  liquor,  and  deluging  the  floor  with  molasses.  When  asked  his  reason 
for  wanting  the  head  of  the  liquor  barrel  knocked  out  he  said  it  was  frozen 
and  wouldn't  run  out!  The  same  merchant  went  to  a party  where  he  found  no 
one  but  an  old  man  and  his  daughter  and  a boy  with  one  foot  nearly  cut  off; 
he  danced  all  night  with  the  girl  and  slept  so  sound  the  next  day  that  his 
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customers  couldn't  arouse  him  to  get  into  the  store. 


I everlastingly  wore  out  a planter  who  "took  in"  his  tobacco  on  the 
Milton  market,  carried  it  elsewhere  and  got  a third  less  for  it.  But, 
Editor,  business  calls  and  I must  shoulder  ray  club  and  "push  along." 
Until  you  hear  from  me  again  believe  me 

Yours,  foolishly, 

JESSE  HOLMES,  the  Fool  Killer. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  IDIOM  OF  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  COASTAL  PLAIN 


by  William  W.  Reid 


Farmers  of  the  Coastal  Plain  section  of  North  Carolina  can,  if  they 
choose,  be  completely  understood  by  each  other  and  almost  incomprehensible 
to  others.  Their  words  and  phrases  are  colored  by  their  own  adaptive  termi- 
nology, and  their  idiom  varies  by  geographic  area. 

Shades  of  meaning  of  some  phrases  or  terms  depend  much  on  locale,  and 
dissimilar  terms  sometimes  describe  an  identical  activity.  "Flat-breaking" 
the  land  in  Duplin  County  means  the  same  thing  as  "flushing"  the  land  in 
Perquimans  County,  and  both  terms  mean  simply  plowing  the  land  with  multiple 
mold-board  plows  which  completely  invert  the  soil  slice. 

The  passage  of  time  and  the  advent  of  newer  agricultural  technology 
yields  a changing  and  newer  dialect.  How  meaningless  it  would  have  appeared 
in  1840  for  the  Washington  County  dairyman  to  have  said  to  his  herdsmen, 

"Put  the  milkers  on  the  cow,"  when  at  that  time  the  only  milkers  were  human 
hands,  but  how  reasonable  the  statement  is  in  1968  when  machine  milkers  are 
commonplace  and  the  hand-milked  cow  a rarity. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  eastern  agricultural  idiom  is  from  the 
Hyde  County  of  forty  years  ago  when  the  term  "spooning  the  onions"  was  well 
understood.  Onions  may  be  grown  from  either  plants,  bulbs,  or  seeds.  The 
common  practice  in  Hyde  County  in  the  late  20' s and  30' s was  to  seed  the 
onions  directly  in  the  field  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  over-winter  the  emerged 
plants  in  the  field,  and  thus  gain  considerable  time  over  the  spring  seeding. 
Unfortunately,  as  the  onions  grew,  so  did  the  chick  weed  and  winter  grasses; 
and  the  removal  of  these  pests  from  around  the  young  onion  plants  was  im- 
perative. This  task  fell  to  the  children  in  most  cases,  and  a sharp  light- 
weight weeding  instrument  was  required.  A tablespoon  sharpened  slightly  on 
one  side  met  this  requirement  handily,  and  the  weeding  of  the  onions  was 
accomplished  with  this  tool.  Spooning  the  onions  is  an  expression  compre- 
hended by  many  in  Hyde  County  today,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  phrase  has 
meaning  in  other  parts  of  the  Coastal  Plain. 


**The  author  is  Extension  Horticultural  Specialist  at  the  Tidewater 
Research  Station  in  Plymouth,  North  Carolina — an  agency  under  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  NCSU  in  Raleigh. 
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Another  local  expression  which  relates  to  this  subject  involves  hoe- 
work  which,  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  is  divided  roughly  into  two  broad 
categories:  (1)  "chopping,"  which  is  hoeing  with  a fair  degree  of  care 

in  the  removal  of  unwanted  weeds  and  grass  in  the  plant  row  primarily;  and 
(2)  "flat-weeding,"  which  is  hoeing  with  a great  degree  of  care,  not  letting 
the  hoe  penetrate  the  soil  deeply — leaving  the  plants  in  the  row  almost 
completely  free  of  weeds  and  the  soil  surface  flat  and  smooth.  One  very 
often  hears  the  expression  "We  flat-wed  the  field."  Older  farmers  (1900- 
1920)  used  a Muscovey  hoe  for  chopping  and  a goose-neck  hoe  for  flat-weeding, 
but  this  practice  varied  by  locale  and  personal  preference. 

"Stringing  the  beans"  is  yet  another  idiom  encountered  in  the  Coastal 
Plain  area,  and  the  expression  has  a double  connotation  depending  on  the  age 
group  to  whom  this  expression  is  addressed.  Stringing  the  beans  means  to 
older  housewives  (above  sixty)  the  removal  of  the  string  portion  along  the 
back  of  the  snap  bean  prior  to  cooking.  Since  modern  snap  bean  varieties 
have  had  this  characteristic  bred  out  of  them,  we  seldom  find  this  expression 
used  in  this  sense  anymore,  except  for  those  persons  who  have  carried  seed 
of  string  varieties  down  through  successive  generations  and  continue  to 
produce  this  type  of  bean.  Because  of  the  old  practice  of  stringing,  the 
snap  bean  or  green  bean  of  today  was  formerly  referred  to  as  the  string  bean. 

The  second  meaning  of  "stringing  the  beans"  applies  to  both  young  and 
old  of  agricultural  areas,  since  it  means  the  preparation  of  a trellis  sup- 
port from  string  for  climbing  bean  varieties.  By  using  light  string  to  con- 
nect horizontal  wires  and  thus  permitting  the  bean  plants  to  twine  around 
the  string  until  they  reach  the  upper  wire,  greater  ease  of  harvest  is  ob- 
tained. 

"Whirling  the  stalks"  is  a saying  of  more  recent  vintage  among  Hyde 
County  farmers,  and  here  again  a dual  meaning  exists.  With  the  advent  of 
mechanical  harvest  for  field  corn,  the  stalks  became  a problem  to  corn 
growers.  This  was  true  because  of  the  sheer  volume,  large  size,  and  tough- 
ness of  the  stalks.  Since  it  was  imperative  that  this  crop  refuse  be  fully 
plowed  under  (flat-broken  or  flushed)  and  thoroughly  inter-mixed  with  the 
soil  to  obtain  a properly  prepared  seed  bed,  an  instrument  that  would  shred 
the  stalks  and  permit  their  inclusion  with  the  soil  when  plowed  became  man- 
atory.  Such  an  instrument  or  machine  was  the  tractor-power-driven  rotary 
mower  which  pulverized  the  stalks  with  its  whirling,  rotating  steel  blades 
as  it  traveled  over  the  field.  "Whirling  the  stalks"  is  a phrase  that  aptly 
describes  this  operation.  An  implied  meaning  to  this  idiom  results  from  the 
casual  question,  "How  are  you?"  Sometimes  the  answer  is,  "Well,  I've  picked 
my  corn  and  whirled  my  stalks!"  The  implication  here  is  that  he  is  well- 
ahead  in  his  work,  even  to  the  point  of  being  ready  to  prepare  for  the  next 
crop.  However,  this  implied  meaning  is  not  nearly  so  common  as  the  actual 
meaning. 

The  practice  of  "goosing  strawberries"  is  still  considered  a valid  hor- 
ticultural practice  in  Duplin  today.  It  consists  of  grazing  geese  in  younger 
strawberry  fields,  especially  during  the  late  fall  and  winter  months.  The 
geese  are  very  effective  in  removing  smaller,  winter  weeds  such  as  chick 
weed,  and  they  do  not  harm  the  strawberry  plants;  thus,  the  geese  serve  the 
farmer  very  effectively  and  at  little  cost.  Farmers  refer  to  the  practice 
as  goosing  strawberries,  but  the  expression  is  little  known  beyond  the 
Duplin  and  Pender  County  area. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  a bright  and  young  but  inexperienced  agricul- 
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tural  worker  from  another  strawberry-producing  state  presented  a discourse 
on  strawberry  production  at  a growers  meeting  with  emphasis  on  weed  and 
grass  control  by  means  other  than  mechanical.  At  the  conclusion  of  his 
dissertation,  an  unlearned  but  intelligent  individual  asked  the  following 
question:  "Dr.  Blank,  what  do  you  think  of  goosing  strawberries?"  Of 

course,  the  speaker  had  no  conception  of  what  was  meant  by  goosing  the 
strawberries.  His  answer,  however,  showed  no  lack  of  a quick  and  ready 
mind:  "Well,  some  do  and  some  don't.  Next  question,  please." 

Thus  it  is  unto  this  day  that  the  young  strawberry  plants  are  goosed 
in  Duplin. 

Certainly  these  bits  and  pieces  of  American  English  are  not  only  char- 
acteristic of  a people  still  close  to  the  land  and  a way  of  life,  but  also 
they  portray  individuality,  adaptiveness,  and  humor.  In  these  days  when 
the  tendency  is  to  homogenize  everything  and  to  relegate  all  measures  to 
the  dollar  sign,  it  is  refreshing  to  find  and  to  mingle  with  those  who  have 
a deep  affection  for  the  land,  for  enduring  things,  and  sound  principles. 
Perhaps  the  rural  wit  who  said  "There  is  a lot  of  dirt  on  the  ground  for 
this  time  of  year"  may  have  been  discerning  more  regarding  the  total  agri- 
cultural scene  than  we  realize. 


"The  collection  is  heady  stuff,  rich  and  earthy  and  painful  and 
sorrowful  by  turns. "-—Betty  Hodges,  DURHAM  MORNING  HERALD, 
February  9,  1969. 

".  . .a  major  contribution  to  the  state's  cultural  history." 

— Al.  G.  Dickson,  WILMINGTON  SUNDAY  STAR-NEWS,  January  5,  1969. 

Words  and  Ways 

stories  and  incidents  from  my 
Cape  Fear  Valley  Folklore 
Collection 

by 

Paul  Green 

"I  read  a few  pages.  . .but  then  the  damned  thing  grabbed  me 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  took  off  down  the  road,  and  I 
wound  up  breathless  at  3 o'clock  in  the  morning.  Lord,  how 
it  cavorts  and  prancesl  It  knocks  the  dust  out  of  the  floor- 
boards and  rattles  the  window- sashes.  . . .Such  a burst  of 
exuberant  vitality  I have  not  encountered  in  many  a day." 

— Gerald  W.  Johnson,  Baltimore,  December  27,  1968. 

$2  postpaid,  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE,  Box  5308,  Raleigh  27607 
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THE  BARD  OF  OTTARAY 
by  Phillips  Russell 


Shepherd  M.  Dugger  (1854-1938)  was  called  the  Bard  of  Banner  Elk, 
which  he  was.  But  he  was  more  than  that:  he  was  the  Bard  of  Ottaray. 

Ottaray  was  the  Indian  name  for  Western  North  Carolina  where  the 
mountains  lie.  And  it  is  a far  more  beautiful  and  fitting  name  than 
the  prosaic  one  retained  by  mere  geography.  I first  heard  it  from  Dugger 
himself  as  we  walked  over  those  eminences  and  beside  those  clear  streams 
that  distinguish  the  green  and  blue  and  purple  land  that  Dugger  loved  with 
an  unrelenting  passion. 

"Unrelenting"  was  a word  of  which  Dugger  was  particularly  fond.  It 
appears  in  the  autographed  copies  of  his  two  ipajor  works,  THE  BALSAM 
GROVES  OF  THE  GRANDFATHER  MOUNTAIN  (1892)  and  THE  WAR  TRAILS  OF  THE 
BLUE  RIDGE  (1932),  which  he  gave  me  at  Banner  Elk  on  July  13,  1933,  and 
in  which  he  signed  himself  "Your  Unrelenting  Friend."  It's  a good  word 
and  a firm  one,  like  Dugger  himself.  That  day  I asked  him  if  he  had  a 
recent  picture  of  himself.  When  he  said  no,  I drew,  on  the  next  day,  the 
portrait  that  appears  here. 

It  was  a shock  recently  to  hear  a western  North  Carolina  editor  ask, 
"Who  was  Shepherd  Dugger?"  The  question  betrays  our  standing  ignorance 
of  our  own  gifts  and  resources  in  this  State.  Dugger  was  a folklorist, 
poet,  author,  schoolteacher,  surveyor,  engineer  and  propagandist  for  the 
Blue  Ridge  country  when  it  had  no  voice  beyond  his.  Dugger  was  also  a 
friend  of  the  mountain  man.  He  showed  that  when,  in  the  course  of  walks 
in  Watauga  County,  he  could  stop  at  any  misty  cabin,  hidden  cove,  or  hardy 
cottage  and  be  sure  of  glad  outcries  of  welcome.  I have  been  with  him 
when  we  were  not  only  invited  in,  but  commanded  to  sit  down  to  meals  of 
pound-size  biscuit  and  fatback  gravy. 

Dugger  was  at  his  descriptive  best  when  he  dealt  with  mountain  courtin', 
which  had  to  be  carried  out  in  the  one  room  where  people  were  born,  slept, 


**The  author  of  this  reminiscence  is  the  famed  writer  of  Chapel  Hill 
(300  Chase  Avenue),  where  he  continues  to  turn  out  a book  every  year 
or  so.  Last  spring  he  was  the  recipient  of  the  North  Carolina  Award, 
presented  to  him  by  the  Governor  for  his  outstanding  accomplishments. 
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ate,  conversed,  worked  and  died.  If  they 
had  a marriageable  daughter  who  had  a 
suitor,  they  went  to  bed  while  a few 
feet  away  the  unscreened  couple  sat 
before  the  fire  in  winter  and  talked 
A watchful  mother  occasionally 
lifted  a corner  of  her  quilt  and 
kept  the  young  people  in  view. 

If  the  suitor  was  eligible, 
the  fire  was  kept  up  large  and 
hot.  If  he  was  not  desirable, 
the  fire  was  allowed  to  die 
down  till  the  young  man  was 
frozen  out. 

In  depicting  mountain 
scenes  and  incidents,  Dugger 
wrote  with  an  eloquence  that 
has  made  his  two  chief  volumes 
precious.  His  untamed  prose 
partook  of  the  nature  of  his 
beloved  streams  and  countryside 
•—now  serene,  now  rushing,  now 
rich,  now  lean,  sewn  with  glit- 
tering adjectives  and  energet- 
ic verbs,  and  exhaustless  as 
a primitive  fountain.  When 
he  wrote  of  the  land  where  "ma- 
larial fogs  persecute  not  the 
gentle  morn,"  where  "night's 
stilly  cloak  is  buttoned  with 
the  moon,"  and  where  people  "made 
love,  soap  and  hominy  all  in  the 
same  room,"  he  was  giving  vent  to 
his  exuberant  feelings  and  sly  humor, 
as  in  the  passage:  "neither  of  our  copper- 
rosities  had  ingashiated  very  well  on  that 
occasion. " 


As  regards  the  latter,  I was  seated  with  him  and  a lady  visitor  in 
a car  one  day  when  beside  a stream  he  pointed  out  a spot  where  he  had  once 
participated  in  a bear  camp. 


"Did  you  ever  eat  any  bear?"  she  asked. 


"Many  a time." 

"What  dees  bear  meat  taste  like?" 

"Sorter  like  shepherd  dog." 

"Did  you  ever  eat  a shepherd  dog." 

"No  Ma'am,  can't  say  as  I have." 

Though  Dugger  helped  to  make  the  North  Carolina  mountains  appreciated. 
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he  was  actually  born  in  Tennessee  in  1854,  but  moved  with  his  people  to 
North  Carolina  when  two  years  old.  His  father,  G.  W.  Dugger,  took  up  land 
around  Banner  Elk.  His  grandfather,  Able  N.  Dugger,  was  interested  in  iron 
mines.  In  1880  Shepherd  Dugger  entered  Presnell  College  in  Jonesbore,  Ten- 
nessee, and  later  enrolled  in  the  law  school  of  The  University  of  North  Car 
olina  at  Chapel  Hill,  but  gave  up  his  possible  law  career  when  appointed  su 
perintendent  of  schools  in  Watauga  County.  That  took  him  back  to  the  moun- 
tains which  he  never  afterwards  left.  He  remained  there  not  only  as  school 
teacher  but  surveyor  and  road  engineer. 

No  man  knew  the  Blue  Ridge  people,  lore,  habits  and  tastes  better  than 
Shepherd  Dugger.  In  his  day  he  was  the  foremost  historian  of  the  region 
and  recorder  of  its  traditions.  If  you  wanted  to  know  how  the  Toe  River 
got  its  name,  he  could  tell  you  that  Toe  was  originally  Estatoe,  the  name 
of  an  Indian  girl  who  drowned  herself  in  the  river  because  her  father  re- 
fused to  allow  her  to  wed  a youth  of  whom  he  disapproved.  He  was  also  a 
poet  and  song-maker.  This  is  a sample  stanza  from  one  of  his  songs: 

Wife  Laura  pickin'  of  the  geese, 

Aunt  Jenny  grabbling  taters. 

Miss  Hetty  by  the  garden  walk 
A-gathering  of  tomatoes. 

Dugger's  writings  convince  one  that  despite  the  primitive  conditions 
and  occasional  hardships,  the  life  of  the  region  was  genial.  "There  never 
has  been  a more  joyful  people  than  the  North  Carolina  mountain  folk,  fol- 
lowing the  war  (of  the  60 ’s),"  he  wrote. "We  piled  logs  in  workings  called 
log-rollings  in  which  all  the  neighbor  men  gave  a free  hand  in  the  heavy 
work  of  rolling  one  man's  logs  at  a time.  The  log-rolling  often  carried 
with  it  a quilting  for  the  ladies  and  a dance  at  night  for  all;  and  the 
family  always  gave  a fine  dinner  and  supper,  including  chicken  pie." 

Ottaray it's  too  bad  that  name  that  Dugger  loved  is  no  longer  used. 


THE  DEVIL'S  BIRD 
A Negro  Superstition 

by  Lillian  Mayfield  Wright 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

You  never  see  a Blue  Jay  on  a Friday, 
no-siree. 

For  the  Blue  Jay  is  the  Devil's  bird 
and  on  a Friday  he 

Goes  down  to  Hell,  and  in  his  bill 
he  carries  red  hot  coals. 

To  make  the  fires  hotter 

for  poor  unforgiven  souls. 

No,  you  never  see  a blue  jay  on  a Friday, 
no-siree. 

For  he  truly  is  the  Devil's  bird, 
pretty  though  he  be. 
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THE  DEVIL  OUTWITTED  IN  FOLKLORE  AND  LITERATURE 
by  J.  T.  McCullen,  Jr.  and  Jeri  Tanner 


Perhaps  no  figure  common  to  folklore  and  literature  is  more  popular 
than  the  devil.  Also  well-known  are  certain  traditions  in  which  men  out- 
wit devils.  Stith  Thompson  lists  many  references  to  devils  "not  clearly 
differentiated,  especially  in  German  tradition,  from  the  stupid  ogre." 
Lore  of  the  Middle  Ages,  saints'  lives  in  particular,  records  exploits 
of  individuals  who  display  their  godliness  by  effecting  self-exposure 
and  humiliation  among  devils.  The  vain  cry  of  one  devil  so  abused,  "0, 
Juliana,  make  not  a laughing-stock  of  me!"  reflects  miseries  probable, 
if  not  inescapable,  in  the  life  a devil  unwise  enough  to  assault  saintly 
goodness  with  evil  merely  diabolic.  Traditions  which  have  not  been  ex- 
plored so  thoroughly  shift  emphasis  from  the  stupidity  of  devils  and  the 
saintliness  of  people  to  either  the  self-sufficiency  or  the  meanness  of 
man. 


Two  selections  familiar  to  readers  of  American  literature  and  lore, 
Benet's  THE  DEVIL  AND  DANIEL  WEBSTER  (1937)  and  Richard  Chase's  WICKED 
JOHN  AND  THE  DEVIL  (1951),  illustrate  this  shift  of  emphasis.  Daniel 
Webster  welcomes  a challenge  to  annul  a Faust-like  bond  signed  by  his 
client,  though  the  court  is  manned  exclusively  by  personnel  of  the  devil's 
choice.  Webster's  gifted  tongue  not  only  releases  Jabez  Stone  from  his 
contract,  but  also  exacts  of  the  devil  an  agreement  that  henceforth  citizens 
of  New  Hampshire  will,  without  Satanic  interference  or  assistance,  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  raising  hell  for  themselves.  Having  outsmarted  both  the 
devil  and  his  sons  on  earth.  Wicked  John  exempts  himself  from  the  necessity 
of  spending  an  eternity  in  hell.  When  the  ghost  of  Wicked  John  approaches 
the  gate,  Satan  thrusts  a live  coal  through  the  bars  and  says:  "Here,  old 
man,  you  jest  take  this  chunk  of  fire,  and  go  on  off  somewhere  else,  and 
start  a hell  of  your  own." 

A tale  which  suggests  awareness  of  self-sufficiency  of  human  beings, 


**Professor  McCullen,  native  of  Sampson  County  now  at  Texas  Technological 
College  in  Lubbock,  is  a frequent  contributor  to  NCF,  His  collaborator 
is  from  Arkansas,  and  is  also  in  the  Department  of  English  at  Texas  Tech. 
Though  her  major  field  is  Renaissance  literature,  she  recently  had  an 
article  in  WESTERN  FOLKLORE  (University  of  California  at  Berkeley). 
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as  well  as  continued  insight  into  stupidity  possible  among  devils,  appeared 
long  before  the  era  of  American  literature  in  GARQANfTUA  AND  PANTAGRUEL 
(1533)  by  Rabelais.  One  of  his  stories  recounts  the  skill  with  which  an 
old  woman  prevents  a scratching-bout  to  which  the  devil  has  challenged  her 
distraught  husband.  Pretending  that  she  has  been  attacked  and  mutilated 
by  "that  rascal,  that  scoundrel,  that  hangdog  robber!"  whom  the  devil  has 
challenged,  the  lamenting  woman  exposes  a part  of  her  anatomy  ("her  thing- 
ummijig")  which  the  devil  construes  as  a wound  inflicted  by  the  man  he  is 
scheduled  to  fight.  "Mahomet!  Demiurge!  Magaera!  Alecto!  Persephone!" 
roars  the  astonished  devil.  "What  a gash!  Pah,  he  can  have  the  field,  I 
leave  it  to  him." 

Two  generations  later,  in  THE  DEVIL  IS  AN  ASS  (1616),  Ben  Jonson  com- 
bined folklore  and  observations  of  contemporary  life  to  dramatize  the  idea 
that  human  beings  are  meaner  than  the  devil.  Pug,  a patriotic  devil  in- 
experienced enough  to  assume  that  hell  is  the  source  of  evil,  usurps  a 
human  form  with  which  to  enter  the  service  of  one  Fitzdottrel.  Fitzdottrel 
is  a man  possessed  of  both  a beautiful  wife  and  an  opulent  estate,  but  is 
ambitious  for  more.  When,  for  personal  gain,  he  details  Pug  to  safeguard 
the  virtue  of  Mrs.  Fitzdottrel  during  a rendezvous  with  a gallant.  Pug 
betrays  the  fact  that  he  is  spying.  Thus  he  not  only  forfeits  an  oppor- 
tunity "to  make  this  master  of  mine,  cuckold,"  but  also  thwarts  the  inten- 
tions of  the  gallant  and  the  inclinations  of  the  lady.  "The  Devil  is  an 
ass,"  Pug  discovers:  "fool'd  off,  and  beaten!  Nay,  made  an  instrument, 
and  could  not  scent  it,...  'Tis  not  the  pain,  but  the  discredit  of  it." 
Realizing  that  his  blunders  have  cheated  rather  than  profited  hell,  he 
risks  being  gelded  in  order  to  establish  a reputation  for  productive  evil. 

Encounters  with  other  Londoners  of  the  early  seventeenth  century 
wholly  disillusion  Pug.  Meercraft,  aided  by  seemingly  androgynous  accom- 
plices, hastily  exposes  the  incapacity  of  Pug  to  habituate  anyone  to  evil. 
While  he  succeeds  only  in  winning  condemnation  as  a "counterfeit  wretch," 
Meercraft  both  gains  possession  of  the  Fitzdottrel  fortunes  and  condemns 
Mrs.  Fitzdottrel  as  a dabbler  in  witchcraft.  Witnessing  the  ability  of 
human  beings  to  outwit  both  one  another  and  the  devil  makes  Pug  wonder 
whether  "My  devilish  chief  has  put  me  here  in  flesh/  To  shame  me!"  Ob- 
serving how  people  use  cosmetics  and  "secrets"  to  transform  themselves 
into  unpredictable  agents  of  wickedness  convinces  Pug  that  his  years  of 
training  in  hell  "were  holidays,  to  this!"  Defeated  in  all  atempts  to 
prove  himself  meaner  than  human  beings,  Pug  concludes  that  evil  common  to 
people  is  "talk  of  a university!  why,  hell  is/  A grammar-school  to  this!" 

Less  serious  accounts  of  people  who  outwit  the  devil  appear  in  two 
folktales  of  Turkey,  which  were  told  to  us  by  Warren  S.  Walker  and  Ahmet 
Uysal,  One  tale  explains  the  legend  that  the  devil  carefully  avoids  the 
town  of  Kayseri.  While  he  was  once  there  looking  for  something  to  do,  a 
citizen  suggested  a partnership  in  farming.  When  time  to  harvest  the  first 
crop  (all  wheat)  arrived,  the  devil  asked,  "Which  part  of  the  field  do  you 
want?"  The  Kayseri  man  replied,  "I'll  take  the  top  half  of  the  field  and 
you  can  have  the  bottom  half."  The  devil  was  quite  pleased — until  he  ob- 
served the  effects  of  the  harvest.  The  Kayseri  man  had  cut  all  the  grain 
and  left  only  straw  for  his  partner.  Though  full  of  anger,  the  devil  made 
no  complaint  until  it  was  time  to  harvest  the  next  crop  (all  garlic). 
"Partner,  last  time  you  cheated  me,"  he  reminded  the  Kayseri  man.  "But 
I don't  mind,  for  this  time  ^ shall  take  the  top  half  of  the  crop."  This 
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time  the  Kayseri  man  was  pleased  because  his  partner  had  made  the  decision, 
and  when  the  devil  had  cleared  the  fields  of  leaves  and  stems,  the  Kayseri 
man  dug  and  sold  the  garlic  bulbs.  Outraged  because  it  seemed  impossible 
to  outsmart  citizens  of  Kayseri,  the  devil  swore  that  never  again  would  he 
go  to  that  town.  His  decision  was  no  doubt  a wise  one,  for  in  lore  still 
very  much  alive  in  Turkey,  "That's  just  how  Kayseri  men  are:  they  cheat 
the  devil  and  the  country  too." 

Another  Turkish  tale  recounts  efforts  of  the  devil  to  even  the  score 
once  Nasredden  Hoca  had  monopolized  a banquet  arranged  by  the  devil  himself. 
Later  disguised  as  a woman,  the  devil  lured  the  Hoca  into  an  embrace.  The 
devil  then  revealed  his  identity  and  boasted:  "Well,  there  was  only  one 
person  in  the  whole  world  that  I had  not  outwitted,  and  that  was  Nasredden 
Hoca.  Now  I have  outwitted  him  too.  That's  why  I am  so  happy."  His  happi- 
ness was  short-lived,  however,  for  in  response  to  an  inquiry  why  his  supposed 
victim  was  also  dancing,  the  Hoca  answered,  "Well,  I had  screwed  everyone 
in  the  world  but  the  devil,  and  now  I have  accomplished  that." 

The  devil  who  appears  in  the  second  "best-seller"  among  English  novels, 
Marie  Corelli's  THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN  (1895),  is  less  fortunate  than  the 
partner  of  the  Kayseri  man.  Personal  misfortunes  in  Victorian  England  do 
not  assure  Satan  that  he  can  abandon  the  mission  to  which  he  (while  still 
Lucifer,  Son  of  the  Morning)  dooms  himself.  When  Lucifer  warns,  "Lo,  if 
thou  makest  Man  in  Our  image  I will  destroy  him  utterly,  as  unfit  to  share 
with  me  the  splendours  of  thy  Wisdom,"  God  adds  to  His  plan  for  the  creation 
of  man  a second  decree;  "Fall,  proud  Spirit  from  thy  high  estate!  — thou 
and  thy  companions  with  thee!— and  return  no  more  till  Man  himself  redeem 
thee!  Each  human  soul  that  yields  to  thy  tempting  shall  be  a new  barrier 
set  between  thee  and  heaven;  each  one  that  of  its  own  choice  doth  repel 
and  overcome  thee,  shall  lift  thee  nearer  thy  lost  home!  When  the  world 
rejects  thee,  I will  pardon  and  again  receive  thee, — but  not  till  then!" 

THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN  narrates  the  adventures  of  Prince  Lucio  Rimanez 
(Satan  in  disguise)  during  his  paradoxical  mission:  efforts  designed  at 
once  to  damn  man  and  to  effect  the  redemption  of  Satan.  Although  the 
question  of  man's  outwitting  the  devil  is  secondary  to  the  general  polemics 
of  Miss  Corelli,  man's  capacity  to  outdo  Satan  as  a perverter  of  society 
involves  both  God  and  the  devil  in  a quandary:  Does  wickedness  native  to 
humanity  render  Satan  as  a corruptor  of  men  superfluous?  Literature  of 
the  twentieth  century  offers  partial  answers. 

SATAN'S  DIARY  (1920),  Leonid  Andreyev's  most  bitter  denunciation  of 
twentieth-century  society,  develops  the  thesis  that  it  is  not  Satan  but 
man  secured  by  hypocrisy,  spurious  virtue,  and  ruthless  cruelty  who  is 
the  real  devil,  Disquised  as  Henry  Wondergood,  an  American  billionaire, 

Satan  chooses  Rome  as  the  scene  in  which  to  prove  his  influence  upon  man- 
kind. He  persuades  a secluded  philosopher  named  Magnus  to  select  causes 
worthy  of  philanthropy  amounting  to  three  billion  dollars.  The  apparent 
disinterestedness  of  Magnus  wins  total  confidence  of  the  Satan-Wondergood 
figure,  and  the  apparent  purity  of  Magnus's  Madonna-like  daughter  fills 
him  with  reverential  love.  Absorption  in  friendship  and  love  not  only 
causes  Wondergood  to  neglect  his  satanic  mission,  but  also  occasions  two 
shocking  discoveries:  His  friend  has  converted  all  the  Satan-Wondergood 
assets  into  properties  owned  exclusively  by  Magnus;  Maria,  who  appears  to 
be  a reincarnation  of  Our  Lady,  is  not  the  daughter  but  the  mistress  of 
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Magnus.  Stripped  of  both  material  power  and  illusion,  Wondergood  reveals 
his  identity  as  Satan.  His  reward  is  twofold:  laughter  and  scorn  heaped 
upon  him  by  the  populace  and  "justice"  administered  by  Magnus.  Before 
Satan,  the  would-be  promoter  of  evil  among  men,  can  escape,  Magnus  the 
philosopher  kills  him  and  Maria  the  courtesan  buries  him. 

Even  though  Andreyev  clarifies  the  fact  that  Henry  Wondergood  must 
die  twice — once  for  Satan  to  acquire  and  once  for  him  to  slough  off  a 
human  body — the  death  of  Satan-Wondergood  is  no  more  in  keeping  with  satanic 
plans  than  are  various  other  occurrences  during  which  Satan  is  outwitted 
by  associates  in  Rome.  While  contemplating  his  miseries,  he  adds  to  his 
diary  an  inclusive  evaluation  of  his  sojourn  among  men.  "Tell  me,"  he 
admonishes  readers  who  chance  upon  his  diary,  "is  it  not  ridiculously  funny 
when  Satan,  even  in  human  form,  bends  his  knee  in  prayer  to  a prostitute 
and  is  stripped  naked  by  the  very  first  man  he  meets?" 

When  scenes  which  sound  the  relative  abilities  of  men  and  devils  to 
safeguard  their  own  interests  shift  to  hell,  Satan  and  his  crew  are  no 
more  certain  of  success  than  they  are  on  earth.  A tale  still  current  in 
eastern  North  Carolina  illustrates  a folk  belief  that  only  the  man  or  the 
devil  who  is  so  forewarned  that  he  will  hazard  no  dealings  with  certain 
types  of  people  can  know  either  peace  or  security.  The  basis  of  this 
story  is  a popular  assumption  that  Satan  as  well  as  people  can  be  outwitted 
by  supply  merchants  who  "run"  farmers  during  the  summer  and  demand  payment, 
come  fall. 

Jack  Barefoot  lost  both  his  crops  and  his  land  when  Old  Walt  Casey 
figured  up  the  "carrying  charges"  Jack  owed.  Jack  was  so  mad  that,  all 
winter  long,  he  would  not  risk  a trip  to  town,  to  say  nothing  of  a visit 
to  Mr.  Walt's  store.  By  spring,  though,  he  had  rented  crops  from  a land- 
owner  known  to  deal  honestly  with  tenants  and  had  pretty  nigh  swallowed 
his  hard  feelings  towards  Walt  Casey.  When  Jack  finally  showed  up  among 
farmers  milling  around  the  store,  everybody  hushed  talking,  just  to  see 
what  would  happen.  Jack  himself  broke  the  silence.  "You  know,  Mr.  Walt, 

I had  a real  unusual  dream  las'  night." 

"You  did?"  Mr.  Walt  asked  uncomfortably,  because  he'd  heard  things 
Jack  had  threatened  to  do.  "Why  don't  you  tell  us  about  it?" 

"Yes  sir,  it  was  a mighty  nice  dream  all  right.  I dreamt  I died  and 
went  to  hell."  And  Jack  stopped  talking  to  look  round,  then  rummaged 
through  his  pockets  for  a pipe.  "Some  of  you've  got  the  notion  that  Satan's 
all  bad,  but  that's  not  the  way  I found  it.  No  sir,  he  took  me  all  over 
the  place.  He  answered  all  my  questions,  and  turned  out  to  be  as  obliging 
as  you  please.  He'd  been  so  nice,  in  fact,  that  when  we  got  back  to  the 
gate,  I'd  made  up  my  mind  not  to  trouble  him  with  a question  that  come  to 
me  when  I entered  his  place.  I had  spied  a washpot  turned  up-side-down, 
jest  inside  the  gate.  I reached  down  to  grab  a hook  and  see  what  was  under 
that  pot;  but  before  you  could  of  blinked  your  eyes,  Satan  stomped  on  my 
wrist  and  started  yelling  something.  You  can  imagine  my  surprise,  because 
that  was  the  first  time  he'd  been  out  of  sorts  at  all.  'I  got  Walt  Casey 
under  there,'  he  said.  'You  yourself  know  what'ud  happen,  if  he  got  loose. 
He'd  have  a mortgage  on  all  hell  before  nightfall!'" 

A similar  motif,  including  the  dream,  appears  in  William  Faulkner's 
account  of  Flem  Snopes  in  THE  HAMLET  (1931).  Armed  with  law  no  less  de- 
structible than  his  straw  suitcase,  Flem  arrives  in  hell  to  redeem  the 
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soul  he  has  bartered  for  success  on  earth.  Underlings  of  hell,  who  care- 
fully sealed  Flem's  pledge  in  an  asbestos  matchbox  then  stored  the  box 
in  a separate  compartment,  fail  in  efforts  to  welcome  him.  They  open 
the  matchbox,  but  all  they  find  is  "a  little  kind  of  dried-up  smear  under 
one  edge."  The  uproar  Flem  causes  rouses  the  Prince  of  Hell  himself. 

Then  and  there  the  secret  of  how  Snopeses  of  the  earth  outwit  even 
the  Prince  of  Hell  is  revealed.  Whereas  the  Prince  has  trusted  chicanery 
which,  for  untold  ages,  has  sustained  proud  rulers  both  on  earth  and  in 
hell,  Flem  Snopes  has  insisted  on  trickery  of  his  own  invention:  he  has 
demanded  that  for  the  privilege  of  unchecked  marauding  on  earth,  in  hell 
he  will  recover  a soul  too  trifling  for  storage.  Devils  offer  Flem  his 
choice  of  any  soul  from  multitudes  arriving  daily  in  hell,  but  he  will 
accept  "no  more  and  no  less  than  his  legal  interest  according  to  what  the 
banking  and  civil  laws  states  in  black  and  white  is  hisn."  Flem  is  told 
that  the  bargain  can  be  forgotten,  that  he  can  have  a clean  slate  and  be 
off  to  Paradise.  Snopes  that  he  is,  Flem  refuses  because  "He's  got  the 
law."  The  Prince  offers  all  the  vanities,  all  the  gratifications;  but, 
pointing  out  that  he  is  a "man  that  only  chews,"  Flem  adds,  "...  any 
spittoon  will  do."  When  the  enraged  Prince  answers,  "But  you  have  no 
soul!"  Flem  asks  calmly,  "Is  that  my  fault?" 

The  Prince  then  realizes  the  seriousness  of  his  predicament.  He 
has  made  a bargain  with  one  of  the  Snopeses,  a breed  who  subject  men  and 
devils  to  legal  traps  of  which  they  have  never  so  much  as  dreamed.  The 
consequence  is  inevitable.  Writhing  on  the  floor,  "choking  and  gasping," 
the  Prince  of  Hell  grovels  with  "his  eyes  a-popping  up  at"  Flem  Snopes, 
now  "setting  there  with  that  straw  suitcase  on  the  Throne  among  the  bright, 
crown- shaped  flames." 

The  prominence  of  fantasy  in  Ronald  Duncan's  THE  DEATH  OF  SATAN 
(1955),  not  only  eliminates  such  folk  consciousness  as  is  apparent  in 
the  Faulkner  selection  and  the  folktales  from  Turkey  and  North  Carolina, 
but  also  makes  this  play  more  provocative,  yet  less  misanthropic  than 
SATAN'S  DIARY.  The  question  explored  in  THE  DEATH  OF  SATAN  is  whether 
among  mankind  Satan  is  still  able  to  evoke  a response  that  will  justify 
his  survival:  a sense  of  regret  for  either  sins  committed  or  responsi- 
bilities neglected.  Only  one  of  Satan's  disciples,  Don  Juan,  offers 
much  hope  for  the  survival  of  Satan.  Abandoned  to  indifference  symbolized 
by  an  unenthusiastic  card  game,  Lord  Byron,  Oscar  Wilde,  and  Bernard 
Shaw  exasperate  Satan  by  acting  in  hell  as  if  they  were  still  in  a favorite 
London  club.  "This  is  Hell.  And  I am  Satan,"  their  host  objects: 

You're  supposed  to  be  suffering 

Like  my  good  friend,  Don  Juan,  over  there, 

Not  sitting  around  in  garrulous  smug  comfort. 

Regret  traceable  in  Don  Juan  inspires  Satan  to  grant  him  a year  and 
a day  during  which  to  return  to  earth,  resume  his  escapades,  and  thereby 
increase  his  sorrows.  Meanwhile,  a Bishop  arrives  in  hell;  but,  assuming 
that  he  is  in  heaven,  he  addresses  his  host  as  "My  dear  Saint  Peter," 
and  thanks  him  for  the  comfortable  quarters.  "Heaven,  Sir?"  Satan  agonizes. 
"This  is  Hell.  And  I am  Satan."  The  Bishop  first  wonders  whether  he 
has  called  at  the  wrong  address,  then  reviews  his  life  to  determine 
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whether  there  are  reasons  why  he  should  be  in  hell.  He  recalls  no  sins  he 
has  actually  committed,  but  does  briefly  contemplate  his  omissions.  He 
always  meant  to  read  books  required  of  bishops — AQUINAS,  PARADISE  REGAINED, 
PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS,  even  the  Apostolic  Epistles — but  never  found  time  for 
them.  This  admission  gives  Satan  hope,  but  not  for  long.  When  he  attempts 
to  prick  the  conscience  of  his  new  recruit,  the  Bishop  not  only  denies  that 
he  should  be  remorseful,  but  adds  insult  to  former  injuries.  "My  dear 
fellow,  you  should  try  a new  line,"  he  warns  the  devil.  "Satan  is  a mytho- 
logical figure,/  A mere  Old  Testament  allusion." 

Once  the  tactless  Bishop  has  reduced  Satan  to  invalidism  (for  now  he 
lacks  the  life-giving  stimulus  of  Don  Juan's  remorse),  Byron,  Wilde,  and 
Shaw  are  perturbed.  They  feign  sorrow,  lest  they  lose  their  host.  In  time, 
even  the  Bishop  senses  the  probability  of  Satan's  death.  He,  too,  pretends 
regret,  for  though  his  demands  for  ice  are  ignored,  not  even  among  High- 
landers has  he  ever  tasted  better  Scotch  than  Satan's.  Try  as  they  may, 
however,  these  counterfeiters  of  sorrow  can  no  longer  deceive  Satan.  Not 
until  Don  Juan  returns  does  he  even  push  himself  up  in  bed.  He  grills  Don 
Juan  for  evidence  of  increased  remorse,  but  discovers  nothing  more  than 
total  defeat  of  the  devil  by  mankind.  On  earth,  Don  Juan  has  found  no  one 
who  still  takes  seriously  his  love-making,  his  rope  ladder,  or  his  sword. 
Husbands  apologize  for  intruding  after  he  has  climbed  through  bedroom 
windows  to  their  wives,  and  in  him  wives  find  nothing  more  than  just  another 
experience  or  a cure  for  insomnia.  Society  of  the  twentieth  century  leaves 
Don  Juan  without  taboos  to  violate  and,  consequently,  without  regret  for 
his  actions.  Human  indifference  leaves  Satan  with  no  mission  either  on 
earth  or  in  hell.  Expending  his  failing  breath  on  a will  which  honors  all 
his  guests— save  the  Bishop — Satan  expires. 

Though  outwitted  by  mankind  in  general,  only  among  the  sophisticated 
is  Satan  actually  dead.  The  traveler  who  goes  to  Malta  will  observe> 
even  on  churches  recently  built,  two  clocks:  one  which  marks  correct 
time  and  a second  which  marks  time  incorrectly.  To  inquire  of  a Maltese 
priest  why  there  are  two  clocks  is  to  re-establish  peace  of  mind.  "Ask 
an  architect,"  says  the  priest,  "and  he  will  tell  you  that  without  two 
clocks,  a church  would  lack  symmetry.  Ask  the  average  parishioner,  and 
he  will  tell  you  the  truth:  That  second  clock  is  there  to  confuse  the 
devil." 


Bernice  Kelly  Harris  again  has  enriched  the  store  of 
North  Caroliniana  with  the  recent  publication  of  SOUTHERN 
HOME  REMEDIES  ($4.95),  a compilation  of  medical  lore  from 
her  Creative  Writing  Group  of  Chowan  College,  recorded 
".  . .to  preserve  an  interesting  aspect  of  life  in  another 
day,  to  point  up  the  independence  and  ingenuity  of  people 
who  fought  to  live  as  to  preserve  their  heritage  of  freedom." 
This  entertaining  and  attractively  illustrated  little  book 
comes  from  Johnson  Publishing  Company  of  Murfreesboro. 
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COLLECTING  FOLKLORE  ON  THE  JOB 
by  Joe  Dan  Boyd 


A reporter,  especially  a reporter  for  a farm  magazine,  is  a natural 
folklore  collector,  with  a ready-made  role  that  makes  it  acceptable,  even 
mandatory,  to  ask  a lot  of  questions.  Further,  reporters  are  usually  cu- 
rious types,  curious  about  everything  under  the  sun.  This  is  a quality 
that,  properly  disciplined  and  cultivated,  makes  for  good  reporting  and 
good  folklore  collecting. 

People  are  the  stock-in-trade  of  both  reporters  and  collectors 

their  "raw  material,"  as  it  were.  First,  there  are  people  whose  principal 
value  is  as  a source  of  other  people:  officials  whose  business  brings  them 
into  direct  contact  with  the  entire  community.  They  may  or  may  not  be  good 
folklore  informants  themselves — but  they  are  invaluable  for  suggestions  on 
whom  to  visit  and,  just  as  importantly,  provide  a name  that  can  be  "dropped" 
at  the  proper  time. 

A favorite  procedure  of  mine  is  to  visit  a while  in  the  county  agent's 
office  before  picking  up  the  names  and  addresses  of  any  farmer  "leads"  that 
he  may  suggest.  Then,  directly  from  his  office,  I telephone  each  and  empha- 
size that  I'm  calling  from  the  local  Extension  Service  office,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  local  county  agent.  With  this  approach  I have  never  failed 
to  get  an  appointment,  an  interview,  and  a warm  welcome. 

Sometimes  it  is  desirable  or  necessary  for  the  county  agent,  or  similar 
official,  to  travel  with  a reporter.  The  effect  of  this  practice  depends 
entirely  on  the  personalities  of  the  three  individuals.  Rapport  may  either 
be  enhanced  or  inhibited  by  the  introduction  of  a third  party.  I once  trav- 
elled for  a couple  of  days  with  an  Extension  Service  specialist  in  the  farm- 
rich  area  of  the  Mississippi  Delta.  Almost  without  realizing  it,  I absorbed 
at  least  three  fascinating  bits  of  folklore: 

At  one  point  we  passed  a group  of  Negro  women  and  children  fishing  at  a 
small  roadside  pond.  All  were  sitting  on  "stools"  which  appeared  to  be  five- 


**  The  author  is  Southern  Editor  of  the  FARM  JOKRNAL  in  Philadelphiaj where 
he  is  now  completing  a master's  program  in  folklore  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a native  of  Wood  County,  Texas. 
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gallon  oil  cans.  The  Extension  man  noticed  them  and  remarked:  "Of  course, 
modern  growers  plant  cotton  when  soil  temperature  registers  60°  for  three 
days  straight,  but  I've  heard  a few  say  that  soil  is  warm  enough  to  plant 
cotton  only  when  the  roadside  fishermen  start  sitting  on  the  ground  instead 
of  oil  cans.  One  grower  swears  that  it's  best  to  plant  cotton  only  when  the 
buds  on  pecan  trees  reach  a certain  stage,  but  I've  never  understood  exactly 
how  to  spot  that  particular  stage." 

After  passing  a rice  farm,  my  companion  mentioned  casually  that  some 
rice  producers  now  own  and  maintain  an  airplane  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
frightening  hungry  blackbirds  away  from  the  crop.  What  an  interesting  com- 
mentary on  the  South's  changing  agricultural  customs! 

Finally,  as  we  stopped  for  "inspection"  at  the  gates  of  Parchman  State 
Prison  farm,  he  explained  how  the  high  lime  content  of  the  area  soils  could 
irritate  a man's  legs  terribly — or  an  animal's.  "In  fact,  an  old  Negro  once 
told  me  that,  back  in  the  Twenties,  they  located  farm  mule- lots  on  elevations 
because  rain  water  kept  the  high  spots  relatively  free  of  lime.  When  a boy, 
this  Negro  used  a bucket  and  a rag  to  wash  lime  from  the  mules'  legs  as  they 
came  from  the  fields." 

How  often  does  one  run  across  that  sort  of  agricultural  folklore  in  his- 
tory books— or  in  farm  magazines,  for  that  matter? 

Sometimes  even  a highly  technical  interview  can  yield  unexpected  folk- 
lore. When  I visited  recently  in  the  office  of  a weed-control  scientist,  it 
was  in  hopes  of  finding  new  ways  to  control  that  pest  of  so  many  row  crops — 
and  yet  such  a promising  forage  crop  itself — Johnsongrass . To  my  surprise, 

I found  the  scientist  writing  a technical  bulletin  that  included  a chapter 
on  the  introduction  of  Johnsongrass  into  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  the  type  of  research  that  normally  occupies  a weed-control 
scientist's  time,  and  my  folkloristic  antennae  doubtless  began  to  twitch  no- 
ticeably. His  research  had  taken  him  to  many  university  libraries  and  the 
National  Agricultural  Library,  In  addition,  he  had  contacted  various  his- 
torical societies  and  individuals  associated  with  the  widely  told  story  that 
Johnsongrass  was  introduced  into  this  country  from  Turkey  about  1830  after 
South  Carolina's  Governor  John  Hugh  Means  sent  a representative  to  the  Ot- 
toman Empire. 

He  pin-pointed  the  probable  source  for  this  popular  tale,  but  an  ex- 
haustive research  effort  failed  either  to  confirm  it  or  to  disprove  it.  How- 
ever, my  scientist  friend  also  turned  up  considerable  evidence  that  John- 
songrass was  probably  in  this  country  much  earlier  than  1830  and  proposed 
some  new  possibilities  for  its  introduction.  Who  can  say  whether  his  theory 
will  be  tomorrow's  folktale  or  documented  history?  At  any  rate,  his  research 
constitutes  a fascinating  and  remarkable  combination  of  agricultural  history 
and  farm  folklore  that  cries  for  publication  in  both  the  professional  and 
popular  press.  I suggested  that  he  immediately  send  a copy  to  the  Agricul- 
tural History  Society's  journal  and  requested  permission  to  extract  a pop- 
ular article  for  my  own  publication. 

But  not  every  interview  goes  like  clockwork.  An  occasional  informant 
may  seem  both  formidable  and  inscrutable.  My  fellow  reporter- folklorist 
Eugene  Logsdon  has  an  interesting  method  of  "approaching"  such  people:  "I 
warm  up  to  strangers  by  asking  them  about  their  own  history.  It  almost 
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always  works." 

When  Logsdon  was  in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  talking  to  a dairy- 
man about  Holstein  cows,  he  found  himself  at  lunch  time  only  five  miles  from 
Chadds  Ford.  Stopping  at  a small  roadside  diner,  he  ordered  a hamburger  and 
asked  the  owner  what  he  knew  about  Sandy  Flash,  Chester  County's  somewhat 
obscure  Revolutionary  War  bandit. 

After  picking  up  a few  leads  on  Flash,  Logsdon  added  casually,  "You 
could  make  this  place  famous  if  you  got  Andrew  Wyeth  to  eat  here  once  in  a 
while. " The  owner  snorted:  "Once  in  a whilel  He's  down  here  all  the  time 
now.  The  whole  family  is."  Taken  completely  by  surprise,  Logsdon  never- 
theless adjusted  rapidly.  He  had  to.  At  that  very  moment,  Andrew  Wyeth, 
America's  most  famous  painter,  and  one  who  has  put  as  much  folklore  on  can- 
vas as  anyone  else,  walked  in. 

Logsdon  used  the  same  approach  that  had  worked  with  the  owner  of  the 
diner.  Out  of  the  blue,  he  asked  Wyeth  about  the  Revolutionary  War  outlaw. 
Wyeth  provided  more  leads  for  Logsdon,  and  called  Flash  "our  local  Robin 
Hood."  But  soon  Logsdon  and  Wyeth  were  trading  stories  about  Indian  relics 
in  corn  fields,  and  water  wheels  for  grist  mills.  It  happened  that  Wyeth 
was  busy  restoring  a gristmill  with  an  eleven-ton  water  wheel  on  his  Chadds 
Ford  farm  and  Logsdon  was  invited  to  "come  down  and  look  it  ower"— -which 
he  did,  that  same  day. 

I had  a similar  brush  with  serendipity.  At  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity, I happened  to  be  in  the  Information  Office  when  a letter  from  Ex- 
tension headquarters  was  being  mimeographed  for  delivery  to  the  state's  en- 
tire Agricultural  Extension  staff.  Normally,  I would  not  have  seen  this 
letter,  and  no  news  release  was  issued  on  the  subject.  But,  since  I was 
there,  an  editor  handed  me  a copy  without  comment.  I glanced  at  the  first 
paragraph: 

"Because  of  your  unique  closeness  to  large  numbers  of  good  and  folksy 
people,  you  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  collection  of  material  for 
an  important  dictionary  of  the  American  People,  a sort  that  will  reflect 
some  of  the  inherited  opinions  and  common  sense  of  the  folk.  . . " 

It  was  a call  for  help  on  Dr.  Wayland  Hand's  proposed  DICTIONARY  OF 
AMERICAN  POPULAR  BELIEFS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS.  I noticed  that  Joseph  D.  Clark, 
English  professor  emeritus,  was  listed  as  Dr.  Hand's  North  Carolina  repre- 
sentative. I stuffed  the  letter  in  my  briefcase,  and  when  I telephoned 
Clark  later,  I found  that  he  had  been  raised  on  a farm  in  Tennessee  and  had 
personally  requested  the  Extension  Service's  help  on  the  dictionary  project. 
Clark  had  also  just  galley-proofed  his  new  book  BEASTLY  FOLKLORE,  which  I 
hope  to  review  for  my  publication.  And  I was  also  able  to  borrow  a copy  of 
a folklore  speech,  for  article  consideration,  that  Clark  had  delivered  short- 
ly before. 

Once  back  at  the  office,  I wrote  a news  item  about  Dr.  Hand's  project, 
stressing  its  rural  importance.  It  appeared  in  our  May,  1968,  issue. 

When  travels  take  you  to  a place  long  enough  to  "settle"  for  several 
days  or  a full  week,  as  mine  often  do,  it's  a good  idea  to  trek  over  to  the 
local  library  during  some  noon  hour,  or  whenever  convenient.  Ask  if  there's 
a county  history  that  you  can  look  at.  You  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  use 
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standard  press  references  for  borrowing  books  during  a short  business  stop- 
over. If  not,  ask  about  evening  hours.  Or,  better  yet,  persuade  a local 
business  associate  to  borrow  whatever  you  need  for  the  extent  of  your  stay. 

The  idea  is  not  so  much  that  you  have  to  be  in  the  area  to  read  the 
county's  history.  After  all,  that  could  probably  be  arranged  via  inter- 
library  loans  and  xerox  machines.  Rather,  it's  that  you're  in  a position 
to  follow  up  any  interviews  that  the  reading  might  suggest,  in  person  or  by 
telephone.  Co-worker  Logsdon  recalls  the  time  in  Ohio  when  he  was  leafing 
through  a rare,  long-out-of-print  volume  of  county  history.  Suddenly  he 
was  attracted  by  the  phrase  "a  hopper  from  hoppersville"  which  was  used, 
without  further  explanation,  to  describe  a person.  Logsdon  was  able  to 
locate  surviving  members  of  that  particular  family  and  found  that  at  an 
early  barn-raising  in  the  community,  this  man  had  won  a hopping  race  and 
was  thereafter  called  the  "hopper  from  hoppersville."  Of  particular  in- 
terest, besides  the  folk  expression  itself,  is  the  hopping  race  as  a folk 
game. 


Of  course  the  same  sort  of  collecting  can  be  accomplished  with  files 
of  old  local  publications.  I once  had  a lot  of  fun  preparing  a folk-cul- 
tural index  of  my  own  publication  when  it  was  a local  rather  than  a nation- 
al magazine — in  the  1890' s specifically. 

If  travel  takes  you  in  something  of  a predictable  circuit  from  time 
to  time,  you  can  likely  make  excellent  use  of  this  idea,  and  follow  up  a 
specific  lead  each  time  you  are  in  the  area.  Of  course,  this  can  be  sup- 
plemented with  correspondence  or  telephone  between  trips. 

Apparently,  a combination  of  correspondence  and  telephone  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  spark  certain  informants.  I recall  writing  several  letters  to 
a great  old-time  hillbilly  musician  who  was  associated  with  a number  of  cul- 
turally important  songs  in  the  twenties  and  thirties.  But  I never  elicited 
a response  until,  during  a Kentucky  airport  layover,  I telephoned  his  home 
and  explained  my  intentions.  Almost  by  the  time  I was  back  in  the  office, 
he  had  written  a richly  detailed  letter,  answering  my  questions.  In  ex- 
plaining his  composition  of  an  obscure  recording  entitled  "Hog  Killing  Day," 
he  provided  a blow-by-blow  account  of  a typical  on-farm  hog  butchering  dur- 
ing his  youth. 

But  perhaps  informants  are  like  reporters,  and  simply  receive  more 
mail  than  they  can  handle.  It  is  a tedious  and  time-consuming  job  to  sort 
a magazine's  mail.  But  a secretary  who  is  coached  in  a few  folklore  fund- 
amentals may  toss  a few  gems  your  way  instead  of  in  the  wastebasket.  For 
instance,  I salvaged  this  letter  from  a farm  woman  in  Wisconsin: 

"I  collect  receipts  and  have  a large  number  pasted  into  books,  but  am 
very  disappointed  when  the  receipts  continue  on  the  same  page  on  the  other 
side.  Could  you  please  have  them  on  other  pages  so  I could  save  all  of 
them  for  my  books.  . . Also  I want  to  ask  if  it  was  in  your  magazine,  an 
issue  where  it  showed  a picture  of  a man  and  told  how  if  you'd  write  to  him 
that  he  could  remove  warts.  It  gave  his  name  and  address  and  I mislaid  this 
paper.  It  gave  his  story  on  how  it  was  relayed  to  him  by  an  older  lady  and 
when  he  gives  it  up  he  is  to  tell  it  to  a young  woman  or  girl  and  she  in 
turn  will  give  it  to  a young  man  or  boy  again.  If  you  could  help  I'd  ap- 
preciate it." 

Unfortunately  we  were  not  able  to  help  the  lady.  However,  she  helped 
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me  a great  deal.  In  one  letter,  she  confirms  herself  as  a potential  source 
for  study  in  both  folk  cookery  and  folk  medicine.  And,  in  addition,  she  has 
put  me  on  the  trail  of  an  intriguing  article  printed  by  a publication  not  my 
own. 


Publications  are  excellent  sources  of  folklore  leads.  I scan  at  least 
five  daily  newspapers  and  a weekly  at  the  office,  apart  from  several  publi- 
cations of  a more  technical  nature.  At  home,  I catch  another  couple  of  dai- 
lies, two  more  weeklies,  and  several  obscure  publications,  some  of  them  mim- 
eographed. When  travelling,  I buy  every  local  publication  in  sight  and  lug 
them  to  my  hotel  room  for  eventual  scanning  before  I leave  the  area.  Most 
of  the  time  I have  little  to  show  for  this  effort.  But,  on  occasion,  it  all 
seems  worth  it. 

Like  the  time  I found,  via  the  Raleigh  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  that  North 
Carolina  sponsors  an  annual  frog  jumping  contest,  a la  Calaveras  County,  Cal- 
ifornia. And  that  a frog  fancier  is  likely  to  "train"  his  entrant  on  a 
strict  regimen,  including  exercises  and  a strict  diet.  If  his  frog  happens 
to  feel  lethargic  on  the  day  of  the  contest,  an  owner  may  try  to  coax  a few 
hops  by  scaring  him  with  a plastic  snake. 

Then  there  was  the  time  in  Memphis  that  I came  across  a regional  maga- 
zine called  the  DELTA  REVIEW  with  a personality  sketch  of  Dr.  John  Quincy 
Wolf  of  Southwestern  University.  I telephoned  immediately  and  arranged  to 
visit  him  at  home.  He  turned  out  to  be  as  enthusiastic  as  I about  Sacred 
Harp  singing,  and  to  know  far  more  about  it.  He  was  kind  enough  to  offer 
several  valuable  suggestions  for  my  paper  on  the  Negro  Sacred  Harp  tradition. 

Farm  reporter-folklorist  colleague  Logsdon  was  once  fortunate  enough  to 
be  seated  in  an  airplane  next  to  a man  from  Lancaster.  In  the  course  of 
that  journey,  Logsdon's  companion  told  him  about  a little-known  community  of 
Negro  Amish  farmers,  descended  from  Southern  refugee  slaves  who  originally 
reached  Pennsylvania  via  the  Underground  Railroad.  Logsdon  later  followed 
up  this  fascinating  cultural  lead  and  plans  to  develop  it  at  length  soon. 

Most  travelling  reporters  also  find  it  necessary  to  cover  a good  many 
conventions  and  mini-conventions.  Common  to  all  conventions  these  days  is 
the  "cocktail  hour" — an  excellent  source  of  folklore.  For  instance,  modesty 
loses  some  of  its  dominance  after  two  or  three  drinks.  Once,  through  the 
thick  smoke  of  a small  "hospitality  suite,"  I noticed  a man  wearing  the  lapel 
insignia  of  the  armed  forces'  Distinguished  Service  Cross  (ranking  only  be- 
hind the  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor).  So  I asked  him  about  it.  After  a 
little  prodding,  he  was  off  and  running.  Soon  I had  stored  up  enough  mental 
notes  (committed  to  paper  soon  afterwards)  for  an  important  section  in  a 
paper  on  lucky  charms.  During  World  War  II,  this  informant  carried  simulta- 
neously a steel- jacketed  Bible  for  the  left  shirt  pocket,  a plastic-encased 
four- leaf  clover  on  his  dog-tag  chain,  and  an  old  pistol  that  his  uncle  had 
used  in  World  War  I.  Incidentally,  he  made  it  through  several  battles  with- 
out a scratch.  But  the  first  time  he  failed  to  carry  that  lucky  pistol  he 
was  wounded  severely,  knocked  out  of  action  for  the  Duration. 

Logsdon  once  was  about  to  leave  a Pennsylvania  farm  after  getting  his 
technical  information  for  a farm  article,  but  happened  to  notice  the  family's 
herb  garden.  As  the  discussion  progressed,  he  found  that  the  farmer's 
daughter  had  re-created,  down  to  the  last  detail,  a nineteenth- century  herb 
garden.  Later,  he  found  that  the  entire  family,  strictly  as  a hobby,  spent 
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a lot  of  time  studying  about  old  house  and  barn  types  and  various  aspects  of 
folk  costume.  All  of  which  simply  helps  bolster  the  contention  of  Pennsyl- 
vanis's  State  Folklorist  Henry  Glassie  that  his  state  probably  has  more  ama- 
teur folklorists  than  any  other  state. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  locating,  and  cultivating,  of  these  "amateur  collec- 
tors" that  can  be  most  rewarding  for  the  traveling  reporter.  Many  of  them 
will  not  take  the  time  to  write  a letter,  such  as  a friend  I have  in  Illi- 
nois. However,  I am  careful  to  visit  him  every  time  I'm  in  the  area.  Fre- 
quently, I learn  more  on  a visit  to  his  place  than  I would  have  learned  in 
the  exchange  of  a dozen  letters.  His  library,  in  his  special-interests,  is 
far  superior  to  that  of  a university. 

The  combination  reporter-folklorist  has  no  excuse  for  a lack  of  visual 
expression  in  his  collecting.  As  a reporter,  he  usually  has  excellent  photo- 
graphy equipment  available  most  of  the  time.  It's  his  own  fault  if  he  does- 
n't carry  a few  rolls  of  personal  film  for  off-duty  collecting.  For  the 
farm  reporter,  however,  it's  often  difficult  to  decide  what  is  business  re- 
porting and  what  is  amateur  folklore  collecting.  Frequently,  what  seemed 
one  at  acquisition  becomes  the  other  at  a later  date. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  home  base,  the  reporter-folklorist  can  still  keep 
up  the  collecting  game,  if  his  energies  and  time  permit.  During  the  noon 
hours  he  can  haunt  Goodwill  stores  and  similar  outlets  for  culturally  val- 
uable old  phonograph  recordings  and  frequent  the  old  book  stores  for  out-of- 
print  gems.  He  may  go  to  a nearby  cafe  for  lunch,  as  Logsdon  did  recently, 
and  see  a poster  of  a beautiful  girl  in  a swim  suit  with  the  caption:  "Eat 
oysters  and  increase  your  desire."  That's  folklore,  isn't  it?  Or  he  may 
stay  in  the  office  and  write  up  some  of  the  experiences  he  collected  while 
on  the  road. 

Visitors  may  drop  in  to  his  office,  and  bring  with  them  their  own  spe- 
cial brand  of  folklore.  Like  the  young  homebuilder  who  stopped  by  our  office 
in  Philadelphia  just  the  other  day  and  mentioned  casually  that  he  had  hired 
a "water  dowser"  to  prospect  for  a well  on  his  latest  housing  development. 

Or  he  may  choose  to  remain  in  his  office  and  read  some  of  the  folklore- 
oriented  books  that  come  his  way  for  possible  review.  Among  others,  my  pub- 
lication has  reviewed  Tennessee  Ernie  Ford's  THIS  IS  MY  STORY,  THIS  IS  MY 
SONG;  Robert  Shelton's  THE  COUNTRY  MUSIC  STORY;  and  the  Broadman  Press's 
reissue  of  THE  SACRED  HARP. 

Finally,  he  might  even  come  to  grips  with  himself  and  find  that  he  is 
the  victim  and  perpetrator  of  a special  kind  of  "office  folklore."  It  causes 
him  to  write  memos  to  people  who  are  six  steps  away.  It  causes  him  to  spend 
an  hour  arranging  a page  of  copy  so  the  headings  don't  "tombstone"— a chore 
that  his  readers  would  never  miss  if  he  did  away  with  it  altogether.  But 
he  doesn't  dare  admit  it,  even  to  himself. 

Let  some  other  collector  analyze  that! 
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THE  VOCABULARY  AND  METHODS  OF  RAISING 


BURLEY  TOBACCO  IN  WESTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
by  Jim  Wayne  Miller 


Burley  tobacco  has  long  been  the  chief  cash  crop  grown  in  the  southern 
Appalachian  mountains.  Throughout  the  area  one  finds  a continuity  of  words 
and  ways  involved  in  burley  tobacco  production,  ^ but  there  is  also  color- 
ful variety  in  local  practices  and  terms. 

The  methods  of  raising  burley  tobacco,  and  the  attendant  words  and  ex- 
pressions presented  here,  describe  burley  production  in  Upper  and  Lower  New- 
found, North,  South  and  Old  Turkey  Creek,  Big  and  Little  Sandy  Mush,  Sugar 
Creek,  Hogeye,  Surrett  Cove  and  Meadows town— all  of  them  communities  in  Bun- 
combe County,  western  North  Carolina.  These  communities  are  subsumed  by 
school  district  and  post  office  under  the  larger  community  of  Leicester. 
However,  the  description  applies  also  to  the  surrounding  counties  of  Madison, 
Henderson,  Yancey,  Haywood  and  to  counties  further  to  the  west. 

All  the  terms  and  methods  given  here  I learned  working  with  my  grand- 
father, Fred  Steven  Smith  (1875-1962),  who  lived  in  Buncombe  County  all  his 
life  except  for  one  crop  year  spent  as  a boy  in  South  Carolina.  During  his 
lifetime  he  made  over  sixty  crops  of  burley  tobacco  and,  as  a boy,  assisted 
in  producing  still  others. 

Preparation  of  Tobacco  Beds 

Burley  tobacco  production  is  a year-round  activity.  Charles  Guthrie 
reports  that  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  burning  tobacco  beds  "was  usually 
started  before  daylight  on  a clear  day  in  late  winter  when  the  ground  was 
dry"  (p.  38).  In  western  North  Carolina,  burning  beds  was  not  exclusively 
but  frequently  a night-time  activity  begun  anytime  after  the  wind  lay.  It 
was  not  unusual  for  a burning  to  turn  into  a get-together  with  casual  though 
recognizable  social  aspects.  Men  and  boys  sitting  around  a country  store 
in  the  evening,  or  coming  off  the  creek  in  car  or  truck  would  see  the  glow 


**  The  author,  born  in  the  Leicester  community  of  Buncombe  County,  is  Asso- 
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articles,  stories,  and  reviews  have  appeared  in  MODERN  PHILOLOGY,  KEN- 
TUCKY FOLKLORE  RECORD,  GEORGIA  REVIEW,  THE  WRITER,  and  other  journals. 


against  the  sky  and  know  a neighbor  was  burning  a bed.  All  together,  or 
two  or  three  at  a time,  they  would  mosey  off  up  there  (the  beds  were  usually 
burnt  on  a ridge  where  the  sun  would  hit)  and  throughout  the  evening  cars 
and  trucks  would  pull  off  the  road  and  others  would  climb  the  ridge  on  foot 
to  the  brush  and  log  fire  (usually  12  feet  wide  and  anywhere  from  60  to  120 
feet  long).  Some  came  to  talk  crops,  fox  hunting  and  politics,  while  they 
smoked  pipes  or  chewed  tobacco  and  spit  in  the  edge  of  the  fire.  Others, 
boys  usually,  brought  arsh  taters  to  roast  in  coals,  and  even  slices  of  ham 
to  spit  on  green  sticks  like  wieners.  These  evenings  lasted  quite  late, 
for  the  owner  set  up  with  the  fire  to  make  sure  it  didn't  get  out. 

It  was  on  such  evenings  that  boys  learned  to  see  not  just  the  man  in 
the  moon  but  the  man  in  the  moon  piling  brush.  And  since  the  bed-burner 
sometimes  threw  on  more  brush  or  re-positioned  half-burned  branches  that 
fell  down  from  the  pile,  the  notion  of  the  man  in  the  moon  as  brush-piler 
worked  itself  into  a poem  of  mine  about  grief  and  personal  loss  called 
"Burning  Tobacco  Beds."  The  long  foreground  of  preparation  for  the  burning, 
as  well  as  the  purpose  (to  kill  weedseeds)  are  indicated  in  the  poem.  And 
it  is  against  the  background  of  tobacco -bed  burning  as  a night-time  activity 
that  the  grieved  speaker  emphasizes  burning  the  bed  alone: 

I'm  burning  tobacco  beds  alone  tonight 
and  talking  to  myself  and  to  the  flames. 

October  I chopped  a clearing  on  this  ridge, 
piled  the  brush  high,  weighted  it  down  with  chunks. 

No  weedseed  will  be  left  among  these  ashes; 
before  the  dogwoods  blossom  on  these  hills, 
misty  tobacco  beds  will  patch  the  slopes 
like  caterpillar  nests  in  apple  trees. 

I just  sat  down  and  leaned  against  this  stump, 
fired  my  pipe  and  looked  up  at  the  moon. 

A chunk  fell  down  and  sparks  flew  up  like  quail. 

So  used  to  burning  tobacco  beds  with  you, 

I turned  and  thought  I saw  you  through  the  smoke, 
working  like  that  old  brush-piler  on  the  moon.  ^ 

Once  the  bed  was  burnt,  it  was  framed  by  poles  and  dug  up  with  a hoe 
or  mattock,  since  the  bed  was  usually  in  a place  too  remote  for  bringing 
in  a mule  and  plow.  The  soil  was  prepared  to  receive  the  tobacco  seeds  by 
raking  it  until  it  was  free  of  clods.  Ashes  and  soil  were  thoroughly  mixed. 
Guthrie  describes  the  tobacco  seed  as  being  "mixed  with  fine  wood  ashes  and 
sowed  by  hand"  (p.  38).  Compared  to  this,  the  custom  I am  familiar  with, 
that  of  mixing  the  tobacco  seeds  with  com  meal  and  broadcasting  them,  seems 
an  extravagance.  On  the  other  hand,  farmers  in  western  North  Carolina  often 
did  not  trouble  to  fashion  a tamper , reported  by  Guthrie  as  being  made  "by 
nailing  a large  flat  board  to  a sapling  for  a handle"  (p.  38),  and  used  to 
tamp  the  seeds  into  the  loose  soil.  More  often,  a farmer  would  tromp  in- 
stead of  tamp;  that  is,  beginning  at  one  end  of  the  bed,  he  would  press  the 
seeds  into  the  soil  by  stepping  on  every  inch  of  the  bed,  letting  his  tracks 
overlap  a little.  One  of  my  earliest  memories  is  of  being  taken  to  a clear- 
ing where  a tobacco  bed  was  in  preparation  and  seeing  my  grandfather's  tracks 
hundreds  of  them,  on  the  smooth  expanse  of  the  bed. 

After  the  seeds  were  sown  and  tromped , the  bed  was  covered  with  tobacco 
canvas  (cheesecloth)  stretched  over  the  bed  and  tacked  to  poles.  Except 
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for  the  few  weeks  when  they  were  on  the  beds,  my  grandfather's  canvases, 
used  season  after  season  and  patched  in  many  places,  hung  plaited  ropelike 
on  pegs  in  the  barn.  In  addition  to  being  covered,  the  bed  was  usually 
ditched  around  to  keep  water  from  running  through  it. 

Setting  Tobacco 

While  the  seeds  sprouted  and  grew  in  the  bed,  the  farmer  prepared  the 
tobacco  patch.  This  required  backbreaking  labor.  Whether  a bottom-land 
patch  beside  a creek  or  branch,  or  a hillside  or  newground , the  land  was 
broke  (plowed)  and  harred  (harrowed).  In  addition,  my  grandfather  often 
used  a clodbuster , a homemade  drag  consisting  of  boards  nailed  overlapping 
to  the  bottom  of  sled  runners,  weighted  down  with  rocks  (and  children)  and 
drug  (dragged)  by  horses  and  mules  over  the  patch.  Afterwards  the  land  was 
laid  off  into  rows.  Fertilizer  was  hand-s trowed  (strewn)  in  the  fur  or 
furruh  (furrow)  and  then  the  row  was  run  up  (ridged)  by  running  a single- 
foot plow  on  either  side  of  the  furrow  so  that  the  earth  was  thrown  into  a 
peaked  ridge  on  which  the  tobacco  plants  were  set. 

In  the  Cumberland  Valley,  Guthrie  reports,  farmers  waited  for  a "tobac- 
co season  in  late  May  or  early  June,"  a time  "following  a rain  when  the 
ground  was  moist  enough  to  prevent  death  of  the  transplanted  tobacco  seed- 
lings" (p.  39).  In  western  North  Carolina  farmers  would  take  advantage  of 
such  a time,  but  no  one  spoke  of  a "season"  or  waited  for  such  a propitious 
time,  since  plants  could  be  watered  when  they  were  transplanted.  Often  the 
patch  bordered  a creek  or  branch.  If  there  was  no  natural  hole  (pool) , the 
flow  would  be  dammed  temporarily  so  buckets  of  water  could  be  dipped  and 
carried  to  the  field,  usually  by  younger  members  of  the  family.  If  the  field 
was  not  close  to  a spring  or  stream,  water  was  hauled,  usually  in  55-gallon 
steel  drums,  on  a sled  or  truck  bed. 

Plants  were  pulled  from  the  beds  and  brought  to  the  field  in  baskets 
and  galvanized  warsh  (wash)  tubs , where  they  were  dropped , set , watered,  and 
covered.  Where  families  were  large  (and  they  usually  were),  tasks  fell  to 
children,  adolescents  or  grown-ups  according  to  the  degree  of  skill  or 
strength  involved.  A small  girl  could  drop . since  little  strength  was  re- 
quired to  walk  down  the  row  with  an  armload  of  tobacco  plants  and  drop  them 
on  the  ridge  from  12  to  18  inches  apart.  But  she  might  not  be  permitted  to 
pull  plants  from  the  bed  if  she  could  not  judge  which  were  the  proper  size, 

the  healthiest  looking,  and  which  had  the  straightest  shanks.  Yearling  boys 

could  carry  big  buckets  of  water  up  from  the  branch  or  from  the  sled  or  truck 
placing  them  at  stations  in  the  patch  where  smaller  boys  and  girls  with  small 
er  buckets  could  fill  up  and  go  behind  the  setter,  pouring  a dipper  of  water 
into  the  hole. 

Moving  behind  the  dropper , the  setter  put  the  plant  into  the  earth  by 
taking  the  plant  by  the  roots  and,  using  the  index  and  middle  fingers,  mak- 
ing a hole  in  the  soil  and  slipping  the  plant  into  a standing  position. 

Since  the  ground  was  often  rocky,  a row  or  two  of  this  would  wear  the  fin- 
gernails to  the  quick.  So,  many  people  used  a wooden  peg  to  make  the  hole. 

Behind  the  setter  came  the  water  jack  or  waterboy  with  bucket  and  long- 

handled  dipper  or  gourd,  watering  the  plants.  Behind  the  water jack  came 
the  coverer,  who  like  the  setter,  bent  over  from  one  end  of  the  row  to  the 
other,  and  raked  dirt  around  the  plant  with  a flip  of  the  hand. 

In  the  late  forties  my  grandfather,  uncharacteristically,  acquired  a 
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mechanical  hand-setter.  Now  news  of  the  Industrial  Revolution  came  unsolic- 
ited to  him  year  after  year;  he  discarded  it  like  junk  mail.  A new  way  of 
doing  something,  a new  device  or  machine  might  amuse  him  but  almost  never 
seriously  engage  him.  On  seeing  something  like  an  irrigation  system  demon- 
strated, he  would  look  at  you  and  smile  tolerantly,  as  if  viewing  the  elab- 
orate and  fanciful  ingenuity  of  a child.  Studying  on  it,  he  might  allow  as 
how  a feller  might  find  it  right  handy— some  other  feller.  As  for  him,  he 
went  serenely  about  his  business,  assimilating  little  beyond  what  he  learned 
as  a youth,  innovation  remaining  forever  in  the  realm  of  the  novelty,  the 
doo-dad , sometimes  pretty  amazing  but  also  rather  useless,  like  Silly  Putty. 

My  grandfather  would  probably  never  have  owned  a mechanical  hand-setter 
had  he  not  got  it  as  boot  in  a trade  of  foxhounds.  About  three  feet  long 
and  weighing  five  or  six  pounds  when  empty,  the  device  consisted  of  two  ta- 
pering metal  tubes  soldered  together  and  converging  at  the  bottom  in  a set 
of  jaws  that  could  be  plunged  into  the  soil  and  opened  by  a trigger.  Lying 
on  its  side,  with  a bolt  behind  the  jaws  for  an  eye,  the  hand-setter  looked 
somewhat  like  a silver,  pre-historic  fish.  The  larger  tube,  open  at  the  top, 
held  about  six  quarts  of  water.  Holding  the  device  upright,  the  setter 
plunged  it  into  the  ground,  usually  sloshing  water  on  himself  and  the  dropper, 
who  walked  beside  him  tossing  plants,  like  darts,  into  the  smaller  tube. 

When  the  trigger  was  pulled,  the  jaws  opened,  pushing  the  earth  back  and  re- 
leasing water  which  caught  the  tobacco  plant  by  the  roots  and  swept  it 
through  the  jaws  into  the  ground.  The  hand-setter  was  then  lifted  vertically 
and  when  clear  of  the  plant,  the  jaws  were  closed  by  releasing  the  trigger. 
The  hand-setter  eliminated  none  of  the  operations  involved  in  setting  bur- 
ley  tobacco.  And  larger  plants  tended  to  get  stuck  in  the  tube  and  would 
have  to  be  knocked  through  with  a clod  or  handful  of  dirt.  But  the  machine 
did  make  the  job  of  setting  somewhat  less  back-breaking. 

If  the  setting  carried  over  to  a second  day  and  plants  were  left  over, 
they  were  stored  in  the  springhouse  or  in  wet  ground  on  the  branchbank,  held 
in  place  with  their  roots  in  water  by  a piece  of  sod. 

A number  of  plants  inevitably  died.  A week  or  ten  days  after  plants 
were  set,  one  went  through  the  patch  again,  re-setting.  Setting  and  re-set- 
ting  were  accomplished  usually  by  mid-June,  although  my  grandfather,  repeat- 
ing a commonplace  among  farmers  in  western  North  Carolina,  said  bur ley  set 
by  the  Fourth  of  July  would  always  make  it.  Once  I set  four-tenths  of  an 
acre  of  burley  tobacco  on  the  ninth  of  July;  it  was  hanging  in  the  barn 
cured  before  first  frost. 

Cultivating  the  Patch 

Guthrie  mentions  the  first  operation  after  setting  as  harrowing  (p.  39). 
Comparing  this  with  procedure  in  western  North  Carolina,  I find  the  activity 
the  same  but  the  terms  different.  The  harrowing  of  the  Cumberland  Valley 
is  called  cultivation  in  western  North  Carolina.  Burley-tobacco  farmers  in 
western  North  Carolina  understood  by  harrow  (har)  a drag  in  the  shape  of  a 
triangle  constructed  of  squared  beams  and  set  with  steel  spikes  to  be  used 
only  in  preparing  ground  prior  to  setting.  To  har  (harrow)  a tobacco  patch 
after  the  plants  were  already  growing  there  would  be  understood  by  western 
North  Carolina  farmers  as  disastrous!  The  garden-harrow  used  in  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  and  cited  by  Guthrie  is  called  in  western  North  Carolina  a culti- 
vator, a many-footed  plow  run  twice  in  the  balk  (space  between  the  rows)  to 
break  the  ground.  The  cultivator  was  distinguished  from  the  hill- turner , 
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used  to  break  ground,  and  from  the  single-foot , the  plow  used  to  run-up 
ground.  A tobacco  patch  might  be  cultivated,  in  this  limited  sense  of  the 
word,  twice,  and  after  each  cultivation  it  was  hoed  (loose  dirt  was  pulled 
around  each  plant).  Finally,  it  was  laid  by  (cultivated  a final  time  but 
not  hoed) . 


Topping  and  Suckering 

After  tobacco  was  laid  by,  farmers  had  a respite,  or  turned  to  other 
tasks,  until  it  was  time  to  top  (break  out  the  blooms)  and  sucker  (break 
off  the  rank  green  shoots  that  appeared  between  leaf  and  stalk  subsequent 
to  topping).  Topping  and  suckering  were  unpleasant  tasks.  If  one  worked 
the  patch  early,  the  dew  was  usually  so  heavy  he  emerged  wet.  If  he  waited 
until  the  sun  dried  the  patch  off,  he  suffered  the  heat  and  tobacco  gum. 

My  grandfather  preferred  the  early  morning  hours  for  topping  and  suck- 
ering—from  about  five  to  nine  a.m.  For  years  he  simply  waded  into  the  dewy 
patch  and  after  three  or  four  hours  came  out  wr ingin1  wet  or  soppin ' wet, 
or  sometimes  there  wasn't  a dry  thread  on  his  bidy . But  when  he  got  into 
his  eighties,  his  bidy  forced  him  to  take  precautions  and  adopt  a certain 
wariness.  He  fashioned  an  apron  of  oilcloth  which  extended  to  his  armpits. 
Thus  waterproofed,  he  continued  to  top  and  sucker  while  dew  was  on  the 
patch,  and  to  predict  the  number  of  winter  snows  by  the  number  of  foggy 
mornings  in  August. 


Cutting  and  Stringing  Burley 

Anywhere  from  the  third  week  in  August  to  the  end  of  September,  de- 
pending on  when  the  crop  was  set,  burley  tobacco  began  to  ripen,  turning 
yellow  from  the  bottom  leaves  upward.  This  ripening  process  was  sometimes 
referred  to  as  firing , although  the  term  has  a different  meaning  from  the 
transitive  use  of  the  verb  in  the  flu-  or  fire-cured  tobacco  belt.  A farm- 
er would  note  that  his  burley  was  firin'  (ripening)  fast  and  make  prepara- 
tions to  begin  cutting,, 

The  tobacco  knife  with  its  trapezoidal  blade,  as  described  by  Guthrie, 
was  then  used  and  still  is  used  in  western  North  Carolina.  Tobacco  knives 
can  be  purchased  in  country  stores  but  old-timers  generally  consider  them 
inferior  to  tobacco  knives  such  as  the  one  my  grandfather  owned,  made  by  a 
blacksmith  from  a piece  of  a broken  cross-cut  saw  set  in  a stout  ash  handle. 

The  method  employed  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  of  getting  the  stalks  onto 
wooden  sticks  for  hanging  is  altogether  different  from  that  employed  in  west- 
ern North  Carolina.  Guthrie  describes  each  stalk  as  being  "split  from  the 
top  with  the  knife  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  ground.  It  was  then  cut 
off  and  left  lying  in  the  sun  until  wilted.  When  wilted,  tobacco  was  hung 
by  placing  the  split  stalks  astride  tobacco  sticks  and  laid  aside  for  haul- 
ing to  the  barn  or  being  otherwise  disposed  of"  (p.  40).  In  western  North 
Carolina  tobacco  was  always  strung  ^ on  the  stick  with  what  Heap,  in  his 
word  list,  calls  a spear , a hollow,  sharp-pointed  piece  of  steel  that  fits 
like  a cone  over  the  end  of  the  tobacco  stick.  Three  words  for  this  imple- 
ment were  commonly  used  in  western  North  Carolina:  stringer , needle  and 
gaev.  My  grandfather  used  all  three  words  but  showed  a preference  for  the 
last.  The  term  gaev  I assume  to  be  a form  of  standard  English  gaff , a term 
used  in  cockfighting  to  designate  a metal  spur  fastened  over  the  gamecock's 
natural  spur.  Since  the  gaff  of  cockfighting  and  the  gaev  used  to  string 
burley  tobacco  are  structurally  similar,  I suppose  the  latter  term  and  mean- 
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ing  is  a metaphorical  extension  of  the  former. 

Prior  to  cutting  and  stringing,  someone,  usually  a child,  went  between 
the  rows  laying  tobacco  sticks  almost  end  to  end,  so  they  would  be  there 
for  the  stringer  when  he  came  through.  There  were  two  varieties  of  sticks: 
split  and  sawed.  Split  sticks  were  preferred  because  stalks  ran  more  smooth- 
ly on  them,  following  the  grain  of  the  wood.  With  sawed  sticks  the  strung 
stalk  ran  against  the  grain  and  made  stringing  rougher ' n ary  cob.  If  a man 
had  time,  and  timber  on  his  place,  he  could  make  extra  cash  by  cutting  down 
a tree  (a  slender  yellow  pine  would  do  very  well) , sawing  or  chopping  it  in- 
to 4 1/2-foot  lengths  and  splitting  these  into  sticks.  After  the  wood  dried 
out,  he  could  work  during  slack  times  and  on  rainy  days  under  his  barn  shed 
sharpening  both  ends  of  the  sticks  with  a hatchet.  Sometimes  he  knew  some- 
one in  the  community  who  needed  sticks;  if  not,  he  could  leave  word  at  the 
store  that  he  had  sticks  for  sale.  Someone  would  always  buy  them,  in  bun- 
dles of  one  hundred,  or  else  trade  him  something  for  them. 

One  end  of  the  tobacco  stick  was  pushed  into  the  ground  by  taking  hold 
of  it  with  both  hands  and  bearing  down.  When  the  stick  was  firmly  in  the 
ground  and  standing  perpendicular,  or  at  a slight  angle,  the  gaev  was  placed 
on  the  stick.  The  cutter,  grasping  the  standing  stalk  of  tobacco  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  from  the  top  with  his  left  hand,  reached  down  with  his 
right  and  cut  the  stalk  about  two  inches  above  the  ground,  bending  the  stalk 
slightly  and  drawing  the  blade  up  towards  him.  (The  sound  of  the  blade  slic- 
ing the  stalk  is  something  like  the  splitting  of  a ripe  watermelon  as  a knife 
moves  through  the  rind.)  The  cutter  then  passed  the  stalk  to  the  stringer , 
who  laid  the  stalk  on  the  sharp  point  of  the  gaev  about  eight  inches  from 
the  butt  and  pressed  down.  The  stalk  was  thus  split,  strung  on  the  stick 
and  pushed  to  the  ground,  and  the  process  was  repeated  until  the  stick  held 
five  or  six  stalks,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  tobacco.  If  a farmer  want- 
ed to  convey  the  size  of  his  tobacco  to  a neighbor,  he  might  say,  "I'm  only 
stringing  five  stalks  to  the  stick."  Or  if,  in  a fit  of  hyperbole,  someone 
wanted  to  communicate  the  notion  of  a runty,  diminutive  patch  of  burley,  he 
might  say,  "You  could  string  the  whole  patch  on  one  short  stickl" 

Cutting  and  stringing  were  jobs  for  adult  members  of  the  family.  One 
seldom  saw  a boy  under  sixteen  cutting  or  stringing,  although  man  and  wife 
teams  were  not  uncommon,  the  wife  cutting,  the  man  stringing.  Cutting  re- 
quired strength  and  finesse.  Stringing  called  for  real  skill  and  was  ob- 
viously dangerous.  There  were  stories  and  warning  about  men  who  had  stum- 
bled and  fallen  on  a gaev , who  had  pierced  an  ear  or  lost  an  eye  to  a gaev 
as  their  head  moved  down  when  pushing  a stalk  to  the  bottom  of  a stick.  If 
a stalk  turned  off  the  gaev  just  as  the  stringer  pushed  down  with  consider- 
able force,  he  could  be  pitched  forward  and  impaled  as  if  on  a spear  point. 

There  were  variations  in  the  operation  of  cutting  and  stringing.  Some- 
times, of  necessity,  or  to  display  his  virtuosity,  a man  would  cut  and  string 
alone.  I have  seen  contests  develop  in  a patch  where  two  or  three  men,  each 
cutting  and  stringing,  would  race  to  the  end  of  the  rows.  Every  man  devel- 
oped his  own  style;  his  reputation  and,  to  an  extent,  his  standing  among  his 
peers,  rested  on  his  skill  as  a cutter  and  stringer. 

Hanging  Burley 

Burley  tobacco  stood  in  the  field  after  it  was  cut  at  least  until  it 
wilted  and  could  be  handled  more  easily.  It  was  not  unusual  for  farmers  to 
allow  it  to  stand  in  the  field  overnight  or  even  two  or  three  days  before 
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housing  it  (hanging  it  in  the  barn).  Deliberately  leaving  tobacco  standing 
on  sticks  in  the  field  to  partially  cure  in  a succession  of  dry  clear  days 
in  late  August  or  early  September  was  called  sticking.  Some  farmers  were 
proponents  of  sticking  as  opposed  to  scaffolding  (allowing  the  tobacco  to 
hang  on  a temporary  scaffold  in  the  open  air  several  days  before  housing 
it).  Sticking  and  scaffolding  were  practised  for  various  reasons:  if  you 
were  pressed  for  barn  room,  you  could  obviously  get  more  tobacco  into  the 
barn  eventually  if  first  you  allowed  it  to  partially  cure  either  in  the 
field  or  on  a scaffold.  Some  farmers  claimed  hurley  "just  naturally  kyored 
(cured)  U£  prettier"  if  it  was  stuck  or  scaffolded  before  it  was  housed. 
Others  maintained  sticking  and  scaffolding  avoided  chances  of  barn-scald, 
caused  by  crowding  the  burley  and  resulting  in  poor  circulation  of  air  in 
the  barn. 


No  matter  whether  the  burley  was  stuck  or  scaffolded,  or  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  field  only  until  it  wilted , it  was  removed  to  the  barn  on  sleds 
with  specially  constructed  tobacco  beds  4 (not  to  be  confused  with  the  to- 
bacco bed  where  seedlings  are  grown)  or  on  wagons,  trucks  or  trailers  pulled 
by  tractors.  Loading  burley  for  the  trip  to  the  barn  was  work  for  adults, 
usually,  since  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  bruising.  One  had  to  be  both 
strong  and  tall  enough  to  loosen  the  sticks  from  the  ground  and,  grasping 
them  mid-way  with  an  even  distribution  of  weight  toward  either  end,  lift 
them  high  with  one  arm  and  hold  them  there  while  walking,  to  avoid  dragging 
them  or  stepping  on  the  ends  of  leaves.  Tobacco  was  loaded  onto  the  sled 
or  wagon  from  all  four  sides,  tips  pointing  to  the  center  of  the  bed,  and 
in  an  alternating  fashion  so  that  tips  of  one  stick  lapped  over  tips  point- 
ing from  the  opposite  side.  In  this  way  sticks  were  tied  on  the  bed  to  pre- 
vent slipping  to  one  side  and  possible  spilling  during  the  trip  to  the  barn, 
usually  by  way  of  rough  sled  road  or  down  steep  banks  through  a creek  or 
branch. 


Tobacco  barns  were  outfitted  with  tierpoles  running  the  length  and 
height  of  the  structure  and  spaced  about  4 feet  apart  horizontally  and  4 to 
41/2  feet  apart  vertically.  A set  of  tiers  extending  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  bam  was  called  a room.  A barn  5 and  6 tiers  high  was  not 
unusual.  Hen  stood  spraddle- legged  on  the  tierpoles  and  received  tobacco 
from  the  ground,  taking  it  by  the  pointed  end  of  the  stick  as  it  was  handed 
up.  The  sticks  were  lapped:  the  first  stick  was  handed  up  to  the  top  tier, 
the  second  to  the  second  highest  tier  and  hung  just  ahead  of  the  depending 
tips  of  the  first  stick,  the  third  on  the  third  highest  tier  a little  ahead 
of  the  tips  of  the  second  stick,  and  so  on,  down  to  the  bottom  tier,  when 
the  process  was  begun  again  and  the  tiers  were  gradually  filled  as  the  men 
worked  backwards  out  the  poles. 

Hanging  burley  tobacco,  especially  anywhere  near  the  top  tier,  was  an 
even  hotter,  gummier  and  more  unpleasant  task  than  suckering  and  topping, 
for  it  could  be  hotter  right  under  the  tin  or  tarpaper  or  shingle  roof  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  high  incidence  of  bumping  into  wasp  and  hornet  nests!) 
than  out  in  the  sun. 


Stripping  and  Tying 

Burley  tobacco  hung  in  the  barns  during  the  generally  warm  dry  weather  of 
September  and  October  and  cured  a golden  to  reddish  brown.  However,  in  this 
condition  leaves  were  brickie  (brittle)  and  shattered  easily.  November  usu- 
ally brought  damp,  foggy  weather  with  enough  moisture  in  the  air  to  bring 
the  tobacco  in  case  or  in  order.  In  this  condition  the  leaves  were  soft  and 
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somewhat  leathery.  A farmer  could  begin  working  off  his  crop.  This  was 
an  on-again,  off-again  activity,  since  the  weather  might  clear  after  a day 
or  two  and  tobacco  would  go  out  of  case  or  order.  In  an  effort  not  to  be 
so  dependent  on  the  vagaries  of  weather,  farmers  often  dug  casing  houses , 
also  called  pack  houses  •*  or  simply  basements.  These  were  work  rooms  dug 
into  a bank  or  the  side  of  a hill.  Earthen  floors  and  walls  afforded  an 
atmosphere  constantly  damp  and  moist.  These  casing  houses  were  equipped 
with  tierpoles  so  tobacco  could  be  brought  there  in  low  case  (moist  enough 
to  handle  if  you  were  careful,  but  not  moist  enough  to  work  off)  and  brought 
into  higher  case.  But  you  wanted  to  make  sure  it  didn't  get  in  too  high  a 
case  (wet).  The  casing  house  might  be  a two-story  structure,  the  upper  floor 
serving  as  a storeroom  or  can  house  for  the  family's  canned  goods. 

The  first  phase  of  working  off  the  crop  was  stripping , pulling  the 
leaves  from  the  stalk  and  separating  them  into  grades . Stripping  called 
for  good  lighting  and  discrimination.  If  a farmer  worked  in  the  barn  when 
tobacco  was  ill  case . he  might  sit  or  stand  at  the  open  door  in  order  to  see 
better.  If  he  worked  in  a casing  house,  he  might  work  standing  or  sitting 
in  the  door  or  he  might  have  had  the  foresight  to  put  in  a large  window. 

Most  farmers  preferred  daylight  to  electric  lights,  which  were  considered 
inadequate  for  making  the  sometimes  subtle  distinctions  necessary  in  grading. 

Guthrie  reports  that  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  there  was  a stripper  for 
each  grade.  "The  person  who  pulled  the  first  grade  passed  the  stalk  to  the 
next  person  standing  at  the  stripping  table.  This  process  continued  until 
each  grade  had  been  removed"  (p.  41).  In  western  North  Carolina,  while  sev- 
eral people  might  be  stripping,  each  stripper  pulled  all  the  leaves  from 
each  stalk  and  decided  which  grade  every  leaf  would  go  into.  He  did  not 
pull  off  the  leaves  of  one  grade  only  and  pass  the  stalk  to  someone  else. 

And  while  some  strippers  preferred  to  stand,  just  as  often  they  sat  on  an 
upturned  nail  keg,  a block  of  wood,  or  in  a straight-backed  chair  bottomed 
with  oak  splits  or  sea-grass  string  (also  called  binder  twine,  used  in  ty- 
ing tops  into  shocks  in  cornfields).  The  stripper  would  usually  drive  to- 
bacco sticks  into  the  ground  in  front  of  him  to  make  partitions  for  the 
different  grades.  He  picked  up  a stalk  by  the  butt-end,  held  it  to  the 
light  and  began  stripping  from  the  bottom  up.  Commonly  used  grades  in  the 
Cumberland  Valley,  according  to  Guthrie,  were  dog-trash,  trash,  lugs,  bright- 
leaf,  red  leaf,  and  tips  (p.  41).  In  western  North  Carolina  five  grades 
were  commonly  made:  raggedy  lugs,  bright  lugs,  bright  red,  dark  red,  and 
tips.  Some  farmers  made  further  distinctions.  I once  heard  a farmer  an- 
nounce proudly  that  "this  year  he  was  making  eight  grades."  But  this  was 
taken  only  as  further  evidence  of  the  man's  peculiarness. 

Generally  the  bottommost  leaves  were  the  most  valuable,  becoming  less 
so  the  further  up  the  stalk  they  were  found.  Raggedy  lugs,  the  bottommost 
leaves,  thinner  in  texture  and  less  gummy,  were  so-called  because  of  their 
ragged  appearance;  since  the  leaves  began  ripening  in  the  field  at  the  bot- 
tom up,  raggedy  lugs  were  often  partially  brown  and  dry  at  cutting  time  and 
shattered  during  the  cutting,  loading  and  hanging.  These  leaves  were  also 
ragged  from  being  partially  beaten  into  the  ground  by  rain. 

Raggedy  lugs  referred  only  to  leaves  pulled  from  the  stalks  at  strip- 
ping time.  There  was  a further  grade  called  ground  lugs  which  might  be  got 
by  priming  the  patch  before  cutting  time.  Many  farmers  made  no  effort  to 
save  ground  lugs.  But  an  enterprising  boy,  beginning  in  July,  could  go 
through  the  patch  periodically  until  cutting  time,  on  his  hunkers  between 
the  rows  mornings  when  dew  was  on,  and  prime  these  ground  lugs  which  other - 
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wise  would  be  beaten  into  the  ground  and  rotten  by  cutting  time.  The  leaves 
were  carried  to  the  barn  in  baskets  or  by  the  armload  or  on  a sled,  and 
scattered  on  the  floor  of  the  barn  loft  for  further  drying  (the  stems  were 
still  fat  and  juicy) , or  they  could  be  tied  into  hands  (bunches  of  15  or  20 
leaves)  with  twine  or  rubber  bands  and  hung  astraddle  tobacco  sticks  on 
tiers.  At  marketing  time  a boy's  basket  of  ground  lugs  might  net  him  any- 
where from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  Christmas  money.  His  father  might 
tell  him,  "That's  yore  Santy  Claus." 

After  the  tobacco  was  stripped  and  separated  into  grades,  it  was  tied 
into  hands  and  bound  up  with  a tie  leaf.  Older  and  more  experienced  members 
of  the  family  usually  tied  the  more  valuable  grades.  Dark  red  and  tips 
might  fall  to  boys  and  girls.  The  tiers,  working  at  some  distance  from  the 
strippers,  would  come  to  the  tobacco  stick  partitions,  pick  up  an  armload 
of  leaves  and  retire  to  a gloomier  spot,  for  the  strippers  were  positioned 
in  the  best  light  available. 

1 

Packing  and  Marketing 

When  the  tobacco  was  worked  off,  the  hands  were  packed  on  flat  tobacco 
baskets , made  usually  from  thick  oak  splits  and  obtained  from  tobacco  ware- 
houses. Like  stringing,  hanging  and  stripping,  packing  required  know-how. 
The  packer  filled  the  bottom  of  the  basket  (whose  sides  were  no  more  than 
2 or  3 inches  high)  with  hands  of  tobacco  in  a more  or  less  haphazard  fash- 
ion until  the  tobacco  was  level  with  the  top  of  the  basket.  Then,  as  some- 
one passed  him  the  hands,  he  placed  them  side  by  side,  butt-ends  hanging  a 
little  over  the  basket's  edge,  pressing  each  one  down  with  his  knee,  working 
clockwise,  packing  the  basket  to  a height  of  5 or  6 feet.  A basket  packed 
in  this  manner  might  weigh  500  pounds  or  more. 

These  baskets  were  then  loaded  and  hauled  to  the  tobacco  warehouse 
where  they  were  sold  at  auction,  unless  a farmer  ran  into  a pinhooker  (an 
independent  entrepreneur)  before  unloading,  who  might  make  him  a price  for 
the  crop,  the  pinhooker  being  dependent  for  his  livelihood  on  reselling  at 
a profit.  The  market  season  for  burley  tobacco  in  western  North  Carolina 
ran  from  around  December  1-20  with  a break  for  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day, 
after  which  time  it  resumed  and  ran  until  the  market  was  exhausted— usually 
by  around  January  20.  If  at  all  possible,  farmers  liked  to  have  tobacco 
worked  off  and  on  the  floor  (of  the  warehouse)  in  time  for  the  opening  sale. 
Failing  that,  they  might  have  it  ready  for  the  first  sale  after  the  holiday 
break,  usually  around  the  third  or  fourth  of  January.  Obviously,  not  every- 
one could  sell  on  these  two  days;  nevertheless,  they  were  days  farmers  aimed 
for. 


Diseases  of  Burley  Tobacco,  Pests,  Hazards 

A burley  tobacco  crop  which  reached  the  warehouse  floor  had  survived 
a host  of  diseases  and  pests.  A carefully  prepared  bed  might  simply  fail , 
with  only  a few  of  the  seeds  germinating.  Or,  despite  the  cheesecloth  can- 
vas covering  the  bed,  unusually  severe  late  frost  might  kill  the  seedlings, 
especially  if  frost  came  when  they  were  just  beginning  to  show  through  (the 
ground).  Young  plants  might  be  attacked  by  blue  mold  (in  the  bed),  by  cut- 
worm (in  bed  or  field),  and  by  budworm  (in  the  field).  Also,  once  plants 
were  transplanted  to  the  field,  they  could  be  destroyed  or  their  growth  im- 
paired and  the  subsequent  quality  of  the  leaves  decreased  by  tobacco  worms , 
by  wildfire  (a  spreading  fungus  disease) , by  hollow-stalk  or  black  shank. 

If  the  tobacco  patch  was  a bottom-land  piece  and  poorly  drained,  extended 
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wet  weather  could  leave  drowned  out  patches  of  tobacco,  stunted  and  yellow. 

As  the  tobacco  matured,  leaves  might  be  destroyed  or  damaged  by  frenching 
(curling  up  and  drying  at  the  edges,  as  if  they  had  been  near  intense  heat). 

There  were  other  weather  perils  and  environmental  hazards.  Hail  could 
be  devastating.  Our  crop  was  destroyed  by  hail  in  August,  1949,  just  be- 
fore cutting  time.  An  acreage  which  the  previous  year  had  produced  a check 
for  over  $1,000  that  year  netted  $144  for  leaves  primed  from  the  hail-struck 
field.  Similar  ruination  could  be  wrought  by  foxhounds.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  what  destruction  could  be  worked  on  a tobacco  patch  if  a fox, 
some  night  in  July  or  August,  led  a pack  of  a dozen  or  so  foxhounds  on  a 
circuitous  route  through  it.  I have  known  instances  where  foxhunters,  them- 
selves tobacco  farmers,  had  to  pay  damages  to  neighbors  for  damages  done  by 
their  hounds.  If  tobacco  were  bruised  in  the  process  of  cutting,  hauling 
or  hanging,  it  tended  to  cure  up  green  on  the  bruised  spot,  reducing  the 
value  of  the  leaf.  Hanging  tobacco  too  close  in  the  barn,  or  in  a barn  that 
lacked  adequate  ventilation  during  especially  hot,  humid  weather  might  re- 
sult in  barn-scald , what  Guthrie  (p.  41)  and  Heap  (p.  16)  refer  to  as  house- 
burn.  Curiously,  a disease  of  the  leaf  called  frog-eye , resulting  in  round 
white  spots  in  the  cured  leaf,  is  said  to  result  in  higher  prices  and  Is 
therefore  desirable. 

Illegal  Practices 

Since  for  most  farmers  burley  tobacco  was  the  chief,  and  for  many  the 
only,  cash  crop,  it  is  not  surprising  that  certain  unethical  and  illegal 
practices  would  exist,  particularly  practices  that  served  to  increase  the 
amount  of  cash  income.  A farmer's  tobacco  allotment  (allotments  were  intro- 
duced during  the  thirties  under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  administration)  was 
strictly  regulated,  and  occasionally  a farmer,  particularly  in  remote  areas, 
might  resort  to  an  outlaw  patch,  a crop  of  burley  raised  secretly  in  some 
isolated  cove  or  hollow  in  addition  to  his  legal  allotment.  Apparently  this 
practice  is  not  restricted  to  western  North  Carolina.  Kentucky  author  Jesse 
Stuart  has  a story  called  "The  Magic  Land"  (ARIZONA  QUARTERLY,  Spring,  1960), 
in  which  a Kentucky  tobacco  farmer's  land  appears  to  be  magic,  since  it 
yields  year  after  year  an  amazing  poundage  on  an  allotment  no  larger  than 
his  neighbor's;  then  it  is  discovered  that  his  "magic"  land  is  an  outlaw 
patch  hidden  in  the  woods.  In  western  North  Carolina  whenever  a small  air- 
plane flew  over  at  an  unusually  low  altitude,  and  especially  when  it  circled, 
farmers  surmised  it  was  the  Agricultural  Service  searching  for  outlaw  patches. 

There  were  other  attempts  made  to  market  more  burley  tobacco  than  the 
allotment  permitted.  A farmer  seldom  knew  the  exact  acreage  of  his  patch 
and  often  set  out  more  than  the  allotment  allowed,  knowing  that  sometime 
during  the  summer  the  tobacco  measurer  ^ (usually  a schoolteacher  or  college 
man)  would  come  around.  It  might  be  found  that  part  of  the  patch  would  have 
to  be  cut  down  on  the  spot,  the  cutting  witnessed  by  the  measurer.  Usually 
the  farmer  was  allowed  to  select  for  destruction  an  area  of  his  patch  that 
did  not  appear  as  promising  as  the  rest,  perhaps  a drowned-out  patch  or  a 
rocky  area  on  a hillside  where  the  tobacco  had  not  come  on  (flourished)  as 
it  should  have.  But  if  his  patch  afforded  no  such  spot,  and  he  were  obliged 
to  cut  down  two  or  three  tenths  of  an  acre  of  tobacco  he  had  already  topped 
and  suckered,  a fanner  might  be  tempted,  after  the  measurer  was  gone,  to 
string  up  the  tobacco  and  hang  it  in  the  barn.  He  might  also  thin  out  the 
plants  in  his  tobacco  beds,  and  allow  a number  to  reach  maturity.  This  to- 
bacco, too,  always  grown  ostensibly  for  chewin' , might  nevertheless  find  its 
way  to  the  warehouse  floor.  Usually  the  amount  of  tobacco  that  could  be 
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produced  beyond  the  allotment  in  this  way  was  insignificant,  but  sticklers 
considered  it  unethical. 

Just  as  unscrupulous  dairymen  have  been  known  to  water  down  milk,  bur- 
ley  tobacco  farmers  have  been  known  to  nest  a basket , that  is,  conceal  heavy 
foreign  materials  in  the  center  to  give  the  basket  additional  weight.  Ac- 
cording to  my  grandfather,  everything  from  buckets  of  old  nuts  and  bolts 
and  rusty  nails,  to  differentials  and  transmissions  of  automobiles,  to  rocks 
and  anvils  have  been  discovered  inside  baskets  of  tobacco.  If  a basket  was 
suspected  of  being  nested,  it  was  pulled  or  torn  on  the  warehouse  floor. 

Many  farmers  resented  this  suspicion  of  dishonesty;  neither  did  they  appre- 
ciate having  their  baskets  disarrayed,  since  they  felt  appearance  contri- 
buted to  the  eventual  price. 


Prospects 

It  is  not  inconceivable  that  anti-smoking  legislation  sometime  in  the 
future  could  significantly  curtail  the  cigarette  industry,  thus  altering 
the  situation  of  the  burley  tobacco  farmer  more  profoundly  than  it  ever  has 
been  by  the  allotment  system  or  by  price  supports.  But  for  most  the  dislo- 
cation and  the  pinch  will  be  temporary  as  farmers  continue  to  make  the  tran- 
sition from  dependence  upon  tobacco  as  the  chief  cash  crop  to  diversified 
farming  with  combinations  of  burley  tobacco  production  and  dairying  or  truck 
farming.  Others  will  combine  tobacco  farming  with  outside  employment,  as 
some  now  do.  Still  others  will  come  to  rely  on  salaried  employment  alto- 
gether. And  there  will  be  a few,  like  my  grandfather,  who  contrive  to  per- 
petuate in  the  midst  of  change  a balance  between  life  style  and  living. 

Their  lives  will  continue  to  be  marked  by  a certain  stability  and  serenity, 
and  even  a little  wisdom. 


NOTES 

1.  See  Norman  A.  Heap,  "A  Burley  Tobacco  Word  List  from  Lexington, 
Kentucky,"  Publication  of  the  AMERICAN  DIALECT  SOCIETY,  No.  45,  April, 

1966.  Also:  Charles  S.  Guthrie,  "Tobacco:  Cash  Crop  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley,"  KENTUCKY  FOLKLORE  RECORD,  Vol.  XIV,  April-June,  1968,  No.  2,  pp. 
38-43. 

2.  From  COPPERHEAD  CANE  (poems),  pub.  by  Robert  Moore  Allen,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  1964. 

3.  Mr.  Eugene  Robinson  of  Leicester,  North  Carolina,  told  me  in  1968 
that  he  had  raised  43  crops  of  burley.  His  first  crop  of  burley  was  split 
and  hung  on  sticks,  as  Guthrie  describes.  All  subsequent  crops  were  strung. 
According  to  Mr.  Robinson,  stringing  constituted  an  improvement  over  split- 
ting because  it  was  faster. 

4.  Sleds  were  most  efficient  for  hauling  tobacco  down  steep  hills 

and  mountainsides,  from  newgrounds  and  mountain  fields.  The  sled  consisted 
of  a basic  frame  set  on,  preferably,  sourwood  runners . My  grandfather  would 

search  the  woods  to  find  a sourwood  roughly  six  inches  in  diameter  and  with 

a crook  at  the  butt,  so  that  when  the  tree  was  cut  and  squared  with  an  axe, 

the  crook  turned  up  like  the  toe  of  a brogan,  thus  affording  an  almost  ready 

made  runner.  To  this  basic  frame  set  on  runners,  different  beds  could  be 
fitted:  a low  flat  bed  for  hauling  tobacco;  a box  bed  with  a backboard  for 

gathering  corn  and  potatoes;  an  all-purpose  bed  on  which  plows,  corn  planter 
fertilizer  distributor,  fertilizer  and  other  materials  could  be  hauled  to 
the  fields, 

5.  Heap,  in  his  word  list,  defines  pack  house  as  the  "place  where 
cured  tobacco  is  prized  into  hogsheads."  The  term  may  have  originally  had 
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this  meaning  in  North  Carolina,  being  retained  and  applied  to  something 
vaguely  similar  after  hogsheads  and  prizing  were  things  of  the  past.  My 
grandfather  used  several  terms  that  were  clearly  anachronistic  in  this 
manner.  He  always  referred  to  a small  room  in  the  barn  where  feed  for 
cows  and  mules  was  kept  as  the  cuttin'  room,  although  we  did  not  cut  or 
grind  any  of  the  feed  on  the  farm.  Nailed  to  the  logs  under  the  barn  shed 
where  horse  collars  and  harnesses  hung  was  a curry  comb  box  which  in  fact 
contained  almost  everything  else  (nuts,  bolts,  nails,  broken  hinges)  ex- 
cept a curry  comb,  which  was  stuck  between  two  logs  in  a handier  position. 
The  cuttin'  room  and  the  curry  comb  box  may  have  belonged  to  my  grandfa- 
ther's idiolect,  although  I suspect  not,  since  pack  house  was  used  inter- 
changeably with  casing  house  by  other  members  of  the  community  also. 

6.  Farmers  frequently  complained  of  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  to- 
bacco measurers.  Mr.  Eugene  Robinson  told  me  that  for  a number  of  years 
he  had  the  same  patch  in  tobacco  and  that  every  year  the  measurers  found 
it  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  previous.  Mr.  Robinson  said  he  could 
only  conclude  that  the  patch  grew  over  the  years! 


HAT- BURNING 


In  WORDS  AND  WAYS,  Paul  Green  repeats  a bit  of  folklore  told  him  by 
Maude  Minish  Sutton.  It  described  the  ritual  of  hat-burning,  in  which 
the  father  of  a new  born  baby  had  to  burn  his  hat  to  insure  the  baby  of 
good  luck. 

We  haven't  seen  this  old  custom  fulfilled  in  a long  time,  or  even 
mentioned,  for  that  matter.  But  our  knowledge  of  it  contradicts  much  of 
this  version. 

Mrs.  Sutton  said  it  must  have  been  a local  custom,  but  we  recall  it 
was  universal  in  the  Piedmont  section,  both  in  town  and  country.  She 
said  it  was  appropriate  only  at  the  birth  of  the  first  son.  But  we  recall 
that  it  was  executed  for  any  new-born,  no  matter  of  what  sex.  She  says 
the  husband  voluntarily  threw  his  3 hats  in  the  fireplace,  but  this  wasn't 
the  case  in  our  neighborhood. 

On  the  day  of  the  child's  birth,  the  father  was  careful  to  wear  one 
of  his  oldest  or  least-wanted  hats  out  of  the  house.  The  first  friends 
he  met  seized  him,  took  the  hat,  and  burned  it  right  then  and  there.  If 
it  was  a summer  straw,  there  wasn't  much  difficulty.  In  the  case  of  a 
felt,  the  friend  scraped  up  some  twigs,  made  a little  bonfire  and  burned 
the  hat  enough  to  ruin  it. 

This  custom  took  a familiar  pattern.  The  father  put  up  a mild  strug- 
gle to  save  his  hat,  but  it  was  half-hearted  and  the  scuffling  was  good- 
natured.  His  friends  then  held  him  secure  until  the  destruction  was  com- 
pleted, the  father  all  the  time  insisting  they  were  burning  the  only  hat 
he  had. 

This  is  the  way  we  did  it  long  ago.  The  last  time  they  burned  my 
hat  was  at  the  birth  of  my  oldest  daughter — 43  years  ago.  By  the  time 
the  other  kids  came  along,  our  world  had  moved  away  from  hat-burnings. 

— Bill  Sharpe,  "One  Last  Word,"  THE  STATE,  March  1,  1969 
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HARLEY  CARPENTER,  RETIRED  LOGGER 
BUT  MOUNTAINEER  AND  WOODSMAN  STILL, 

GUIDES  US  ACROSS  THE  FOOTHILLS  OF  STANDING  INDIAN, 
POINTING  WITH  HIS  CANE  AT  THINGS  WE  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 
BUT  DON'T 


by  Eliot  Wigginton 
Rabun  Gap,  Georgia 


I 


That  poplar' d make 
mebbe  about  a 35B 
pole. 

Its  sap' 11  be 
a half  inch  thick  and 
yeller  as  gold. 

When  it's  old, 

it  looks  dead, 

but  it's  white 

as  a snowball 

when  y'  throw  a notch 

inta  it.  Betcha  my  watch 

against  a dollar 

it's  sound 

above  that  catface. 

Pump  it  with  th'  axe 
and  see. 

II 

Nothin'  much 
won't  grow 
under  a walnut, 
takes  too  much 
of  the  strength 
of  the  soil. 


Ill 

That  mornin'  glory's 
a weed, 

but  I like  havin'  it  around 
When  it  sticks  its  head  up 
in  th'  mornin' 
and  smiles, 
you  just  know 
it's  goin'  t'  take 
a heck  of  a frost 
to  put  it  down. 


IV 

All  dogwood's 
the  same  nature 
except  once  in  a while 
when  it 
blooms 

red.  V 

And  that? 

That's  just  old 

mountain 

granite 

rock. 
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THAD  STEM,  JR.,  AND  FOLKLORE 
An  Interview  by  Thomas  N.  Walters 
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Though  they  may  never  have  met  him,  most  readers  of  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLK  c 
LORE  feel  they  know  Thad  Stem,  Jr.,  as  a result  of  reading  his  poetry,  essay;  : 
and  stories.  Practically  all  his  work  is  vibrant  with  pungent  tales,  salty  o 
humor,  and  a reverence  for  humanity.  In  his  daily  editorial  column  for  the 

Raleigh  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  he  has  for  many  years  delighted  readers  with  folk  a 

yarns  and  anecdotes.  tl 

b 

In  this  interview,  conducted  in  his  home  town  of  Oxford,  North  Carolina  b 

in  September  of  1968,  Mr.  Stem  talks  about  his  use  of  folk  material  in  the 

various  aspects  of  his  writing  career.  As  is  always  the  case  with  him,  even  i 
his  digressions  are  entertaining  and  informative.  c 


His  seven  books  of  poetry  and  short  prose  selections  are  PICTURE  POEMS, 
THE  JACKKNIFE  HORSE,  THE  PERENNIAL  ALMANAC,  THE  ANIMAL  FAIR,  PENNY  WHISTLES 
AND  WILD  PLUMS,  LIGHT  AND  REST,  and  SPUR  LINE.  His  most  recent  volume,  pub- 
lished only  last  year,  is  A FLAGSTONE  WALK,  a collection  of  nineteen  short 
stories.  Currently  he  is  engaged  in  writing  a fictional  biography  of  a town 
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INTERVIEWER:  Thad,  since  we  are  talking  about  your  use  of  folk  material,  1 s 
I suppose  a good  place  to  start  would  be  to  ask  you  to  comment  on  those  folk  1 
tales  that  you  have  consciously  used  in  your  own  writing.  For  instance,  you  C 
mentioned  a moment  ago  an  old  man  named  Potter.  y 

MR.  STEM:  Well,  Tom,  when  I was  a boy,  I used  to  hear  my  father  talk  ; b 
about  a man  named  Robert  Potter.  He  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  and  was  a lawyer  here  in  Oxford.  He  had  the  unusual  distinc-  i q 
tion  of  being  elected  to  Congress  while  he  was  locked  up  in  a county  jail.  ; o 
He  was  a wild  man  of  extraordinary  intelligence,  of  bizarre  personality.  Ap-  s 
patently  he  castrated  a clergyman  and  the  clergyman's  brother  here  in  Oxford, 
one  Sunday.  There  was  no  law  covering  that  offense,  but  the  next  General  a 


**  The  interviewer , a native  of  Edgecombe  County  with  degrees  from  the  a 

University  at  Chapel  Hill  and  from  Duke,  is  assistant  professor  of 
English  and  Education  at  NCSU.  He  is  poet  and  painter  as  well  as 
teacher. 
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Assembly  passed  a law  defining  castration  as  a felony.  Well,  Potter  was  a 
member  of  that  session  of  the  General  Assembly  and  he  voted  for  the  enact- 
ment, and,  ever  since,  it's  been  known  among  lawyers  as  the  Potter  Act.  He 
wrote  an  enormous  amount  of  wild  poetry  about  his  political  deeds  and  mis- 
deeds. He  had  a vendetta  with  some  people  here  in  town  named  Taylor,  rel- 
atives of  the  two  men  whom  he  castrated.  One  day  Colonel  Taylor  started 
shooting  at  him  as  Potter  came  out  of  the  courthouse  here  in  Oxford.  Things 
got  pretty  hot  and  Potter  went  to  Texas,  where  he  became  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  Sam  Houston  when  Texas  was  a Republic.  He  was  killed  in  Texas 
down  on  the  Red  River  somewhere. 

When  I was  a boy,  I want  down  by  the  courthouse  one  time  and  I saw  some 
holes  in  the  tremendous  double  doors  that  used  to  be  in  front  of  the  court- 
house. I asked  how  She  holes  got  there,  and  somebody  told  me  to  ask  my  fa- 
ther. I suppose  it  was  indecent  because  the  holes  were  in  some  way  tied  in 
with  the  castration  of  the  clergyman  and  his  brother.  Anyway,  my  father  told 
me  about  Robert  Potter.  I talked  to  an  elderly  Negro  who  had  been  a slave. 

I don't  think  he  had  ever  known  Potter,  but  he  had  been  born  close  enough 
to  the  events  to  know  a good  deal  about  them.  I learned  that  the  holes  were 
made  by  bullets  fired  at  Potter  by  an  irate  relative  of  the  two  men  whom  he 
castrated.  Perhaps  the  man  whom  I asked  thought  the  subject  too  indelicate 
for  a small  boy's  sensibilities.  Again,  I was  talking  with  an  elderly  lady 
one  day;  she  was  more  than  ninety  but  she  had  a marvelous  memory.  She  said: 
"Whatever  happened  to  that  devil.  Potter,  who  was  'so  rude'  to  the  rector 
and  to  the  rector's  brother?"  In  my  writing,  I was  surprised  to  find  that 
the  stories  about  him  had  little  vibrance  in  Oxford  even  when  I was  a little 
boy.  They  have  none  now,  although  there  are  people  away  from  here  who  have 
become  interested  in  Potter. 

I wrote  some  material  about  a family  whom  I called  Stickney.  I was  writ- 
ing about  a man  living  in  1912  who  ran  a livery  stable  when  his  son  was 
committing  extreme  apostasy  by  opening  an  automobile  dealership.  I gave  this 
man  some  ancestors.  One  of  the  ancestors  I gave  him  was  Bob  Potter,  whom  I 
referred  to  as  "wild  Luke  Stickney,"  using  the  same  dates  for  my  fictional  — 
character  as  those  that  really  belong  to  Bob  Potter.  But  in  reading  it  over, 
I found  that  the  facts  I had  written  about  Potter- Stickney  were  much  less 
credible  than  the  things  I made  up  about  the  other  four  generations. 

One  format  that  has  passed  out  is  the  manner  in  which  local  almanacs  are 
kept.  In  earlier  days  one  event  was  tied  to  another  event.  People  would 
say  they  heard  Vance  and  Settle  debate  at  the  site  of  the  old  foundry  the 
same  summer  the  big  oak  tree  fell  in  Frank  Farmer's  front  yard.  Or  someone 
said  the  opera  house  burned  the  same  year  the  Thomas  twins  put  alum  in  the 
lemonade  at  the  Methodist  Sunday  school  picnic.  Or  someone  went  to  Atlantic 
City  to  see  Irene  Vernon  Castle  dance  on  the  "Million  Dollar  Pier"  the  same 
year  there  was  the  terrific  fist  fight  at  the  grist  mill,  the  fight  prompted 
by  politics. 

So,  you  see,  there  were  always  at  least  two  stories,  two-for-one.  Fre- 
quently the  dramatic  significance  of  the  secondary  story— -the  tree's  falling 
or  what  happened  when  the  boys  put  alum  in  the  lemonade — was  the  subject  I 
would  carry  with  me  and  write  about,  ultimately. 

I learned  a lot  of  local  and  state  folk-history  from  the  stories  I heard 
about  all  the  big  political  debates  and  rallies.  But  these  historic  events 
were  never  isolated.  It  was  easy  to  conjure  the  crowds  that  came  to  town  for 
the  special  event.  I suppose  I got  some  feeling  for  the  climate,  the  outer 
and  inner  climate.  I was  not  nearly  as  interested  in  the  big  event  between 
Settle  and  Vance  as  I was  in  what  I imagined  other  people  were  doing. 

INT:  Also  earlier,  you  mentioned  a man  named  Farabow. 
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STEM:  Oh  well,  yes,  I talked  about  an  old  man  named  Duncan  Farabow.  This 
is  a true  story  my  father  told  me  about  a meeting  that  was  called  in  Tally 
Ho,  in  Granville  County,  to  pray  for  rain,  to  break  a monstrous  drought. 

There  was  a man  named  Duncan  Farabow  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  "out- loud"  pray-er  anywhere  around.  Apparently  Mr.  Farabow  was  elo- 
quent, loud,  and  it  seems  he  possessed  a good  reporter's  grasp  for  signif- 
icant details.  There  would  be  several  prayers,  short  ones,  rudimentary 
prayers,  but  Mr.  Farabow  was  to  deliver  the  sort  of  key-note  prayer.  Inci- 
dentally, he  was  the  only  one  who  brought  an  umbrella.  Before  he  got  through 
praying,  there  was  this  terrible,  completely  devastating  storm  that  destroyed 
all  the  tobacco,  all  the  corn,  all  the  wheat;  and  when  they  came  outside, 
a maiden  lady,  Miss  Addie  Webb,  said,  "Huh,  they  ought  to  had  more  sense  than 
to  ask  old  man  Farabow  to  pray  for  rain.  Everybody  knows  he  always  overdoes 
everything. " 

Well,  I might  say,  in  passing,  this  Miss  Addie  Webb  was  the  aunt  of  James 
Webb,  who  was  the  head  of  NASA. 

INT:  You  also  mentioned  a story  about  a place  called  Stretch-It. 

STEM:  There  is  supposed  to  have  been  a community,  now  long  extinct,  call- 
ed Stretch-It.  I have  always  wondered  if  the  community  was  a myth,  because 
there  had  to  be  some  lasting  depository  for  a good  story.  Too,  if  the  com- 
munity really  existed,  I have  always  wondered  if  the  tale  or  the  place  came 
first.  My  grandmother,  an  extremely  proper  old  lady,  told  me  this  story 
originally. 

Back  in  the  last  century  this  certain  woman  rode  into  the  village  of  Stem, 
near  here,  riding  astride  a big  stallion.  She  was  trying  to  get  to  Stretch- 
It.  She  rode  up  into  the  yard  of  a lady  named  Mrs.  Buck  Jones.  The  horse 
was  wrying  and  pitching.  The  lady  rider  asked  Mrs.  Jones,  "Is  this  the  best 
way  to  Stretch-It?" 

Mrs.  Jones  answered  right  quick,  "Well,  it  is  the  second  best  way  I know." 
Actually,  there  was  a community  called  Stretch-It  located  somewhere  between 
Knop-of-Reeds  in  Granville  County  and  Orange  Mill,  which  of  course  was  in 
Orange  County.  It  is  my  opinion,  my  unsupported  opinion,  that  Stretch-It 
is  a place-name  evolved  after  Mrs.  Jones'  charming  answer, 

INT:  How  about  the  Peter  Francisco  story? 

STEM:  Peter  Francisco  was  a Revoluntary  hero  on  the  local  scene,  a man  of 
enormous  strength  and  physical  proportions  who  was  supposed  to  have  killed 
six  or  eight  dragoons  at  Guilford  Courthouse  with  a big  stick,  or  something. 
The  instrument  changes  from  time  to  time  as  different  folks  tell  it.  I heard 
stories  about  him,  how  people  would  always  come  and  offer  to  fight  him.  One 
time  a giant  from  up  in  Virginia  came  down  to  fight  him.  When  he  got  to 
Francisco's  home,  Peter  was  playing  hide  and  seek  with  his  children.  The 
stranger  told  Peter's  wife  that  he  had  come  to  lick  her  husband.  Peter  Fran- 
cisco heard  all  this  but  he  didn't  want  to  fight.  About  that  time,  one  of 
his  daughters,  who  was  on  the  inside  of  the  hedge,  wanted  a pony  that  was 
grazing  beyond  the  hedge. 

It  was  a big  pony  but  Peter  Francisco  picked  up  the  pony  and  handed  it 
over  the  hedge,  where  the  child  stood  on  the  other  side.  Naturally  there 
was  no  fight  that  day.  I remember  seeing  a picture  somewhere,  a drawing  or 
illustration,  of  Peter  Francisco  and  the  pony.  I don't  know  if  it  was  in  a 
North  Carolina  history  book  or  just  where  it  was.  Francisco  existed  of 
course,  and  I knew  of  a man  named  Peter  Francisco  Lynch. 

INT:  Thad,  have  you  made  any  conscious  use  of  folk  material  in  your  po- 
etry? 
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STEM:  Yes  I think  so.  For  instance  , I wrote  a poem  called  "Dog  Days 

Drought,"  in  which  I intended  to  show  the  lingering  hold  of  fundamentalism. 
The  poem  is  a description  of  the  torpor  of  the  period  of  Dog  Days.  Dog  Days 
are  supposed  to  commence  about  the  fifteenth  of  July,  with  the  rising  of 
Sirius,  the  dog  star.  It  rises  with  the  sun,  unlike  most  other  stars.  The 
period  continues  until  about  September  15.  There  used  to  be  many  legends 
connected  with  dog  days,  such  as  the  belief  that  sores  wouldn't  heal,  and 
that  you  could  catch  typhoid  then.  There  was  some  basis  in  fact  for  this 
because  there  was  usually  a drought  during  Dog  Days.  Creeks  were  always  low 
and  sluggish  then,  and  there  was  a likelihood  of  infection,  if  children  went 
swimming.  They  were  more  likely  to  catch  typhoid  then  than  any  other  time. 
But  the  main  thing  was  that  people  in  smaller  towns  used  the  excuse  not  to 
work.  They  didn't  want  to  do  anything  that  would  jeopardize  the  fates.  It 
was  a time  of  inertia,  for  contemplation.  That  was  before  it  was  necessary 
to  play  golf  and  do  all  these  things  to  show  how  damn  smart  or  rich  you  are. 
It  was  a time  of  general  relaxation  and  talking  and  playing  checkers  and 
sitting  around  playing  it  cool  with  the  fates. 

INT:  Were  dog  days  like  gander  weeks? 

STEM:  Yeah,  the  gander  week  was  the  week  when  nothing  of  any  importance 
occurred.  It  was  also  part  of  Dog  Days  or  spring  fever,  a listless  or  apa- 
thetic time.  It  was  a period  when  business  men  said  everything  was  going 
out  and  nothing  was  coming  in.  This  reference,  of  course,  was  to  our  one- 
crop  economy.  It  was  a slow  time.  It  was  considered  dangerous  to  take  any 
unnecessary  action,  including  sitting  if  one  could  lie  down.  During  gander 
weeks  it  took  the  town  clock  about  four  hours  to  climb  the  hill  from  two- 
thirty  to  three,  in  the  afternoon.  Even  with  the  cooling  breeze  of  midnight 
the  town  clock  was  as  slow  as  the  local  passenger  train.  Instead  of  a reg- 
ular siesta  after  lunch,  as  occurs  in  Latin  America,  people  in  the  insular 
South  had  a siesta  that  lasted  at  least  a month. 

But  gander  weather  produced  some  of  our  best  literature,  Tom.  There  was 
nothing  to  distract  attention.  Look  at  all  of  the  volatile  stories  Faulkner 
wrote  that  began  during  gander  weeks  when  absolutely  nothing  was  going  on. 
Back  then,  it  was  the  "long,  hot  summer"  without  outside  traffic.  Indeed, 
much  of  our  best  Gothic  literature  had  its  incubation  during  gander  weeks. 

INT:  To  go  to  another  poem,  Thad,  you  have  a very  fine  poem  which  has 

an  image  in  it  that  I liked,  of  a man  watching  a girl  ride  by  on  a bicycle. 

Is  there  any  folk  material  in  it?  What's  the  title  of  that  poem? 

STEM:  "For  a Girl  on  a Bicycle,"  I think.  No,  I don't  know  if  there  is 

any  particular  folk  material  except  in  the  same  sense  that  Louis  Armstrong 

defined  folk  music  in  a left-handed  way  by  saying  that  he  had  never  heard 
of  any  horses  or  dogs  writing  music.  A bicycle  is  in  wonderful  motion  but 
it  doesn't  go  beyond  the  viewer's  artistic  control.  It  has  all  of  the  magic 
exploratory  thrills  of  Apollo  8,  but  the  viewer  can  control  it  for  dramatic 
purposes.  So  I thought  of  poetry  in  motion  and  the  image  of  a pretty  girl 
on  a bicycle  seemed  to  be  the  best  one  at  the  moment.  And  when  I say 
"pretty,"  I mean,  of  course,  that  a woman  is  pretty,  or  beautiful,  only  when 
a man  looks  at  her  and  loves  her.  About  a year  after  I wrote  "For  A Girl 
on  a Bicycle,"  I got  to  wondering  what  happened  to  the  woman  and  to  the  man 
who  was  watching  her  when  she  had  parked  the  bicycle,  the  wheel.  I wrote 
a short  story  called  "The  Old  Troop  Leader."  This  story  is  in  my  latest  book 
A FLAGSTONE  WALK.  I see  it  as  the  second  half  of  the  poem  you  mentioned. 

INT:  How  about  folk  materials  in  some  of  your  short  stories?  Could  you 
give  perhaps  two  or  three  examples  that  come  to  mind  of  your  conscious  use 
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of  folk  material. 

STEM:  Well,  I wrote  a story  that  caused  a lot  of  "folk"  commotion.  It's 
called  "The  Belled  Buzzard  of  Granville  County."  It's  all  fiction,  but  I 
pretend  it  is  true.  A man  can  tell  the  truth  a long  time  and  nobody  believes 
him.  Then  when  he's  lying,  people  take  him  seriously.  There  used  to  be  a 
phrase,  "He  doesn't  have  sense  enough  to  bell  a buzzard."  I wondered  why 
it  would  take  any  intelligence  to  bell  a buzzard;  I find  buzzards  so  loath- 
some that  I wouldn't  want  to  touch  one.  In  provincial  times  around  here  many 
communities  had  stories  about  a buzzard  that  some  idiot  had  caught  and  put 
a bell  around  its  neck.  The  buzzard  would  fly  off  and  people  would  forget 
about  it.  Then  one  day  the  buzzard  would  return.  And  some  strange,  ghastly, 
or  supernatural  event  always  seemed  to  happen  each  time  the  buzzard  returned 
to  the  community. 

It  was  always  the  very  same  buzzard.  This  particular  belled  buzzard  naver 
grew  old  or  died.  So  I thought  it  must  last  as  long  as  rustic  mores  lasted. 
Too,  I began  to  hfear  the  dingling  of  that  bell.  In  my  mind  the  sounds  were 
faint  but  harrowing,  a terrible  metallic  dirge  before,  not  after,  disaster. 

Irvin  S.  Cobb,  a writer  for  a former  generation,  had  a story  about  a 
belled  buzzard.  I mentioned  this  fact  in  the  beginning  of  my  story  so  that 
readers  would  know  I hadn't  appropriated  Cobb,  consciously  or  inadvertently. 
His  buzzard  is  different  from  mine,  altogether.  And  I mentioned  Cobb  because 
I was  palming  off  my  fiction  as  folklore.  The  mention  of  the  old  Cobb  story 
seemed  to  enhance  the  guise  of  folklore.  Finally,  Tom,  when  I had  finished 
the  story  it  came  to  me  that  the  belled  buzzard,  as  I wrote  about  him  and  his 
effect  on  people,  is  still  flying  around.  Sometimes  I am  sure  that  the  only 
true  measurement  for  infinity  is  the  scope  of  man's  evil  and  ignorance.  Of 
course,  the  measurement  could  be  love,  but  we  haven't  come  around  to  that 
yet . 

INT:  Didn't  you  get  some  response  from  readers  about  that  buzzard? 

STEM:  Yes,  more  response  than  I ever  got  from  anything  I have  ever  writ- 
ten, I suppose.  Many  people  swore  that  they  had  seen  that  buzzard.  One 
night  I was  making  a talk  to  a civic  club  here  In  Oxford  and  got  to  talking 
about  the  story.  There  was  a mailman  who  offered  to  whip  me  because  he  said 
he  certainly  remembered  the  buzzard.  Nobody  believed  that  I hadn't  actually 
seen  the  buzzard.  There  was  actually  one  man  in  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Sam 
Peace,  a published  historian  and  a delightful  man,  who  told  me  that  he  saw 
the  same  buzzard  about  1896  when  he  was  a boy.  He  insisted  that  I go  down 
with  him  on  old  Raleigh  Road  in  Oxford,  and  he  showed  me  the  precise  spot. 

This  business  about  the  buzzard  reminds  me  of  something  else.  From  about 
1880  to  the  early  1920 's  two  geese,  George  Green  and  Jacob  Fuller,  visited 
almost  every  small  town  In  the  South,  once  a year.  These  geese  were  enor- 
mous. They  pulled  a little  wagon  that  advertised  Goose  Grease.  It  was  said 
to  be  the  best  remedy  extant  for  cuts,  bruises,  burns,  aches,  pains,  and  God 
knows  what  all.  , . , My  father  said  "Goose  Grease"  was  better  for  brides 
than  for  anything  else,  but  I didn't  understand  what  he  meant.  . . . Hardly 
anybody  ever  referred  to  them  as  "the  geese."  It  was  always  formally  as 
"Jacob  Fuller  and  George  Green." 

An  elderly  Negro  man  to  one  side  would  drive  the  geese  who  were  hitched 
to  the  wagon  which  carried  an  advertisement  for  the  Goose  Grease.  He  would 
usually  come  about  two  o'clock  on  a hot  summer  afternoon.  There  would  be 
very  few  people  in  town  who  would  see  the  so-called  parade.  He'd  go  right 
down  the  main  drag  in  Oxford — Hillsborough  and  Williamsboro  Streets— and  he 
would  be  gone  quickly.  I don't  know  whether  that  was  done  intentionally  or 
not.  I don't  know  if  advertisers  were  that  smart.  Maybe  twenty-five  people 
would  be  uptown  at  that  time  of  day,  but  everybody  talked  about  having  seen 
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George  Green  and  Jacob  Fuller,  the  famous  geese. 

Occasionally  somebody  would  point  out  that  the  original  geese  were  bound 
to  be  dead.  Two  or  three  fights  would  follow  this  bit  of  sacrilege.  The 
geese  had  the  same  immortality  given  by  folk-ways  to  the  belled  buzzard.  The 
difference  was  the  geese  were  something  people  could  count  on.  They  were 
vibrant  foot  notes,  of  themselves,  and  they  became  time-markers,  place- 
markers  in  a million  and  one  bits  of  minutiae. 

I heard  a man  say,  once,  that  he  was  watching  George  Green  and  Jacob 
Fuller  when  the  local  telegrapher  got  a flash  about  the  wreck  of  a mail 
train,  near  Danville,  Virginia.  That  was  the  event  that  caused  the  numerous 
lyrics  that  sprang  up  to  describe  "The  Wreck  of  Old  97."  Not  just  inciden- 
tally, Tom,  that  tune,  one  of  Victor's  earliest,  sold  more  than  a million 
discs.  No  claim  to  authorship  of  the  lyrics  was  ever  established,  although 
several  went  to  court  after  the  song  became  a big  hit.  One  thing  really 
amuses  me:  The  lyrics  were  transposed  on  an  old  tune,  "The  Ship  That  Never 
Returned,"  by  Henry  Clay  Work,  an  abolitionist  who  went  to  jail  in  1845  for 
helping  slaves  to  escape.  Work  celebrated  Sherman's  junket  to  the  sea  with 
"Marching  Through  Georgia."  It  amuses  me  that  our  Virginia  friends  have 
never  seemed  to  understand  that  the  melody  for  their  famous  song  was  written 
by  an  abolitionist. 

But,  back  to  the  geese,  I have  heard  the  flight  of  the  Wright  boys  related 
to  George  Green  and  Jacob  Fuller,  as  well  as  the  fight  between  John  L.  Sul- 
livan and  Jim  Corbett,  and  the  daring  daylight  raid  the  Daltons  made  on  the 
two  banks  in  Coffeeville,  Kansas.  Now,  to  digress  again  bsiefly,  it  comes 
to  me  that  the  Daltons  were  all  killed  in  Coffeeville  on  August  6,  1892,  the 
day  that  Lord  Tennyson  died.  I used  to  wonder  if  the  Daltons  and  the  gentle 
Lord  hit  the  same  trail  en  route  to  Valhalla  or  Parnassus,  somewhere  up  yon- 
der. Maybe  they  sat  around  the  same  celestial  fire  with  the  Daltons  talking 
about  the  James  boys  while  Tennyson  told  them  about  Camelot.  What  I'm  saying 
might  seem  unrelated,  Tom,  but  one  event  does  lead  to  another. 

INT:  To  change  direction  a little,  Thad,  I know  that  for  a number  of 
years  your  editorals  for  the  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER  have  been  read  with  great  ap- 
preciation by  thousands  of  North  Carolinians  and  others.  And,  elsewhere,  you 
have  also  published  a number  of  essays.  I was  wondering  if  you  might  comment 
on  your  use  of  folk  sayings  or  folk  figures  in  those  essays. 

STEM:  Well,  sometimes  those  editorials  grow  out  of  a small  tidbit.  For 
instance,  day  before  yesterday  was  Friday,  the  thirteenth.  A lot  of  people 
approached  the  day  with  some  dread,  some  built-in  superstition.  Most  of  them 
don't  know  what  it  is.  In  many  legends,  the  confusion  in  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
the  great  flood,  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  and  many  other  things  were  sup- 
posed to  have  occurred  on  a Friday  the  thirteenth.  Frigga's  day,  or  Friday, 
was  named  for  the  Norse  goddess  of  love.  I guess  Frigga  was  a real  swinger. 
Then  when  the  Norse  adopted  Christianity,  they  banished  Frigga  to  the  wil- 
derness, replacing  her  with  Freya,  goddess  of  marriage.  However,  tradition- 
ally every  Friday,  Frigga  had  a big  dance  out  in  the  woods  with  twelve  devils. 
So,  you  get  thirteen  and  Friday  again. 

Then  there  is  the  Last  Supper,  with  thirteen  including  Judas.  There  was 
a strong  feeling  in  rural  North  Carolina  until  fairly  recently  that  Friday 
was  a bad  day  to  begin  anything,  to  begin  a new  job,  or  to  take  a trip.  I 
know  people,  many  people  today,  the  age  of  my  mother,  who  profess  to  have 
some  reluctance  to  begin  any  new  chore  or  adventure  on  Friday.  I should 
think  that  that  would  tie  in  with  the  fact  that  several  ancient  Sabbaths  oc- 
curred on  what  are  now  Friday  and  Saturday.  Primitive  man  seems  to  have 
used  Friday  as  a pseudo- Sabbath.  The  Jews  used  Saturday.  I suppose  that 
accounts  for  Friday  as  being  the  end  of  something  rather  than  the  beginning. 
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INT:  Can  you  think  of  any  other  topics?  I've  heard  you  use  some  phrase 

about  a turkey  and  poverty. 

STEM:  Yes,  when  I was  a boy  I heard  people  say  that  certain  people  were 
as  poor  as  Job's  turkey.  Well,  how  poor  was  Job's  turkey?  He  was  so  poor 
that  he  had  to  lean  up  against  the  fence, to  gobble.  Also,  I used  to  hear 
people  say  that  something  didn't  last  as  long  as  Pat  stayed  in  the  army. 

Well,  how  long  did  he  actually  stay  in  the  army?  The  clock  was  striking  one 
o'clock  when  he  enlisted  and  still  striking  when  he  got  out. 

INT:  You  wrote  another  one  about  the  devil. 

STEM:  Yes,  the  devil  has  changed  a great  deal.  He  was  an  actual  person 
in  North  Carolina  for  a long  time.  Folks  said  that  he  plowed  the  creeks  and 
rivers  along  the  coast  making  them  crooked  to  confuse  navigators.  He  put 
bends  in  the  river  to  annoy  people.  There  was  a story  that  the  devil  always 
appeared  at  the  racing  meets  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  and  won  all 
the  money  because  he  could  look  at  the  horse  and,  when  he  had  the  horse  con- 
jured, he  would  follow  him  or  run  straight  toward  him  and  would  get  across 
the  line  first.  But  he  always  wore  a top  hat  and  a jim- swinger  coat.  One 
day  in  Gates  County  the  devil  looked  so  attentively  at  this  horse  that  the 
horse  ran  against  the  devil  and  knocked  him  down.  When  that  happened,  the 
devil's  top  hat  fell  off  and  people  saw  his  horns  and  other  paraphernalia. 
They  banished  him  from  Gates  County.  Folks  there'll  tell  you  that  he  hasn't 
been  back  since. 

If  we  don't  have  the  devil  today,  we  have  the  Klan  and  the  civic  club  big- 
ot and  the  redneck  with  the  button-down  collar.  I prefer  the  old  one.  At 
least  you  could  get  your  hands  on  him.  The  devil  took  the  shape  of  various 
kinds  of  animals,  and  there  are  also  some  accounts  in  which  the  devil  appear- 
ed almost  like  a space  man  with  a rounded  head.  I think  the  early  descrip- 
tions were  pretty  close  to  our  concepts  of  people  from  outer  space.  But  if 
you  mentioned  the  Lord's  name,  the  devil  would  shout  out,  "Great  balls  of 
fire,"  and  vanish.  You  could  get  rid  of  him  in  that  way. 

Another  editorial  had  to  do  with  storms.  Of  course,  even  when  I was  a 
boy  there  was  a terrible  fear  of  storms.  Everybody  sat  very  quietly  because 
any  extraneous  noise  would  be  certain  to  invite  the  wrath  of  God  or  the  wrath 
of  the  storm.  The  lightning  would  chase  you  down  no  matter  where  you  were; 
it  would  come  even  behind  the  closet  door  and  get  you.  Although  my  parents 
did  their  best  to  dispel  this  foolishness,  my  grandmother  was  really  hung  up 
on  it  and  it  seemed  that  every  time  there  was  a storm  I was  at  her  house. 

When  it  ended,  I really  felt  that  I had,  in  some  miraculous  fashion,  escaped 
a ghastly  death.  She  used  many  counter-conjures , too.  Because  of  her,  I've 
knocked  on  wood  so  often — and  I still  do — it's  a wonder  I have  any  knuckles 
left.  But,  for  all  that,  Sir  Winston  Churchill  knocked  on  wood  too. 

This  superstitution  has  many  theories.  It  may  go  back  to  the  primitive 
days  of  tree  worship,  when  protective  spirits  lived  inside  the  tree.  People 
knocked  on  trees  to  ask  for  protection.  Later  on,  people  tapped  on  the 
Christian  cross.  Again,  in  medieval  times  many  people  tapped  on  the  walls 
of  their  homes  when  they  told  good  news.  The  noise  was  to  keep  evil  spirits 
from  hearing  good  news.  In  other  words,  this  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as 
the  Jewish  fetish,  so  often  related  by  Harry  Golden,  of  averting  the  Evil- 
Eye. 

INT:  You  mentioned  a moment  ago,  Thad,  that  the  devil,  when  he  appeared 
at  these  races,  would  wear  a jim- swinger  coat.  What  is  a jim- swinger  coat? 

STEM:  I suspect  that  it  sometimes  had  a lot  to  do  with  swinging  in  the 
modern  sense.  It  was  a type  of  coat  worn  by  lawyers  and  doctors  especially, 
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I suppose  to  convey  some  sense  of  respectability  or  eminence.  It  was  a long 
coat  much  as  the  morning  coat  that  is  worn  at  fancy  weddings.  It  had  a split 
in  the  back  and  it  did  swing.  If  a man  ran  fast  in  a breeze,  his  coattails 
actually  stood  out.  I suppose  there  are  several  hundred  phrases  that  attach 
to  the  coat.  Usually  it  was  worn  with  a bat-wing  collar.  That  is  the  type 
of  collar  that  was  worn  with  a tuxedo  before  the  flat  collar  came  in.  Most 
men  wore  an  ornate  tie  with  stickpin  in  it.  This  coat  had  a lot  of  inside 
pockets.  I think  Governor  Hoey  was  probably  the  last  man  in  North  Carolina 
to  wear  one.  I never  found  any  basis  for  the  "jim"  in  "jim- swinger."  I 
suppose  some  man  named  Jim  in  some  community  had  such  a coat  and  both  he  and 
it  swung.  I guess  that  is  the  evolution  of  it.  Sorta  like  hoppin-john  for 
peas  for  good  luck  on  New  Year's  Day.  The  word  is  spelled  all  together  now. 

I think  it  was  originally  an  invitation  to  "Hop  in,  John,  and  eat." 

The  people  who  served  the  peas  in  that  manner  had  a regular  tradition. 
Everybody  who  took  New  Year's  dinner  had  to  take  a hand  at  stirring  the  peas. 
The  plates  had  to  be  served  straight  from  the  pot.  One  thing  I neglected  to 
say,  though,  you  had  to  put  a dime  under  your  plate  and  turn  your  plate  over 
and  not  disturb  the  dime.  After  the  meal,  you  gave  the  dime  to  the  first 
poor  person  you  saw.  That  insured  good  luck  throughout  the  year.  Any  girl 
who  wanted  to  get  married  had  to  wear  red  garters  and  stir  the  peas  and  eat 
the  peas  and  give  the  dime  away.  If  she  did  these  things,  she  would  meet 
her  husband  before  midnight. 

INT:  I guess  your  answer  to  this  next  question  is  almost  self-evident, 

but  I would  like  to  ask  it  anyway.  Why  do  you  use  folk  material  in  your 
writing? 

STEM:  Well,  because  I grew  up  in  a folk  society,  a place  where  big  tales 
were  told,  not  to  mention  all  the  little  tales.  Tales  about  human  beings, 
animals,  superstitions.  Why  do  you  nail  up  a horse  shoe?  Well,  because 
witches  were  afraid  of  horses.  We  had  witchcraft  in  this  country  until  the 
seventeenth  century,  you  know.  So  the  thing  to  do  to  frighten  a witch  away 
was  to  nail  up  a horse  shoe,  because  of  the  fear  witches  had  for  horses.  You 
always  nailed  it  with  the  prongs  straight  up  to  hold  the  luck  inside. 

There  are  a thousand  stories  about  horse  shoes  and  horses.  People  say 
that  you  never  saw  a dead  mule,  meaning  that  the  mule,  probably  more  than 
any  other  creature,  practices  the  laws  of  health  and  prudence  and  temperance. 
One  of  the  oldest  stories  is  that  white  mules  never  die  but  turn  instead  into 
Baptist  preachers.  I suppose  that  was  coined  by  some  aristocratic  but  im- 
poverished Episcopalian.  The  point  is  that  before  entertainments  became 
plentiful,  people  had  to  entertain  themselves.  So  they  talked.  They  talked 
about  folks  and  the  human  fare.  A writer,  such  as  I,  may  have  come  into  the 
world  which  gave  him  a large  amount  of  viable  material  that  may  not  seem  per- 
tinent today,  but  he  does  have  some  advantages  over  other  writers.  For  in- 
stance, all  of  the  stories  he  heard  were  told  to  him  in  such  a way  that  they 
were  never  abstractions.  He  was  made  to  feel  that  he  knew  the  people  who 
were  being  talked  about:  the  big  eaters,  the  big  fighters,  the  big  lovers, 
the  big  crap- shooters , the  big  liquor  drinkers,  the  ones  who  could  dance  all 
night,  or  the  extraordinarily  gifted  fiddlers  or  harmonica  players,  marble 
shooters,  and  hunters.  There  was  never  anything  vacuous  about  the  stories. 
They  were  as  flavorsome  as  a stick  of  candy  in  your  mouth. 

INT:  Then  it's  an  entirely  natural  thing,  you  would  say,  that  you  use 
the  materials  available  to  you  in  the  Oxford  area,  never  going  elsewhere 
for  material. 

STEM:  I suppose  that  it  would  be  natural.  It  is  what  I know  and  it  is 
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what  interests  me  vitally.  And  in  a way  what  I know  is — or  was — universal. 

For  instance,  I was  lucky  in  that  when  I was  a boy  and  went  to  school,  I 
walked,  four  times  a day,  to  school  and  back  for  lunch,  and  back  again  and 
back  and  so  on.  I piddled  around  town  enroute  and  particularly  in  the  after- 
noon after  school.  Through  loitering  in  this  way,  I was  privy  to  many  things. 
I knew  how  things  turned  out.  For  example,  today,  when  there  is  a fire,  peo- 
ple see  the  fire  trucks,  but  they  don't  know  whether  somebody  got  burned  out 
or  was  left  standing  hungry  or  naked  on  the  sidewalk.  You  really  don't  know 
how  things  turn  out  today.  Well,  that  earlier  society  was  more  circumscribed, 
and  I knew  the  ins  and  outs  of  things.  Also,  I loitered  around  where  men 
swapped  horses  and  mules:  the  mule  traders  with  their  derby  hats  and  check- 
ered suits  and  tremendous  watch  chains  and  yellow-button  shoes,  the  trick 
bicycle  riders,  the  human  flies,  the  medicine  show  men.  I think  of  it  as  a 
continuing  vaudeville,  vaudeville  in  the  sense  of  Vachel  Lindsay  rather  than 
the  local  theater. 

Another  thing  I got  as  a writer  from  these  early  "folk"  beginnings  was 
a consciousness  of  the  varieties  of  people  and  their  various  importances.  I 
do  think  that  the  older  settled  society  was  more  aware  of  its  local  eccen- 
trics. I guess  that  later,  in  the  great  surge  and  development  of  metropol- 
itan America,  there  was  not  time  for  eccentricity.  People  were  probably  too 
busy  to  give  any  tribute  to  the  man  with  the  so-called  extraordinary  endow- 
ments. I mean  the  man  who  could  look  at  the  sky  in  April  and  tell  you  how 
big  the  tomatoes  would  be  in  July,  the  man  who  could  tell  a mushroom  from  a 
toadstool,  the  man  who  could  say  the  multiplication  table  twenty- four  times 
twenty-four  or  could  say  all  of  "Thanatopsis"  and  not  just  the  part  that  the 
school  children  had  to  remember.  You  know,  Tom,  people  were  known  because 
of  certain  small  gifts,  the  ability  to  do  a certain  thing.  Hence  society  was 
not  so  anonymous. 

0. Henry  was  certainly  conscious  of  that.  You  remember  in  the  story  "A 
Municipal  Report"  that  the  man  died  who  had  never  been  worth  a damn.  Every- 
body on  earth  was  better  off  because  that  man  was  dead,  but  the  people  stood 
around  trying  to  think  up  something  nice  to  say.  One  man  said,  "I  remember 
when  Cass  was  about  fourteen,  he  was  one  of  the  best  spellers  in  school." 

Well,  maybe  some  guy  was  pretty  seedy,  but  he  might  be  the  only  man  around 
who  could  spell  Constantinople,  or  give  you  the  dates  of  the  Battle  of  Has- 
tings, or  a lot  of  things  like  that.  All  these  people  and  their  doings  stick 
in  my  mind,  more  or  less.  They  were  individuals  and  important. 

INT:  Earlier,  you  mentioned  the  phrase  "greasy  bread  days." 

STEM:  Well,  some  boys  and  I were  playing  one  time  when  a man  came  along. 
There  were  about  three  or  four  of  us  playing.  He  saw  that  we  were  playing 
with  a ball  and  bat.  School  had  just  let  out  for  the  summer.  He  said: 

"You  are  in  your  greasy  bread  days."  I didn't  know  what  he  meant.  I asked 
my  father,  and  he  explained  that  it  was  the  time  when  a boy  was  not  encum- 
bered with  any  particular  obligations  or  responsibilities,  that  life  was 
yeasty.  I suppose  that  a boy  is  more  like  a two-legged  centaur  that  holds 
earth  to  its  hoof  in  a relatively  small  space.  So  life  was  compared  to  a 
biscuit  that  was  full  of  butter,  or  maybe  crackling  bread  that  was  greasy 
to  start  with,  and  then  butter  or  maybe  something  else  good  in  it.  Greasy 
bread  could  mean  something  pleasurable,  free  from  oppression. 

I remember  also  what  this  man  said  about  our  game  with  the  ball  and  bat. 

He  said,  "Soon  you  will  graduate  from  churmondy  to  baseball."  Recently,  I 
had  a man  from  Kinston  to  write  me  a letter.  He  said  he  had  looked  all  over 
the  world  to  find  out  what  the  word  churmondy  means.  Well,  it's  a localized 
phrase  that  represents  one  of  the  evolutions  between  three-eyed  cat  and  base- 
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ball  played  on  the  diamond.  I have  no  idea  how  it  came  about,  but  I knew 
three  big-league  baseball- players  in  Oxford,  all  of  whom  are  dead.  I heard 
all  three  of  them  make  references  to  playing  churmondy,  an  improvised  game, 
at  a country  school.  I understand  the  format  was  really  more  like  cricket 
than  baseball  in  that  the  hitter  stayed  up  until  he  was  finally  put  out. 

That  is,  it  would  be  possible  for  a boy  to  score  a hundred  runs  if  he  could 
bat  successfully  that  long. 

INT:  Thad,  in  one  of  your  stories  in  A FLAGSTONE  WALK,  you  tell  a story 
about  a fox,  and  I was  wondering  if  you  would  elaborate  a little  bit  on  that. 
I believe  her  name  is  Caroline. 

STEM:  Yes,  Caroline  or  Ca'line,  some  people  call  her.  There  was  this 
legendary  fox  whose  habitat  was  Sassafras  Fork  Township,  near  the  little  vil- 
lage of  Stovall.  From  one  generation  to  another,  people  used  to  talk  about 
hunting  Caroline.  This  fox  was  credited  with  incredible  feats.  Hounds  would 
be  upon  her,  and  all  of  a sudden  she  would  vanish.  Something  would  happen 
or  she  could  turn  herself  into  a leaf  or  she  could  vanish  into  the  mist.  I 
used  to  go  fox  hunting  and  I wondered  a lot  about  Caroline.  It  occurred  to 
me  that  no  hunter  really  wanted  to  catch  this  fox.  I imagine  originally 
somebody  had  marked  some  fox  on  some  particular  day  definitely  and  attached 
the  name  Caroline  to  her.  Perhaps  any  fleet  or  especially  elusive  fox  came 
to  be  called  "a  Caroline"  or  something  of  that  kind.  In  my  hunting  days,  as 
late  as  the  1940's,  people  still  talked  about  Caroline.  This  must  have  gone 
on  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  The  ones  who  started  out  hunting  Caroline  were 
dead  and  the  fox  was  still  running.  In  my  story,  I say  the  fox  died  of  a 
natural  death  and  was  buried  amid  great  dignity.  What  really  happened  was 
that  the  people  who  had  talked  about  this  fox  as  j f she  were  a human  person- 
ality were  all  dead.  Whenever  her  name  was  spoken,  a stranger  would  have 
assumed  some  lady  was  being  canonized.  She  never  died  because  no  one  ever 
wanted  to  kill  her.  She  was  a catch- in- the-throat  of  all  who  pretended  to 
pursue  her.  Her  demise  was  not  overt  or  even  verbal.  She  went  to  the  Big 
Rock  Candy  Mountain  for  foxes  when  the  last  legend- loving  man  took  his  hunt- 
ing-horn to  heaven.  She  passed  away  only  when  TV  and  the  new  entertainment 
media  swamped  rich,  racy,  and  highly  inventive  talk,  as  a way  of  life. 

INT:  You  have  already  told  us  about  one  of  the  folk  tales  that  you  have 
created  out  of  the  experiences  that  you  have  had  in  your  life  time.  Would 
you  tell  us  about  one  that  I've  heard  you  mention  before?  It  is  a story  con- 
cerning a folding  organ. 

STEM:  Well,  I was  writing  about  a music  store  and  I did  a great  deal  of 
investigation  to  find  out  the  precise  types  of  musical  instruments  and  how 
much  they  cost.  I found  out  about  a popular  type  of  organ,  the  folding  or- 
gan. It  was  the  kind  of  organ  used  by  clergymen  in  school  rooms.  It  weighed 
only  about  thirty  pounds,  and  you  could  tote  one.  I wrote  about  a candidate 
for  the  General  Assembly  who  had  bought  a folding  organ.  He  made  a big  point 
of  the  fact  that  the  local  dealer  did  not  throw  in  the  organ  stool,  as  did 
Sears  Roebuck.  He  put  his  organ  and  stool  on  a wagon  and  he  was  having  suc- 
cessful rallies.  One  afternoon  there  was  this  fine  rally  out  in  the  country 
and  he  had  a man  playing  the  organ  and  another  man  dancing.  The  man  who  ran 
the  music  store  came  with  the  sheriff  with  claim-and-delivery  papers,  saying 
that  only  eighteen  dollars  of  the  purchase  price  of  forty  dollars  had  been 
paid  on  the  organ.  Well,  this  put  the  sheriff  and  the  man  who  owned  the  mu- 
sic store  in  what  people  used  to  refer  to  as  "the  hard  part  of  the  book"  be- 
cause they  didn't  want  to  break  up  the  fun  of  the  people.  About  that  time 
a fun-loving  man,  a man  named  Mr.  Ed  Settle,  who  figures  prominently  in  this 
story,  came  along  and  he  paid  the  balance  due  the  merchant.  The  rally  ended 
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and  the  candidate  for  office  withdrew,  but  the  merriment  went  on  until  bed- 
time. Then  Mr.  Settle  gave  the  organ  to  a young  girl  who  had  taken  piano 
lessons  in  Oxford.  She  took  the  folding  organ  to  her  father's  home,  which 
was  located  next  to  a grist  mill  that  he  ran.  A few  years  afterward,  a good 
bridge  was  built  across  to  the  grist  mill,  replacing  the  ford.  Three  or  four 
stores,  a shop,  a graded  school,  a post  office  sprang  up,  and  when  the  place 
had  to  have  a name,  it  was  voted  unanimously  to  call  it  Folding  Organ  because 
in  the  years  that  the  girl  had  the  organ,  people  would  come  by  on  Sunday  af- 
ternoons to  hear  her  play.  That  seemed  to  be  the  proper  name  for  the  com- 
munity, and  so  it  was. 

XNT:  There  is  another  tale  that  you  created  which  certainly  smacks  of 
being  a real  folk  tale  and  I am  sure  it  has  folk  roots.  It's  a funny  story 
that  you  wrote  called  "Mr.  Pussy." 

STEM:  Yes,  it  is  a story  about  a man  who  goes  around  with  two  trained 
and  remarkable  cats  killing  rats.  I couldn't  tell  you  exactly  what  I was 
trying  to  do  when  I started  out  except  to  be  amusing.  I palmed  this  off  as 
a true  story  the  same  as  "The  Belled  Buzzard."  A college  professor  said  "Mr. 
Pussy"  carries  three  satires  on  simultaneously,  but  I didn't  ask  him  what 
they  were.  I suppose  that  it  would  remind  some  people  of  the  Pied  Piper.  1 
didn't  think  of  that  poem  until  I was  well  into  the  story.  I suppose  that 
what  I was  trying  to  do  was  to  lampoon  somewhat  gently  the  old-fashioned  sto- 
ry-teller who  had  to  tell  you  all  these  details  and  build  you  up  to  a high 
point  and  then  walk  off.  Sometimes  his  story  would  collapse  and  again  he 
couldn't  remember  the  end.  Another  thing  I didn't  think  of  at  the  time  was 
the  story  Mark  Twain  wrote  about  a man  who  was  bending  over  in  a pasture  as 
an  enormous  ram  with  terrific  horns  was  running  towards  him.  Twain  inter- 
rupts the  story  about  forty  times  to  talk  about  somebody's  cousin  in  Tennes- 
see or  something  like  that,  and  he  never  does  get  to  the  conclusion.  So,  I 
pretended  in  that  story  that  I was  talking  to  some  men  and  telling  them  my 
interesting  story.  Then  at  the  high  point  of  it,  I had  to  leave  to  answer 
the  telephone.  The  story  finally  kids  you  into  accepting  no  resolution  at 
all. 

INT:  And  you  once  told  another  story  that  had  to  do  with  the  word  "inter- 
course." 

STEM:  Well,  I was  writing  once  about  an  old-fashioned  whorehouse  and 
about  how  important  the  location  for  one  was.  The  one  that  I wrote  about  was 
about  twenty- five  yards  beyond  the  city  limits  of  the  town.  The  location  was 
important  because  although  the  town  police  force,  consisting  of  two  men — one 
during  the  day  and  one  at  night — had  the  authority  to  make  arrests  a mile  be- 
yond the  town  limits,  the  police  had  a tacit  agreement  with  the  sheriff  that 
anything  beyond  the  city  limits  was  his  domain,  and  only  action  within  the 
limits  was  ascribed  to  the  police  force.  One  night  there  was  some  hullaba- 
loo down  at  that  whorehouse.  Somebody  asked  the  chief  of  police  why  he 
didn't  go  down  and  stop  the  noise.  Now,  this  policeman  was  awfully  finicky 
with  his  language.  He  used  a phrase  that  I don't  believe  I ever  heard  used 
in  this  fashion  before,  or  since.  He  said,  "Listen  here,  I don't  intercourse 
with  the  sheriff's  damn  business  and  he  don't  intercourse  with  mine." 

INT:  Now,  Thad,  as  a final  question,  would  you  tell  us  a little  about 
your  boyhood  and  some  of  your  earliest  recollections  of  hearing  folk  tales 
and  sayings?  You  might  want  to  give  some  of  your  sources,  such  as  the  mem- 
bers of  your  family,  and  other  people  from  whom  you  got  this  folk  material. 

STEM:  Well,  I used  to  ride  around  with  my  maternal  grandfather.  He 
liked  to  talk  and  he  lived  a long  time.  He  was  interested  in  almost  every- 
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thing  and  he  used  to  tell  me  about  the  great  events  from  the  civil  war  to 
F.D.R.  He  told  me  many  stories  about  the  legendary  Governor  Zebulon  Vance, 
and  later  on  I read  many  of  these  stories  in  Thomas  Wolfe's  book  THE  HILLS 
BEYOND.  Wolfe  used  many  of  these  stories  and  ascribed  them  to  a man  named 
Zack  Joyner.  Some  years  later,  a friend  of  mine,  Glenn  Tucker,  wrote  a 
biography  of  Zeb  Vance  and  he  wanted  to  check  on  the  numerous  Vance  anec- 
dotes. I told  him  to  read  THE  HILLS  BEYOND,  that  every  time  he  saw  a tale 
ascribed  to  Zack  Joyner  he  would  know  that  it  was  a Zeb  Vance  story.  Hr. 
Tucker  got  the  stories  from  Wolfe's  fiction  and  had  no  trouble  verifying 
them.  Further  about  my  grandfather,  I always  wondered  what  the  interior  of 
a real  saloon  was  like,  if  they  had  mahogany  bars  such  as  they  had  in  the 
west,  how  much  liquor  cost,  what  kind  of  chasers  they  used,  what  time  of 
the  day  people  went  in,  if  they  lollygagged  around  all  day,  or  went  in  pos- 
sibly after  supper.  He  told  me  once  that  there  were  more  churches  in  Oxford 
than  any  town  in  the  United  States  per  capita,  and  that  there  were  three 
times  as  many  saloons  as  churches  and  five  times  as  many  sporting  houses  as 
saloons.  I read  a book  by  Judge  Winston  called  A FAR  CRY,  part  of  which 
tells  of  Oxford  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  used  the 
same  figures  as  my  grandfather  had  used:  the  stories  about  the  big  eaters, 
the  man  who  could  eat  a whole  sheep  in  one  meal,  the  man  who  got  rip-roaring 
drunk  and  ended  up  under  a store  someplace  and  never  had  the  sniffles,  all 
these  people  who  were  larger  than  life. 

Among  my  favorite  stories  my  grandfather  told  me  were  the  ones  about  the 
useful  people,  the  carpenters  and  the  builders,  people  who  made  real  contri- 
butions. I heard  him  in  a discussion  one  day  with  a man  about  aristocrats. 
They  were  trying  to  decide  who  was  a real  aristocrat.  My  grandfather  named 
a man  who  was  a blacksmith.  Later  on  I said  that  I didn't  understand  why 
he  called  the  blacksmith  an  aristocrat  when  he  wasn't  educated,  he  didn't 
have  any  money  and  didn't  live  on  a big  farm.  My  grandfather  said,  "I've 
known  three  or  four  generations  of  them,  and  they  have  all  been  blacksmiths. 
They  have  never  used  any  shoddy  material,  you  never  had  to  watch  them,  they 
are  honest,  they  are  good  workmen,  they  have  pride  in  what  they  do,  and  if 
that  isn't  being  aristocratic,  I would  like  to  know  what  in  the  hell  is." 

So  there  was  almost  a total  exposure  from  my  limited  perspective.  From  then 
on,  I liked  to  hang  around  where  people  were  working.  When  I was  a boy,  I 
used  to  take  my  lunch  to  the  platform  of  the  Seaboard  depot  and  eat  with 
Negro  workmen  in  Oxford.  I found  out  what  it  was  that  worried  them  and  what 
made  them  happy  and  what  they  were  afraid  of  and  what  depressed  them  and 
what  they  thought  about  white  people.  The  ideas  I got  there  were  not  at  all 
according  to  the  ideas  I got  at  Sunday  School  and  other  places.  I was  ex- 
tremely fortunate,  I think,  in  being  born  at  the  right  time  and  the  right 
place.  I have  been  lucky  all  of  my  life. 

Some  men  I remember  as  sources  of  stories  were  the  tramps,  the  hobos  who 
came  around,  those  who  ground  scissors  and  did  odd  jobs.  They  would  tell 
tales.  They  had  been  everywhere,  seen  everything,  and  even  knew  Jack  London, 
Jim  Jeffreys,  Ty  Cobb— everybody.  Well,  I think  I knew  even  then  that  they 
probably  didn't  know  these  people.  They  knew  that  by  gaining  the  attention 
of  the  children  they  would  get  a free  meal.  Always  there  were  stories  that 
went  with  all  these  people.  I remember  one  hobo  whom  they  called  the  Ar- 
kansas Traveler.  I don't  know  whether  he  ever  went  to  Arkansas  because  in 
Oxford,  Arkansas  was  pronounced  Ar-Kansas  then.  Anyway,  this  fellow  must 
have  been  a sort  of  bucolic  Duncan  Hines.  He  would  stay  in  the  jail  in 
Oxford.  He  and  the  jailer  were  good  friends.  The  jailer  would  leave  the 
door  open  and  the  hobo  would  go  in  and  sleep  when  he  wanted  to,  and  then 
putter  around  and  do  odd  jobs  and  he  could  tell  you  which  jail  had  good  food. 
The  jailer's  wife  in  most  towns  did  the  cooking,  and  the  hobo  could  say, 
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"Well  if  you  get  hard  up  don't  spend  the  night  in  South  Hill  but  walk  on  to 
Siler  City  or  somewhere."  He  could  tell  you  all  about  it. 

Finally,  I remember  hearing  a fellow  telling  one  day  about  riding— I think 
he  said  sixteen  miles — in  a trolley,  in  Richmond.  At  the  time,  I didn't  know 
whether  he  was  telling  the  truth  or  not.  Later  on,  as  an  adult,  I got  the 
chance  to  ride  on  that  trolley  and  found  out  that  it  was  the  first  real  trol- 
ley built  in  America. 

Well,  I've  been  on  trolleys  and  on  jets.  I don't  see  any  essential  dif- 
ference between  riding  the  Richmond  trolley  and  blasting  to  the  moon.  I pre- 
fer to  break-through  in  human  relationships  rather  than  by  science.  I prefer 
to  stay  here  and  see  the  moon  as  Shakespeare,  Shelley,  Whitman,  Poe,  and  De 
la  Mare  saw  it,  loved,  reveled  in  it,  and  made  it  bread  and  meat  and  an  eter- 
nal dwelling  place  for  the  spirit. 

This  is  my  home.  Here  I can  make  my  own  weather.  You  know,  I am  probably 
the  only  man  in  America  of  the  last  fifty  years  who  still  lives  on  the  same 
street  where  he  was  born.  Some  people  might  see  this  as  a lack  of  ambition. 
But  the  plain  truth  is  that  I have  a long  way  to  travel  on  Front  Street,  in 
Oxford,  without  worrying  about  getting  to  the  moon.  The  compelling  force 
of  folkways  is  that  this  sort  of  life  is  rooted  in  a society  in  which  reality 
takes  precedence  over  appearance.  The  real  folk  society  to  which  I am  ad- 
dicted doesn't  give  a damn  about  any  image  because,  as  old  Edgar  Lee  Masters 
said,  "It  takes  life  to  love  life." 


The  SOUTHERN  GENTLEMEN  of  Siler  City  were  FIRST  among  string  bands  in 
the  21st  Folk  Festival  of  the  101st  North  Carolina  State  Fair  last  October 
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NOTES  and  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS 


The  drawing  opposite,  by  Bill  Ballard,  illustrates  one  of  the  horror 
stories  in  WITCHES  AND  DEMONS  IN  HISTORY  AND  FOLKLORE  by  F.  Roy  Johnson, 

The  262-page  book  was  published  last  summer  by  the  Johnson  Publishing  Com- 
pany of  Murfreesboro,.  N,  C, , for  $7.50,  and  can  be  ordered  direct.  Most 
of  the  book  is  made  up  of  fresh  material  gathered  by  Johnson  from  informants 
in  northeastern  North  Carolina.  We  noted  a dozen  or  more  footnotes  indicating 
that  informants  were  interviewed  in  1969.  What?  you  yell.  In  1969?  Witches 
and  demons  in  North  Carolina  in  1969?  Why  certainly!  There  have  been  several 
books  on  North  Carolina  ghosts,  but  this  is  the  first  to  deal  with  demons 
and  witches.  By  the  way,  this  is  the  fourth  book  by  Johnson  on  North  Carolina 
folklore.  The  other  three  are  LEGENDS,  MYTHS,  AND  FOLK  TALES  OF  THE  ROANOKE- 
CHOWAN  (1962,  $3.75);  THE  FABLED  DOCTOR  JIM  JORDAN:  A STORY  OF  CONJURE  (1963, 
$3.75);  and  TALES  FROM  OLD  CAROLINA:  TRADITIONAL  AND  HISTORICAL  SKETCHES  OF 
THE  AREA  BETWEEN  AND  ABOUT  THE  CHOWAN  RIVER  AND  GREAT  DISMAL  SWAMP  (1965, 
$4.95.)  Additionally,  his  two  volumes  on  the  Tuscaroras  are  crammed  with 
Indian  lore  and  legend.  Besides  WITCHES  AND  DEMONS,  another  book  from  the 
Johnson  Publishing  Company  last  summer  was  a facsimile  reprint  of  the  1588 
first  edition  of  Thomas  Hariot's  A BRIEF  AND  TRUE  REPORT  OF  THE  NEW  FOUND 
LAND  OF  VIRGINIA,  with  an  Introductory  Note  by  Luther  S.  Livingston,  written 
in  1903.  Actually,  Hariot's  book  has  a lot  of  folklore  in  it  which  ought 
to  be  investigated. 

At  a meeting  of  folklorists  some  time  ago,  it  was  remarked  that  a state 
or  regional  folklore  publication  ought  to  publish  articles  from  outside  the 
state  or  region  to  the  extent  of  25%  to  33%.  We  think  this  is  a reasonable 
proportion,  and  aim  to  follow  through  whenever  we  can.  Unfortunately  it  is 
easier  to  get  first-rate  material  not  having  to  do  with  North  Carolina,  and 
we  find  we  must  reject  some  articles  we'd  like  to  accept.  Not  being  able 
to  come  up  with  sufficient  North  Carolina  contributions  for  each  of  our 
semiannual  issues  is  one  of  the  editors'  chief  fears,  but  we've  been  lucky 
so  far.  Besides  North  Carolina,  only  three  other  Southern  states  have 
folklore  publications.  KENTUCKY  FOLKLORE  RECORD,  TENNESSEE  FOLKLORE  SOCIETY 
BULLETIN  and  MISSISSIPPI  FOLKLORE  REGISTER  come  out  four  times  a year,  as 
of  course  does  the  regional  SOUTHERN  FOLKLORE  QUARTERLY  published  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  We  don't  see  how  they  manage  to  do  it.  Anyway, 
members  of  the  NCFS  hear  from  the  Society  at  least  three  other  times  annually 
through  the  President's  Newsletter,  TAR  HEEL  FOLKLORE. 

Our  good-natured  neighbor  to  the  north,  the  State  of  Virginia,  has  been 
in  a folklore  snooze  for  quite  some  time,  but  there  are  signs  that  she  is 
coming  to  life.  Last  March,  the  University  Press  of  Virginia  at  Charlottes- 
ville reissued  that  indispensable  book,  long  out  of  print,  TRADITIONAL  BALLADS 
OF  VIRGINIA:  COLLECTED  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  VIRGINIA  FOLK-LORE  SOCIETY 
(634  pages,  $8.50).  The  1929  book  was  edited  by  Arthur  Kyle  Davis,  Jr.  Then 
in  July,  the  same  University  Press  of  Virginia  published  THE  FOLKSONGS  OF 
VIRGINIA:  A CHECKLIST  OF  THE  WPA  HOLDINGS,  ALDERMAN  LIBRARY,  UNIVERSITY 
OF  VIRGINIA  (145  pages,  $3.00)  by  Bruce  A.  Rosenberg.  And  what  happened, 
we'd  like  to  know,  to  the  "Virginia  Folk-Lore  Society"  after  Davis'  MORE 
TRADITIONAL  BALLADS  OF  VIRGINIA  (I960)? 

Leonidas  Betts  drew  the  borders  and  other  illustrations  for  this  issue.... 
Heard  last  June:  "Folklore  is  that  which  survives  without  dependence  (or 
benefit)  of  written  record."  ...  On  August  2nd  in  Asheville,  at  the  42nd 
annual  Mountain  Dance  and  Folk  Festival,  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  Dancers  from 
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Hendersonville  won  first  place  in  clog  dancing,  while  the  Pisgah  View  Ranee 
Dance  Team  from  Hominy  Valley  took  first  place  in  the  smooth  category.  For 
the  finals,  a standing-room  only  crowd  of  3,400  jammed  City  Auditorium  in 
Asheville. 

At  a folklore  conference  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  March, 
those  present  "concluded  unanimously  (a  kind  of  wonder  in  itself!)  that  there 
is  a<real,  in  some  instances  a desperate,  need  for  systematic  communication 
and  cooperation  among  the  dozens  and  dozens  of  insular  folklore  organizations 
scattered  across  the  country,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  best  agency  for  effect- 
ing, first  of  all,  the  necessary  inter-society  communication  would  be  the  recently 
appointed  American  Folklore  Society  Committee  on  State  and  Regional  Folklore 
Societies."  The  Pennsylvania  Folklore  Society,  at  Williamsport,  is  assuming 
leadership,  and  North  Carolina  will  certainly  want  to  participate. 
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TWO  CHILD  BALLADS  FROM  STANLY  COUNTY 
by  Ben  Gray  Lumpkin 


In  September,  1951,  when  Mrs.  Pearl  Hartsell  of  Chapel  Hill  sang  two 
Child  ballads  to  my  tape  recorder,  I realized  that  she  had  unusually  fine 
versions  of  the  old  songs;  but  the  pressure  of  teaching,  and  the  difficulty 
of  finding  the  songs  on  a reel  that  had  somehow  gotten  mislabeled  have  over- 
long  delayed  publication  of  her  well-matched  texts  and  tunes.  She  learned 
her  songs  about  1915  from  her  mother  Mrs.  Henry  Connell  and  her  grandmother 
Mrs.  James  Taylor  Burris,  both  of  Stanly  County,  North  Carolina. 

Mary  Hebrew  / The  Wife  of  Usher's  Well  (Child  79) 

Mrs.  Hartsell's  version  of  "The  Wife  of  Usher's  Well,"  which  she  calls 
"Mary  Hebrew,"  displays  the  motifs  that  usually  appear  in  that  ballad:  death 
of  the  children  after  they  go  away  to  learn  their  grammarie,  the  mother's 
grief  and  prayer  for  their  return,  her  preparation  of  bread  and  wine  and  a 
bed  covered  with  sheets  and  a golden  cloth,  green  grass  on  the  children's 
grave,  their  assertion  that  they  must  go  to  their  Savior,  and  the  mother's 
tears  wetting  the  children's  winding  sheets.  In  these  features,  Mrs.  Hartsell 
version  is  like  Child  D,  which  is  another  much  earlier  North  Carolina  version. 
However,  her  version  differs  from  most  other  versions  in  three  features  which 
suggest  that  the  children  return  as  angels  rather  than  as  ghosts:  In  stanza 
4 of  Mrs.  Hartsell's  version,  the  babes  "Come  flying  home  to  her."  In  most 
of  the  many  other  versions,  the  children  come  home  or  run  home  or  appear  in 
a dream.  My  students  and  I have  searched  and  found  only  two  other  versions 
in  which  the  children  fly  home:  In  version  C of  Alton  C.  Morris'  FOLKSONGS 
OF  FLORIDA  (Gainesville,  1950,  p.  283),  the  mother  see  "her  three  little  babes 
Come  flying  home  to  her."  And  in  stanza  3 of  the  Oklahoma  version  published 
in  Ethel  and  Chauncey  Moore's  BALLADS  AND  FOLKSONGS  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST  (Norman, 


**  The  author  writes,  "I  was  a graduate  student  in  English  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill,  and  a part-time  instructor  there,  1937- 
1944,  under  the  skillful  guidance  of  my  friend  Professor  Arthur  Palmer  Hud- 
son. Since  February,  1946,  I have  taught  English  at  the  University  of 
Colorado."  He  retired  last  June.  His  present  address  is  851  18th  Street, 
Boulder,  Colorado  80302.  The  tunes  for  these  two  ballads  were  transcribed 
from  his  tape  by  Miss  Helen  Kay  Wilson,  music  teacher  of  Aurora,  Colorado. 
Mr.  Jere  Fryett,  graduate  student  in  the  College  of  Music,  University  of 
Colorado,  after  making  a few  alterations  in  Miss  Wilson's  notations,  typed 
the  tunes  on  an  Ef finger  musicwriter. 
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1964,  p.  62),  the  mother  thinks  she  hears  "her  tender  little  babes,  / Come 
fluttering  home  to  her."  The  second  unusual  feature  is  the  absence  of  the 
superstitious  belief  that  the  cocks'  crowing  for  day  is  a signal  for  the 
ghosts  of  the  children  to  return  to  their  grave.  The  third  and  most  sig- 
nificant feature  of  Mrs.  Hartsell's  version  is  the  word  pinions  in  stanza  8: 

"For  the  pinions  are  growing  strong, 

And  yonder  stands  our  Savior  dear, 

And  shortly  we  must  go." 

In  reply  to  my  question  when  she  sang  the  song,  she  and  her  husband  agreed 
that  the  pinions  are  "angels'  wings."  This  reference  to  pinions,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  unique;  for  a search  of  all  versions  available  to  me  and  my 
students  brought  to  our  attention  no  other  examples  of  pinions  or  wings 
in  this  ballad.  However,  a parallel  to  the  idea  is  in  version  I of  Cecil 
J.  Sharp's  ENGLISH  FOLKSONGS  FROM  THE  SOUTHERN  APPALACHIANS  (1932):  "And 
yonder  stands  our  Savior,  so  dear,  / And  we  must  fly  away."  A similar 
expression  appears  in  stanza  9,  version  F of  THE  FRANK  C.  BROWN  COLLECTION 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE:  Volume  II,  FOLK  BALLADS  (edited  by  Henry  M. 
Belden  and  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson):  "And  we  must  leave  our  mother's  house  / 
And  to  Jesus  fly  away."  The  presence  of  pinions  in  Mrs.  Hartsell's  version 
may,  of  course,  be  an  accident  of  oral  transmission  (perhaps  wings  borrowed 
from  the  cocks  that  appear  in  some  versions) ; but  the  word  also  could  be  a 
survival  from  an  old  version  in  which  the  children  clearly  return  as  angels. 
Indeed,  many  versions  lack  the  crowing  cocks  and  the  consequent  implications 
that  the  children  return  as  ghosts.  But  aside  from  these  speculations,  Mrs. 
Hartsell's  song  is  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  touching  of  the  old  ballads. 
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babes.  And  she  sent  them  off  to  school.  She 


sent  them  a - way  to  a for-eign  land  To 


learn  their  gram  - mar  - ties. 


1 Mary  Hebrew  had  three  little  babes. 

And  she  sent  them  off  to  school. 

She  sent  them  away  to  a foreign  land 
To  learn  their  grammaries, 

2 They  hadn't  been  gone  but  a very  short  time. 
About  three  months  and  a day, 
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When  a hurricane  came  all  over  the  land 
And  swept  her  babes  away. 

3 "0,  King  in  Heaven,"  aloud  she  cried  — 

"The  King  who  wears  the  crown  — 

Come  bring  me  home  my  three  little  babes, 

Tonight  or  in  the  morning  soon." 

4.  It  was  not  long,  about  Christmas  time, 

When  the  nights  grew  long  and  cool. 

Came  flying  home  her  three  little  babes 
Unto  their  mother's  room. 

5.  She  fixed  the  table  in  the  hall. 

And  on  it  put  bread  and  wine. 

"Come  on  and  eat,  my  three  little  babes; 

Come  eat  and  drink  o'  my  wine." 

6 "0,  we'll  eat  none  of  your  bread,  Mother  dear, 

Nor  we'll  drink  none  of  your  wine; 

For  yonder  stands  our  Savior  dear. 

And  shortly  we  must  go." 

7 She  fixed  the  bed  in  the  back  side  room. 

And  on  it  put  a clean  sheet. 

And  on  the  top  spread  a golden  cloth, 

For  her  three  babes  to  sleep. 

8 "Rise  up,  rise  up,"  cried  the  eldest  one. 

"For  the  pinions 're  growing  strong. 

And  yonder  stands  our  Savior  dear, 

And  shortly  we  must  go. 

9 "Dark  clods  of  dirt  are  at  our  head. 

Grass  grows  at  our  feet. 

You've  shed  enough  tears  for  us,  Mother  dear, 

To  wet  our  winding  sheet." 

Sonny  Hugh  / Sir  Hugh;  or  The  Jew's  Daughter  (Child  155) 

In  stanzaic  and  metrical  pattern,  Mrs.  Hartsell's  version  of  "Sonny 
Hugh"  (her  title  for  Child  155)  is  like  the  four  versions  in  THE  FRANK  C. 
BROWN  COLLECTION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE  (II,  pp.  155-160);  but  her 
version  displays  some  notable  features:  The  first  stanzas  of  the  first 
three  versions  in  the  Brown  collection  and  ten  of  the  fifteen  versions  in 
Child  mention  rain  or  a rainy  day;  but  "Sonny  Hugh,"  as  if  contradicting 
the  setting  of  other  versions,  insists  that  "Not  a drop  of  dew  had  fell." 
Also,  "Sonny  Hugh"  Americanizes  a British  phrase  that  appears  in  several 
of  the  Child  versions.  In  them,  the  mother  sets  out  with  a pike-staff  in 
her  hand  (version  C)  or  a little  rod  (in  F)  or  a "sally  rod,"  meaning  a 
willow  rod  (in  N);  but  Mrs.  Hartsell's  North  Carolina  version  happily 
substitutes  good  old  American  "hickories."  Of  all  the  many  versions  of 
this  ballad,  Mrs.  Hartsell's  is  perhaps  most  natural  yet  poignantly  ironical 
in  the  stanza  where  the  mother  sets  out  with  the  hickories  to  find  |ier 
tardy  son,  and  says,  "If  I could  find  my  little  Sonny  Hugh,  / ...  0,  how 
I'd  whip  him  home." 
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come  to  play  boysi"  A tossing  their  balls 
tossed  them  over  into  Jew  - ry's  yard,  Where 


toss-ing  their  balls  a - round 

no  one  was  allowed  to  go 


1 'T  was  on  a holly  summer  day. 

Not  a drop  of  dew  had  fell, 

"I've  come  to  play,  boysi" 

A-tossing  their  balls  around,  around,  around. 
A-tossing  their  balls  around. 

2 They  tossed  them  high;  they  tossed  them  low. 
They  tossed  them  over  the.  garden  wall. 

They  tossed  them  over  into  Jewry's  yard, 

Where  no  one  was  allowed  to  go,  go,  go. 

Where  no  one  was  allowed  to  go. 

3 There  came  a lady  to  the  door , 

All  dressed  in  silk  and  white. 

"Come  in,  little  boy;  you  shall  have  your  ball. 
You  shall  have  your  ball  tonight,  night,  night. 
You  shall  have  your  ball  tonight." 

4 "I  can't  come  in.  I shan't  come  in. 

Unless  my  playmates  come  with  me; 

For  everyone  that  ever  went  in 

That  ever  came  out  again,  gain,  gain. 

That  ever  came  out  again." 

5 She  first  showed  him  a big  red  apple. 

Then  she  showed  him  a cherry. 

Then  she  showed  him  a gold  charm  ring. 
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Which  enticed  the  little  boy  in,  in,  in, 

Which  enticed  the  little  boy  in. 

6 She  took  him  by  his  little  white  hand. 

She  led  him  through  the  hall. 

She  led  him  into  a back  side  room, 

Where  no  one  could  hear  him  call,  call,  call, 

Where  no  one  could  hear  him  call. 

7 She  placed  him  down  in  an  easy  chair. 

She  pierced  him  with  her  pin. 

And  in  her  bowl,  her  silver  bowl, 

She  led  his  heart's  blood  in,  in,  in. 

She  led  his  heart's  blood  in. 

8 His  mother  walking  up  and  down, 

With  hickories  in  her  hand. 

"If  I could  find  my  little  Sonny  Hugh, 

0,  how  I'd  whip  him  home,  home,  home. 

0,  how  I'd  whip  him  home." 

9 She  walked  till  she  came  to  that  great  well 
Which  was  so  deep  and  cold. 

"If  you  are  here,  my  little  Sonny  Hugh, 

I wish  you'd  speak  to  me,  me,  me. 

I wish  you'd  speak  to  me." 

10  "I  am  here,  0 Mother  dear. 

I've  been  right  here  so  long. 

The  pin  she  ran  right  through  my  heart. 

The  red  blood  runs  so  strong,  strong,  strong. 

The  red  blood  runs  so  strong. 

11  "Go  bury  my  Bible  at  my  head. 

My  songbook  at  my  feet. 

And,  if  any  of  my  playmates  ask  for  me. 

Pray  tell  them  that  I'm  asleep,  sleep,  sleep. 

Pray  tell  them  that  I'm  asleep." 

These  two  traditional  ballads  constitute  valuable  additions  to  the 
North  Carolina  collection  of  folksongs- -and,  indeed,  to  the  American 
collection  of  songs. 

Note:  After  submitting  this  article  for  publication,  I sent  a copy  to 

Professor  Bertrand  H.  Bronson,  who  replied  with  his  usual  perspicacity, 
and  said  that  the  article  starts  some  interesting  possibilities  and  raises 
some  curious  questions:  "Somehow  the  idea  of  sprouting  pinions  every  time 
an  angel  is  about  to  take  off  on  the  wing  seems  most  unlikely  to  me,  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  folk  belief  or  superstition,  and  of  ballad  vocab- 
ulary. ...  I can't  help  feeling  that  originally  the  idea  was  pains — 
purgatorial  pains,  not  very  distinctly  conceived  but  associated  with  the 
idea  of  uncomfortable  waiting  for  the  resurrection  while  lying  in  the 
earth.  The  last  stanza  is  not  consistent  with  the  idea  of  flying  to  heaven 
or  anywhere  else.  ...  I wonder  whether  the  version  of  'Sonny  Hugh'  has 
been  influenced  by  'The  Bitter  Withy.'  It  would  be  very  easy  for  the  idea 
of  the  naughty  little  Christ  child  to  intrude  into  the  story  of  another 
supposedly  bad  little  boy  being  sought  by  his  mother."  Such  observations 
and  speculations  as  these  two  by  Professor  Bronson  augment  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  folksongs. 
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ON  APHRODISIACS 

The  Pursuit  of  the  Glandular  Eldorado 
by  Thad  Stem,  Jr. 

Most  men  reach  a certain  age,  or  some  situation,  wherein  they  know,  if 
they  don't  admit,  the  feel  of  that  screw-driver  Hilaire  Belloc  drove  into 
our  common  innards: 

A lost  thing  could  I never  find. 

Nor  a broken  thing  mend: 

And  I fear  I shall  be  all  alone 
When  I get  towards  the  end. 

Who  will  there  be  to  comfort  me 
Or  who  will  be  my  friend? 

The  illusion  of  some  aphrodisiac  is  the  likeliest  answer  to  Belloc's 
doleful  question.  But  if  the  cheerful  saga  of  aphrodisiacs  is  as  old  as 
time  and  as  sustaining  as  the  nebulous  hope  of  peace,  the  story  stands  beyond 
the  big  gate  of  proper  literature,  pretty  generally.  It  is  surprising  that 
writers,  especially  poets,  should  have  written  around  this  titillating  succor 
that  surely  seizes  most  men  as  obsessively  as  the  wild  and  clear  call  of  the 
running  tide  possessed  John  Masefield. 

Although  Louis  Untermeyer's  "Food  and  Drink"  is  a paean  to  the  palate 
and  the  gizzard,  a two-fisted  rhapsody  to  the  succulent  delights  that  grow 
above  and  below  ground,  the  first  booming  stanza  could  be  appropriated, 
temporarily: 


Why  has  our  poetry  eschewed 
The  rapture  and  response  of  food? 

What  hymns  are  sung,  what  prayers  are  said 
For  home-made  miracles  of  bread? 

Since  what  we  love  has  always  found 
Expression  in  enduring  sound, 

Music  and  verse  should  be  competing 
To  match  the  transient  joy  of  eating. 


**  The  author  of  eight  books  of  poetry,  essays,  and  short  stories,  Mr.  Stem, 
from  Oxford,  was  interviewed  in  this  journal  last  May  on  how  he  uses  folk- 
lore in  his  literary  productions,  including  editorials  for  the  Raleigh  NEWS 
AND  OBSERVER. 
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There  should  be  present  in  our  songs 
As  many  tastes  as  there  are  tongues; 

There  should  be  humbly  celebrated 
One  passion  that  is  never  sated. 

A cave  man  probably  discovered  the  strange  fruits  of  potency  about  the 
same  way  Columbus  would  find  his  New  World  centuries  later.  And  it  is  highly 
likely  that  this  cave  man  became  acutely  apprehensive  about  the  possibility 
of  impotency  the  same  day  he  blundered  upon  potency.  Undoubtedly,  he  thrashed 
around  among  the  roots  for  some  preservative,  even  if  there  was  no  symbolic 
or  verbal  hang-up  at  the  time. 

According  to  THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  SEXUAL  BEHAVIOR,  recipes  for  "erotic 
potions,"  although  without  specific  dates,  come  from  Egypt's  Middle  Kingdom, 
or  around  2200-1700  B.  C.  The  mandrake,  a sort  of  Mediterranean  poor  cousin 
of  our  garden  potato,  may  have  been  the  earliest  aphrodisiac.  It  grew,  alleg- 
edly, in  soil  below  gallows.  It  was  believed  that  such  soil  was  fertilized 
lavishly  by  the  semen  of  the  men  hanged  on  the  gallows.  For,  it  was  commonly 
accepted  that  all  men  who  were  hanged  had  emissions  directly  when  the  trap  was 
sprung.  (Indeed,  Paul  Green,  in  WORDS  AND  WAYS  in  the  December  1968  issue 
of  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE,  tells  how  this  belief  was  common  in  Harnett  County 
N.  C. , in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  albeit  the  mandrake  is 
not  indigenous  to  Mr.  Green's  native  section). 

The  mandrake  has  a thick  root  that  divides  into  two  parts,  a fact  that 
must  have  caused  primitive  men  to  question  the  equality  of  nature's  bounty. 

It  worked  its  magic  on  both  sexes.  It  made  the  most  feeble  man  exude  enormous 
"courage,"  and  it  transformed  the  most  uninspiring  frump  into  Raquel  Welch. 

(See  John  Donne's  "Song:  Go  and  Catch  a Falling  Star.") 

If  such  Biblical  authorities  as  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  Billy  Graham 
haven't  trumpted  the  news,  the  first  book  in  the  Bible  gives  the  mandrake 
the  best  qualities  of  stag  movies,  Geritol,  and  Mary  Worth:  "Jacob  came  out 
of  the  field  in  the  evening  and  Leah  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  said:  'Thou 
must  come  unto  me;  for  surely  I have  hired  thee  with  my  son's  mandrakes.' 

And  he  lay  with  her  that  night.  And  God  harkened  unto  Leah,  and  she  conceived 
and  bare  Jacob  the  fifth  son."  Genesis  isn't  explicit  about  the  hang-up  but, 
at  the  time,  Leah  was  not  Jacob's  bag.  Hence  Reuben,  Leah's  son,  gathered 
the  mandrake  for  his  mother. 

Solomon  and  Shakespeare,  whom  few  have  accused  of  being  monastic,  praised 
the  mandrake.  Solomon  says:  "The  mandrakes  give  a smell,  and  at  out  gates 
are  all  manner  of  pleasant  fruits  which  I have  laid  up  for  thee,  0 my  beloved.' 
In  ROMEO  AND  JULIET,  Shakespeare  gets  in  this  lick:  "And  shrieks  like  man- 
drakes torn  out  of  the  earth,  / That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad." 
Perhaps  Solomon's  supply  of  mandrakes  disappeared.  Or  perhaps  he  found  grace 
more  satisfying  than  potency.  Anyway,  the  old  jingle  seems  to  contravene 
the  eternal  efficacy  of  the  mandrake: 

King  David  and  King  Solomon  led  merry,  merry  lives, 

With  many,  many  concubines  and  many,  many  wives. 

When  old  age  came,  with  its  many,  many  qualms. 

King  Solomon  wrote  the  Proverbs,  King  David  wrote  the  Psalms. 

(It  seems  more  than  coincidence  that  many  a magician  has  styled  himself 
"Mandrake  the  Great.") 
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In  eastern  North  Carolina  endless  roots  and  herbs  are  legendary  revital- 
izers.  For  instance,  the  artichoke  has  rescued  for  Theodore  Dreiser  many 
a debilitated  wreck  already  consigned  to  Louisa  May  Alcott.  However,  the 
act  of  pickling  an  artichoke  seems  to  remove  the  restorative  magic.  The  man 
who  is  having  what  used  to  be  known  as  "a  slack  time"  must  eat  artichokes 
straight  from  their  beds  along  creek  banks,  without  any  condiments,  even  salt. 

Roots  and  herbs,  too  numerous  to  enumerate,  impossible  to  classify,  and 
weeds  of  an  infinite  variety,  have  been  sought  by  Southern  people  with  the 
zeal  other  men  gave  to  the  pursuit  of  perpetual  motion.  Chief  among  the  weeds 
is  "Sang,"  formerly  spoken  undeviatingly  to  indicate  Gin  Seng,  as  readers  of 
Roy  Helton's  amazingly  fine  poems  will  recall. 

Until  thirty-odd  years  ago,  men,  usually  called  "Doc"  or  "Perfess-or ," 
went  around  the  rural  sections  and  small  towns  of  eastern  Carolina  selling 
roots,  herbs,  nuts,  and  potations  made  from  roots,  herbs,  and  nuts.  For  a 
fact,  walnut  juice  was  as  good  to  cure  ringworm  as  anything  produced  by 
science. 

\ ✓ 

But  the  piece  de  resistance  in  the  sack  was  the  potency  root  or  herb, 
the  "stand  up  for  joy  'erb,"  as  it  was  designated.  To  illustrate  the 
general  feeling  about  these  powerful  roots  and  herbs,  I'll  tell  a story 
that  is  unimpeachably  factual:  Shortly  before  World  War  I,  Judge  Charles 
E.  Cooke,  a Confederate  veteran,  was  holding  court  in  Oxford,  Granville 
County.  Another  Confederate  veteran,  an  itinerant  roots-and-herbs  salesman, 
was  on  trial  for  "fornication  and  adultery."  The  victim  of  this  seventy- 
year-old  defendant's  lust  was  a nineteen-year-old  girl.  The  young  girl  took 
the  stand.  She  testified  to  the  act  of  fornication.  Indeed,  she  swore  the 
aged  man  fornicated  with  her  twice  in  the  same  afternoon.  Impatiently,  Judge 
Cooke  waved  the  prosecuting  witness  away.  He  dismissed  the  charges,  exclaim- 
ing: "I  hope  God  strikes  me  dead  if  I ever  find  a Confederate  veteran  guilty 
of  anything.  Now,  get  along  with  you,  old  man."  The  old  man  walked  down 
the  aisle.  Just  as  he  reached  the  big  doorway,  Judge  Cooke  stood  and  yelled 
"Come  back,  old  man.  You  got  any  of  those  roots  and  herbs  on  you?"  (Story 
vouched  for  by  author's  father,  Thad  Stem,  Sr.  [1884-1959],  an  active  Oxford 
attorney  for  fifty- two  years.) 

Since  the  first  grape  vine  and  grain  crop,  man  has  turned  to  alcohol 
for  an  aphrodisiac,  chiefly  because  it  seems  to  eliminate  reservations  and 
inhibitions.  However,  writers  all  the  way  from  Shakespeare  to  Rabelais  to 
Somerset  Maugham  have  said,  in  substance:  "It  provokes  desire  but  takes 
away  performance."  But  if  strong  drink  may  make  virility  a beggar- seeking 
alms,  many  fermentations  less  pernicious  are  to  desire  what  the  banjo  was 
to  Stephen  Foster.  The  hundred-proof  stuff  may  stultify,  but  the  lighter 
stuff  induces  the  rapport  Housman  found:  "Malt  does  more  than  Milton  can  / 

To  justify  God's  ways  to  man." 

Until  fairly  recently.  Southern  people  put  tremendous  faith  in  small 
beer.  Originally,  "small  beer"  meant  low  alcoholic  content.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  today's  small  glasses.  Men  believed,  and  women  understood,  that 
small  beer  had  just  enough  alcohol  to  whet  the  desire  for  physical  enthusiasm 
but  not  enough  alcohol  to  induce  torpor  or  ineptitude.  It  seems  that  virtu- 
ally everyone  drank  small  beer.  William  Byrd,  in  his  secret  diary,  under 
date  of  July  11,  1712,  wrote:  "My  wife  longed  for  small  beer  and  I sent  to 
Mrs.  Harrison's  for  some."  This  extract  appeared  in  A SECRET  HISTORY  OF  THE 
LINE,  edited  and  published  by  Professor  W.  K.  Boyd  of  Duke,  in  1929.  Most 
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likely,  Mrs.  Byrd  was  merely  thirsty. 

Albeit,  small  beer  was  a glandular  tonic  throughout  colonial  and  pro- 
vincial America.  Many  recipes  are  extant.  The  most  famous,  and  the  one 
most  widely  copied,  was  written  in  1757,  in  his  own  hand,  by  that  celebrated 
brew-master,  George  Washington.  If  the  recipe  helps  to  explain  why  some  of 
Washington's  contemporaries  thought  he  was  "handy  with  the  ladies,"  it  may 
show  why  Aaron  Burr  made  such  sport  of  Washington's  writing  when  Burr  was 
serving  as  the  general's  military  secretary  during  the  Revolutionary  War: 

"To  Make  Small  Beer:  Take  a large  Siffer  full  of  Bran.  Hops  to  your  Taste. 
Boil  these  3 hours,  then  strain  out  30  Gallns  into  a Cooler.  Put  in  3 
Gallns  molasses  while  the  Bran  is  Scalding  hot  or  rather  draw  the  Molasses 
into  the  Cooler  and  Strain  the  Beer  on  it  while  boiling  Hot.  Let  this  stand 
until  it  is  a little  more  than  Blood  warm  then  put  in  a quart  of  Yeast.  If 
the  weather  is  verry  Cold  cover  it  with  a Blanket  and  let  it  Work  in  the 
Cooler  24  hours  then  put  it  into  the  Cask — leave  the  bung  open  until  it  is 
almost  done  Working.  Bottle  it  that  day  Week  it  was  Brewed." 

Undoubtedly,  Ponce  de  Leon  was  seeking  some  aphrodisiac.  If  no  one  has 
ever  found  a fountain  that  insures  perpetual  vitality,  the  searchers,  like 
Carl  Sandburg's  strong  men,  keep  coming  on. 

Many  Tar  Heels  have  bet  their  failing  manhood  on  syllabub,  sometimes 
spelled  "sillabub,"  which  was  made  in  a swinging-churn  with  wine,  cream, 
sugar,  and  egg  whites.  Still  others  have  turned  to  locust-and-persimmon 
beer,  made  in  a barrel,  with  alternate  rows  of  locusts  and  persimmons  and 
broomstraw  and  filled  with  water.  The  peak  of  potency  was  reached  when  the 
locust-and-persimmon  beer  had  "set"  for  forty  days  and  nights. 

The  same  waiting  period,  forty  days  and  nights,  is  required  in  "Melaqua," 
the  jump-steady  concocted  by  Norman  Douglas,  author  of  the  imcomparable 
SOUTH  WIND,  Douglas's  aphrodisiac,  made  especially  for  men  in  life's  autumn, 
consisted  of  three  parts  sparkling  spring  water  and  one  part  clear  honey. 

The  mixture  was  put  into  a vessel  and  stirred  almost  interminably.  Then 
the  vessel  was  covered  with  wax  paper  and  left  outdoors  for  forty  days  and 
nights. 

Undoubtedly,  most  Tar  Heel  tom-cats  would  get  out  of  the  notion  if  they 
waited  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  So,  we  have  turned  to  things  less  time- 
consumming,  such  as  brains  and  eggs  scrambled  together  softly;  sliced  bananas 
sprinkled  with  cinnamon,  dipped  in  flour,  and  fried  in  rich  butter;  eel  stew, 
made  with  vinegar,  onions,  carrots,  and  celery;  raw  oysters;  "mountain  oysters 
and  sliced  "crawfish"  (crayfish)  baked  with  garlic  and  tomato  sauce  and  shoved 
down  with  home-made  wine. 

Some  perverse  men  find  an  empty,  gnawing  belly  is  a sure-fire  aphrodisiac 
Subconsciously,  they  emulate  Burns'  poem  "Supper  is  Na  Ready"  from  THE  MERRY 
MUSES  OF  CALEDONIA: 


Roseberry  to  his  lady  says, 

"My  hinnie  and  my  succour, 

0 shall  we  do  the  thing  you  ken, 

Or  shall  we  take  our  supper?" 

Wi'  modest  face,  sae  fu'  o'  grace, 
Replied  the  bonny  lady: 
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"My  noble  lord,  do  as  you  please, 

But  supper  is  na  ready!" 

Many  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  really  dug  "satyrion,"  most  likely  a spe- 
cies of  orchid,  made  into  a fluid.  Indeed,  some  readers  may  recall  that 
Hercules  is  supposed  to  have  deflowered  fifty  virgins  in  a single  night  after 
quaffing  a batch  of  the  fluid.  One  understands  better  why  Georges  Carpentier, 
the  French  champion,  the  "Orchid  Man,"  lasted  less  than  four  rounds  with 
Jack  Dempsey. 

(A  contemporary  American  poet,  a Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  now  deceased, 
probably  remembered  Hercules  when  a pretty  girl  asked  the  writer  to  autograph 
one  of  his  books  for  her.  Holding  his  pen  aloft,  as  if  in  profound  meditation 
the  poet  said  dramatically:  "I'll  write,  'The  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 
How  will  that  do?"  The  girl  said  such  a line  would  be  fine,  but  the  poet 
took  pains  to  run  "pen"  and  "is"  together,  as  if  by  accident.  I might  add 
that  this  autographing  story  is  the  undoctored  truth,  even  if  the  true  name 
of  the  poet  is  withheld  for  purposes  of  respect  for  women's  lit'ry  clubs.) 

Fish  and  mushrooms  are  consistent  aids.  Tar  Heels  bet  on  catfish  and 
frogs'  legs,  but  mushrooms  pose  an  enormous,  sort  of  Midas,  problem.  Canned 
mushrooms  simply  will  not  do  the  trick.  They  seem  to  lose  their  gizzum  amid 
the  crass  anonymity  of  the  assembly-line.  Now,  wild  mushrooms  can  turn  human, 
jello  into  elongated  blackjack. 

Sadly,  there  are  few  experts  left  who  can  tell  a mushroom  from  a toad- 
stool. But  each  community  used  to  have  a sublime  oracle.  He  was  the  same 
man  who  could  look  at  the  April  sky  and  predict  the  weather  on  July  4,  as 
well  as  the  size  of  August  tomatoes.  Whenever  he  returned  from  the  woodlands , 
clutching  his  sack  of  mushrooms  as  if  it  were  the  Plan  of  Salvation,  the 
smiles  of  his  friends  were  sufficient  to  light  ten  coal  mines. 

The  deference  accorded  the  mushroom  wizard  was  greater  than  the  tribute 
the  women  of  the  nation  paid  to  Rudolph  Valentino.  For  a fact,  God  Almighty's 
Sunday  overcoat  wasn't  big  enough  to  make  a pocket  handkerchief  for  him.  He 
was  the  supreme  arbiter.  If  he  said  the  world  was  flat,  then  it  was  a pan- 
cake, all  right  enough. 

Of  course,  the  unrelenting  search  for  aphrodisiacs  has  been  a nice  piece 
of  change  to  the  fishing  industry.  Long  before  the  Andrews  Sisters  sang 
"Seafood,  Mamma,"  men  were  swallowing  tons  of  clams,  oysters,  shrimp,  scallops 
and  assorted  fish.  The  Romans  began  this  trend.  The  Romans  were  sure  seafood 
made  men  do  "tittups"  because  Venus  herself  was  born  in  the  ocean.  Too, 
fish  were  obviously  so  prolific  themselves  they  just  had  to  be  sexually  stim- 
ulating to  anyone  who  ate  them. 

But  aside  from  so-called  "Spanish  Fly,"  actually  the  powdered  corpse  of 
a European  beetle,  the  big-dog  in  the  aphrodisiac  meat-house  must  be  the  croc- 
odile. The  flesh  around  the  crocodile's  loins,  ground  into  a powder  and  put 
into  wine,  is  said  to  have  resurrected  sexual  organs  much  deader  than  Lazarus. 
The  lure  of  the  crocodile  spread  to  this  country.  Of  course,  we  go  in  for 
alligators  rather  than  for  crocodiles,  and  long  before  Valley  Forge  a large 
portion  of  the  population  in  the  Southern  colonies  was  frequenting  the  swamps 
regularly.  (Some  were  probably  wading  through  muck  singing  "Chloe,  Chloe.”) 
With  the  exception  of  the  American  Civil  War,  the  lure  and  the  pursuit  of  . 
the  alligator  produced  the  record  number  of  one-armed  and  one-legged  lovers. 
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But  to  reach  a conclusion,  if  not  a flaming  literary  climax,  one  must 
concede  that  the  valiant  hunt  for  a never-failing  aphrodisiac  is  conjured 
from  the  same  will-o'-the-wisps  that  pave  the  road  to  Eldorado.  It  is  the 
mind  that  rings  the  bells  of  heaven  or  mourns  a dirge.  Perhaps  it  was  this 
precise  subject  that  prompted  old  Edward  Dyer  to  affirm: 

My  mynde  to  me  a kingdome  is 

Such  preasant  joyes  therein  I fynde, 

That  it  excells  all  other  blisse 
That  earth  affords  or  growes  by  kynde. 

(Dyer's  language  was  undated  a bit  by  Byrd  when  the  musician  put  the 
poem  into  song.  It  is  Byrd's  version,  apparently,  that  is  quoted  by  Ben 
Jonson  in  EVERY  MAN  OUT  OF  HIS  HUMOR.  Much  latter,  Mary  Baker  Eddy  reduced 
the  poem  to  the  fighting  slogan:  "Hence  all  is  mind,"  but  she  probably  wasn't 
thinking  of  the  implication  Dyer  and  I have  in  mind.) 

Perhaps,  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  crusade  availeth  naught.  It  would 
be  the  luck  of  some  of  us  poor  devils,  had  we  found  a magic  potion,  to  have 
the  same  experience  that  befell  Robert  Burns's  superlatively  endowed  hero 
in  the  CALEDONIA  poem  "The  Deep  Nine": 

For  London  when  with  fav'ring  gale. 

An  Irish  lad  up  channel  steer'd, 

Safe  landed  in  the  Chester  mail, 

In  London  streets  he  soon  appear'd, 

The  enamour'd  fair  ones  round  him  clung, 

And  o'er  his  well-built  shoulders  hung. 

For  his  deep  nine. 

His  deep  nine  gained  him  such  renown. 

No  rest  had  he  by  night  or  day. 

By  sounding  half  the  girls  in  town. 

Two  inches  soon  were  worn  away. 

Yet  still  the  fair  ones  round  him  clung, 

And  o'er  his  much  shrunk  shoulders  hung, 

For  his  mark  seven. 

At  length,  worn  out  with  constant  use, 

Regardless  they  beheld  the  youth, 

Who  lately  gave  us  matchless  proofs 
Of  length  and  strength  and  manly  worth, 

No  more  the  fair  ones  round  him  clung, 

His  once  fam'd  deep  nine  lifeless  hung 
Quarter  less  five. 


* 

* 


* 

* 

* 


* 


* 


* 


* 

* 


* 


* 
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TWO  NEW  BOOKS  OF  BALLADS 
by  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson 


THE  EAST  TENNESSEE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  COLLECTION  OF  FOLKLORE:  FOLKSONGS  II. 
General  Editors  Thomas  G.  Burton  and  Ambrose  N.  Manning;  Assistnat  Editor, 
Annette  L.  Woolford.  Johnson  City,  Tennessee:  The  Research  Advisory 
Council  of  East  Tennessee  State  University,  c.  1969.  List  of  Works 
Cited,  Index  of  Modes,  Index  of  Songs.  Pp.  viii,  119.  $3.00. 

This  volume,  the  editors  explain,  was  preceded  by  the  EAST  TENNESSEE 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  COLLECTION  OF  FOLKLORE:  FOLKSONGS,  "published  in  Monograph 
No.  4." 

The  present  volume  is  devoted  to  folksongs  recorded  from  Beech  Mountain, 
North  Carolina.  Beech  Mountain  is  in  the  counties  of  Avery  and  Watauga  in 
northwestern  North  Carolina,  and  is  close  to  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  The 
region  has  been  notable  for  the  Jack  Tales  collected  by  Richard  Chase  and 
others  and  for  being  the  home  of  the  late  Frank  Proffitt,  a fine  ballad 
singer  and  maker  of  folk  musical  instruments.  Its  songs  have  been  repre- 
sented in  THE  FRANK  C.  BROWN  COLLECTION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE  and 
other  published  collections. 

The  songs  in  the  collection  were  tape-recorded  in  1966.  The  editors 
say  that  they  have  transcribed  the  lyrics  as  faithfully  as  possible.  The 
texts  are  arranged  in  stanzas.  The  tunes  are  noted,  tonality  and  range 
are  indicated,  and  the  music  is  classified  according  to  stated  criteria. 

In  their  introduction,  the  editors  state,  ",  . .we  have  not  included 
extensive  commentary"  (p.  vi).  They  have  grouped  the  songs  according  to 
singer.  A good  many  of  the  headnotes  refer  to  G.  Malcolm  Laws'  AMERICAN 
BALLADRY  FROM  BRITISH  BROADSIDES  and  NATIVE  AMERICAN  BALLADRY,  to  Francis 
J.  Child's  THE  ENGLISH  AND  SCOTTISH  POPULAR  BALLADS,  and  a number  of  other 
collections,  notably  Cecil  J.  Sharp's  ENGLISH  FOLKSONGS  FROM  THE  SOUTHERN 
APPALACHIANS  and  THE  FRANK  C.  BROWN  COLLECTION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE. 

A good  many  songs  are  not  compared  to  songs  in  other  published  collections. 
What  the  editors  have  not  done  the  present  reviewer  will  not  attempt  to  do. 


**  The  reviewer  is,  as  everyone  knows,  the  Grand  Old  Gentleman  of  North 
Carolina  Folklore,  now  enjoying  his  retirement — and  keeping  busy,  too 
— at  710  Greenwood  Road,  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  27514. 
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He  will  comment  on  some  of  the  songs  of  the  four  singers  so  as  to  suggest 
the  range  of  songs  in  the  collection. 

Nathan  Talbert  Ward,  who  was  born  in  1904  and  has  spent  most  of  his 
life  on  Beech  Mountain,  tape-recorded  31  songs,  accompanying  himself  on  a 
homemade  fretless  banjo.  Four  of  his  songs  are  Child  ballads.  These  are 
"The  House  Carpenter"  (p.  3)  (Child  243),  "This  Old  Man"  (p.  11)  ("Our 
Goodman,"  Child  274),  "George  Collins"  (p.  17)  (Child  85),  and  "Barbue  Allen" 
(p.  28)  (Child  84).  Four  songs  are  later  ballads  of  varied  origins:  "Pretty 
Polly"  (p.  2),  "Poor  Johnny"  (p.  10),  "The  Knoxville  Girl"  (p.  16),  and 
"Mohee"  (p.  39).  There  are  two  well-known  native  North  Carolina  ballads, 
"Poor  Ellen  Smith"  (p.  6),  and  "Tom  Dooley"  (p.  9).  (Concerning  the  latter, 
the  headnote  'learned  sixty  years  age"  must  surely  be  in  error.)  Then  there 
are  two  typical  mountain  songs,  "The  Groundhog"  (p.  15)  and  "Sourwood  Moun- 
tain" (p.  20). 

The  oldest  singer  is  Buna  [sic]  Vista  Presnell  Hicks,  born  in  1888  on 
Beech  Mountain.  She  said  she  learned  to  play  the  dulcimer,  the  fiddle,  and 
the  banjo.  For  a long  time  she  did  not  sing  the  old  songs,  but  in  1945 
Frank  Warner  revived  her  interest  in  them.  She  recorded  15  songs.  Two  of 
her  ballads  have  an  antique  flavor.  "The  Jobal  Hunter"  (p.  44),  which 
derives  its  local  title  from  a phrase  in  the  ballad,  "Just  like  a jobal 
hunter",  is  traceable  to  a version  of  "Sir  Lionel"  (Child  18C,  which  has 
a line  reading  "For  he  was  a jovial  hunter").  The  ballad  is  known  in 
America  as  "Old  Bangum."  In  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE,  II,  1 (September  1954), 
pp.  5-6,  was  published  a version  of  "Old  Bangum"  transmitted  by  Richard 
Chase,  who  said  he  learned  it  in  the  general  region  of  Beech  Mountain.  The 
other  antique  is  "Young  Behatn"  (p.  47),  which  is  "Young  Beichan"  (Child  53), 
sometimes  known  as  "The  Turkish  Lady."  Mrs.  Hicks  also  sang  "Sally  Ann" 

(p.  42)  and  the  jolly  song  known  as  "Rover  Jenny  Jenkins"  (p.  43),  of  which 
the  editors  cite  versions  by  Cecil  Sharp.  Mrs.  Hicks  said  she  learned  part 
of  "Poor  Ellen  Smith"  (p.  52)  from  a record.  She  said  that  she  "heared 
several  sing  'Casey  Jones,'  and  she  picked  it  up"  (p.  57).  Many  of  her 
songs  have  their  counterparts  in  songs  cited  by  or  included  in  Laws,  Sharp, 
and  THE  FRANK  C.  BROWN  COLLECTION. 

Hattie  Kneevista  Hicks  Presnell,  born  in  1907,  is  daughter  of  Buna  and 
Roby  Monroe  Hicks.  She  recorded  20  songs  in  1966.  She  had  traveled  some- 
what extensively  in  the  United  States.  Many  of  her  songs,  she  says,  came 
from  Van  Buren  County,  Arkansas,  where  her  husband  lived  for  a while.  One 
secondary  source  of  her  songs,  she  said,  was  Lie-hew  (John  Calvin)  Yonce, 
who  was  called  Lie-hew  because  "he  lied  so  much  and  hewed  on  a stick  all 
the  time"  (p.  64).  Her  songs  include  "Six  Nights  Drunk"  (p.  65),  which 
is  "Our  Goodman"  (Child  274);  "The  Old  Devil"  (p.  72),  which  is  "The 
Farmer's  Curst  Wife"  (Child  278);  "George  Collins"  (p.  73)  (Child  85); 

"The  House  Carpenter"  (p.  76)  (Child  243);  "Pretty  Crowin'  Chicken"  (p.  78), 
which  is  "The  Grey  Cock"  (Child  248);  "The.  Golden  Willow  Tree"  (p.  86), 
which  is  "The  Golden  Vanity;  or  The  Lowlands  Low"  (Child  286);  and  "The 
Two  Sisters"  (p.  82)  (Child  10).  This  is  an  impressive  list  of  Child 
ballads  from  one  singer.  Some  parts  of  the  old  ballads  seem  not  to  have 
been  understood,  as  in  the  first  stanza  of  "Pretty  Growin'  Chicken."  There 
is  a defective  stanza  in  "Omie  Wise"  (p.  84). 

Ora  Isaacs  Payne,  born  in  1914,  spent  the  early  part  of  her  life  at 
Cove  Creek  (Beech  Mountain).  She  lived  for  a while  at  Blowing  Rock  but 
returned  to  Cove  Creek.  In  May  1966,  she  recorded  eleven  songs  for  this 
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collection.  "The  Old  TB"  (p.  99)  is  a sentimental  ballad  about  lovers  who 
were  parted  by  "the  old  consumption."  She  shared  with  other  contributors 
a taste  for  "Wild  Bill  Jones"  (p.  100)  and  "On  the  Banks  of  the  Ohio"  (p.  101). 
The  editors  include  one  of  the  few  instances  of  the  influence  of  blackface 
minstrelsy  on  these  mountain  songs  in  "Yellow  Gal"  (p.  107).  The  persistence 
of  the  Child  ballads  in  a family  is  illustrated  by  the  headnote  to  Ora  Isaacs 
Payne's  "The  House  Carpenter"  (Child  243)  — "learned  from  her  mother,  who 
learned  it  from  Mrs.  Payne's  grandmother"  (p.  105). 

FOLKSONGS  II  offers  a considerable  number  and  variety  of  songs.  On 
the  whole,  it  shows  conservative  taste,  as  in  the  large  proportion  of  Child 
ballads,  English  broadsides,  native  American  ballads,  mountain  songs,  senti- 
mental pieces,  and  a few  religious  songs.  It  adds  considerably  to  the  store 
of  published  songs  from  North  Carolina.  For  getting  these  songs  on  tape 
and  in  print  the  editors  are  to  be  commended.  The  collation  and  publication 
of  songs  in  their  possession  which  they  hint  at  in  their  introduction  (p.  vi) 
should  give  them  occasion  for  fuller  commentary.  The  comparative  and  critical 
aspects  of  presentation  need  to  be  built  up. 

* * * 

FOLK  SONGS  OF  THE  BLUE  RIDGE  MOUNTAINS:  50  Traditional  Songs  As  Sung  by  the 
People  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Country.  Collected,  transcribed,  and  compiled, 
with  notes  on  the  people  and  the  music,  by  Herbert  Shellans.  New  York: 

Oak  Publications,  c.  1968.  Pp.  96.  Photographic  illustrations.  $2.95 
and  $6.95. 

FOLK  SONGS  OF  THE  BLUE  RIDGE  MOUNTAINS  is  an  offering  from  a man  who 
has  loved  the  region  and  its  people  and  their  songs.  In  the  1950s  Herbert 
Shellans  went  from  Brooklyn  to  Chapel  Hill  to  study  anthropology,  sociology, 
and  folklore.  Active  in  folklore  study  and  in  the  work  of  the  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Society,  he  visited  the  Blue  Ridge  country  mainly  at  Fancy  Gap  and 
at  Hillsville,  Carroll  County,  in  southwest  Virginia.  A fine  folksinger  and 
guitarist  himself,  he  swapped  songs  with  the  Blue  Ridge  people.  He  learned 
many  of  their  songs  by  heart.  In  the  period  1956-1960,  often  using  a tape 
recorder,  he  collected  a great  store  of  songs  from  the  Blue  Ridge  people. 

It  was  from  his  cordial  memories  of  them  and  his  notes  and  tape  recordings 
that  he  drew  material  for  this  book,  meanwhile  performing  his  duties  as  a 
teacher  of  anthropology  and  sociology  at  a college  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

In  his  modest,  charming  introduction  to  the  book  Mr.  Shellans  describes 
the  mountain  folk  as  he  came  to  know  them  in  Fancy  Gap  and  other  places  in 
southwestern  Virginia.  (A  quick  check  indicates  that  all  of  the  songs  were 
sung  to  him  at  Fancy  Gap  or  Hillsville.)  He  comments  on  their  racial  origins, 
their  economy,  their  hospitality,  their  loyalty  to  their  kin.  He  alludes 
to  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Appalachian  country,  changes  that 
are  ordinarily  unfavorable  to  folklore.  "But,"  he  writes,  "rapid  technological 
expansion  and  its  many  concomitant  influences  have  not  destroyed  certain 
traditional  and  fundamental  folk  qualities"  (p.  5).  And  he  adds,  "Songs  are 
still  heard  and  passed  on  by  word  of  mouth.  . ."  and  there  has  been  an 
exchange  of  songs  between  communities  (p.  6). 

This  is  primarily  a book  for  the  purveying  of  folksongs  to  singers. 

Texts  and  tunes  are  the  main  consideration.  The  presentation  is  informal. 

The  fifty  songs  are  divided  into  seven  groups:  "Love  and  Marriage," 
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"Romance  and  Ruin,"  "Work  and  Play,"  "Drinking  and  Dying,"  "Crime  and  Punish- 
ment," "Man  and  Beast,"  and  "Preachin1  and  Prayin'."  But  these  captions  are 
sometimes  only  vaguely  appropriate  to  some  of  the  songs. 

Not  many  of  the  songs  in  this  volume  correspond  to  songs  in  Cecil  J. 
Sharp's  ENGLISH  FOLK  SONGS  FROM  THE  APPALACHIANS  (New  York,  1932),  to  songs 
in  Mellinger  E.  Henry's  FOLK-SONGS  FROM  THE  SOUTHERN  HIGHLANDS  (New  York, 
1938),  or  to  songs  in  any  other  comparable  regional  collection  known  to  the 
reviewer.  There  are  four  old  ballads  of  the  Child  type,  a few  descendants 
of  British  broadsides,  a few  American  ballads,  songs  of  love  and  courtship, 
drinking  songs,  spirituals,  and  comic  or  satirical  songs. 

Each  song  has  a headnote  giving  precise  information  about  provenience— 
name  of  singer  and  place  and  date  of  transmission  to  the  collector.  Most 
of  the  singers  are  named  Vass.  Occasionally  background  facts  are  given, 
and,  also  occasionally,  the  song  is  compared  to  some  other  song.  But  there 
is  little  or  no  documentation.  The  tone  and  the  style  of  the  headnotes  are 
lively  and  informal.  The  headnotes  are  interesting  and  contribute  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  songs. 

The  impression  of  liveliness  produced  by  the  songs  and  headnotes  is 
enhanced  by  photographs  by  Arthur  Tress.  These,  scattered  through  the  book, 
show  people,  many  at  work,  some  making  music,  the  homes  of  the  region,  and 
scenes  of  the  countryside. 

FOLK  SONGS  OF  THE  BLUE  RIDGE  MOUNTAINS  is  addressed  to  the  general 
reader  and  singer  who,  while  liking  its  texts  and  tunes,  will  be  satisfied 
with  its  scholarly  apparatus.  Everything  about  the  book  indicates  honest 
collecting  and  editing.  The  texts  and  the  tunes  will  be  of  interest  and 
value  to  the  specialist,  who  will,  it  is  believed,  be  impressed  by  the 
integrity  of  the  book.  Textually,  the  songs  have  great  variety  and  vitality. 
The  reviewer  is  no  judge  of  the  music,  but  he  has  heard  Mr.  Shellans  sing 
some  of  the  songs,  and  he  has  liked  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  old 
songs  will  not  die  out,  but  that  the  young  will  continue  singing  them.  If 
they  do  and  if  other  people  wish  to  see  and  hear  and  learn  American  folksong 
at  its  best,  Mr.  Shellans'  book  is  a good  one  to  know. 


HUMOR  FROM  THE  KENTUCKY  HILLS 


by  George  W.  Boswell 

While  I was  teaching  for  five  years  in  northeastern  Kentucky,  my  students 
and  I amassed  quite  a bit  of  folklore:  Three  hundred  songs,  six  hundred  cures 
and  remedies,  a thousand  beliefs  and  superstitions,  perhaps  a hundred  folktales, 
and  much  else.  Though  the  comic  is  by  no  means  uppermost  in  this  folklore,  it 
abounds  sufficiently  that  I felt  one  interesting  and  entertaining  article  could 
be  formed  from  if.  So  for  the  present  paper,  I selected  what  seemed  to  me  the 
funniest  examples  of  Appalachian  folklore  collected  by  my  students,  and  here 
they  are.  I have  classified  them  under  eight  headings:  speech,  sayings, 
beliefs,  remedies,  proverbs,  riddles,  verse,  and  tales. 

Picturesque  and  different  words  for  things,  along  with  syntax  and  pronun- 
ciation, provide  the  most  convenient  handles  by  which  one  can  get  hold  of  the 
study  of  dialect  or  sub- language.  In  northeastern  Kentucky,  cottage  cheese 
is  called  smearcase,  a dragon  fly  is  a snake  doctor  or  snake  feeder,  and  a 
thundershower  is  called  a goslin'  drownder  (note  the  pronunciation).  Some 
choice  examples  from  Fleming  County  are  merrygoo  for  meringue,  catywampus  for 
catercornered  (or  out  of  the  orderly  arrangement),  "howdy-do"  for  corn  tall 
and  bent  over,  and  "yalla  janders"  for  yellow  jaundice.  In  Morgan  County,  freeze 
is  conjugated  freeze,  friz,  frizen. 

Names  for  places  are  often  imaginative  and  original  examples  of  folk 
etymology.  In  Floyd  County,  Bosco  is  named  for  cow-calling  ("Co,  Boss"). 

Greasy  Creek  in  Johnson  County  is  said  to  have  been  given  its  name  when  Daniel 
Boone  and  his  hunting  companions  brought  in  so  much  game  that  the  bushes  along 
the  trail  and  the  creek  became  right  shiny  with  grease.  The  origin  of  Cow 
Pile  Cliff  in  Menifee  County  may  be  visualized  or  scented.  In  the  same  county 
there  is  a Crow  Dog  school.  After  a victorious  interscholastic  game  with  a 
neighboring  school,  the  students  and  their  parents  boasted  so  vehemently  that 
the  school  has  been  called  Crow  Dog  ever  since.  Over  in  southern  Ohio  there 
is  a Churn  Creek.  The  story  of  its  origin  is  that  one  of  a team  of  very 
thirsty  surveryors  acquired  an  amount  of  white  mule  whisky  but  had  no  container 
to  put  it  in.  From  a neighbor  he  secured  a churn,  and  after  pouring  the  whisky 
in  the  churn  he  and  his  fellow  surveyors  took  it  merrily  on  their  appointed 
route.  The  neighboring  stream  has  since  been  called  Churn  Creek.  Helechawa 


**  The  author,  professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Mississippi  at  Oxford, 
is  secretary  of  the  Folklore  Section  of  SAMLA.  He  has  edited  books  of  folk 
songs  from  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia. 


•a  f-r>  iiave  derived  its  name  from  a stranger  passing 
in  Wolfe  County  is  sa  d a boy  and  asked  Mm  the  best  route,  and 

through  the  country.  He  acc  ^ a way/.  Neon,  Kentucky,  gets 

the  boy  replied,  Well,  mist  , b..,  from  rallway  days  there  when  the 

its  name  not  from  the  ill  conductor  first  would  say,  "Put  your  knee 

train  stopped  for  passenge  • becoming  too  burdensome  he  shortened  it  to 

on  the  platform  but  tha  P town-fl  name,  spelled  NEON.  Barrenshee, 

"Knee  on,  knee  on.  _ This  f a we  bear  in  the  vicinity. 

West  Virginia,  got  its  name  from  female.  The  latter  group 

Some  of  the  residents  thought  it  a male  bear  some^a  aere  l8 

predominated,  so  the  town  ever  sine  ^ phrases  common  in  the  hills:  "as 

space  for  only  one  °f * / device  like  the  following  is  supposed  to  aid  in 

f;MlSgfSsSpi:An"Kaxd:roCoLd  letter  crooked  letter  X,  crooked  letter 

crooked  letter  X,  humpback  humpback  1. 

. „n1,_  at  f0ik  similes  but  also  entire  sentences. 
Hill  people  are  good  not  only at  ^ he  screaks  as  he  walks."  And 

One  from  Magoffin  County  8°e--  * ^ he  must  sneak  up  on  a glass 

ziz  ss-i—  « *• 

head  so  the  devil  can't  track  him. 

. ,Mrf.  £ folklore  is  superstition  or  belief.  In  Montgomery 

At  the  very  hearty  of  follcioie  is  P u rh<,  bees>  otherwise  they 

County  they  say  that  wnen  someone  y is  a sign  that  you 

will  leave.  In  Clark  County  getting  a hair  in  yo  houge  w±n  burn 

will  kiss  a fool.  Morgan  County  peop  County  girls  put  a snail  on 

down  if  you  twirl  a chair  on  one  leg  X“  tha5  it  will  write 

a piece  of  paper  and  cover  it  with  a bucket  County  it  ls  believed 

out  the  initials  of  the  men  they  wi  V-  lle  he  tells,  but  in  Carter 

that  a wrinkle  will  come  into  one  s c lieg>  (Knott  Countians  believe 

County  white  splotches  m ringer nai  tell®  )*Xn  Letcher  County  you 

. blister  o»  the  torque  for  . £ front  of  her 

test  a girl  for  good  wifehoo  q Countians  count 

door.  If  she  picks  it  up  she  wiU  mke  a good  wife.^  ^ nlght  to 

seven  stars  for  seven  nights  ana  lo  x if  a bed  breaks  down  you'll 

see  the  next  person  who  will  die.  There  . vlsitor  ig  to  drop  a dishrag; 

have  visitors  from  town.  Another  y Letcher  County, 

if  it  splatters  it  will  be  a woman;  if  it  wads  up  a^man.  ^ ^ ^ 

the  married  person  whose  second  toe  lb  ® =hivers  in  Garter  County,  someone 
be  the  boss  in  the  family.  If  you  have  cold  shivers  it  ls  luck 

is  walking  on  the  future  site  of  your  grave  In  S luck  to  let  a cat 

to  sleep  in  the  direction  of  the  fl«  " ik  the  moon  is  full, 

die  in  the  house,  and  a woman  canno  tcbi®  fish  is  an  indication  of 

In  Elliott  County  a woman  s dreaming  laugh  yourself  to  death.  In 

pregnancy  and  if  a green  snake  bite  y ^ 7.^^  on  lt;  if  the  straw  moves 
Elliott  you  test  a watermelon  by  g melon  If  you  play  with  fire, 

and  rotates  it  is  good;  if  not  it  is  a . £ * riming  weather  belief: 

you'll  wet  the  bed.  I give  only  one  example  of  a riming  weatn 

A flv  on  your  nose,  you  slap  and  it  goes. 

If  it  comes  back  again,  it  will  bring  a good  ram. 

A final  belief  is  more  beautiful  and  symbdic  thanMmorous:  g“ 

feathers  in  the  pillow  of  a person  w o a j b where  his  head  has  been 
are  found  matted  tightly  into  a crown  of  feathers  where  hxs  head  n 

lying,  his  soul  has  winged  its  way  to  heaven. 

Unusual  cures  and  remedies  were  among  the  high  points  of  our  collecting. 
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They  may  be  divided  into  three  groups:  totally  psychological;  fairly  logical 
and  convincing  physical  applications;  and  fairly  illogical  and  extreme  exam- 
ples of  somatic  attentions.  Let  us  look  at  a few  seemingly  rather  appropriate 
remedies  first.  Black  haw  tea  is  good  for  flooding  during  menstruation,  water- 
melon seed  tea  for  kidney  trouble,  and  sheep  manure  tea  to  break  out  measles. 
Burns  are  well  treated  by  the  application  of  vanilla  flavoring,  of  a salve 
made  from  buds  of  the  balm  of  gilead  plant,  or  of  warm,  fresh  manure.  To 
relieve  boils  use  wilted  cabbage,  colds  use  polecat  lard  on  the  chest,  dog 
bite  use  a madstone,  poison  ivy  rub  on  touch-me-nots,  and  goiter  the  blood 
from  the  tail  of  a black  cat.  A live  frog  bound  to  a stone  bruise  will  help 
it,  and  soak  your  feet  in  wine  for  dew  poisoning.  Croup  yields  to  the  appli- 
cation of  grease  from  bear,  goose,  groundhog,  or  polecat.  For  earache,  blow 
smoke  into  the  ear  or  insert  in  it  either  urine  or  the  one  drop  of  blood  that 
can  be  got  from  the  body  of  the  bug  called  Old  Granny  Bess (betsy-bug) . If  a 
cow  loses  her  cud,  provide  her  with  a new  one  by  giving  her  a greasy  rag  to 
swallow;  and  to  keep  a baby  from  developing  liver  trouble,  shake  him  upside- 
down  every  morning. 

If  some  of  the  preceding  seem  fairly  illogical  to  you,  wait  until  you 
hear  of  the  following  remedies.  Black  pepper  tea  will  induce  labor;  and  for 
after  birth  pains,  take  nine  red  pepper  seeds.  For  sore  gums  while  teething, 
rub  on  either  rabbit  brains  or  a minnow.  If  you  use  a minnow,  then  put  it 
in  a dry  bag  and  hang  it  around  the  child's  neck.  For  colic  either  use  chimney- 
soot  tea  or  blow  smoke  from  Grandma's  pipe  up  among  the  child's  garments.  To 
treat  hives,  scarify  his  back,  derive  therefrom  a drop  of  blood,  and  mix  it 
with  milk  and  have  him  drink  it.  Dew  off  a strawstack  will  remove  freckles, 
and  for  carsickness  bind  brown  paper  on  the  victim's  chest.  Chicken  pox  can 
be  cured  by  sitting  in  the  henhouse  under  the  roosts  until  you  are  thoroughly 
spattered.  For  fever,  bind  two  split  salt  herrings  to  your  feet;  and  to  cure 
a fever  blister,  kiss  a dog.  For  chills  put  red  pepper  in  your  shoes,  to 
avoid  boils  eat  raisins,  and  for  asthma  stick  your  head  in  and  breathe  the 
fumes  from  a barrel  of  burning  feathers.  The  blood  from  a black  chicken  will 
control  shingles.  To  avoid  fever  all  year  drink  sassafras  tea  throughout 
February,  to  avoid  ivy  poisoning  eat  three  leaves  of  the  poison  ivy  plant  in 
the  spring,  and  not  to  have  a cold  all  summer  wade  across  the  nearest  creek 
on  May  1.  Eat  walnuts  for  brain  disease,  because  their  hulls  are  so  much 
like  your  skull  and  their  meat  resembles  your  brains.  In  general,  use  the 
portions  of  herbs  appropriate  to  the  affected  portions  of  your  body:  the 
tops  for  head  troubles,  the  stems  and  mid-leaves  for  chest  ailments,  and  the 
roots  to  treat  your  feet  and  legs. 

Now  we  come  to  the  third  type  of  remedy,  that  which  is  psychological 
rather  than  physical.  To  cure  someone  of  bed-wetting,  wash  his  face  in  the 
wet  sheet.  Of  the  forty- four  means  of  removing  warts,  I will  cite  just  one: 
with  a grain  of  corn  scrape  the  wart  until  it  bleeds  and  then  feed  the  corn 
to  a black  hen.  Bleeding  can  be  stopped  by  letting  two  drops  of  blood  fall 
on  an  ax  and  then  driving  the  ax  into  the  ground.  To  remove  corns,  rub  them 
with  a rag  and  hide  the  rag  in  a coffin  with  a corpse.  For  toothache  wear  a 
hog's  tooth  slung  around  your  neck;  for  nosebleed  wear  around  your  neck  a 
bullet  with  which  a hog  was  shot;  for  a sore  throat  wear  a dirty  sock  with 
the  sole  turned  inward  against  your  neck;  for  rheumatism,  soak  a snail  in 
vinegar  for  seven  days,  roll  him  in  meal,  and  wear  him  around  your  neck  or 
carry  with  you  the  ball  from  the  ball-and-socket  joint  of  a hog.  To  cure 
night  cramps,  sleep  with  your  shoes  upside-down  under  the  bed.  Hiccups  can 
be  cured  by  accusing  the  sufferer  of  being  a thief.  I give  four  means  of 
removing  a sty:  spit  in  the  first  puddle  in  a hollow  stump  that  you  see; 
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place  nine  marbles  in  a sack,  rub  your  eye  with  it,  and  leave  it  lying  in 
the  fork  of  a road;  go  to  the  road  fork  and  intone, 

"Sty,  sty,  leave  my  eye 

And  get  the  next  one  that  passes  by"; 

or  look  someone  straight  in  the  eye — he  will  get  your  sty. 

Here  is  one  example  of  a proverbial  definition  from  Montgomery  County: 
"Patience  is  the  ability  to  keep  your  motor  idling  when  you  feel  like  strip- 
ping your  gears."  And  two  riddles,  the  first  from  Breathitt  County: 

I wash  my  hands  in  water  neither  rain  nor  run, 

I dried  my  hands  on  a towel  neither  wove  nor  spun. 

(Laved  in  a watermelon  and  dried  in  the  sun.) 

The  second  is  from  Knott  County. 

Good  morning^ King,  good  morning. 

I drank  from  your  spring  this  morning. 

Through  gold  and  silver  it  did  run 
In  the  garden. 

(A  lad  suckled  the  Queen's  breasts  through  gold  and  silver 
rings  that  morning,  in  the  garden.) 

Friendship  albums  can  provide  the  questing  collector  with  clever  verses 
From  Fleming  County: 

While  you're  sliding  down  the  banister  of  years, 

Please  regard  me  as  a splinter  in  your  career. 

From  Montgomery  (note  the  pronunication) : 

Sure  as  a vine  grows  'round  a kettle, 

I'd  marry  you,  but  I'm  too  little. 

From  Letcher: 

When  I die  bury  me  deep. 

Put  a bowl  of  gravy  at  my  feet. 

Put  two  biscuits  in  my  hand; 

I'll  sop  my  way  to  glory  land. 

From  Magoffin: 


Sugar  is  sweet,  butter  is  greasy. 

I love  you — don't  be  uneasy. 

These  last  three  are  general  rather  than  album  verses,  all  from  Knott  County 

I eat  my  peas  with  honey. 

I've  done  it  all  my  life. 

It  makes  my  peas  taste  funny. 

But  it  helps  keep  them  on  the  knife. 

Little  birdie  in  the  sky 
Dropped  some  whitewash  in  my  eye. 
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I'm  no  baby  and  I don't  cry, 

I'm  just  glad  that  cows  don't  fly. 

Little  Patty  had  a watch, 

She  swallowed  it  one  day. 

Now  she  is  taking  castor  oil 
To  pass  the  time  away. 

Time  forbids  the  narration  of  any  folktales  of  even  moderate  length,  so 
I shall  confine  myself  here  in  conclusion  to  their  little  brothers,  the  jokes 
and  anecdotes.  A sign  in  a store  in  Johnson  County  reads,  "In  God  we  trust — 
all  others  must  pay."  In  Fleming  County  they  tell  of  the  funeral  of  a promi- 
nent local  citizen.  As  the  cortege  was  moving  down  a steep  hill,  the  brakes 
on  the  hearse  wagon  failed.  Despite  the  best  efforts  to  bring  it  to  a halt, 
it  moved  rapidly  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  There  it  stopped  against  the 
curb  and  the  coffin  rather  gently  bounced  off  onto  the  drugstore  pavement. 

The  occupant  raised  its  lid  and  said  to  the  druggist,  "John,  you  got  anything 
to  stop  this  coughin'?"  In  another  anecdote  they  were  burying  old  Joe,  the 
laziest  man  in  all  those  hills,  because  he  was  so  worthless.  With  him  in  a 
closed  casket,  the  bearers  were  conducting  him  to  the  graveyard  when  they 
met  a fellowtownsman  who  had  not  been  informed  of  the  decision.  When  the 
situation  was  explained  to  him  he  expostulated,  saying  that  old  Joe  was  a 
pretty  good  fellow  and  maybe  wasn't  such  a lazy  drag  on  the  community  after 
all.  Then  he  offered  to  give  Joe  thirty  bushels  of  corn  to  support  him  if 
they'd  turn  him  loose.  Old  Joe  raised  himself  in  the  coffin  and  asked,  "Is 
it  shelled?"  "No."  "Then  drive  on,  boys." 

Once  an  organ  grinder  thought  he  would  have  some  fun  by  pretending  to 
be  a ghost  and  frighten  some  mountaineers'  families  among  whom  he  was  visiting. 

He  forgot  that  his  monkey  was  an  inveterate  mimic.  So  he  covered  himself 
with  a sheet  and  on  a dark  night  sought  out  his  victims.  Straightway  the 
monk,  donning  a large  bath  towel,  stalked  his  master.  Just  as  the  man  was 
approaching  and  readying  his  vocal  cords  to  render  ghostlike  sounds,  he 
looked  behind  him  and  saw  the  little  white-clad  figure.  Emitting  another 
kind  of  shriek,  he  took  off  down  the  road  with  the  monkey  in  hot  pursuit. 

The  group  of  victims  was  convulsed  with  laughter,  and  from  among  them  a 
child's  high  voice  was  heard  to  pipe  loudly,  "Run,  Big  'Fraid,  Little  'Fraid'll 
catch  you!" 

Young  Collinsworth  of  Magoffin  County  was  running  for  county  judge.  His 
father  warned  him  of  traps  that  might  be  set  for  him  in  regard  to  mudslinging. 

His  father  told  him  of  places  he  might  stay  for  the  night  that  he  thought 
would  be  safe.  Young  Collinsworth  rode  and  rode  all  day  from  place  to  place. 

In  the  evening  it  started  raining  very  hard.  He  pulls  up  to  a mountain  home 
and  calls  out,  "Hello,  hello!"  An  old  man  comes  to  the  door.  "Hallo,  stranger," 
he  says.  Collinsworth  says,  says  he,  "I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you,  kind  sir,  but 
I'd  like  to  stay  the  night."  "I'm  sorry,  we  have  but  two  beds,  Uncle  Albert 
stays  with  us.  He  sleeps  in  one  bed  and  the  wife,  darter,  and  I sleeps  in 
the  other."  At  his  back  one  of  the  most  beautiful  girls  on  whom  he'd  ever  laid  his 
two  eyes  came  into  sight.  She  says,  "Pop,  Uncle  Albert  is  gone  tonight.  He 
went  to  see  Aunt  Cora,  'member?"  "Yes,  I'd  forgot,"  says  the  old  man.  "Light 
and  come  in."  He  got  down  and  went  in  and  had  his  supper.  They  talked  for 
a spell;  then  the  old  man  said,  "Darter,  show  the  young  man  to  his  room." 

She  takes  up  a candle  and  goes  in  front  of  him  through  a little  entry  way 
to  the  bedroom  door.  They  then  bids  each  other  good  night.  He  just  can't 
sleep.  He  keeps  remembering  how  purty  the  girl  was  and  how  pure- looking  she 
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looked.  Around  midnight  he  heard  a light  tapping  at  his  bedroom  door.  He 
says,  "Come  in,"  and  the  door  opened  and  there  in  the  moonlight  that  was 
shining  through  the  door,  and  her  candle  light  around  her,  stood  the  young 
girl  in  her  white  nightgown.  She  looked  like  an  angel  in  the  moonlight. 
She  says,  "Do  you  want  a bedfeller?"  "Yes,  I sure  do."  said  he.  She  ups 
and  says,  "Well,  Uncle  Albert  has  come  back." 


******************************** 

********************************* 

******************************** 


PLAY  ME  A WAILING  SONG 

by  Juanita  Tobin 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Don't  give  me  no  more 
Of  them  foot  stomping  songs. 

Or  work  songs  about  the  logger 
Taking  the  hammer  to  the  Cap'n. 

Give  me  them  wailing  songs 
It's  hard,  Aint  it  hard, 

Great  God, 

To  love  one  that  never  loved  you? 

Wail  me  another  one 

About  who's  going  to  shoe 

Your  pretty  little  feet 

Who's  going  to  glove  your  hand? 

I'm  so  lonesome  I could  die 
And  some  glad  morning  I'll  fly  away 
As  the  silence  of  the  falling  star 
Lights  up  a purple  sky. 

Play  me  a wailing  song 
And  hang  upon  every  tree. 

Every  rusting  fence 
Around  garbage  dumps 
Wreaths  of  wisteria 
In  April. 
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PARALLELS  IN  WEST  AFRICAN,  WEST  INDIAN, 

AND  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE 

by  David  K.  Evans,  Don  Stephen  Rice,  and  Joanne  Kline  Partin 

All  three  cultures  examined  below  define  their  spirit  creatures  in 
strikingly  similar  ways.  In  our  attempt  to  trace  parallels  we  have  limited 
ourselves  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
show  how  such  parallels  suggest  not  just  similar  folktales,  but  actual  cul- 
tural retentions  and  diffusion  of  concepts  of  African  origin  as  well. 

Host  of  the  non-Christian  spirit  lore  in  Jamaica  and  the  islands  of 
the  Caribbean  seems  to  center  around  a spirit  creature  known  as  a "duppy" 

(Leach  1961:207;  Evans  1966:96).  The  origin  of  the  term  "duppy"  is  not 
entirely  certain.  One  nineteenth-century  scholar  suggests  that  "the  word 
'duppy'  appears  to  be  a corruption  of  'doorpeep',  something  peeping  through 
a keyhole"  (Banbury  1894:27).  More  recent  interpretations,  however,  suggest 
an  African  origin.  The  Jesuit  scholar,  Joseph  P.  Williams,  points  out  the 
similarity  of  "duppy"  to  the  West  African  Ashanti  word  dupon.  which  refers 
to  the  "broad  and  large  part  of  the  root  of  certain  trees  above  the  ground, 
projecting  like  a buttress  from  the  low  part  of  the  trunk".  Williams  further 
notes  that  one  type  of  tree  with  such  a root  system  is  the  odum,  or  silk 
cotton  tree,  and  that  it  is  in  the  roots  of  these  huge  trees  that  the  duppies 
in  Jamaica  are  supposed  to  reside.  He  adds  that  perhaps  the  word  "duppy" 
was  derived  from  "dupon"  or  that  the  latter  has  acquired  its  name  from  the 
creatures  who  inhabit  its  roots  (Williams  1934:156;  cf  Christaller  1933:100). 

The  word  "duppy"  is  also  found  in  West  African  languages  today.  Leach 
tells  us  that  in  Sierra  Leone  (West  Africa)  a "duppy"  is  connected  with  the 
idea  that  each  village  is  under  the  protection  of  the  spirits  of  dead  ancestors 
who  watch  over  the  inhabitants  and  insure  that  tribal  laws  are  well-kept.  The 
Jamaican  duppy,  according  to  Leach,  may  mean  "(1)  the  soul  of  a dead  person, 
manifest  in  human  form;  (2)  the  souls  of  the  dead  manifest  in  a variety  of 
fabulous  beasts,  and  also  in  the  form  of  real  animals  like  lizards  and  snakes; 


**  Mr.  Evans  is  assistant  professor  of  Anthropology  at  Wake  Forest  University. 
Mr.  Rice  is  a graduate  student  in  Anthropology  there.  Miss  Rice  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University.  They  would  like  to  thank  Miss  Linda  Braswell 
and  Miss  Barbara  Ellen  Peterson,  graduating  seniors  at  Wake  Forest,  for 
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and  (3)  an  order  of  supernatural  beings  only  vaguely  associated  with  the 
dead"  (Leach  1961:207). 

Although  the  word  "duppy"  is  not  used  in  North  Carolina,  the  same  concept 
is  present,  especially  in  the  manifestations  known  as  "h'ans"  (presumably 
derived  from  "haunts")  and  "plat-eyes".  And  in  North  Carolina  "h'ans,"  often 
referred  to  as  "white  spirits",  are  protective  also,  whereas  "plat-eyes"  are 
malevolent  spirits  to  be  feared  by  all  who  have  not  taken  proper  precautions 
(Puckett  1926:120,  130). 

Although  the  duppy  and  related  spirit  creatures  may  manifest  themselves 
in  many  ways  in  West  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  in  North  Carolina,  the 
ability  actually  to  see  these  spirits  may  belong  to  specific  people  only. 

The  similarity  between  these  gifted  people  in  all  three  cultural  areas  is 
marked.  In  Jamaica,  for  example,  persons  gifted  with  "second  sight"  are 
described  as  being  "foyeyed"  (Emerick  1916:339).  On  Roatan  Island,  in  the 
Bay  islands  of  Honduras,  the  ability  to  see  duppies  rests  with  persons  who 
were  born  with  a caul.  When  an  infant  is  born  with  a caul  on  its  face  or 
eyes,  the  midwife  will  insure  the  infant's  future  safety  from  duppies,  as 
well  as  his  ability  to  see  them,  by  parching  the  membrane  in  the  sun,  boiling 
it  in  water,  and  giving  it  to  the  child  to  drink  (Evans  1966:96).  A direct 
parallel  to  this  West  Indian  belief  exists  in  North  Carolina,  where  the  ability 
to  see  and  commune  with  wandering  spirits  is  usually  afforded  to  those  people 
born  with  a caul  (Brown  1961  [ VI] : 41 ,#245) . In  North  Carolina  persons  with 
such  second  sight  can  see  spirits  invisible  to  those  not  so  endowed  (Brown 
1964  [VII]: 144,  #5734).  Others  have  recorded  the  importance  of  the  caul  in 
the  Carolinas  as  well.  For  example,  Puckett  informs  us,  "on  the  Sea  Islands 
such  a 'double-sighted'  person  may  be  prevented  from  seeing  ghosts  by  dipping 
his  fingers  in  tar,  or  by  carefully  keeping  the  caul.  Should  the  caul  be  lost, 
another  could  be  obtained  from  the  'doctor  shop'  since  the  midwives  often  steal 
the  cauls  and  sell  them  there"  (1926:137). 

In  all  three  cultures  when  spirits  are  not  seen,  they  make  their  presence 
known  in  identical  ways.  For  example,  a current  of  warm  air  is  considered  a 
sure  sign  of  the  presence  of  witches  or  ghosts  in  North  Carolina,  for  it  is 
their  breath  blowing  on  one's  back  or  neck  (Puckett:  1926:117).  Nancy  Roberts, 
in  discussing  the  ghosts  of  North  Carolina,  describes  how  one  Aaron  Lee,  while 
on  a leisurely  ride  through  the  country,  realized  the  presence  of  a spirit  when 
a gust  of  air  from  a nearby  creek  rose  and  enveloped  both  the  horse  and  rider 
(Roberts  1959:30).  The  "warm  current  of  air",  as  a spirit-indicator,  in 
North  Carolina,  is  also  mentioned  in  Brown  (1964  [VII]: 144).  In  the  islands 
of  the  Caribbean  spirits,  especially  "duppies",  may  be  manifested  in  the  same 
way— as  warm  currents  of  air— but  may  frequently  give  more  tangible  evidence 
in  the  form  of  stone- throwing,  knocking,  slamming  doors,  upsetting  chairs, 
breaking  bones,  setting  fires  and  haunting  houses  (Leach  1961:210;  Emerick 
1916:339;  Williams  1934:237,  238;  Evans  1966:97).  Carolina  ghosts  behave  in 
similar  fashion,  and  Puckett  cites  the  example  of  the  spirit  of  a murdered 
wife  who  returned  to  her  husband's  house  every  night  and  knocked  at  the 
windows  or  on  the  door  and  blew  out  the  candles  (1926:123). 

Regardless  of  what  one  calls  them,  when  "duppies",  "plat-eyes",  or  "h'ans" 
are  visible,  they  often  appear  in  funereal  clothes  and  have  a distinguishing 
walk.  And  in  the  West  Indies  such  spirits  are  described  as  having  healthy 
appetites.  They  become  displeased  when  they  return  home  and  find  nothing 
to  eat  or  drink  (Banbury  1894:27;  Evans  1966:97).  In  the  American  South, 
spirits  also  visit  their  old  homes  dressed  in  shrouds  and  "grave  clothes." 
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(Jones  1925:172).  Charles  C.  Jones  describes  Southern  Negro  beliefs  in  the 
world  of  spirits  as  follows:  "To  the  apprehension  of  the  common  fieldhand 
there  was  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  walked  the 
earth  and  revisited  the  scenes  of  their  former  occupancy"  (1925:171). 

Evans  reports  the  distinguishing  walk  of  the  Roatan  Island  duppy  as 
follows:  "When  appearing  in  human  form,  a duppy 's  two  feet  do  not  quite 

touch  the  ground,  and  he  (or  she)  moves  in  a swirling  motion,  'jus  like 
smoke'"  (1966:97).  A direct  parallel  is  obvious  when  Evans'  account  is 
compared  with  the  following  description  in  the  dialect  of  the  Southern 
Negro:  "Dem  walk  backwuds,  and  dem  face  tun  backwud,  and  de  heel  teh  eh 

foot  day  way  eh  toe  or ter  be.  Dem  don't  tetch  de  groun  wid  dem  foot,  but 
dem  sorter  skim  pon  topper  de  grass"  (Jones  1925:172).  A West  African 
parallel  also  can  be  seen  when  one  reads  that  African  duppies  always  "face 
backwards"  when  riding  a donkey  (Leach  1961:209). 

Some  of  the  more  fantastic  duppy  stories  described  by  Leach  from  the 
West  Indies  concern  souls  materialized  in  the  form  of  animals.  Best  known 
of  the  animal-like  Jamaican  duppies  is  the  "rolling  calf,"  found  on  the 
road  at  night,  dragging  long  chains  and  breathing  fire  or  "hot  breath." 

They  are  fond  of  chasing  travelers  but  are  afraid  of  the  moon  except  when 
it  is  directly  overhead.  A victim  can,  therefore,  escape  from  a pursuing 
rolling  calf  by  keeping  out  from  under  the  moon.  Spirits  of  butchers, 
especially  dishonest  ones,  often  take  this  form  (Leach  1961:208).  Strik- 
ingly similar  to  the  "rolling  calf"  is  a beast  reported  from  South  Carolina: 
"A  certain  tree  in  South  Carolina  is  feared  because  a ghost  appears  near 
it  in  the  shape  of  a small  animal,  perhaps  a dog,  then  increases  in  size 
to  the  size  of  a sheep,  and  afterwards  becomes  successively  metamorphosed 
into  a calf,  and  an  ox"  (Puckett  1926:116). 

The  spirit  world  is  not  complete  without  witches;  and,  indeed  the 
Jamaicans  have  a "duppy"  who  plays  this  role — "Old  Hige."  She  is  described 
as  a "sort  of  vampire  that  haunts  the  hovels  of  the  blacks  or  is  seen  at 
times  gliding  along  the  road  at  night  in  a fiery  glow".  These  witches  "had 
the  power  of  divesting  themselves  of  their  skins  and,  with  their  raw  bodies, 
issued  out  at  night  in  quest  of  blood.  People  have  affirmed  that  they  have 
seen  the  'ole  hige'  going  along  in  the  night  as  swift  as  lightning,  with 
blazes  of  fire  issuing  out  of  her  armpits"  (Banbury  1894:32).  "Old  Hige" 
is  said  to  take  special  delight  in  human  blood,  especially  that  of  new-born 
infants  (Banbury  1894:32). 

Echoes  of  "Old  Hige"  may  be  seen  in  legends  about  witches  among  Southern 
Negroes.  Puckett,  for  instance,  related  a common  legend  about  an  old  witch 
who  "took  off  her  skin,  hung  it  on  the  wall  and  went  out  to  ride  someone." 

It  seems  that  a man  slipped  in,  found  the  skin,  and  sprinkled  red  pepper  in 
it.  "The  witch  came  back  and  tried  to  slip  it  back  on.  'What  de  mattah, 
skin?  Skinny,  doan  you  know  me?  Doan  you  know  me.  Skinny?  Doan'  you  know 
me? ' she  cried  in  agony,  hopping  up  and  down  until  she  was  finally  discovered 
and  killed"  (1926:154).  Puckett  asserts  that  variations  of  this  same  plot 
exist  among  Negroes  all  through  the  South'—in  Georgia,  Missouri,  Virginia, 
Louisiana,  North  Carolina,  and  the  Sea  Islands,  as  well  as  in  the  Bahamas. 

In  North  Carolina  was  a creature  with  similar  characteristics,  the 
"Jack- o- Lantern" , a fiery  evil  spirit  wandering  about  the  earth  seeking 
to  injure  someone.  As  in  Jamaica,  fieriness  is  another  common  attribute 
among  manifestations  of  the  spirit  world  of  North  Carolina  where,  as  in  the 
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other  Southern  states,  "a  phosphorescent  glow  often  seen  on  the  ground  at 
night  in  the  summer  is  sometimes  called  witches'  eyes"  (Brown  1964:  [VII]: 
115). 


In  West  Africa,  the  Ashanti  witch  strongly  resembles  both  "Old  Hige" 
of  Jamaica  and  North  Carolina  witches.  Christaller  tells  us  that,  in  West 
Africa,  "The  natives  describe  a wizard  or  witch  as  a man  or  woman  who  stands 
in  some  agreement  with  the  devil.  At  night,  when  all  are  asleep,  he  (or  she) 
rises  or  rather  leaves  his  (her)  body,  as  a snake  casts  its  slough,  and  goes 
out  emitting  flames  from  her  eyes,  nose,  mouth . ears,  armpits;  he  kills  men 
either  by  drinking  their  blood  or  by  catching  their  soul.  ..."  (Christaller 
1933:11). 

In  North  Carolina,  the  West  Indies,  and  West  Africa  much  folklore  and 
superstition  surround  the  course  a human  should  take  in  order  to  ward  off 
duppies  or  other  spirit  creatures.  When  pursued  by  a duppy,  one  has  several 
alternatives.  The  Jamaican  Negroes  find  that  calling  the  name  of  "Jesus 
Christ"  is  often  efficacious  in  stopping  an  evil  spirit  (Cundall  1904:88). 
Evans  found  certain  types  of  charms  or  "prayers"  on  Roatan  Island  to  be 
considered  effective  in  counteracting  the  evil  influence  of  duppies,  espe- 
cially those  specifically  "set"  on  one  by  "obeah-practicing"  (evil  magic) 
neighbors.  At  the  village  of  French  Harbour  on  Roatan  Island  the  following 
prayer,  read  aloud,  may  drive  away  a duppy: 

Jesus,  the  name  high  over  all. 

In  hell,  on  earth,  or  utter  sky 
Angels  and  men  before  him  fall, 

Let  devil  fear  and  fly  (Evans  1966:98). 

Parallel  charms  abound  in  the  Carolinas  and  among  Southern  Negroes. 

North  Carolina  Negroes  advocate  that  "If  you  see  a ghost  coming  toward  you 
at  night,  say  'What  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  do  you  want  with  me?'  and  it 
will  go  away."  (Brown  1964:  [VII]: 142).  And  in  the  South  reading  the  Bible 
backwards  is  believed  to  ward  off  the  approach  of  ghosts  and  keep  them  from 
entering  the  houses,  while  reading  the  Bible  forward  is  said  to  keep  the 
ghost  from  doing  harm  if  it  has  already  entered  (Puckett  1926:141).  Simi- 
larly, silver  dollars,  once  carried  as  a fetish  in  Wake  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, were  thought  to  be  effective  because  of  their  inscription,  "In  God 
We  Trust,"  ".  . .and  no  h'ant.  . .can  stay  around  where  God  is"  (Green  1968: 
119).  Green  further  notes  that  in  the  Cape  Fear  Valley  "Silver  in  any  shape, 
form  or  fashion  is  supposed  to  be  good  protection  against  all  kinds  of  super- 
natural evils."  (Green  1968:134). 

Making  the  sign  of  the  cross  is  considered  effective  in  both  North  Caro- 
lina and  Jamaica.  Making  the  white  magic  sign  of  the  cross  or  simply  shouting 
the  words,  "Ig  no  ring  ya  no  bar  ditos  deranti  placitus"  is  supposed  to  send 
the  h'ant  packing.  To  keep  off  witches,  the  North  Carolina  Negro  is  said 
to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  a crossed  poker  (Brown  1964:  [VII]: 126), 
while  Jamaicans  "cut  ten" — that  is,  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  ten  times. 

The  duppy  then  must  run  around  the  place  where  his  intended  victim  "cut  ten," 
during  which  time  the  victim  can  escape.  One  explanation  for  the  effective- 
ness of  this  method  rests  with  the  idea  that  a duppy  can  only  count  to  nine 
(a  ritual  number  in  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  North  Carolina);  and  so 
he  must  start  all  over  again.  [For  an  excellent  examination  of  "ritual 
numbers"  in  American  culture,  see  "The  Number  Three  in  American  Culture," 
by  Alan  Dundes,  in  EVERY  MAN  HIS  WAY:  READINGS  IN  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY, 
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Alan  Dundes,  editor.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey,  1968, 
pp.  401-423.] 

Peas,  rice,  and  sand  thrown  at  a duppy  will  also  stop  him,  because  he 
will  have  to  stop  and  count  each  grain  (Leach  1961:208,  212).  Evans  points 
out  a parallel  example  with  regard  to  burials  on  the  island  of  Roatan.  An 
integral  part  of  the  burial  ritual  is  the  dumping  of  white  sand  on  and  about 
the  coffin  until  no  part  of  it  may  be  seen.  The  idea  again  is  that  perhaps 

the  duppy  or  spirit  must  engage  himself  with  the  task  of  counting  each  grain 

of  sand  before  he  can  be  free  to  haunt  the  living  (1966:127).  A comparable 
Southern  Negro  variation  of  this  involves  the  hanging  of  a sieve  over  the 
keyhole  (or  placing  it  under  a pillow)  so  that  the  spirit  will  have  to  count 

all  of  the  holes  in  the  sifter  before  he  can  go  about  his  general  business 

of  bothering  people.  Since  the  Southern  Negro  also  believes  that  spirits 
can  only  count  to  a certain  number,  this  proves  to  be  a protection  from 
troublesome  spirits,  thereby  lowering  the  anxiety  of  the  living  (Puckett 
1926:163). 

A humorous— and  quite  human— tactic  is  described  as  an  effective  means 
of  getting  rid  of  Carolina  ghost.  One  of  Puckett's  informants  noted  that 
"if  a h'an  bodder  you,  ax  him  fer  some  money  an'  he'll  sho  leab"  (Puckett 
1926:141).  Perhaps  Carolina  spirits  are  more  human  than  West  Africa  and 
the  West  Indies,  since  no  direct  parallel  to  Puckett's  account  has  yet  been 
discovered  among  the  latter. 

Hearing  a voice  calling  one's  name  at  night  calls  for  strong  measures 
in  both  the  West  Indies  and  the  Carolinas. 

Southern  Negroes  warn  that  one  must  "never  answer  a strange  voice  at 
night;  a strange  spirit  (of  some  relative)  is  calling  you,  and  to  answer  it 
means  death"  (Puckett  1926:118).  A parallel  exists  on  Jamaica,  where  one 
must  "never  speak  at  once  of  seeing  a duppy  or  the  duppy  will  hurt  you," 
and  "it  is  dangerous  to  talk  or  whistle  at  night,  lest  the  ghost  'steal 
your  voice'"  (Beckwith  1929:91).  One  of  Cundall's  informants  warns  against 
answering  your  name  if  anyone  calls  it  after  you  have  gone  to  bed,  or  they 
will  "catch  your  shadow"  (1905:72).  In  West  Africa  Christaller  reports 
that  spirits  can  kill  a victim  "by  catching  his  soul"  (1933:11).  Evans 
found  an  interesting  combination  of  these  beliefs  on  Roatan  Island,  where 
villagers  believe  that  one  should  never  answer  at  once  when  a voice  calls 
from  outside  one's  house  at  night.  Duppies  on  Roatan  are  unable  to  call  a 
person's  name  three  times  in  a row  (another  ritual  number)  and  most  Bay 
Islanders  wait  at  least  three  times  before  answering.  And  as  among  the 
West  Africans  and  the  Southern  Negroes,  on  Roatan  if  one  answers  a duppy, 
it  will  "carry  (steal)  your  voice  and  you  die"  (Evans  1966:99).  On  Jamaica 
a direct  parallel  exists  in  that  a duppy  may  "'take  away  the  sound  of  your 
voice'  or  induce  fits"  (Beckwith  1929:93). 

In  addition  to  verbal  prayers  and  charms,  material  objects  are  often 
carried  in  the  hope  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  evil  spirits.  For 
example,  special  "run  duppy"  charms  are  popular  among  the  Negro  women  of 
the  Bay  Islands.  These  charms  are  mostly  used  by  females  and  are  wrapped 
in  black  cloth,  stitched  closely  with  black  thread,  and  worn  pinned  to  the 
brassiere  on  the  left  side  over  the  heart  (Evans  1966:110).  In  North  Caro- 
lina, a parallel  exists  in  "luck-balls,"  made  from  different  ingredients 
such  as  a chicken's  breastbone,  ashes,  and  old  rags.  And  as  in  the  West 
Indies  these,  too,  are  worn  next  to  the  body  and  are  supposed  to  bring  luck 
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to  the  wearer  (Brown  1964: 184) . 

Despite  the  numerous  methods  for  warding  off  duppies  or  spirits,  the 
best  policy  among  all  peoples  seems  to  be  to  try  to  prevent  their  return  to 
earth  in  the  first  place,  and  in  all  cultures  one  often  finds  various  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  after  the  death  of  a family  member  designed  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  dead.  On  Roatan  Island,  people  attempt  to  insure  that 
the  spirit  stays  in  the  body  until  it  is  buried  by  placing  a slice  of  lime 
behind  the  head  as  a "duppy  chaser"  (Evans  1966:122).  In  North  Carolina 
the  common  view,  according  to  Puckett,  is  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  stays 
close  to  the  home  (or  visits  loved  places  and  friends)  for  three  days  after 
the  man's  death  and  then  stays  around  the  grave  for  three  days  more,  after 
which  it  may  go  wandering  (Puckett  1926:86).  The  ritual  number  three  is 
associated  with  the  dead  in  Jamaica  also,  in  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
escapes  from  the  body  on  the  third  day  after  death  (Beckwith  1929:77). 

In  the  Southern  United  States,  and  especially  in  the  Carolinas,  one 
occasionally  hears  that  a man  is  not  really  dead  until  the  body  is  actually 
buried,  and  some  say  that  the  soul  will  stay  in  the  body  until  this  rite 
is  performed.  Precautionary  measures  during  the  burial  of  the  dead  have 
certain  similarities  in  West  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  North  Carolina. 
Great  respect  is  paid  to  the  corpse  in  all  three  cultures  for  fear  of 
future  retribution  by  the  spirit.  The  Ashanti  of  West  Africa,  for  example, 
are  superstitious  about  the  manner  in  which  the  corpse  is  carried  from  the 
house.  When  the  funeral  is  ready  to  start,  a hole  is  knocked  in  the  side 
of  the  house  and  the  corpse  is  carried  out  through  this  "improvised  doorway," 
which  later  is  closed  up,  in  order  to  cheat  the  ghost  if  it  wishes  to  return 
to  the  house  (Rattray  1927:190).  Moreover,  Beckwith  tells  us  that  in  Jamaica 
"the  body  must  be  carried  out  feet  first  'jus  as  a man  walks,'  and  by  the 
front  door;  'if  you  take  him  out  the  back  way  you  will  never  keep  him  out 
of  the  house'"  (1929:74).  In  North  Carolina  also,  a corpse  must  be  carried 
from  the  room  "feet  first"  (Brown:  [VII]: 84). 

According  to  Rattray,  "all  Ashanti  agree  that  the  corpse  should  not 
lie  facing  the  village."  Some  say  the  body  should  be  laid  facing  away  from 
the  town,  but  others  declare  that  as  soon  as  the  sextons  and  mourners  have 
filled  in  the  grave  and  are  departing  homeward,  the  corpse  turns  around; 
knowing  this  to  be  the  case,  they  deliberately  bury  it  "facing  home  so  that 
when  it  turns  about,  it  will  be  facing  the  forest"  (Rattray  1927:162).  In 
the  Bay  Islands  of  Honduras,  Evans  reports  that  "pallbearers  must  be  careful 
to  set  the  coffin  down  between  occupied  houses  on  the  road,  and  never  in 
front  of  them.  If  the  dead  is  rested  directly  in  front,  the  villagers  say 
the  duppy  of  the  dead  will  invite  the  soul  of  someone  inside  the  house  to 
join  him,  and  that  the  next  person  to  die  in  the  village  will  come  from 
that  family"  (Evans  1966:126). 

Keeping  the  duppy  or  spirit  in  the  grave  after  burial  seems  to  be  a 
problem  in  all  three  areas.  In  Jamaica  a shovel  full  of  parched  peas 
thrown  in  the  grave  during  burial  may  make  a duppy  unable  to  leave  the  coffin, 
for  as  long  as  the  peas  do  not  grow,  the  duppy  cannot  escape.  Likewise,  a 
shrub  planted  upside-down  in  the  grave  with  its  roots  out  may  also  be  helpful. 
This  ritual  practice  of  "planting  down"  the  duppy  is  found  on  Roatan  Island 
also,  where  the  natives  feel  that  something  has  been  "left  off  the  burying" 
if  Jasmine  "grave  branches"  are  not  placed  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the  grave 
mound  (Evans  1966:128).  Southern  Negroes,  seeking  the  same  aims,  customarily 
put  pieces  of  broken  glass  or  china  around  the  grave,  even  when  there  is  a 
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tombstone.  It  is  believed  that  this  serves  both  as  sacrifice  to  the  spirit 
and  as  a means  of  keeping  the  spirit  within  the  grave  (Puckett  1926:106). 

The  courtesy  paid  to  the  corpse  in  all  three  cultures  seems  to  be  moti- 
vated by  an  extreme  fear  of  the  return  of  the  deceased's  spirit.  Perhaps 
guilt  plays  a part  in  this  fear.  In  West  Africa,  a person  fearing  the  spirit 
of  a man  being  buried  goes  to  great  lengths  to  collect  shavings  from  the 
coffin  or  sod  from  the  first  turning  of  the  grave  and  is  careful  to  carry 
them  with  him  at  all  times  (Leach  1961:211).  The  Negroes  of  North  Carolina 
are  no  exception  to  this  fear,  and  have  a parallel  belief,  saying,  "It  is 
best  to  bring  a piece  of  clothing  or  dirt  from  the  graveyard  in  order  that 
the  spirit  will  know  he  is  not  forgotten"  (Brown  1964  [VII]: 98).  The  many 
direct  parallels  in  the  superstitions  and  folklore  concerning  spirits  of 
the  dead,  found  in  all  three  areas,  obviously  can  be  explained  when  one 
considers  the  common  African  heritage.  The  persistence  of  these  beliefs, 
down  through  the  centuries,  is  once  more  living  evidence  of  the  reluctance 
of  man  to  shed  folklore  that  offers  him  some  measure  of  comfort  and  psychic- 
protection  in  this  all-too-unpredictable  life.  Race  plays  no  part  in  the 
retention  of  such  folk  beliefs.  One  could  as  easily  trace  similar  parallels 
in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  mountain  folk  of  western  North  Carolina. 

Of  all  animals  on  this  earth,  only  man  knows  that  someday  he  is  going 
to  die.  All  men,  of  all  times,  of  all  places  and  races,  face  this  grim 
reality.  The  anxiety  this  knowledge  brings  may  be  relieved  by  the  creating, 
passing  on,  and  retention  of  folk  beliefs  that  give  man  the  illusion  of 
possessing  some  measure  of  predictability — some  measure  of  control — over 
the  unknown  fate  that  awaits  him. 
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SOUSE  MEAT 

by  J.  K.  Dane 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


As  a tenth-generation  Yankee  recently  transplanted  to  the  south,  I 
often  encounter  things  entirely  new  and  strange  to  me.  I think,  however, 
that  my  introduction  to  Souse  Meat  was  the  strangest  of  all. 

While  visiting  some  friends  in  Warrenton,  N.  C.,  I accompanied  them 
to  a small  country  store  to  pick  up  some  steaks  for  dinner.  In  the  course 
of  admiring  the  wide  range  of  meats  on  display  in  the  butcher's  case,  I 
noticed  a loaf  of  something  that  seemed  to  resemble  an  anemic,  chuckily 
cut  bologna,  and  was  duly  informed  that  it  was  Souse  Meat.  When  I asked 
about  the  ingredients  for  this  unwholesome- looking  stuff,  the  butcher  was 
called  in  to  explain.  To  my  amazement  he  told  me  that  the  loaf  was  made 
primarily  from  the  remains  of  the  meat,  fat,  and  gristle  from  the  heads 
of  hogs,  along  with  other,  to  me,  unsavory  portions  of  the  pig.  When  I 
registered  my  firm  disbelief  that  anyone  would  eat  such  a concoction,  the 
butcher  laid  me  low. 

"I'll  tell  you  what,  son,"  he  said.  "You  take  a slice  of  that  Souse 
Meat  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  You  soak  it  in  vinegar  about  fifteen 
minutes,  then  you  take  it  out  and  shake  it  off.  Then  you  lay  that  slice 
of  Souse  Meat  on  the  top  of  your  head,  and  your  tongue'll  just  flap  your 
brains  out  trying  to  get  to  it." 
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HUNTING  AND  FISHING  DEVICES  OF  THE  UPPER 


CAPE  FEAR 
by  Leonidas  Betts 


From  the  site  of  the  eighteenth-century  Avent's  Ferry  in  Chatham  County 
to  Lillington,  county  seat  of  Harnett,  the  Cape  Fear  River  bends  gently 
through  the  countryside.  At  some  points  the  river  flows  placidly  in  stretches 
of  deep  water;  at  others  it  foams  through  shallows  strewn  with  boulders;  then 
occasionally  it  cascades  over  precipitant  falls,  dangerous  and  unexpectedly 
violent.  Along  the  river  the  land  is  counterpoint  for  the  inconstant  char- 
acter of  the  stream:  here,  long  stretches  of  deep  woods;  there,  cypress 
swamps;  moist  lowgrounds,  planted  in  corn;  pastures;  sheer  cliffs,  more  than 
a hundred  feet  high.  From  the  river  the  land  slopes  upward  through  hardwood 
forests,  pine  thickets,  and  farmland  wrenched  from  what  once  was  wilderness. 

From  its  settlement  to  the  present,  this  land,  graced  with  its  river, 
has  supplied  wild  food  to  supplement  the  sometimes  meager  table  of  the  local 
residents.  From  simple  materials  at  hand  has  been  developed  a wide  range  of 
devices  for  taking  game,  many  quite  ingenious  and  efficient.  In  some  in- 
stances these  devices  could  be  labeled  unsporting;  however,  the  necessity  of 
providing  meat  for  a hungry  family  often  precludes  any  notion  of  sportsmanship. 

Many  of  the  devices  given  here  are  now  illegal.  Some  are  no  longer  used 
because  improving  economic  conditions  (with  the  subsequent  advent  of  the 
supermarket)  have  made  them  unnecessary.  Perhaps  most  significantly,  "civi- 
lization" and  the  increased  pressures  of  population  have  reduced  the  supply 
of  wild  game.  The  following  rustic  contrivances  are  fast  becoming  artifacts 
of  a passing  segment  of  American  life. 

Because  wild  birds  abound  in  this  area,  a number  of  methods  have  been 
developed  for  capturing  or  killing  them.  Not  only  quail,  turkeys,  doves, 
and  ducks,  but  also  a variety  of  song  birds  has  been  fair  game.  (Robins, 
for  example,  are  quite  tasty.  The  preparation  of  birds  is  in  itself  a chapter 
in  folklore;  one  interesting  method  is  that  of  roasting  dressed  birds 
suspended  on  strings  in  a fireplace.) 


**  The  author,  assistant  professor  of  English  and  Education  at  NCSU  and  an 
Avent  descendant,  spent  his  boyhood  in  the  upper  Cape  Fear  area.  His 
"Folk  Speech  from  Kipling"  was  in  NCF  in  November  1966. 
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The  deadfall  is  the  simplest  device  for  killing  birds,  especially  in 
snowtime.  Composed  of  a series  of  heavy  boards  nailed  into  a two-foot  square, 
it  is  tripped  by  pulling  the  prop  from  under  the  tilted 
boards  by  means  of  a long  cord  often  run  through  the 
window  of  the  farmhouse.  The  area  around  and  under 
the  deadfall  is  scattered  with  bread  crumbs  or  grain. 

The  usual  bag  is  snowbirds  and  Joe  Rees  (towhees). 

b«*pfa!_C 

The  treadle  trap  is  a sophisticated  type  of  automatic 
trap  which  captures  birds  alive.  A pyramidal  slat  box  is  tilted  against  a 
4- shaped  device  consisting  of  three  narrow  slats,  so 
contrived  with  notches  and  balance  that  a bird,  lured 
under  the  trap  by  grain,  trips  the  extended  crosspiece 
of  the  4;  the  box  falls  over  him.  The  great  disadvan- 
tage of  the  treadle  trap  is  that  the  victim  is  gener- 
ally a solitary  bird,  a sparrow  more  likely  than  not. 


The  slat  trap  also  takes  birds  alive  and  is  especially  effective  with 
quail.  A rectangular  slat  box,  perhaps  one  foot  by  three  feet,  is  upended 
on  the  ground  at  a likely  spot.  Inside  the  box  a board  eight  inches  wide 
is  laid  along  one  side.  A tunnel  of  appropriate  size 
is  burrowed  from  the  outside,  under  the  board,  and  up 
inside  the  trap.  A trail  of  grain  is  laid  to  the 
tunnel  and  through  it;  a goodly  quantity  is  sprinkled 
within  the  trap.  A bird,  following  the  grain  trail, 
enters  the  tunnel  and  comes  up  inside  the  trap.  (Covey 
fowl  will  follow  their  leader  to  the  last  bird.)  Once 
inside,  the  bird  panics;  and  from  some  quirk  in  bird  psychology,  he  will 
make  no  attempt  to  escape  back  through  the  tunnel. 

The  quail  net  consists  of  two  wings  or  arms  of  netting,  approximately 
two  feet  high  and  fifty  feet  long,  staked  securely,  and  narrowing  inward 
to  a small  gap  through  which  the  quail  pass  into  a large  net  bag,  the  top 
of  which  is  held  up  by  stakes.  Once  a covey  has  been 
located  and  its  feeding  habits  determined,  the  net  can 
be  set  at  a propitious  location.  The  covey  is  driven 
slowly  and  cautiously  into  the  waiting  arms  of  the  trap 
by  hunters,  who  must  be  on  horseback.  (Quail  generally 
fly  at  the  near  approach  of  a man  on  foot  but  will  run 
on  the  ground  ahead  of  an  advancing  horse  or  mule.) 


One  of  the  most  inhumane  devices  for  securing  birds  is  the  duck  trap, 
usually  set  in  ponds.  A frame  twenty  feet  square  is  covered  with  wire, 

with  the  wire  extending  perhaps  a foot  over  the  sides 
and  bent  down  much  like  a boxtop.  This  frame  is 
suspended  six  inches  under  the  water  by  means  of  stakes. 
Feed,  usually  corn,  is  scattered  on  the  pond  bottom 
around  the  trap,  with  a concentration  under  the  wire. 
Diving  ducks,  gobbling  the  grain,  swim  under  the  wire 
boxtop  to  feed  and,  after  glutting  themselves,  rise 
for  air.  When  they  reach  the  wire,  they  struggle  vainly  against  it.  Per- 
haps out  of  panic,  instead  of  attempting  to  dive  and  come  up  beyond  the 
trap,  they  drown,  still  struggling  against  the  wire. 

Duck  fishing  is  another  means  for  catching  waterfowl.  A hole  is  bored 
through  a kernel  of  dry  corn,  which  is  then  placed  on  a fish  hook.  The 
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duck  fishing 


line  from  the  hook  is  secured  to  a stump  or  small  tree, 
and  the  baited  hook  is  placed  in  water  where  ducks  feed. 
Upon  swallowing  the  corn,  the  hapless  duck  is  hooked 
much  like  a fish. 


A simple  bird- trapping  device  is  the  turkey  snare, 
which  is  a loop  of  strong  cord  laid  in  a twelve-inch  circle,  the  end  firmly 
secured,  and  suspended  loosely  about  two  inches  from  the  ground  by  means  of 
three  or  four  forked  twigs.  The  area  in  and  around  the  snare  is  laced  with 
grain.  The  turkey  steps  into  the  loop  to  get  to  where 
the  grain  is  concentrated;  once  within  it,  because  of 
his  bulk  he  does  not  see  the  snare  under  him.  The  tur- 
key is  notorious  for  foot-dragging,  a habit  which  leads 
him  to  trip  on  the  loop.  Once  the  cord  has  begun  tight- 
ening, the  turkey  struggles  more  and  more  violently, 
causing  the  snare  to  hold  his  foot  tightly. 


Bird  blinding  or  bird  striking  is  without  doubt  the  most  unusual  way 
that  birds  are  killed.  In  newgrounds,  fields  recently  cleared,  the  cut 
brush  is  piled  in  the  middle  of  the  area,  to  be  burned  when  it  has  dried. 
This  pile  of  dead  vegetation  frequently  becomes  a popular  roosting  place 
for  many  kinds  of  birds.  Armed  with  flaming  lightwood  torches  and  with 
saplings,  usually  leafless  dogwoods,  the  hunters  approach  the  brush  heap 
at  night.  Stationed  around  the  pile,  they  begin  shouting  and  rattling 
the  dry  brush.  Roosting  birds  fly  up  in  fright  and  are  blinded  by  the 
torchlight.  As  they  flutter  about  in  confusion,  the  hunters  strike  with 
the  many-limbed  saplings,  wreaking  havoc  among  the  fear-stricken  birds. 


Perhaps  the  most  ubiquitous  of  devices  are  the  rabbit  gum  and  the 
rabbit  box.  For  a gum  a section  of  a hollow  log,  perhaps  two  and  a half 
feet  in  length,  is  rigged  with  a trap  door  operated  on  a simple  trip-lever 
principle.  A rabbit  box  is  constructed  of  aged  lumber 
RABBIT  Box  and  incorporates  the  same  springing  device.  Both  gum 

and  box  are  baited  with  apples  or  onions.  Set  in 
rabbit  paths  or  at  so-called  "gnaws"  in  fences,  they 
are  common  means  of  capturing  rabbits.  (Opossums 
are  occasionally  caught  in  these  traps;  and  although 
the  'possum  may  be  caged  and  fattened  for  later 
consumption,  the  device  cannot  again  be  used  for  rabbits  until  the  'possum's 
odor  has  dissipated.) 


Although  it  is  not  primarily  used  for  securing  meat  but  more  frequently 
as  a means  of  ridding  the  farmer  of  a crop-destroying  pest,  the  deer  stake 
is  a cruelly  simple  device.  Like  many  animals  the  deer  is  a creature  of 
habit  and  will  cross  obstacles  such  as  canals  and 
fences  at  regularly  frequented  spots.  The  farmer 
has  but  to  drive  a long,  stout,  sharp  stake  at  the 
point  across  the  fence  or  canal  where  the  deer  usu- 
ally comes  to  earth  from  his  leap;  the  luckless 
animal  is  thus  impaled.  (Only  rarely  are  deer  seen 
these  days  in  the  area;  and  these  are  not  native  but 
have  been  driven  from  the  western  part  of  Harnett  County  by  dogs  and  hunters.) 


The  wild  turkey  has  long  been  one  of  the  most  prized  game  birds  in 
America.  In  by-gone  years  turkeys  were  abundant  in  the  area.  Old-time 
hunters  recall  that  three  large  flocks  once  wandered  this  twenty-or-so 
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mile  stretch  of  the  Cape  Fear.  Quite  chary  of  man's  encroachment,  turkeys 
are  rare  sights  today.  This  past  year  only  one  of  these  birds,  a magnificent 
tom,  was  killed;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  may  well  have  been  the 
last  survivor  of  this  handsome  fowl  in  that  section. 


Though  incredibly  wary,  turkeys  respond  to  calls.  Turkey  calls  are 
generally  of  two  types.  One,  the  more  primitive  yet  the  more  difficult 

to  operate,  is  made  of  the  wing  bones  of  a wild  turkey. 
Interlocking  sections,  each  about  two  or  three  inches 
in  length,  either  two  or  three  in  number,  are  fitted 
in  such  a way  that  the  hunter,  by  a sharp  intake  of 
air,  can  imitate  the  voice  of  the  bird.  Another  type 
of  call  is  made  of  hardwood  in  the  form  of  a box  half 
an  inch  deep  and  three  inches  square,  with  a fine- 
edged,  curved  tongue  projecting  from  the  open  end  of  the  box.  This  small 
box  acts  as  a sounding  board.  A flat  piece  of  slate  is  rapidly  drawn  across 
the  tongue,  producing  a remarkably  life-like  "yelp." 


TURKEY 


Another  call  is  the  fox  squealer.  A section  of  an  oak  twig  about  three 
inches  long  is  split  down  the  middle,  and  a dry  oak  leaf 
is  cut  to  fit  and  is  inserted  in  the  binding  breach.  By 
lightly  gripping  the  twig  in  his  mouth,  the  hunter,  ex- 
haling rapidly,  can  produce  a sound  like  the  cry  of  an 
injured  rabbit,  a series  of  notes  which  will  attract 
foxes  to  within  shooting  range. 


c 


Older  residents  remember  men  who  could  make  a deer  call  by  using  a 
blade  of  grass  and  cupped  fists.  This  call,  perhaps  of  Indian  origin, 
seems  to  have  been  lost  forever. 


Although  sport  fishing  by  conventional  methods  has  always  been  a pop- 
ular recreational  pursuit  for  local  residents,  necessity  sometimes  has 
demanded  more  efficient  methods  for  taking  sizeable  catches.  The  trot  line 
still  survives  in  numbers.  A long  section  of  strong  twine  is  strung  at 
intervals  of  about  three  feet  with  twenty  or  thirty  streamers  of  line  to 
which  weighted  hooks  are  attached.  Baited  with  meat  or  cut  fish,  the  twine 
is  suspended  just  under  the  water  in  areas  of  the  river  where  catfish  are 
likely  to  feed.  Empty  jugs  are  tied  to  the  line  to  keep  it  near  the  water's 
surface,  and  to  act  as  bobbers  to  notify  the  fisherman  when  a catfish  has 
been  caught  on  the  trot  line. 


The  usual  form  of  the  fish  trap  is  a wire  cylinder  several  feet  long, 
one  end  so  constructed  as  to  form  a cone  projecting  into  the  trap.  A wire 
door  at  the  other  end  of  the  trap  facilitates  the 
N.  Pish  trap  extraction  of  the  catch.  Within  the  trap  a small  tow 

■ — sack  filled  with  cornbread  or  chicken  entrails  is 

suspended.  Catfish,  attracted  to  this  bait,  swim  into 
the  trap  through  the  cone-shaped  funnel  and  do  not 
escape.  The  contraption  is  generally  secured  by  a 
rope  fastened  to  a limb  overhanging  the  river.  Left 
unbaited,  but  equipped  with  wire  wings,  the  device  is  frequently  stationed 
in  a narrow  channel  in  a creek  to  catch  roundfish  or  suckers,  as  they  are 
called. 


Fish  dams  are  artificial  obstructions  laboriously  constructed  of  large 
rocks  and  built  across  shallow  stretches  of  the  Cape  Fear.  Generally  a 
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conmunity  effort,  these  dams  are  a means  of  forcing  fish  into  a narrow  chan- 
nel where  a trap  can  be  set.  Besides  the  wire  fish  trap,  there  is  the  finger 
trap,  a simple  device  made  of  a row  of  wooden  slats  placed  in  the  water  and 
extending  perhaps  two  feet  at  an  angle  out  of  the  water.  These  slats  are 
situated  and  slanted  in  such  a way  that  fish  coming  upriver  through  the 
narrow  channel  formed  by  the  dam  are  caught  in  the  current  above  the  slats 
and  are  forced  back  upon  the  slanted  frame  by  the  swift  water.  (In  the  past 
neighbors  shared  the  responsibility  for  tending  these  traps  to  see  that 
buzzards  did  not  eat  the  catch.  Paul  Green's  WORDS  AND  WAYS  [19681  contains 
an  amusing  piece  on  the  subject  of  buzzards  and  finger  traps.; 

The  seine,  used  in  both  ponds  and  in  the  river,  is  a rectangular  net  of 
some  size  attached  to  poles  at  each  end.  Large  lead  sinkers  are  strung  along 
the  bottom  of  the  net,  with  floats  sometimes  spaced  on  the  upper  edge.  The 
seine  is  pulled  through  the  water  by  two  men,  each  holding  one  of  the  poles; 
if  the  seine  is  long,  a third  man  may  station  himself  in  the  middle  for  better 
guidance.  When  a number  of  fish  have  been  captured  within  the  cupped  net, 
the  two  ends  are  drawn  together,  and  the  fish  are  scooped  out  by  hand. 

The  bow  net  or  skim  net  is  constructed  from  a hardwood  sapling  about 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  long.  The  sapling  is  split  down  from  the  top  and 

is  bowed  and  bound  into  a large  loop.  A wooden  wedge 
at  the  larger  end  is  secured  to  form  a handle  and  to 
prevent  the  sapling's  splitting  down  its  entire  length. 
The  loop  is  then  lined  with  gill  netting.  The  net  may 
be  used  either  to  dip  out  fish,  particularly  shad,  when 
they  are  crowded  into  deep  pools;  or  it  may  be  handled 
by  a man  standing  in  the  bow  of  a rowboat,  who  "skims" 
the  net  through  the  water  to  catch  the  fish. 

Both  catfish  and  carp  are  encouraged  to  gather  in  numbers  by  means  of 
baiting . A large  quantity  of  bait,  generally  cornbread,  is  placed  in  a 
tow  bag  or  cabbage  sack  tied  to  a long  cord.  The  sack  is  thrown  into  the 
river  and  is  left  for  a day  or  two  until  the  fish,  attracted  by  the  abundant 
food  supply,  congregate.  Then  the  fisherman,  using  conventional  hook-and- 
line,  makes  his  catch. 

Suckers,  or  roundfish,  come  up  the  river  to  spawn  in  March,  April,  and 
May.  At  night  these  fish  lay  their  eggs  in  shallow  riffles  in  the  river 
and  its  creeks.  In  darkness  the  fisherman,  illuminating  his  way  with  a 
lightwood  torch  (or  nowadays  more  frequently  with  flash- 
light or  gas  lantern),  can  walk  along  the  shallows  to 
kill  the  suckers.  A striking  iron  is  made  of  a buggy 
tire  rim  straightened  so  as  to  leave  a curve  at  one  end. 

The  other  end  is  shaped  to  fit  the  hand.  This  weapon 
is  employed  to  inflict  a sharpe  blow  on  the  fish  spawn- 
ing on  the  riffles.  Some  farmers  use  their  pitchforks 

to  stab  the  fish;  in  recent  years  conventional  commercial  gigs  have  almost 
completely  replaced  the  striking  iron  and  the  pitchfork. 

Grabbling  is  no  activity  for  the  faint-hearted.  Using  man's  primordial 
tool,  his  hand,  the  grabbler  simply  wades  in  the  river  or  dives  into  deep 
holes.  By  running  his  hand  into  underwater  crevices,  the  fisherman  locates 
a catfish  and  with  great  stealth  moves  his  hand  along  the  belly  of  the  fish 
until  he  can  seize  the  creature  behind  the  head.  Incredibly,  large  numbers 
of  catfish  are  still  caught  by  this  method.  (Cokesbury  people  recall  the 
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day  that  Tillman  Dewar,  an  expert  grabbler,  dived  into  an  underwater  cave 
and  remained  so  long  that  his  brother,  frightened  that  Tillman  might  be 
trapped,  dived  in  to  rescue  him.  The  grabbler  was  pulled  out  kicking  and 
sputtering,  a catfish  in  each  hand  and  one  clenched  in  his  teeth.  And 
every  Cape  Fear  child  grows  up  hearing  wild  tales  about  the  day  Uncle  So- 
and-So  came  up  with  a six-foot  water  moccasin.) 

Stovepiping  is  suitable  only  for  use  in  ponds.  Panfish  spawning  in 
shallows  are  trapped  at  night  by  fishermen  who  wade  in  ponds  armed  with 
torches  and  sections  of  tin  stovepipe.  When  a panfish  bed  is  located,  the 
stovepipe  is  lowered  swiftly  over  the  fish  that  refuse  to  leave  their  beds 
unguarded.  The  fisherman  has  only  to  reach  down  into  the  pipe  and  retrieve 
the  fish. 

Turtle  flesh,  white  and  succulent,  fried  or  in  stew,  is  considered  a 
prime  delicacy  by  many  river  folks.  Two  devices  for  catching  turtles  (or 
"turkles")  are  the  turtle  trap  and  the  set  hook.  The 
underwater  turtle  trap  is  a large,  slatted,  wooden  box  Tv/Rrte.  HWP 
with  a trap  door  at  one  end.  The  door  is  slanted  in- 
ward. A turtle  seeking  the  bait,  generally  chicken 
entrails,  pushes  in  the  door,  which  slams  shut  when 
he  has  passed  through  it.  The  set  hook,  a large 
steel  hook  baited  with  meat  or  toads  and  fastened  to  strong  line  securely 
anchored  in  the  bank  of  the  river  or  pond,  is  placed  in  the  edge  of  the 
water  to  catch  turtles. 

Because  most  of  these  devices  are  no  longer  used  for  one  reason  or 
another  and  because  they  will  likely  be  lost  in  the  coming  years,  they  are 
here  set  down  as  a reflection  of  the  hardy  life  of  North  Carolina's  rural 
people  and  as  a record  of  a segment  of  authentic  Americana. 
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CONCEPT  AND  ROLE  OF  FAIRY  IN  INDIA  AND  TURKEY 
by  Hari  S.  Upadhyaya 


The  word  fairy  is  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  word  fatum  or 
fate,  which  describes  the  goddesses  (fatae)  who  were  supposed  to  govern  the 
trend  of  human  affairs.  It  is  possible  that  from  the  word  fatum  was  derived 
the  medieval  Latin  word  fatare  which  means  "to  enchant."  The  French  words 
faer , fae.  fee  or  faerie  or  f*eerie,  the  Italian  word  fata,  and  the  Spanish 
word  hada  all  mean  enchantment  or  state  of  illusion,  and  have  the  character 
of  the  English  word  fairy  (L.  Spence,  THE  FAIRY  TRADITION  IN  BRITAIN  [New 
York,  London,  1948],  114-115;  and  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA  [Cambridge,  1910], 

X,  134).  H.  C.  Coote  believes  that  the  word  fairy  was  not  derived  from  the 
fates  of  classical  mythology,  but  from  the  name  of  the  fatuae , an  altogether 
different  class  of  supernatural  beings:  a species  of  nymphs  prominent  in 
Latin  superstition  as  "a  race  of  immortal  damsels"  who  live  on  earth  in 
places  inaccessible  to  man  (Spence,  p.  115). 

This  concept  of  the  fairy  is  similar  to  the  Vedic  idea  of  apsaras  (Greek 
Aphrodite),  the  nymph,  though  the  RIG  VEDA  mentions  nothing  excepting  the 
name  of  a forest  apsara  Aranyani,  who  echoes  the  voices  of  man  and  beast  and 
creates  illusions  (D.  A.  MacKenzie,  INDIAN  MYTH  AND  LEGEND  [London],  74-75). 

A belief  much  favored  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  others  of  his  time  was  that 
the  word  fairy  was  derived  from  the  Persian  word  pari  or  peri.  But  this  is 
no  longer  accepted.  Professor  R.  A.  Nicholson  is  of  opinion  that  pari  or 
peri  has  no  etymological  relation  whatsoever  with  fairy,  and  both  in  sound 
and  meaning  the  words  are  of  quite  different  derivation  (Spence,  p.  115). 

Although  I have  used  in  this  article  the  term  fairy  as  the  synonym  for 
the  Indian  word  apsara  and  Persian  and  Turkish  peri , there  are  nonetheless 
marked  differences  in  the  connotation  of  the  words,  fairy,  apsara,  and  peri. 
The  apsaras  are  said  to  have  been  born  when  the  ocean  was  churned.  It  is 
said  when  they  rose  from  the  waters  neither  gods  nor  asuras  would  wed  them, 
so  they  became  the  common  property  of  both  classes.  They  are  sometimes  called 
"the  wives  of  the  gods"  and  "daughters  of  pleasure"  (W.  J.  Wilkins,  HINDU 
MYTHOLOGY  [Calcutta  and  Simala,  1913],  497).  The  apsaras  are  mentioned  in 


**  The  author,  associate  professor  of  social  sciences  at  the  Fort  Valley 
State  College  in  Georgia,  has  contributed  widely  to  folklore  journals. 
He  had  an  article  in  NCF  in  May  1968. 
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classical  literature  along  with  the  gandharvas  and  Kinnars.  They  are  the 
most  beautiful  celestial  maidens,  and  could  very  easily  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  mortals,  the  sages,  and  even  the  gods.  They  are  said  to  be  the 
spouses  of  the  gandharvas , the  atmospheric  deities. 

The  apsaras  are  said  to  number  45,000,000,  but  only  1060  among  them 
are  chiefly  known.  They  are  the  best  dancers  in  the  court  of  Indra;  when 
the  gandharvas  play  music  they  dance.  Indra' s court  has  always  been  depicted 
as  surrounded  with  the  apsaras  and  gandharvas.  They  allure  people  with  their 
dances,  and  are  told  to  woo  Indra' s favored  warriors.  They  are  rewarded  in 
Indra' s heaven  to  heroes  who  fall  in  battle.  Indra  uses  them  to  distract 
the  attention  of  those  sages  who  threaten  to  destroy  or  win  his  throne  through 
their  meditation  or  tapa.  According  to  Turkish  concepts  the  peris  are  both 
male  and  female.  Although  the  references  to  male  peris  are  infrequent,  the 
peri  is  always  mentioned  as  a king  or  pari shah  of  the  peris  who  either  has 
a beautiful  daughter  who  attracts  mortals  or  helps  the  needy  (I.  Kunos, 
FORTY-FOUR  TURKISH  FAIRY  TALES.  "The  Padishah  of  the  Thirty  Peris,"  243). 

The  female  peris  are  mostly  depicted  in  the  shape  of  birds,  usually  doves 
or  sometimes  a crow  or  a fish.  The  peris  appear  to  have  kings  and  queens 
(Kunos,  "The  Crow  Peri,"  126).  The  association  of  peris  with  water  is  in- 
evitable. Magical  powers  are  the  chief  instruments  in  the  hands  of  peris. 

They  have  a wonderful  powers  of  transformation.  Arab  men  (Turkish:  Negroes) 
are  depicted  as  obedient  to  the  peris , whereas  Arab  girls  are  betrayed  by 
peris,  who  always  wish  to  destroy  or  trick  them.  Generally  the  peris  are 
extremely  helpful  to  mortals;  however,  they  do  abduct  people,  usually  young 
children. 

The  fairies  in  the  Institute  of  Manu  are  said  to  be  the  creation  of  the 
Seven  Mauns,  the  progenitors  of  mankind.  The  RAMAYANA  attributes  their  ori- 
gin to  the  churning  of  the  ocean,  and  according  to  the  Puranic  accounts  they 
are  said  to  have  risen  from  the  waters  (Wilkins,  497): 

Then  from  the  agitated  deep  up  sprung 

The  legion  of  Apsarasas,  so  named 

That  to  the  watery  element  they  owed 

Their  being. 

Bunce  states  that  according  to  popular  fancy  the  peris  and  divs  came  from 
Ormuz d and  Ahriman  (J.  T.  Bunce,  FAIRY  TALES:  THEIR  ORIGIN  AND  MEANING 
[London,  1878],  109).  Another  source  lists  four  theories  about  the  origin 
of  the  fairies  (Maria  Leach,  ed.,  STANDARD  DICTIONARY  OF  FOLKLORE,  MYTHOLOGY, 
AND  LEGEND,  the  article  "Fairy"  by  Mac  Edward  Leach,  I,  363-365): 

1.  The  concept  of  the  fairy  grows  out  of  folk  memories 
of  the  original  inhabitants  of  a country  conquered  by  the 
present  people,  since  remnants  of  the  conquered  people 
would  linger  on  in  mountains  and  caves  preying  on  their 
conquerors. 

2.  Fairies  are  discarded  gods  and  heroes  reduced  in 
stature,  and  are  important  as  an  old  set  of  gods  gives 
way  to  a new. 

3.  The  fairy  is  a personification  of  the  old  primitive 
spirit  of  nature.  Primitive  man  believed  that  every  object 
was  endowed  with  a spiritual  nature  as  well  as  a physical. 

4.  Fairies  are  the  spirit  of  the  dead,  or  the  dead  them- 
selves. 
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In  the  Puranas  various  types  of  fairies  are  mentioned;  the  VAYU  PURANA 
enumerates  fourteen,  the  HARI  VAMSA  seven.  These  are  again  divided  into 
laivika  or  divine,  and  laukika  or  worldly.  The  former  are  said  to  number 
ten  and  the  latter  thirty- four  (Wilkins,  498).  In  Turkish  folklore  fairies 
are  categorized  according  to  their  nature  into  benevolent  and  helpful  fairies, 
and  evil  and  dangerous  fairies. 

In  old  times  every  wood  and  grove,  field  and  meadow,  hill  and  cave,  sea 
and  river  was  tenanted  by  tribes  and  communities  of  the  great  fairy  families 
(THE  FAIRY  FAMILY:  A SERIES  OF  BALLADS  AND  METRICAL  TALES  [London,  1857], 
ix).  Early  Indian  literature  strongly  favors  the  idea  that  apsaras  dwelt 
in  the  upper  region  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  The  Turkish  fairytale  "The 
Crow  Peri"  describes  forty  peris  living  with  their  queens  in  a mountain 
(Kunos,  126).  Turkish  fairies  are  often  found  in  association  with  water 
(Kunos,  "Shah  Meram  and  Sultan  Sade,"  228)  and  are  believed  to  live  in 
gardens  and  pools  (Kunos,  "The  Three  Orange  Peris,"  19).  They  are  said  to 
live  in  Fairy  Land  (Pariloka)  or  Jinnestan.  Jinnestan  is  believed  to  be 
situated  on  the  mountain  of  Kaf.  The  peris  also  live  in  the  kingdom  of 
Shad-u-kan,  that  is,  the  land  of  "Pleasure  and  Delight,"  situated  in  Jinnestan 
(Bunce,  110).  The  fairies  live  in  houses  furnished  lavishly  with  gold  and 
silver.  In  a fairy  house,  the  walls  are  made  of  silver,  the  pavement  is  gold, 
and  the  banquet  hall  is  lit  by  diamonds  that  stud  the  rocks.  In  the  Fairy 
Land  there  is  no  death,  no  age,  no  sickness,  no  ugliness.  Bunce  quotes  a 
poem  which  describes  the  pleasant  condition  of  Fairy  Land  (Bunce,  98): 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow. 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly;  but  it  lies 
Deep-meadowed,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns, 

And  bowery  hollows  crowned  with  summer  sea. 

The  fairies  do  not  live  in  the  vicinity  of  men,  and  it  is  impossible  to  reach 
Fairy  Land  (Kunos,  "The  Magic  Mirror,"  198).  Even  the  powerful  divs  do  not 
know  where  Fairy  Land  is  (Kunos,  "The  Three  Orange  Peris,"  19).  But  should 
a human  being  actually  reach  Fairy  Land,  he  is  most  often  a young  man  in  the 
form  of  a bird  (Kunos,  "The  Magic  Mirror,"  198). 

In  Turkish  tales  it  appears  that  mortals  help  fairies,  and  fairies 
help  mortals.  In  most  of  the  tales  the  fairy  aids  the  hero  in  his  need, 
generally  either  in  meeting  with  a princess  or  acquiring  unobtainable  objects 
(Kunos,  "The  Enchanted  Pomegranate  Branch  and  the  Beauty,"  159;  "The  Crow 
Peri,"  126;  "The  Simpleton,"  77;  "The  Fish  Peri").  In  Sanskrit  literature 
we  find  many  allusions  to  the  apsaras . who  help  mortals  in  their  need.  In 
European  traditions  the  good  fairies,  if  not  mistreated,  help  poor  people 
by  giving  money,  help  children  by  giving  them  toys,  and  break  spells  laid 
by  witches.  At  times  peris  in  distress  may  seek  human  help,  Bunce  writes 
that  the  fairies  would  call  for  the  help  of  men  against  the  divs  (Bunce, 

111).  Tamuras,  a great  hero,  fights  a div,  capturing  him,  and  frees  the  peri 
Merjan  from  his  prison.  In  the  tale  "The  Snake  Peri  and  the  Magic  Mirror" 
a youth  is  called  upon  by  the  snake  peri  to  help  it  against  an  elephant, 
and  the  youth  helps  the  snake  peri  (Kunos,  257). 

On  the  basis  of  European  fairy  lore,  Spence  suggests  two  possible 
relations  between  fairies  and  men  (Spence,  p.  201):  A fairy  man  loves  or 
marries  mortal  women,  or  a mortal  man  loves  or  marries  fairy  women.  In 
the  fairy  traditions  of  India  and  Turkey  the  second  type  of  relation  is 
very  prevalent.  Hundreds  of  tales  can  be  found  wherein  either  a mortal  man 
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loves  or  marries  a supernatural  being.  Such  tales  have  a set  structural 
pattern: 

1.  A mortal  loves  a supernatural  being. 

2.  The  supernatural  being  consents  to  marry  a mortal 
subject  to  one  condition. 

3.  The  mortal  breaks  the  tabu  and  loses  her 

4.  The  mortal  then  tries  to  recover  her  and  sometimes 
succeeds . 

In  Turkish  folktales  the  status  of  the  mortals  who  marry  peris  is  depicted 
in  three  different  ways  (Kunos,  "The  Crow  Peri,"  126;  "Three  Orange  Peris," 

19;  "The  Crow  Peri,"  126;  "The  Fish  Peri,"  64;  "The  Fortune  Teller,"  290): 

1.  A king  marries  a peri  queen. 

2.  A prince  marries  a peri  girl. 

3.  A poor  youth  marries  a peri  girl. 

Fairies  often  abduct  mortals,  either  by  carrying  them  physically  to 
Fairy  Land  or  by  stealing  their  souls  and  then  bewitching  them.  Chiefly 
children  are  abducted.  Sometimes  fairies  take  off  children  with  certain 
physical  marks.  Mortal  females,  especially  mothers  with  small  children, 
are  abducted  to  suckle  fairy  young,  for  human  milk  is  much  prized  by  the 
fairies.  Mid-wives  are  abducted  temporarily  to  help  the  fairy  mothers  at 
time  of  child  birth.  Mortal  males  are  attracted  by  the  music  of  the  fairies. 
Turkish  tales  tell  only  of  the  abduction  of  children  (Kunos,  "The  Padishah 
of  the  Thirty  Peris,"  243;  "The  Black  Dragon  and  the  Red  Dragon,"  316). 

There  are  measures  believed  to  be  effective,  recommended  against  child  ab- 
duction by  the  fairies.  To  this  end,  scissors,  knives,  nails,  garlic,  crosses, 
the  Bible,  and  holy  water  are  to  be  kept  close  to  new-born  babies. 

It  is  a popular  belief  that  whosoever  tastes  fairy  food  or  drink  may 
not  return  to  his  own  mortal  home  for  at  least  seven  years.  Many  people 
believed  to  be  dead  are  sometime  afterwards  found  living  with  fairies.  The 
means  by  which  a person  could  be  recovered  from  Fairy  Land  were  numerous, 
though  the  most  efficacious  were  those  which  had  the  sanction  of  religion: 
the  Bible,  a drop  of  holy  water,  a Christian  amulet,  the  name  of  God,  or 
even  that  of  some  saint  (Spence,  p.  263).  In  Turkish  folktales  various 
interesting  measures  are  followed  to  secure  the  recovery  of  mortals  (Kunos, 
p.  188).  Not  only  are  tales  concerning  the  recovery  of  mortals  from  Fairy 
Land  found,  but  also  there  are  those  which  tell  how  a mortal  destroys  a 
fairy's  other-worldly  shape  and  keeps  her  in  the  form  of  a beautiful  maiden 
(Kunos,  64;  "The  Crow  Peri,"  126). 

In  a nut  shell  an  Indian  fairy  apsara  is  a female.  She  is  very 
attractive.  She  lives  in  a beautiful  celetial  abode.  She  helps  people  in 
distress.  And  she  loves  to  sing  and  dance.  Turkish  peris  are  of  both 
sexes.  They  perform  good  and  evil  actions  as  time  requires  of  them. 

The  characteristics  of  Turkish  peris . to  a great  extent,  are  closer 
to  European  fairy  than  Indian  apsaras  to  their  European  counterparts.  Both 
Indian  and  Turkish  fairies  undoubtedly  share  several  of  the  oriental  features 
in  common.  However,  the  Turkish  peri  appears  to  be  a connecting  link  between 
the  European  fairy  and  the  Indian  apsaras . 
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COUNTING-OUT  GAMES 
by  Francis  Pledger  Hulme 


MOUNTAIN  DYES  # 1 
(Banjo) 


Sassafras  bark  for  a reddish  brown. 

Juniper  berries  comes  out  khaki. 

Sycamore  leaves  for  the  color  of  slate. 

If  you'uns  don't  think  that  color's  tacky. 

For  a master  red  take  hemlock  bark 
Or  St.  John's  wort  or  sorrel  stalk. 

Poke's  best  for  rose.  Red  poppy  flowers 
For  purply-red.  And  now  you  walk! 

Privet  leaves  will  give  you  gold. 

Jewelweed  stems  and  flowers  dulls. 

If  you  want  it  bright,  use  leaves  of  peach. 
For  a right  smart  black  it's  willow  hulls. 

You  can't  hardly  miss  dyeing  for  yeller: 
Golden  seal  and  yeller-root  root. 

Black-eyed  Susans  (just  the  flower) 

Or  tomato  vines.  And  now  you  scoot ! . 

Cockle  burrs  or  crabapple  bark, 

Sweet  laurel  leaves  or  meadow  rue, 

Broom  sedge  stalks  and  happen  the  leaves. 
Clematis  vine — and  now  it ' s you! 

MOUNTAIN  DYES  # 2 

Plum  leaves,  pear  leaves,  and  poplar  too. 
Horse  sugar  leaves  and  leaves  of  bay. 


**  The  poet,  from  Asheville,  is  Director  of  Graduate  English  at  State 
University  College,  Oswego,  New  York.  He  has  degrees  from  UNC-CH, 
Emory,  and  Minnesota.  His  COME  UP  THE  VALLEY:  BALLADS  AND  POEMS 
(1949)  was  published  by  the  Rutgers  University  Press. 
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Buckthorn  berries  and  ironwood — Lordy, 

All  gives  yeller!  Be  on  your  way! 

(If  you  want  blue,  and  most  folks  do, 

Buy  indigo  and  keep  at  home. 

It  comes  out  green,  but  soon  turns  true 
But  throw  it  away  if  it  starts  to  foam.) 

Bloodroot  offers  the  best  of  orange. 

Onion  skins  will  soften  it  down. 

Black  walnut  hulls  or  butternut  bark — 

We're  back  to  brown — you  git  to  town! 

We've  given  you  brown,  we've  given  you  gray. 

And  black  and  red  and  plenty  of  yeller. 

Put  out  your  hands  for  one  more  round. 

We're  counted  out--and  it ' s you,  feller! 

We've  told  no  lies  about  these  dyes. 

Sort  'em  and  keep  'em  safe  on  the  shelf. 

You  never  can  tell  when  you'll  fancy  for  color. 

If  you  want  any  more,  you  can  dye  'em  yourself! 

******************************** 

********************************* 

******************************** 

HOW  YOU  LOOK  AT  THE  WEATHER  MAKES  ALL  THE  DIFFERENCE 
Sent  in  by  J.  T.  McCullen,  Jr. 

Texas  Technological  College 

Recent  accounts  of  dry  weather  in  the  Southeast  bring  to  mind  a story 
current  in  far -West  Texas.  A New  Englander  driving  through  these  parts 
stopped  in  a small  town  to  replenish  his  supply  of  gasoline.  Looking  about 
with  an  air  typical  of  Yankee  travelers,  he  remarked,  "Pretty  dry  around 
here,  isn't  it?" 

When  the  attendant  agreed  that  it  was  dry,  the  New  Englander  asked 
what  the  average  rainfall  out  here  actually  is. 

"Just  eight  inches,"  said  the  attendant. 

"That's  not  much,  is  it?"  the  stranger  asked. 

"Well,  no  sir,"  replied  the  attendant,  "but  if  you'd  been  here  the 
day  it  fell,  you'd  of  thought  we  have  a helluva  lot." 


THE  SNAIL  AND  MR.  JUSTER 
Sent  in  by  William  W.  Reid 
Plymouth,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Juster-  was  a slow  and  deliberate  man.  Increasing  age  added  to  this 
deliberative  condition  until  finally  even  Mr.  Juster  was  cognizant  of  his  lack 
of  vigor.  Especially  was  he  slowed  in  walking,  leading  him  to  comment:  "The 
only  way  that  I ever  see  a snail  is  to  meet  one.  I can't  walk  fast  enough  to 
pass  one." 

Unable  to  hear,  and  slowed  to  the  point  of  extreme  hesitancy,  Mr.  Juster 
stepped  in  front  of  an  on-rushing  ACL  train  one  bright  Duplin  day.  Now,  it 
is  assumed  that  his  slow,  snail-like  walk  takes  place  in  the  far  field  of 
Heaven  and  that  snails  are  of  no  consequence. 
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MORE  ABOUT  FAITH  HEALERS 
by  Jim  Wayne  Miller 


The  verse  used  to  draw  fire  reported  by  B.  Eliot  Wigginton  in  "Two  Faith 
Healers  Tell  Exactly  How  It's  Done"  (in  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE,  November 
1968,  pp.  163-165)  contains  structural  and  syntactical  features  suggesting 
it  is  an  ancient  pagan  charm  with  an  overlay  of  Christianity. 

The  verse  falls  into  three  parts:  [1]  mention  of  supernatural  beings 
(in  this  case,  an  angel);  [2]  use  of  word-magic  to  accomplish  the  desired 
cure;  and  [3]  a prayer-like  conclusion  which  invokes  the  Trinity,  thereby 
involving  it  in  the  cure. 

[1]  Thair  came  an  Angel 
from  the  East  Bringing 
frost  and  fire.  [2]  In  frost  out 
fire.  [3]  In  the  name  of 
the  father  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

In  structure  and  syntax  this  verse  bears  striking  resemblance  to  the 
German  Merseburg  Charms,  One  of  these  tells  of  battle-maidens,  or  Valkyries, 
who  have  the  power  to  loosen  the  fetters  of  prisoners  taken  in  war.  The 
charm  is  to  be  repeated  by  a bound  prisoner;  he  enlists  the  magic  power  of 
the  Valkyries  by  reciting  the  charm,  which  contains  parts  [1]  and  [2]  of 
the  tripartite  structure  of  the  cure  for  drawing  fire:  [1]  mention  of 
supernatural  creatures  (Valkyries),  and  [2]  use  of  word-magic  to  accomplish 
the  desired  effect: 

1)  Once  sat  Valkyries,  sat  around  here  and  there. 

Some  prepared  fetters  for  the  enemy,  some  held 
back  the  enemy. 

Others  worked  at  knee- fetters. 

Spring  open,  fetters!  Flee  from  the  enemy! 

(I  make  no  effort  to  retain  here  the  alliteration  of  the  original.) 


**  The  writer  of  this  letter,  an  associate  professor  of  German  at  Western 
Kentucky  University  in  Bowling  Green,  was  author  of  "The  Vocabulary  and 
Methods  of  Raising  Burley  Tobacco  in  Western  North  Carolina"  in  the  May 
1969  issue  of  NCF. 
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The  other  Merseburg  Charm  is  spoken  to  cure  injured  horses,  and  again 
there  is  mention  of  supernatural  figures  (Germanic  gods  and  goddesses), 
followed  by  an  alliterative  word-magic  employed  in  describing  the  desired 
cure: 


[1]  Baldur  and  Wotan  rode  into  the  forest. 

There  Baldur' s horse  dislocated  its  foot. 

Then  Sinthgunt  said  a verse  over  it  (the  foot),  then 
Sonne,  her  sister. 

Then  Freia  said  a verse  over  it,  then  Volla,  her  sister. 

Then  Wotan,  who  could  do  this  well,  said  a verse  over  it. 

[2]  Be  it  bleeding,  be  it  broken  bone, 

Be  it  dislocated  limb: 

Bone  to  bone,  blood  to  blood. 

Limb  to  limb,  as  if  they  were  glued! 

These  two  charms  date  back  to  pagan  times,  obviously.  The  manuscript 
containing  them,  discovered  at  Merseburg  in  1841,  is  from  the  tenth  century. 

A third  German  fragment  illustrates  the  pagan-Christian  mixture  seen 
in  the  cure  for  fire-drawing.  Like  the  verse  collected  in  Georgia,  this 
piece,  the  Wessobrun  Prayer,  has  a concluding  prayer- like  statement  that 
is  overtly  Christian.  The  piece  begins  with  a pagan  conception  of  the 
time  before  the  world  was  created: 

I learned  among  the  people  of  the  greatest  miracle. 

That  there  was  a time  where  there  was  no  earth,  nor  sky  above, 
Nor  tree,  nor  stone,  nor  mountains. 

That  there  was  no  star  nor  no  sun  that  shone, 

Nor  a moon  that  shone,  nor  a sea  so  splendid. 

This  piece  seems  to  have  been  adapted  to  their  purposes  by  Christian  mission- 
aries in  Germany  during  the  ninth  century.  Evidence  suggests  that  the  follow- 
ing lines  are  an  attempt  to  introduce  Christian  concepts  into  pagan  material: 

And  when  there  was  nothing  at  all, 

There  was  one  almighty  God, 

The  mildest  (most  generous?)  of  men,  and  many 
Glorious  spirits  were  with  him.  And  God  the  holy.  . . . 

Here  the  verse  section  ends  abruptly  and  is  followed  by  a prose  conclusion: 

Almighty  God,  who  created  heaven  and  earth,  and  who  has 
given  mankind  so  much  that  is  good,  give  me  in  your  mercy 
right  belief  and  good  will,  wisdom  and  intelligence  and 
power  to  withstand  devils  and  to  avoid  evil  and  to  do  your 
will. 

The  change  from  verse  to  prose  is  a strong  indication  that  the  conclusion 
is  not  a part  of  the  original.  Similarly,  the  conclusion  of  the  Georgia 
cure  for  drawing  fire  seems  to  be  an  addition  to  a charm  which  was  originally 
a two-part  verse,  like  the  two  Merseburg  Charms. 

The  cure  which  Wigginton  collected  might  be  compared,  then,  to  a pal- 
impsest: the  pagan  elements  suggested  by  the  structure  and  syntax  of  parts 
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[1]  and  [2]  constitute  the  original;  the  Christian  elements  (angel  from  the 
east,  the  Trinity)  constitute  the  second  layer,  added  later. 


•k'k'k'k'k'k-k'k'k-k'k'k'k'k’k'k-k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k’k'k'k'k'k'k-k'k 
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-k'k'k'k'k'k'k’k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k-k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k-k'k'k'k 


AMONG  OUR  EXCHANGES 

JOURNAL  OF  THE  OHIO  FOLKLORE  SOCIETY  (Spring  1969)  has  an  article  by 
George  W.  Boarwell  on  "Riming  Weather  Beliefs  Collected  Partially  in  the 
Ohio-Kentucky  Region."  Here  is  one: 

A cow  with  its  tail  to  the  west 
Makes  weather  the  best; 

A cow  with  its  tail  to  the  east 
Makes  weather  the  least. 

The  JOURNAL  has  a regular  "Notes  and  Queries"  section,  and  one  of  the  notes 
in  this  issue  takes  up  the  phrase  "Yours  till  the  cows  come  home."  Among 
the  verses  and  phrases  noted  in  "Autograph  Albums"  we  liked  this: 

2 y 1 s u r 

2 y 1 s u b 

1 C U R 

2 y 1 s 4 me . 

TENNESSEE  FOLKLORE  SOCIETY  BULLETIN  (June  1969)  tells  about  a "Historic 
Egg  Fight"  in  an  East  Tennessee  "holler"  in  1968,  then  goes  literary 
with  "Tolkien's  Riddles  in  THE  LORD  OF  THE  RINGS."  W.  K.  McNeill,  official 
Historian  at  the  Office  of  State  History,  Albany,  New  York,  contributes  a 
thoughtful  and  scholarly  review  of  our  own  publication  WORDS  AND  WAYS  by 
Paul  Green.  There  is  a discussion  of  "travelling  anecdotes,"  those  jokes 
that  turn  up  here  and  there  all  over  the  country  with  varying  details 
suited  to  the  time  and  the  locality. 

MYTHICAL  CREATURES  OF  THE  NORTH  COUNTRY  by  Walker  D.  Wyman  is  a hand- 
some publication  (65  pages,  paperback  $1.75,  clothbound  $3.50)  coming  to 
our  desk  from  the  River  Falls  State  University  Press,  located  on  the  campus 
of  Wisconsin  State  University  at  River  Falls.  Wyman  takes  up  where  William 
T.  Cox  left  off  in  1910  after  publication  of  his  FEARSOME  CREATURES  OF  THE 
LUMBERWOODS  (here  reprinted).  Wyman  add  such  animals  as  the  Hodag  (along 
with  a terrifying  drawing  of  the  beast),  the  Jack-pine  Jackelope,  the 
Eight-legged  Horse,  the  Splinter  Cat,  the  Three-tailed  Bavalorous,  and  the 
Side-hill  Gouger.  There  is  a chapter  on  mythical  fish  and  mermaids.  When 
the  new  Ice  Age  comes,  we'll  welcome  the  mermaids  to  North  Carolina,  but 
hope  Wisconsin  will  keep  to  herself  those  Hodags,  monsters  "with  the  head 
and  body  of  an  ox,  but  a tail  like  that  of  a lizard  or  an  alligator."  Hodags, 
fortunately,  "eat  only  white  bulldogs  and  them  only  on  Sunday." 

KEYSTONE  FOLKLORE  QUARTERLY  (Spring  1969)  of  Pennsylvania  devotes  an 
entire  issue  to  "I  Swear  to  God  It's  the  Truth  if  I Ever  Told  It!"  by 
Chuck  Perdue,  who  collected  folktales  and  yarns  from  a Negro  couple  in 
Rappahannock  County,  Virginia.  Among  them  are  "The  Horned  Snake,"  "The 
Coffee  Pot  Witch,"  "Blue  Snakes  Charm  Women  and  Cows  and  Suckle  Them," 

"Ghost  Slaps  Man,"  "Burn  Your  Ass,  Mister,"  and  "Holding  Mama  Down."  Many 
of  the  tales  and  yarns  are  downright  scatological. 
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FOLK  MEDICINE  IN  COLONIAL  NORTH  CAROLINA 
AS  FOUND  IN  DR.  JOHN  BRICKELL'S  NATURAL  HISTORY 
by  Joseph  D.  Clark 


Among  the  noteworthy  annals  of  colonial  North  Carolina  are  books  by 
John  Lawson,  surveyor,  and  John  Brickell,  medical  doctor.  Historians  and 
other  scholars  of  this  century  and  the  past  one  have  rarely  tired  of  making 
comparisons  of  the  two  men  and  their  books.  (See  Percy  G.  Adams,  "John 
Lawson's  Alter-Ego— Dr . John  Brickell,  " NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW, 
July,  1957,  XXXIV,  313-326.) 

Recently  published  editions,  to  which  references  are  made  in  this 
article,  are  Lawson's  A NEW  VOYAGE  TO  CAROLINA  (1709),  edited  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes  by  Hugh  Talmage  Lefler  and  published  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill,  in  1967  ($10),  and  Brickell' s 
THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  NORTH- CAROLINA  (1737),  with  Biographical  Notes  on 
the  Author  by  Thomas  C.  Parramore,  re-issued  in  facsimile  by  the  Johnson 
Publishing  Company,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. , in  1968  ($10). 

Comparisons  of  these  two  works  have  made  it  abundantly  clear  that  Dr. 
Brickell,  according  to  accepted  practices  of  the  period,  did  filch  what  he 
wanted  from  the  work  of  Lawson.  A judicious  estimate  of  this  plagiarism 
is  expressed  by  Lefler,  in  his  recent  scholarly  edition  of  Lawson's  text: 
"The  Library  of  Congress  card  for  Brickell 's  book  says  that  Lawson  'was 
almost  verbally  copied,  without  acknowledgment.'  These  charges  are  only 
partially  true.  Brickell  did  plagiarize  Lawson  extensively,  but  he  in- 
cluded much  social  and  economic  history  not  found  in  Lawson.  His  book  is 
probably  the  best  account  in  print  relating  to  diseases  and  medical  prac- 
tice in  colonial  North  Carolina"  (p.  lii). 

It  is  Brickell 's  body  of  medical  lore  that  has  motivated  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  paper,  primarily  a compilation.  Granted  that  Brickell  has 
lifted  some  details  of  Lawson's  medical  observations — comparatively  few  as 
hereinafter  illustrated— the  doctor  must  be  given  credit  for  much  that 


**  The  author,  professor  emeritus  of  English  at  NCSU,  grew  up  in  Tennessee, 
where  his  father  was  a country  doctor.  NCF  will  soon  publish  a special 
issue  devoted  to  Professor  Clark's  newly  gathered  "North  Carolina  Popu- 
lar Beliefs  and  Superstitions." 
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Lawson  never  mentioned.  (Notice 
in  the  list  below  that  Brickell 
did  not  include  a few  remedies 
reported  by  Lawson  only.)  In 
this  respect,  Brickell  was  not 
an  alter-ego  of  Lawson:  he  was 
much  more  resourceful  in  his 
commentary  on  the  remedies  for 
diseases  not  only  in  the  British 
Isles  and  Europe  but  also,  in 
particular,  among  the  Indians 
and  among  the  Christians  who 
settled  in  North  Carolina.  In 
general,  he  ably  reported  what 
he  read  or  heard,  experienced, 
and  sometimes  gullibly  accepted. 

His  style  is  fairly  direct,  sub- 
ject to  the  spellings,  pronun- 
ciations, capitalization,  and 
punctuation  then  current.  Such 
variations  from  present  usage 
might  prove  interesting  to  those 
concerned  about  the  matter. 

As  one  will  observe,  Brick- 
ell exemplifies  the  ingenuity  of 
the  common  folk — more  often  than 
not  he  prescribes  the  same  medi- 
cine, be  it  animal  or  plant  or 
mineral  in  origin,  for  not  one 
ailment  but  several  others.  Now- 
adays this  procedure  sometimes 
happens  in  the  offices  of  the 
experts — if  a green  pill  does 
not  work,  try  a red  or  blue  one. 

Allowing  for  the  patient's  faith, 
the  process  may  bring  wonderful 
relief.  In  short,  some  of  the  stuff  is  genuine,  some  is  experimental,  and 
some  is  hilarious. 

Rx:  Herein  are  magical  powers  and  multi-varied  regimens  (cross-ref- 

erenced below),  sometimes  said  to  be  infallible  and  good  against  divers 
infirmities.  They  are  cooling  in  the  inward  parts,  "grateful  to  the  stomach, 
and  causeth  a good  Appetite,"  provoking  a merry  heart.  A bit  of  advice  is: 
For  the  sake  of  your  future,  consult  your  physician,  surgeon,  midwife,  osteo- 
path, chiropractor,  or  veterinarian.  And  without  "Fear  and  Watchings," 
proceed  at  will. 

(In  order  to  compare  the  folk  medicine  of  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries  in  North  Carolina,  this  text  is  correlated  with  volumes  VI  and  VII 
of  the  FRANK  C.  BROWN  COLLECTION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE,  published  by 
The  Duke  University  Press,  Durham,  North  Carolina,  in  1961  and  1964.  The 
correlations  noted  below  are  lc  and  g;  2a  and  c;  6c;  10b;  12;  14c  and  e; 

15b;  17b,  d and  e;  18b  and  c;  19 j ; 20a  and  b;  21b  and  c;  23g;  27c,  f and  h; 
29b;  30b-e ; 31b;  36;  40b;  and  42c.) 


The  Natural 

HISTORY 

O F 

North  - Carolina . 

WITH  AN 

ACCOUNT 

O F T H E 

Trade,  Manners,  and  Cuftoms  of  the 
Christian  and  Indian  Inhabitants.  II- 
luftrated  with  Copper  - Plates-,  whereon  are 
curioufly  Engraved  the  Map  of  the  Country, 
feveral  ftrange  Beafls,  Birds , Fijbes,  Snakes*, 
lufeds,  Trees,  and  Tlants,  8cc. 


2)  John  Brickell,  M.  D. 


Noflra  nos  in  urbe  peregrinamur-  Cic. 


DUBLIN: 

Printed  by  James  Carson,  in  CoghilP  s~Conrt , Darn& 
/freer,  oppofite  to  the  CaJUe*AIarl^t,  For  the  Author, 
5737< 
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ailments  and  remedies 


1.  Cure-Alls 

a.  Horned  Beetle  (Bull-fly  or  Stag):  "These  Beetles  are  hung  as  an  Amulet 

about  Children's  Necks  for  several  Disorders."  P.  163 t 

b.  Bay:  . . it  is  useful  in  Chirurgery,  the  Leaves  are  of  a bitter  as- 

tringent Nature,  but  grateful  to  the  Stomach,  and  resists  Vomiting; 
when  made  into  a Pulse,  help  all  Inf lamations , the  stinging  of  Bees, 
and  other  venemous  Beasts,  the  Bark  of  the  Root  in  Rhenish  Wine  pro- 
vokes Urine,  opens  Obstructions,  cures  Dropsies  and  Jaundice,  but 
kills  the  Foetus;  the  Berries  expel  Wind  and  ease  all  manner  of  Pains 
proceeding  from  Cold,  therefore  good  in  the  Cholick,  Palsies,  Convul- 
sions, Epilepsies,  and  many  other  Disorders;  some  have  the  Leaves 
tun'd  up  with  Beer,  which  makes  it  pleasant  and  grateful  to  the  Stom- 
ach." P.  73. 

c.  Hog  Lice  or  Sows:  ".  . . good  in  all  Obstructions,  Jaundice,  Cholick, 

King's  Evil,  old  sordid  and  rebellious  Ulcers,  Convulsions,  Stone 
and  Gravel,  Rickets  in  Children,  dimness  in  Sight,  French  Pox,  and 
many  other  stubborn  and  lingring  Disorders."  pp.  156-157.  Cf.  Brown, 

1368  (sore  eyes). 

d.  Wild  Geese:  "The  Oil  or  Grease  is  exceeding  hot,  and  of  thin  Parts, 

piercing  and  disolving.  It  cures  Baldness,  helps  Deafness,  pain  and 
noise  in  the  Ears,  is  good  against  Palsies,  Lameness,  Numbness,  Cramps, 
pains,  and  contractions  of  the  Sinews,  and  many  other  Disorders.  The 
Dung  is  used  with  success  in  the  Jaundice,  Scurvy,  Dropsy,  and  Gout. 

The  green  Dung,  gathered  in  the  Spring,  and  gently  dried,  is  best."  P.  203 

e.  Strawberries:  "They  quench  thirst,  help  inf laminations  of  the  Stomach, 

comfort  the  Heart,  and  revive  the  Spirits,  help  diseases  of  the  Spleen, 
and  Reins,  provoke  Urine,  are  good  against  the  Stone  and  Gravel,  and 
are  usefull  in  Fevers,  by  cooling  and  comforting  the  inward  parts." 

P.  91. 

f.  Scarification:  "These  Savages  use  Scarrification  almost  in  all  Distem- 

pers. Their  chief  Instruments  for  that  Operation  is  the  Teeth  of 
Rattle-Snakes,  which  they  poison  withal.  They  take  them  out  of  the 
Snake's  Head,  and  suck  out  the  Poison  with  their  Mouths,  (and  so 
keep  them  for  use)  and  spit  out  the  Venom,  which  is  green,  and  are 
never  damag'd  thereby."  Lawson,  p.  232.  Cf.  "During  our  Stay,  there 
happen'd  to  be  a Young  Woman  troubled  with  Fits.  The  Doctor  who  was 
sent  for  to  assist  her,  laid  her  on  her  Belly,  and  made  a small  Inci- 
sion with  Rattle- Snake-Teeth;  then  laying  his  Mouth  to  the  Place,  he 
suck'd  out  near  a Quart  of  black  conglutinated  Blood,  and  Serum." 

Lawson,  p.  66.  See  textual  comparisons. 

g.  Sassafras:  ".  . . it  bears  a small  white  Flower,  which  is  cleansing  to 

the  Blood,  if  eaten  in  the  Spring  with  other  Salating;  it  likewise 
bears  a small  Berry,  which  when  ripe,  is  black  and  very  oily,  Carmin- 
ative, and  extremely  prevalent  in  Coughs:  The  Bark  and  Root  help 
most  Diseases  proceeding  from  Obstructions,  and  of  singular  use  in 
Diets  for  French  Pox,  it  strengthens  the  whole  Body,  cures  Barrenness, 
and  is  a Specifick  to  those  afflicted  with  Gripes,  or  defluctions  of 
Rheum;  the  same  in  Powder,  and  strong  lotions  being  made  thereof,  is 
much  used  by  the  Savage  Indians,  to  mundify  old  Ulcers,  and  several 
other  uses;  it  is  a beautiful  and  odoriferous  Ever-green,  makes  a 
delightful  and  fragrant  Fire,  but  very  sparkling."  P.  76.  Cf.  "It 
bears  a white  Flower,  which  is  very  cleansing  to  the  Blood,  being 
eaten  in  the  Spring,  with  other  Sallating.  The  Berry,  when  ripe,  is 
black;  'tis  very  oily.  Carminative,  and  extremely  prevalent  in  Clysters 
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for  the  Colick.  The  Bark  of  the  Root  is  a Specifick  to  those  afflicted 
with  Gripes.  The  same  in  Powder,  and  a Lotion  made  thereof,  is  much 
used  by  the  Savages,  to  mundify  old  Ulcers,  and  for  several  other  Uses; 
being  highly  esteem'd  among  them."  Lawson.  P.  101.  Cf.  "The  Bark  of 
the  Root  of  the  Sassafras-Tree,  I have  observed,  is  much  used  by  them. 
They  generally  torrefy  it  in  the  Embers,  so  strip  off  the  Bark  from 
the  Root,  beating  it  to  a Consistence  fit  to  spread,  so  lay  it  on  the 
griev'd  Part;  which  both  cleanses  a fowl  Ulcer;  and  after  Scarrif ication, 
being  apply' d to  a Contusion,  or  Swelling,  draws  froth  a Pain,  and 
reduces  the  Part  to  its  pristine  State  of  Health,  as  I have  often  seen 
effected."  Lawson,  p.  230.  cf.  Brown,  788  (tea  for  sickness),  895f. 
and  899  (tonic  for  blood). 

Aches 

a.  Turkey  Buzzard:  "The  Fat  of  this  Fowl  made  into  an  Oil,  is  recommended 

against  old  Aches,  and  Sciatica  Pains."  P.  175.  Cf.  Brown,  1972 
(rheumatism) . 

b.  Minx:  "Fat  for  Pains  and  Aches."  P.  119. 

c.  Spanish  Goose:  "The  Bill  in  Powder,  causeth  Sleep,  the  Grease  is  Anodyne, 

eases  Pains.  ..."  P.  201. 

d.  Bear:  "The  Oil  of  the  Bear  is  very  Sovereign  for  Strains,  Aches,  and 

old  Pains."  Lawson,  p.  122.  Cf.  Brown,  1126  (colds)  and  2029  (rheu- 
matism) . 

Agues 

Bead:  "It  is  ornamental  in  Gardens,  and  the  Flowers  are  good  for  Obstruc- 

tions in  the  Head.  The  Decoction  of  the  Bark  with  Fumitory  and  Myroba- 
lans . help  Agues.  The  Leaves  and  Wood  are  accounted  deadly  to  Beasts, 
and  the  Fruit  is  very  dangerous,  if  not  poysonous."  P.  105. 

Asthma 

a.  Shrimps:  "They  are  very  resto- 

rative and  good  in  Consumptions, 

Hecticks  and  Asthmas,  and  are 
an  excellent  good  Bait  to  catch 
Mullets , Pikes,  and  several 
other  sorts  of  Fish  that  are 
caught  by  angling  with  the  Bait." 

P.  248. 

b.  Honeysuckle  or  Woodbine:  "The 

Leaves  and  Flowers  are  pectoral 
and  Diuretick,  and  cure  Asthmas 
and  Coughs,  outwardly  they  are 
Cosmetick,  and  take  away  Scabs 
and  Pimples  in  the  Face,  the 
juice  is  vulnerary,  eases  wounds 
in  the  Head,  strengthens  the 
Nerves,  and  makes  an  excellent 
gargle  for  sore  and  dry  mouths." 

P.  91. 

Baldness 

a.  Bear's  fat:  As  used  by  Indians, 
it  is  "a  great  nourisher  of  the 
Hair,  and  causeth  it  to  grow  so 
very  fast."  P.  278.  Cf.  "They 
are  never  bald  on  their  Heads, 
although  never  so  old,  which,  I 
believe,  proceeds  from  their 
Heads  being  always  uncover'd, 
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and  the  greasing  their  Hair  (so  often  as  they  do)  with  Bears  Fat,  which 
is  a great  Nourisher  of  the  Hair,  and  causes  it  to  grow  very  fast." 
Lawson,  p.  174. 

b.  Moles:  "The  fresh  Blood  put  on  bald  places  causeth  the  Hair  to  grow,  and 

the  Liver  being  applied,  is  said  to  waste  away  Wens,  and  the  Powder  of 
the  Heart  to  cure  Ruptures.  They  are  most  effectual  in  May."  pp,  130-31 
Cf.  Brown,  848f. 

c.  Scate  or  Stingre:  "The  Oil  of  the  Liver  is  good  in  hard  Swellings,  and 

the  Ashes  of  the  Skin  help  running  Ulcers  of  the  Head  and  Baldness." 

P.  232.  — 

d.  Black-Mackerel  Flies:  "The  powder  of  these  Insects  and  their  Juice  cures 

Baldness."  P.  160. 

6.  Cachexy  (Dirt  Eating) 

a.  Steeled  wines,  etc.;  For  dirt  and  clay  eaters — "Steel'd  Wines,  and  other 

Preparations  of  filings  and  rust  of  Iron,  strong  Purgers,  and  Exercises, 
are  the  only  Methods  to  perfect  the  Cure  of  this  Distemper."  P.  47. 

b.  Prickly  Ash:  "The  Root  of  this  Tree  is  Cathartick  and  Emetick.  and  is  fre 

quently  made  use  of  in  Cachexies,  with  good  success."  P.  85.  Cf.  "The 

Root  of  this  Tree  is  Cathartick  and  Emetick,  used  in  Cachexies."  Lawson 
p.  107. 

c.  Rearmouse  (Bat):  "The  Flesh  is  abominable  Food,  yet  some  eat  it,  and  it 

is  frequently  Roasted,  and  given  to  Children  that  eat  Dirt  (which  is 
very  common  amongst  the  Christians  and  Negroes  in  this  Province)  and 
is  held  as  an  infallible  Medicine  for  that  purpose.  The  Blood  causes 
the  Hair  to  fall  off,  the  Gall  helps  the  biting  of  the  Shrew-mouse, 
and  dimness  of  Sight."  P.  132.  Cf.  "The  Indian  Children  are  much 
addicted  to  eat  Dirt,  and  so  are  some  of  the  Christians.  But  roast 
a Bat  on  a Skewer,  then  pull  the  Skin  off,  and  make  the  Child  that  eats 
Dirt,  eat  the  roasted  Rearmouse;  and  he  will  never  eat  Dirt  again. 

This  is  held  as  an  infallible  Remedy.  I have  put  this  amongst  the 
Beasts,  as  partaking  of  both  Natures;  of  the  Bird,  and  Mouse-Kind." 
Lawson,  p.  131.  Cf.  Brown,  844  (hair  falls  off)  and  1366  (dimness 
of  sight). 

7 . Cholera  Morbus 

Ipecacuaha:  "It.  . . grows  likewise  in  great  Plenty  in  this  Province,  which 
I frequently  made  Use  of  during  my  stay  in  that  Country,  with  as  good 
Success  as  any  I have  ever  met  with  in  Europe.  . . .the  Root  is  so 
well  known  in  every  Apothecary's  Shop.  ..."  P.  21.  It  is  excellent 
cure  for  cholera  morbus.  P.  47. 

8.  Colic 

a.  Holly:  "Their  Berries  are  said  to  be  good  in  the  Cholick,  for  ten  or 

twelve  taken  inwardly,  purge  strongly  by  Stool.  The  Birdlime  which 
is  made  of  the  Bark,  being  applied  Plasterwise,  consolidates  Wounds, 
eases  all  manner  of  Pains,  and  strengthens  the  Nerves,  but  if  taken 
inwardly,  it  is  mortal,  for  it  glues  the  Intrails  together,  so  that 
the  passages  of  the  Excrements  are  intirely  shut  up."  P.  75.  See 
p.  49  for  diagnosis  of  colic  and  general  remedies. 

b.  Lapwing  (Green  Plover):  "Their  Ashes  drank  in  Wine,  is  good  against 

the  Cholick,  and  a Cataplasm  thereof,  helps  the  biting  of  Mad  Dogs." 

P.  185. 

c.  Wolves:  "The  Skin  worn  about  the  Belly  is  good  in  the  Cholick,  and  all 

cold  Disorders.  The  Flesh  being  boiled  helps  the  Gout , and  many  other 
Disorders.  The  Fat  is  much  of  the  same  nature  and  uses  with  that  of 
the  Dog,  being  externally  used  in  all  kinds  of  Aches . Palsies , Luxations 
and  Fractures . The  Dung  and  Blood  are  excellent  good  to  expedite  the 
Birth,  and  after-Birth. " P.  121. 
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d.  Root  infused  in  water:  "The  Queen.  . .had  a young  Child,  which  was  much 
afflicted  with  the  Cholick;  for  which  Distemper  she  infus'd  a Root  in 
Water,  which  was  held  in  a Goard;  this  she  took  into  her  Mouth,  and 
spurted  it  into  the  Infant's,  which  gave  it  ease."  Lawson,  p.  36f . 

9.  Conception.  Fertility,  Birth.  Etc. 

a.  Shellfish  (Man  of  Noses):  These  fish  "are  much  valued  and  esteemed  for 

increasing  vigour  in  Men,  and  preventing  barreness  in  Women,  which  is 
a thing  seldom  attends  the  Females  here;  for  generally  they  are  fruit- 
ful enough,  without  the  benefit  of  these  Fishes.  But  most  certain  it 
is,  that  they  are  very  nourishing,  and  create  good  Juice  in  the  Blood." 

P.  247. 

b.  Roach  (a  fish):  "The  Flesh  is  said  to  excite  Lust  and  cure  Fevers." 

P.  240. 

c.  Possum:  "The  Testicles  given  with  Honey  stir  up  Lust  and  cause  Conception." 

P.  126. 

d.  Goshawks  (Goss-Hawks) : "The  Dung  is  exceeding  hot,  and  being  drank  fast- 

ing in.  Wine,  is  said  to  cause  Conception."  P.  176. 

e.  Caterpillar,  Palmer  or  Cankerworm:  "Their  Ashes  put  into  the  Nostrils, 

stop  Bleeding,  A powder  made  of  them  is  said  to  be  good  in  Epilepsy, 
and  their  Web  is  said  to  stop  the  Flux  of  Women's  courses."  p.  167. 

f.  Laurel:  . .its  Virtues  are  doubtful,  yet  It  is  said  to  provoke  Vomit, 

and  bring  down  the  Menses.  P.  73. 

g.  Locusts:  "Their  Eggs  given  in  Rhenish  Wine,  help  the  Dropsie,  and  the 

fume  of  the  fly  help  stoppage  of  Urine  in  Women."  P.  167. 

h.  Myrtle:  "A  Decoction  of  these  Berries  cure  the  falling  out  of  the  Womb, 

Tettars,  and  Scald  Heads,  by  fomenting  the  Parts,  and  their  Syrup  is 
good  in  Coughs,  and  the  like  disorders  in  the  Breast."  P.  82. 

i.  Otters:  ",  . .the  Blood  mixed  with  Vinegar,  helps  swellings  of  the  Sinews: 

their  Skins  worn  about  the  Body,  help  Palsies , and  other  cold  Disorders; 

the  Testicles  are  good  in  the  Epilepsy  and  Fits  of  the  Mother,  and  have 
much  the  same  Virtue  with  the  Castoreum.  pp.  122-23* 

j.  Loche  (a  fish):  "The  Flesh  is  very  light  an,d  excellent  nourishment , deli- 

cate in  taste,  wholesome,  and  good  for  Women  with  Child,"  P.  241. 

k.  Sharks:  "Their  Liver  makes  good  Oil  to  dress  Leather  with,  and  the  Bones 

found  in  their  Head,  are  said  to  hasten  the  Birth,  and  ease  the  Stone, 
by  bringing  it  away."  P.  225.  Cf.  ",  . .the  Bones  found  in  their  Head 
are  said  to  hasten  the  Birth,  and  ease  the  Stone,  by  bringing  it  away." 
Lawson,  p.  158. 

l.  Rattlesnakes:  "These  Snakes  cast  their  Skins  every  Year.  . .these  cast 

Skins  are  frequently  pulverised,  and  given  with  good  success  in  Fevers, 
so  is  the  Gall  mixed  with  Clay,  made  up  in  Pills,  and  given  in  pesti- 
lential Fevers  and  the  Small  Pox,  for  which  it  is  accounted  a noble 
Remedy,  and  a great  Arcanum,  which  only  some  few  pretend  to  know,  and 
to  have  had  the  first  Knowledge  and  Experience  of  for  many  Years;  so 
are  the  Rattles  good  to  expedite  the  Birth,  and  no  doubt  but  it  has 
all  those  excellent  Virtues  that  the  Viper  is  indued  with."  P.  147. 

Cf,  "These  cast  Skins  are  used  in  Physick,  and  the  Rattles  are  reckon'd 
good  to  expedite  the  Birth.  The  Gall  is  made  up  into  Pills,  with  Clay, 
and  kept  for  Use;  being  given  in  Pestilential  Fevers  and  the  Small-Pox. 

It  is  accounted  a noble  Remedy,  known  to  few,  and  held  as  a great  Arcanum. 
Lawson,  pp.  134-35. 

hi.  Ravens:  ",  . .the  Ashes  given  for  two  or  three  Days  together,  cures  the  Epi 
lepsy  and  Gout.  The  Brain  performs  the  same  thing,  the. Grease,  Blood 
and  Eggs,  make  the  Hair  Black.  The  Eggs  help  the  Spleen,  but  cause 
Abortion."  P,  180. 
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10.  Consumption 

a.  Crane:  "The  Gall  is  good  against  Palsies,  Consumptions,  Blindness  and 

Deafness."  P.  201. 

b.  Lice:  "They  are  eaten  by  Rusticks  for  the  Jaundice,  and  Consumption. 

and  to  provoke  Urine."  P.  165.  Cf.  Brown,  1756  (jaundice). 

11.  Convulsions 

Earwig:  ".  . .these  Insects  being  boiled  in  Oil  and  applied  to  the  Arteries  of 
the  Temples  and  Wrists,  are  said  to  cure  Convulsions,  by  causing  a 
Fever.  Their  Powder  mixt  with  Hare's  piss,  and  so  put  into  the  Ears 
Evening  and  Morning,  cure  Deafness."  pp.  159-60.  Cf.  Brown,  1270  (deafness), 

12.  Coughs 

Snails:  "The  flesh  cools,  thickens,  consolidates,  is  pectoral,  and  Strength- 

ens the  Nerves,  cures  Coughs,  Asthma's,  spitting  of  Blood,  and  Consump- 
tions. Outwardly  they  Ripen  Tumors,  Imposthumes,  and  Carbuncles,  especi- 
ally if  mix'd  with  Ox-gall,  they  heal  wounds  of  the  Nerves  and  Ulcers 
of  the  Legs,  cure  Ruptures  and  stop  Bleeding  at  the  Nose,  and  many  other 
Disorders  too  tedious  to  Name."  P.  170.  Cf.  Brown,  1011  (carbuncles) 
and  1189  (consumption). 

13.  Cramps 

Yellow  Jessamine:  "The  Flowers  are  an  excellent  perfume,  an  Oil  made  of 
them  with  Oil  of  Olive  is  of  excellent  use  in  Convulsions,  Cramps, 
and  Stitches  in  the  side.  The  Flowers  are  of  the  nature  of  the  Camomile, 
and  are  good  in  all  hard  and  cold  swellings,  in  Clysters,  help  the 
Collick,  and  pains  of  the  Womb,  and  cure  the  Schirrus  thereof,  help 
delivery.  Coughs,  shortness  of  breath.  Pleurisies,  pain  of  the  Stomach 
and  Bowels.  P.  92. 

14.  Ear  Ailments 

a.  Woodcock:  "The  Skin  and  Feathers  calcin'd,  stop  bleeding.  The  Grease 

eases  pains  of  the  Gout,  helps  Deafness,  clears  the  sight,  and  is 
excellent  bait  to  catch  Fish  with."  P.  200. 

b.  Ants  (Pismires):  "The  Ants  are  of  a hot  and  dry  Nature,  excite  lust, 

and  wonderfully  refresh  the  Spirits,  their  Eggs  help  deafness,  and 
many  other  excellent  virtues  are  atributed  to  them."  P.  159  , 

c.  Eels:  "The  Fat  is  good  against  blows  and  discolouring  of  the  Skin,  dropt 

into  the  Ears,  helps  old  Pains  and  Deafness.  The  Gall  is  excellent 
against  Suffusions  of  the  Eyes,  and  the  Blood  warm  with  Wine  helps  the 
Cholick. " P.  233.  Cf.  Brown,  1271  (deafness). 

d.  Moth:  "An  Oil  made  of  them  is  said  to  cure  Deafness,  Warts,  and  the  Lepro- 

sy, and  being  mixed  with  Tar,  to  be  good  in  all  sorts  of  rebellious 
Ulcers,  Botches,  Scabs,  Whittles,  &c.  P.  160. 

e.  Gray  Squirrel:  "The  Fat  of  these  Squirrels  is  Emollient,  and  good  against 

Pains  in  the  Ears,  and  the  Teeth,  are  said  to  be  used  by  Magicians  in 
foretelling  things  to  come."  P.  128.  Cf.  Brown,  369  (teeth)  and  2347 
(toothache) . 

f.  Land  Frog:  "These  Animals  baked  and  beat  to  Powder,  are  taken  with  Orrice- 

Root,  to  cure  the  Tympany,  and  many  other  Disorders."  P.  140. 

15.  Epilepsy 

a.  Cuckoo:  "Their  Ashes  are  good  against  the  Stone  and  Epilepsy.  The  Dung 

given  in  Canary  is  good  against  the  biting  of  a Mad  Dog."  P.  180. 

b.  Black  Cherry:  "The  Fruit  of  the  Black  Cherry  is  good  in  Epilepsies,  Con- 

vulsions , Apoplexies , Palsies,  and  many  other  Disorders;  the  red  is 
cooling,  quenches  Thirst,  and  good  in  Fevers,  & c.  P.  103.  Cf.  Brown,  1060, 
(chills),  1088  (chills  and  fever),  1214  (coughs),  and  1418  (fever), 

16.  Erysipelas 

Dog  Tick:  "The  juice  of  the  Dog  tick  is  a Depilatory,  kills  Ring-Worms,  the 
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Erysipelas,  and  Itch,  These  vermine  are  destroy'd  by  the  Powder  or 
decoction  of  Coloquintida."  P,  166. 

Eye  Ailments 

a.  Dormouse:  "The  Body  being  roasted  with  Oil  and  Salt,  and  eaten,  helps 

wonderfully  Ulcers  in  the  Lungs;  the  Fat  dropt  into  the  Ear,  helps 
Deafness.  The  Body  burnt  to  Ashes,  mixt  with  Honey,  and  eaten  every 
Morning,  clears  the  Eye-sight;  and  with  Oil,  helps  burnings."  P.  132. 

b.  Bat  (Rearmouse):  "The  Blood  causes  the  Hair  to  fall  off,  the  Gall  helps 

the  biting  of  the  Shrew-mouse,  and  dimness  of  sight."  P.  132.  Cf. 
Brown,  844  (hair),  1366  (eye  troubles),  and  1565  (bites). 

c.  Nightingales:  "The  Flesh  is  sweet  and  good  Food,  helping  the  Cachexia. 

and  strengthning  the  Brain.  The  Gall  mixed  with  Honey,  helps  Disorders 
in  the  Eyes."  P.  194. 

d.  Partridges:  "The  Blood  helps  the  Eyes,  wounded  or  Blood- shot,  and  the 

Gall  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  things  in  the  World  for  defects  in 
the  Eyes."  pp.  185-86.  Cf.  Brown,  1370  (eye  troubles). 

e.  Pheasants:  "Their  Flesh  is  good  in  hectick  Fevers,  the  Gall  sharpens 

the  Sight,  and  the  Blood  resists  Poyson."  P.  183.  Cf.  Brown,  1371 
(eye  troubles). 

f.  Swallows:  "The  flesh  of  these  Birds  is  no  good  Nourishment,  yet  often 

eaten,  is  said  to  help  Dimness  of  sight,  the  falling-sickness,  and 
many  other  Disorders.  The  Nest  outwardly  applied,  is  of  excellent 
use  in  Quinsies,  redness  of  the  Eyes,  &c."  P.  197. 

g.  Carp:  "The  fat  cures  diseases  of  the  Nerves,  the  Stones  about  the  Eyes 

are  said  to  be  good  against  the  heat  of  Fevers,  and  likewise  for  the 
falling  Sickness,  and  the  Gall  helps  dimness  of  sight."  P.  240. 

h.  Dace  (a  fish):  "The  fat  helps  pains  in  the  Ears.  The  Gall  mixt  with 

the  fat  or  Oil  is  good  against  Dimness  of  the  Sight."  P.  240. 

i.  Pitch-pine:  "The  firing  they  [Indians]  chiefly  burn  in  Pich-Pine . that 

does  not  only  strengthen  the  Eyes,  but  preserves  them,  which  I do  not 
doubt  but  it  does.  ..."  P.  287.  Cf.  "Some  alledge,  that  the  Smoke 
of  the  Pitch-Pine,  which  they  chiefly  burn,  does  both  preserve  and 
strengthen  the  Eyes;  as,  perhaps,  it  may  do.  . . ."  Lawson,  p.  176. 

j.  Jay  (Woodpecker):  "The  Flesh  of  these  Birds  is  not  good  for  Meat,  being 

harsh  and  hard  of  Digestion,  outwardly  it  helps  Inflammations,  and  the 
Gall  with  Honey  and  Juice  of  Rue  is  used  in  disorders  of  the  Eyes. 

There  is  a Tradition  amongst  them,  that  the  Tongue  of  one  of  these  Wood- 
Peckers  dryed,  will  make  the  Teeth  drop  out  if  pricked  therewith,  and 
cure  the  Tooth-ach  (though  I believe  little  of  it,  but  look  on  it  as 
ridiculous)  yet  I thought  fit  to  hint  it,  that  others  may  try  the 
Experiment.  ..."  P.  189. 

k.  Bezoar  (stone):  Deer  "afford  the  Occidental  Bezoar , and  not  produced 

from  the  Goat . as  some  have  reported,"  P.  109.  Cf.  "Some  Deer  on 
these  Mountains  afford  the  occidental  Bezoar,  not  coming  from  a Goat, 
as  some  report.  What  sort  of  Beast  affords  the  oriental  Bezoar.  I 
know  not.  Lawson,  p.  129. 

l.  "The  Toteras  are  neighbouring  Indians  to  the  Saponas,  and  live  West-ward 

in  the  Mountains ; I have  been  informed  by  some  of  them  that  Trade 
amongst  the  Europeans . that  they  have  Bezoar-stone,  but  I never  saw 
any  of  it  whilst  I was  in  those  parts."  P.  343. 

m.  ".  . .that  Powder  [of  Bezoar],  blown  into  the  Eyes,  strengthen'd  the 

Sight  and  Brain  exceedingly,  that  being  the  most  common  Use  they  made 
of  it."  Lawson,  p.  54. 

Fevers 

a.  Lady  Bird  (insect):  It  ".  . .is  a wonderful  Cordial,  curing  all  Fevers 

how  poysonous  or  malignant  soever,  by  its  sudorifick  quality."  P.  158. 

b.  Crabs:  "The  whole  Crab  is  excellent  against  all  sorts  of  Fevers,  Consump- 

tions, Hecticks,  Asthmas,  the  Stone  in  the  Reins  and  Bladder,  pains 
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f. 

p. 

Fluxes 

a.  Gudgeons: 

humours, 

b. 


d. 


i. 


and  Stopage  of  Urine,  and  many  other  Disorders."  pp.  245-246.  Gf.  Brown, 

Weasel ^("Weesel"):  "The  Parts  of  this  Animal  are  good  in  Fevers,  Gouts, 
and  Pains  of  the  Joints,  Head-aches,  Falling-sickness,  Epilepsies,  and 
many  other  Disorders."  P.  129.  Cf.  Brown,  820  (chest) 

Oranges:  "The  Flowers  are  of  great  Use  in  Perfumes;  a Water  made  of  them 

is  Pectoral,  and  helps  Fevers,  the  outward  Rind  is  very  hot, _ dry, ^ and 
of  thin  parts;  it  expells  Wind,  and  comforts  a cold  Stomach.  ?. 

Damson:  "The  Fruit  of  this  and  the  Plum  Trees  are  very  cooling  and  good 

Stargrass^ 8 * It  is  used  "with  good  Success  in  most  Fevers  in  this  Country." 

22. 

They  "are  good  against  the  Cholick  arising  from  cold  or  Tartarous 
they  help  the  Bloody  flux,  and  other  fluxes  of  the  Belly,  and 

being  applied  help  the  biting  of  Mad-dogs  and  Serjjents."  P.  239 . 

Turtle-Doves:  "Their  Flesh  has  the  same  Virtues  with  the  Pigeon,  but 

peculiarly  good  against  the  Bloody  Flux."  P,  186.  _ 

Chestnut:  ",  . .the  Leaves  or  Bark  of  the  Tree  boiled  in  Wine  are  good 

against  the  Bloody  Flux,  and  all  other  kind  of  Fluxes."  P.  70. 

Grapes:  "Ripe  Grapes  eaten  largely,  often  cause  Dlajrhea^,  yet  the 

Stones  stop  Vomiting  and  Fluxes,  being  dried  and  given  in  Powder. 

When  they  are  dried  in  the  Sun,  they  are  good  against  Coughs,  Asthmas, 
Colds  Obstructions,  Ulcers  in  the  Mouth,  Lungs,  Kidneys,  and  many  ^ 

^ 7 parts;  outwardly,  they  ripen  Tumors,  help  Gouts,  Gangrenes  and 
Mortifications."  P.  92. 

B 1 ueber rTesT  "The  Juice  of  these  Berries  are  of  a very  binding  and  cooling 
Nature,  therefore  good  in  Fluxes  and  Fevers,  they  cool  and  comfort  the 

Stomach,  and  stop  Vomiting."  P.  88.  . 

Hawthorn:  "The  Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Haws,  are  very  oinding,  therefore 

good  to  stop  all  kinds  of  Fluxes;  the  Powder  of  the  Stone  drank  m 
Rhenish  Wine,  is  of  very  great  service  in  the  Stone,  Gravel,  and 

Dropsie."  , . ... 

Maple:  ".  . .the  Leaves  and  Roots  are  Astringent,  stop  all  sorts  of 
Fluxes, "and  the  Root  helps  Pains  of  the  side  and  Liver."  P.  74. 

Service  Tree:  "The  Leaves  are  astringent,  and  stop  Fluxes,  and  the  Fruit 
is  cooling,  drying,  and  binding,  (especially  when  they  are  hard,  and 
not  altogether  ripe)  they  stop  Fluxes  in  the  Belly,  and  all  other  kin 
of  Fluxes;  they  Strengthen  the  Stomach,  stop  vomiting,  and  outwardly 
heal  Wounds,  being  dry'd  and  made  into  Powder."  P.  72. 

Hazelnut:  "The  Hazel-nuts  before  they  are  thorougnly  ripe  are  an  excellent 

Astringent,  and  stop  Fluxes  of  all  sorts,  a Decoction  of  the  inner  Rind 
of  the  Tree,  drank  for  some  Days  together,  is  good  against  the  Strangury 
and  kill  Worms."  P.  80. 

Persimmon:  "...the  Fruit,  when  ripe,  is  nearest  to  our  jtedlar,  it  is  one 

of  the  greatest  Astringents  I have  ever  met  with,  for  if  eaten,  oi 
chew'd  before  it  is  ripe,  it  draws  the  Mouth  up  like  a Purse.  The 
Fruit  when  ripe,  being  apply' d to  a Foul  wound,  presently  cleanses 
it  but  causes  exquisite  Pain.  ...  The  Planters  make  Beer  of  its 
Fruit,  which  they  call  Persimon  Beer."  P.  74£.  Cf.  "Their 
when  ripe,  is  nearest  our  Medlar;  if  eaten  before,  draws  your  Mouth 
up  like  a Purse,  being  the  greatest  Astringent  I ever  .met  withal, 
therefore  very  useful  in  some  Cases.  The  Fruit,  if  ripe,  will  Pres- 
ently cleanse  a foul  Wound,  but  causes  Pain."  Lawson,  p.  109.  Ct. 

Brown,  794  (tonic)  and  803  (poultice). 

Headache  ^ tW  „arcc  fit  to  bo  eat.n,  is  medicinal  against 
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a.  Gray  Eagle: 


the  Gout;  the  Bones  of  the  Skull,  in  powder,  are  good  against  the  Megrim; 
the  Brain  drank  in  Wine,  helps  the  Jaundice,  and  the  Gall  is  of  excellent 
use  in  most  disorders  of  the  Eyes,  and  applied  helps  the  bitings  of  Ser- 
pents and  Scorpions,  &c.  The  Dung  opens  obstructions,  and  applied  out- 
wardly, ripens  Tumors  and  pestilential  Buboes."  P.  173.  Cf.  Brown,  1367 
(eyes)  and  2135  (rattlesnake  bite). 

b.  Screech  Owl:  The  flesh  "is  accounted  good  in  Palsies  and  Melaneholly. 

The  Grease  and  Gall  is  good  against  Spots  in  the  Eyes,  and  to  strengthen 
the  Eye- sight.  The  whole  Bird,  not  plucked,  calcined,  and  taken  into 
the  Throat,  opens  the  Imposthums  of  the  Quinsie  to  a wonder,  and  the 
Brain,  eaten,  helps  the  Head-ach.  P.  178-9.  Cf.  Brown,  1586  (headache). 

c.  Wild  Pigeons:  "The  Flesh  is  very  nutritive  and  excellent  Food.  The  Blood 

helps  disorders  in  the  Eyes,  the  Coats  of  the  Stomach  in  Powder,  cures 
bloody  Fluxes.  The  Dung  is  the  hottest  of  all  Fowls,  and  is  wonderful 
attractive,  yet  accompanied  with  an  Anodyne  force,  and  helps  the  Head- 
ach>Megrim,  pain  in  the  Side  and  Stomach,  Pleurisy,  Cholick,  Apoplexy, 
Lethargy,  and  many  other  Disorders."  P.  187. 

Inflammations,  Scalds,  and  Burns 

a.  Sea  Ticks:  ".  . .they  stick  so  fast  in  the  Skin,  that  it  is  impossible 

to  pluck  them  out,  and  are  apt  to  occasion  Inflammations,  Fevers,  or 
inveterate  Sores.  . .yet  they  are  easily  destroyed  by  washing  the  parts 
in  the  Rivers,  or  by  a decoction  of  the  leaves  of  Tobacco  or  Coloquin- 
tida."  P.  166. 

b.  Swamp  Lily:  Like  the  dock  leaves,  it  "possesses  the  Party  with  Fear  and 

Watchings.  . .it  is  likewise  used  with  good  Success  in  Inf laminations 
and  Burns,  as  the  former."  P.  22.  Cf.  Brown,  942  (boils). 

c.  James town-Weed  (Jimson  weed,  from  Jamestown,  Virginia):  It  "is  excellent 

good  in  asswaging  all  manner  of  Inf laminations,  and  curing  Burns,  by 
applying  it  outwardly,  with  which  the  Indians  are  well  acquainted,  but 
if  it  be  taken  Inwardly,  it  immediately  occasions  a Gidiness  and  Mad- 
ness. . . ."  P.  21.  Cf.  "The  James-Town-Weed,  so  called  from  Virginia, 
the  Seed  it  bears  is  very  like  that  of  an  Onion;  it  is  excellent  i:or 
curing  Burns,  and  aswaging  Inf laminations,  but  taken  inwardly  brings 
on  a sort  of  drunken  Madness."  Lawson,  p.  84.  Cf.  "One  of  our  Marsh- 
Weeds,  like  a Dock,  has  the  same  Effect,  and  possesses  the  Party  with 
Fear  and  Watchings."  Lawson,  p.  84.  See  21b.  Cf.  Brown,  931  (boils), 
1792  (nail  in  foot),  2193  (sore  throat),  2226  (sprains),  and  2316 
(risings), 

d.  Tulip  Tree:  "The  Planters  frequently  make  an  Oyntment  of  the  Buds,  which 

is  excellent  good  to  cure  all  manner  of  Inf lamations.  Scalds,  and  Burns." 
P.  65.  Cf.  "The  Buds,  made  into  an  Ointment,  cure  Scalds,  Inflammations, 
and  Burns."  Lawson,  pp.  100-01. 

e.  Prim  (Privet):  "The  Leaves  and  Flowers  are  cooling  and  good  in  all  Inflam- 

mations and  soreness  of  the  Eyes,  Ulcers  in  the  Mouth  and  Throat,  Loose- 
ness of  the  Gums,  and  to  stop  Fluxes."  P.  85. 

f.  Indian  Fig  Tree:  ".  . .the  Juice  of  it's  Leaves  are  good  against  Ulcers 

of  long  continuance.  Burnings,  and  Inflammations  in  several  parts  of 
the  Body."  P.  98. 

g.  Oil  of  Acorns:  "They  never  miss  curing  most  kinds  of  Cutaneous  Eruptions 

by  the  Plants  that  are  produced  in  this  Country:  They  infallibly  cure 
Scald  Heads , which  they  chiefly  perform  with  Oil  of  Acorns  I never 
could  be  rightly  informed,  they  being  very  secret  in  what  they  knew. 

They  cure  Burns  beyond  Credit.  . . ."  pp.  394-5.  Cf.  "The  Cures  I have 
seen  perform'd  by  the  Indians,  are  too  many  to  repeat  here;  so  I shall 
only  mention  some  few,  and  their  Method.  They  cure  Scald-heads  infal- 
libly and  never  miss.  Their  chief  Remedy  as  I have  seen  them  make  use 
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of,  is,  the  Oil  of  Acorns,  but  from  which  sort  of  Oak  I am  not  certain. 
They  cure  Burns  beyond  Credit."  Lawson,  p.  226. 

22.  Jaundice 

a.  Barberry  (Tree  or  Bush):  "The  Bark  and  Leaves  open  Obstructions , and 

are  of  singular  Use  in  the  Jaundice.  The  Fruit  is  very  cooling  in 
Fevers,  grateful  to  the  Stomach,  and  causeth  a good  Appetite."  P.  106. 

b.  Mussels:  "The  Broth  is  opening,  and  therefore  good  in  the  Dropsie. 

Jaundice,  and  Gout."  P.  249.  Cf.  ".  . .Broth.  . .purgeth  the  Reins 
. . .therefore  good  for  those  that  have  the  Dropsie,  Jaundice,  Stone, 
or  Gout."  P.  245. 

23.  Kidney  and  Bladder  Troubles 

a.  Yaupan  Tea:  Christian  inhabitants  and  others  in  North  Carolina,  "af- 

flicted with  the  Stone  and  Gravel,  find  present  Ease,  by  drinking 
Yaupan  Tea."  P.  253. 

b.  Birch:  ".  . .the  leaves  are  cleansing,  disolve  and  purge  watry  Humours, 

help  Dropsie  and  Stone  in  the  Bladder,  the  Ashes  of  the  Bark  is  ef- 
fectual to  heal  sore  Mouths,  and  take  away  Scabs."  P.  72. 

c.  Buck  Beech:  "The  Leaves  applied,  help  Swellings,  Blisters,  and  Excori- 

ations of  the  Skin;  the  Juice  that  comes  out  of  the  Tree  bored,  is 
excellent  against  Scruffs,  Tetters,  Ring-worms,  Scabs,  and  sore  Mouths; 
the  Kernel  of  the  Nut  helps  the  Gravel  and  Stone  in  the  Kidneys,  so 
doth  the  Ashes."  P.  66. 

d.  Crickets:  "The  Powder  of  them  is  said  to  provoke  Urine,  and  strengthen 

the  sight,  their  Juice  has  the  same  effect,  and  their  Ashes  excellent 
against  Fluxes  and  the  Gravel."  P.  157-58. 

e.  Glowworm:  "They  are  Anodyne , and  are  given  with  good  Success  in  the 

Gravel,  being  made  into  Troches  with  Gum  Tj^agacanth,  and  Oil  of  Almonds 
P.  168. 

f.  Gull  (Sea-mew):  ".  . .the  Flesh  is  of  an  ill  scent,  and  odious  to  be 

eaten;  yet  it  is  said  to  help  the  falling  sickness;  and  the  Ashes  of 
the  whole  Bird,  the  Gravel  in  the  Bladder  and  Kidnys."  P.  205. 

g.  Grasshoppers:  "The  Powder  of  them  dried  and  given  with  Pepper,  helps 

the  Cholick,  difficulty  of  Urine,  and  the  Ashes  with  Rhenish  Wine  the 
Gravel."  P.  156.  Cf.  Brown,  1154  (colic). 

h.  Butterflies:  "The  Powder  of  these  Insects  taken  inwardly,  provokes  Urine 

and  have  much  the  same  Virtues  with  the  Silk-worm. " P.  155. 

i.  Gally-worm:  "Their  Ashes  wonderfully  provoke  Urine,  the  Blood  with  the 

Juice  of  Hog- licej take  away  white  Spots  in  the  Eye."  P.  167-68. 

j.  Wren:  "The  Flesh  is  said  to  help  the  stoppage  of  Urine,  and  to  have  the 

same  Virtues  with  the  Sparrow. " P.  198. 

24.  Liver  Trouble 

Spanish  Mackerel:  "The  Liver  eaten,  helps  Obstruction  of  the  Liver  and 
Jaundice."  P.  227. 

25.  Palsy 

a.  House  Rats:  ".  . .Fat  is  of  excellent  use  against  the  Palsie."  P.  130. 

b.  Tiger:  ".  . .the  Fat  is  good  against  Palsies,  &c.  P.  115.  Note: 

Tyger — "They  are  large,  strong  and  swift  Beasts,  but  are  never  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Settlements,  being  more  to  the  Westward,  viz,  on  this 
and  the  other  side  of  the  Mountains,  but  are  very  scarce  and  seldom 
to  be  found  in  this  Province,  by  what  I could  learn  from  the  Indians ; 
and  in  our  Journy  up  towards  the  Mountains  we  saw  but  one."  P.  114. 
Note:  Tiger  was  often  used  in  South  for  panther . 

26.  Piles 

a.  Mushrooms:  "The  Mushrooms  are  binding  and  cure  the  Piles , the  Tears  are 

pleasant  to  drink  and  quench  Thirst."  P.  72. 

b.  Trouts:  "The  Fat  is  very  good  for  the  Hoemorrhoids  and  clefts  in  the 

Fundament,"  P.  238. 
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Rheumatism,  Gout.  Etc. 

a.  Water  Poured:  The  Indians  "have  a kind  of  Rheumatism,  which  generally 

afflicts  their  Legs  with  grievous  Pains,  and  violent  Heats;  whilst 
they  are  thus  tortured,  they  employ  the  young  People  continually  to 
power  cold  Water  upon  the  part  aggrived,  'till  such  time  as  the  Pains 
are  abated,  and  they  become  perfectly  easy,  using  no  other  Method  for 
this  kind  of  Disorder."  P.  398. 

b.  Aspen:  ",  . .the  Bark  is  used  inwardly  in  the  Sciatica,  and  other  Rheu- 

matick  Disorders,  and  in  the  Strang uary.  but  the  Leaves  taken  inwardly 
are  said  to  cause  Bareness."  P.  65. 

c.  Alligator:  "Their  Flesh,  . . 

helps  those  that  are  afflicted 
with  the  Gout  and  Rhumatick 
Pains.  The  Blood  clears  the 
Eyes,  and  the  Fat  is  prevalent 
against  all  manner  of  Pains, 

Aches,  Ulcers,  and  Cancers,  by 
Unction.  The  Gall  is  of  excel- 
lent use  in  taking  away  the 
Cataract  and  Web,  growing  in 
the  Eyes;  the  Teeth  of  the 
right  Jaw  bound  about  the  Arm, 
are  said  to  provoke  Venery . 

The  Skin  calcined,  and  mixed 
with  Lees  of  Oil , is  said  to 
stupefie  the  Parts  so  much, 
that  they  cannot  feel,  though 
cut."  P.  137.  Cf.  Brown,  997 
(cancers)  and  1369  (sore  eyes). 

d.  Foxes:  "The  Fat  or  Oil  helps 

Nodes , contracted  Sinews,  Pains 
of  the  Joints . Gout , Palsie, 
and  many  other  Disorders." 

P.  124-25. 

e.  Hawksbill:  The  flesh  ".  . .is 

useful  in  several  Disorders, 
such  as  the  Gout,  Hecticks, 

Epilepsy,  sore  Eyes , and  is 
said  to  be  an  Antidote  against 
Poyson."  P.  137. 

f.  Kites:  "A  Powder  made  of  them 

eases  the  Gout,  and  helps  the 
Epilepsy;  the  Grease  is  Ef- 
fectual to  the  same  Intention,  and  the  Gall  is  an  excellent  Remedy  in 
most  Disorders  of  the  Eyes."  P.  175.  Cf.  Brown,  1369  (sore  eyes). 

g.  Grey  Gulls:  "The  Grease  of  these,  and  the  other  Gulls , is  good  against 

the  Gout,  and  hard  swellings,  strengthens  the  Nerves,  and  eases  Pains 
in  several  parts  of  the  Body."  P.  204. 

h.  Sassafras  Root:  For  lame  man,  first  scarrified  with  rattlesnake  teeth 

and  treated  with  "Sassafras  Root,  (which  grows  here  in  great  plenty) 
dry'd  it  in  the  Embers,  scrap'd  off  the  outward  Rind,  and  having  beat 
it  betwixt  two  Stones,  apply' d it  to  the  Part  afflicted,  binding  it 
up  well.  Thus,  in  a day  or  two,  the  Patient  became  sound."  Lawson, 
p.  49.  Cf.  Brown,  2027  (rheumatism). 

i.  Sweating  Houses:  "Near  the  Town,  within  their  clear'd  Land,  are  several 

Bagnios , or  Sweating-Houses,  made  of  Stone,  in  Shape  like  a large  Oven. 
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These  they  make  much  Use  of;  especially,  for  any  Pains  in  the  Joints, 
got  by  Cold,  or  Travelling."  Lawson,  p.  55.  Cf.  J. 
j.  Fats  of  Animals:  "The  Fats  of  Animals  are  used  by  them,  to  render  their 
Limbs  pliable,  and  when  wearied,  to  relieve  the  Joints,  and  this  not 
often,  because  they  approve  of  the  Sweating-House  (in  such  cases)  above 
all  things."  Lawson,  p.  230. 

28.  Ringworm 

Dolphin:  "The  Ashes  of  the  whole  Fish  applied  with  Water,  is  good  against 

the  Tettars,  Ring-worm.  Scruff  and  Leprosie."  P.  226. 

29.  Scrofula 

a.  Fig  (lesser  tree):  "The  Leaves  of  these  Trees  are  sharp,  opening,  and 

vulnerary;  and  being  applied  with  the  Roots  of  Marsh-mallows,  waste 
away  the  King ' s Evil  and  all  hard  Tumors;  the  Fruit  is  likewise  used 
with  good  success  in  the  same  Disorders,  the  Juice  or  Milk  is  Cosmetick, 
and  with  Barley-meal  and  Lard,  help  the  Gout  and  Piles . &c."  P.  104. 

b.  Moles:  "Many  are  the  Virtues  ascribed  to  this  little  Animal,  such  as 

curing  the  King's-Evil,  Gout,  Leprosie,  and  Fistulas,  the  Ashes  being 
outwardly  applied,  and  inwardly  drank  in  Wine  for  several  days."  P.  130. 
Cf.  Brown,  1984  (rheumatism). 

30.  Stings  and  Bites 

a.  Chinch  Bug  (Wall  Louse):  "Pliny  saith,  they  are  good  against  all  Poysons 

and  biting  of  Serpents.  Marcellus  saith,  that  the  Powder  of  them  cures 
all  Fevers,  their  Scent,  the  Fits  of  the  Mother,  and  that  they  are  suc- 
cessful to  force  away  the  Birth,  and  After-birth."  P.  161. 

b.  House  Mice:  "The  Flesh  being  applied,  helps  the  biting  of  Serpents;  the 

Fat  is  good  against  the  Scirrhus  and  Baldness.  The  whole  Mouse  being 
calcined,  helps  Tetters,  Ringworms , Piles,  Epilepsies , and  many  other 
Disorders;  the  Gall  with  Vinegar,  dropt  into  the  Ears,  bring  out  living 
Creatures  got  in;  the  Urine  corrodeth  after  the  same  manner  as  the  Rat." 
P.  131.  Cf.  Brown,  1346  (epilepsy)  and  2136  (rattlesnake  bite). 

c.  Rattlesnake  Root:  "The  Rattle- Snake- Root,  whereof  there  are  three  sorts, 

and  is  so  called,  because  it  alone  cures  the  Bite  of  the  Rattle-Snake." 

P.  20.  Cf.  The  Indians  chew  the  root  "in  their  Mouths,  swallow  some 
part  of  the  Juice,  and  apply  the  rest  to  the  Wound."  P.  144.  Cf. 

".  . .Snake-Roots,  besides  the  common  Species,  which  are  great  Antidotes 
against  that  Serpent's  Bite.  . . ."  Lawson,  P.  84.  Cf.  D.  Cf.  Brown, 
2154  (bite). 

d.  Bite  of  Horn  Snake:  ",  . .the  most  effectual  Method  to  perfect  this  Cure 

is  by  the  Rat tie- snake  Root,  cupping  Glasses  and  Scarification,  or  cut- 
ting off  the  Flesh  to  the  Bone,  and  lastly  by  Amputation  of  the  Parts." 
pp. 147-48.  Cf.  Brown,  2154  (bite). 

e.  Bite  of  Vipers:  "At  first  the  Poyson  may  be  sucked  out  by  applying  the 

Anus  of  a Hen  to  the  part  after  Scarification,  or  else  a Plaster  of 
Garlick,  Onions . and  Venice-Treacle , drinking  French  Wine,  Garlick 
Broth,  with  Mithridate . Bazoar-mineral , Myrrh . and  the  Rattle-snake 
Root."  pp,  150-5L  Cf.  Brown,  2154  (rattlesnake  root). 

f.  Cuckoo:  "The  Dung  given  in  Canary  is  good  against  the  biting  of  a Mad 

Dog."  P.  180. 

g.  Tumble-turds  (Tumblebug):  "Their  Powder  is  used  against  the  falling  out 

of  the  Fundament,  to  expel  Urine,  and  cure  the  bite  of  a Mad-dog.  The 
Juice  cures  Wounds,  and  in  Plasters  Buboes  and  pestilential  Carbuncles." 
P.  162.  Note:  On  same  page  there  is  an  interesting  story  about  these 
bugs  and  the  candlesticks. 

h.  Fleas:  ".  . .they  have  no  Physical  Virtues,  yet  known,  but  are  certainly 

most  troublesome  Guests.  They  are  generated  by  Dust,  as  also  of  pu- 
trefied Sweat,  and  are  destroyed  by  Decoctions  made  of  Coloquintida. " 

P.  165.  ' 
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i.  Hornets:  To  cure  stings,  use  "Venice-treacle  taken  inwardly,  and  applying 

outwardly  Cow- dung , fasting  Spittle , Barley-meal , Oil  and  Vinegar,  & c." 
P,  165. 

j.  Mosquitoes:  They".  . . are  so  mischievous  and  plentiful  in  some  places 

of  this  Continent  . . .that  scarce  any  one  can  live  there,  except  the 
Indians , whom  they  do  not  bite  or  molest;  this  I am  perswaded  is  owing 
in  a great  measure  to  their  so  frequently  anointing  themselves  with 
Bear1 s-grease,  and  many  other  Ointments,  which  they  make  and  daub  their 
Bodies  with."  P.  162-63. 

k.  Spiders:  To  cure  their  poisonous  stings,  bathe  "with  decoction  of  stink- 

ing Trefoil  and  Oil;  fomenting  the  part  with  Spunges  dipt  in  Vinegar, 
by  application  of  the  mullet,  lees  of  Wine  and  Juice  of  Ivy;  giving 
inwardly  an  electuary  made  of  Tamarisk.  Mithridate,  and  sometimes 
Musick.  The  Indians  cure  it  by  sucking  the  part  with  their  Mouths, 
and  continually  spitting  out  the  venom.  These  Insects  being  made  into 
a Plaster  and  applied  to  Wrists  and  Temples,  cure  Agues."  P.  159. 

l.  Wasps:  Cure  their  stings  "by  application  of  Cow- dung  mixed  with  Barly- 

meal,  or  Leaven  mixed  with  Oil  and  Vinegar.  The  Powder  of  them  is 
good  to  open  Obstructions  of  the  Reins  and  Bladder,  some  use  them  in 
all  Cases  where  Sows  or  Hog- lice  are  used,  and  with  the  same  success." 

P.  164. 

).  Skin  Disorders 

a.  Hoopers  (swans):  "The  Grease  or  Fat  cleanses  the  Face  from  Mo r phew,  and 

other  Vices,  and  their  Oil  helps  the  Gout."  P.  203. 

b.  Sweet  Gum:  "It  cures  the  Herpes  and  Inflammations;  being  apply'd  to  the 

Morphew  and  Tettars."  Lawson,  p.  102.  Cf.  Brown,  977  (burns)  and  2182 
(sores) . 

J.  Smallpox 

a.  Rattlesnake:  "The  Gall  is  made  up  into  Pills,  with  Clay,  and  kept  for 

Use;  being  given  in  Pestilential  Fevers  and  the  Small-Pox."  Lawson, 
pp.  134-35. 

b.  Epidemic  noted:  ".  . .yet  the  Small  Pox,  their  continual  Wars  with  each 

other,  their  poysoning,  and  several  other  Distempers  and  Methods  amongst 
them,  and  particularly  their  drinking  Rum  to  excess,  have  made  such 
great  destruction  amongst  them,  that  I am  well  informed,  that  there 
is  not  the  tenth  Indian  in  number,  to  what  there  was  sixty  years  ago." 

P.  398. 

j.  Sores  and  Ulcers  (also  Tetters) 

a.  Wine  and  Camphor:  Since  rashes  and  prickly  heat  may  become  "inveterate 

Sores  and  Ulcers;  to  prevent  which,  Spirit  of  Wine  and  Camphir.or  any 
other  spirit  is  of  excellent  use,  by  applying  it  to  the  Parts."  P.  49-50. 

b.  Black  Thorn:  "The  Bark  of  this  Tree  being  dryed  and  made  into  a fine 

Powder,  and  apply'd  to  inveterate  old  Sores  (and  especially  in  the  Legs) 
very  speedily  cleanses  and  drys  them  up,  and  is  one  of  the  best  Reme- 
dies on  those  occasions,  I have  ever  met  with."  P.  79. 

c.  Teredines  or  Water-wood-worms:  "The  Ashes  mix'd  with  an  equal  weight 

of  Anniseeds,  and  a little  Oil,  are  good  against  all  sorts  of  Ulcers 
and  Cankers."  P.  169. 

d.  Chalybeate  Water:  "We  have  likewise  Chalibeat  Waters,  of  several  Tastes, 

and  different  Qualities,  some  Purging  and  others  working  by  the  Emunc- 
tories;  there  are  several  Waters  also  amongst  the  Inhabitants  that 
outwardly  cure  Ulcers,  Tettars,  and  Sores.  . .by  washing  themselves 
in  it  ...  ."  P.  44. 

e.  Sheep  Sorrel"  Tetters  and  ringworms  "are  easily  cured  by  several  Plants 

in  this  Country,  and  especially  by  the  Juice  of  the  Sheep-Sorrel,  by 
applying  it  to  the  Part  infected."  P.  50. 
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f.  Indian  Corn:  For  ulcers  the  Indians  used.  . . "but  the  rotten  doated 

Grains  of  Indian  Corn,  beaten  to  Powder,  and  the  soft  Down  growing  on 
a Turkey's  Rump.  This  dry'd  the  Ulcer  up  immediately,  and  no  other 
Fontanel  was  made  to  discharge  the  Matter.  ..."  Lawson,  p.  226f. 

34.  Sore  Mouths  and  Throats 

a.  Damson:  "The  Damson  Tree  thrives  well,  and  the  Planter's  [sic]  Wives 

and  Daughters  make  good  Dishes  of  it's  Fruit.  The  Leaves  of  these 
Trees  are  used  with  Rhenish-Wine  for  Def luctions  and  swellings  in  the 
Jaws  and  Throat."  P.  103. 

b.  Mulberry:  ".  . .the  Fruit,  Leaves,  and  Barke  are  used  in  Gargarisms  for 

sore  Throats  and  the  Tooth-ach. " P.  68. 

c.  Red  Root:  ".  . .the  Leaves  whereof  are  like  those  of  Spearmint . is  used 

with  good  Success  for  Thrushes,  and  sore  Mouths."  P.  22. 

d.  Sturgeon:  "The  Flesh  is  good  against  hoarsness  and  clears  the  Voice, 

the  Fat  cures  the  Kibes,  and  the  Bones  help  the  running  Gout."  P.  238. 

35.  Stomach  Ailments 

a.  Clams:  ".  . .they  make  excellent  strong  Broth,  which  strengthens  the 

Stomach,  is  nourishing,  breeds  good  Juices,  is  a Restorative  in  Con- 
sumptions, and  other  natural  Decays."  P.  244. 

b.  Cockles:  They  ".  . .are  great  Strengtheners  of  the  Stomach,  and  increase 

a good  Appetite,  provoke  Urine,  help  the  Cholick,  restore  in  Consump- 
tions, and  in  all  decays  of  nature  are  very  good."  P.  244. 

c.  Flounders:  "They  are  an  excellent  Fish  and  of  good  Nourishment,  strengthen 

the  Stomach,  cause  Appetite  and  help  the  Spleen."  P.  240. 

d.  Guar  (Guard  Fish):  "The  Gall  is  very  Green,  a most  violent  Cathartick 

if  taken  inwardly."  P.  232. 

e.  Oysters:  "They  strengthen  the  Stomach,  cause  the  Appetite,  and  breed 

good  Juices,  being  light  and  easy  of  digestion,  and  are  good  in  Con- 
sumptions and  several  other  disorders.  "These  Oysters , pickled,  are 
well  relished,  excellent  good  for  a Cold  raw  and  squasy  Stomach.  The 
Shells  in  Powder  cure  Heartburnings,  are  good  in  Feavers  and  the  like, 
and  are  the  only  Lime  we  have  for  building  in  this  Country."  P.  243. 

f.  Apricot:  "The  Fruit  is  cooling  and  pleasing  to  the  Stomach,  but  apt  to 

surfeit.  . . ."  P.  102. 

g.  Lady  Finger  (Long-Apple):  "All  these  Fruits  are  very  cooling,  therefore 

good  in  Inf laminations  and  Fevers,  they  gently  loosen  the  Belly,  and 
are  of  excellent  use  in  all  Burnings,  Scaldings,  &c.  and  take  away 
the  Heat  of  St.  Anthony 1 s Fire."  P.  99. 

h.  May  Apple:  "This  Plant  is  of  a very  strong  Purging  nature,  and  is  fre- 

quently made  use  of  in  these  Parts  for  several  Disorders  with  good 
Success."  P.  23. 

i.  Poke  Root:  ".  . .the  Roots  (which  are  as  thick  as  a Man's  Leg)  are  not 

to  be  medled  with,  being  in  their  Nature  violent  Purgers,  and  occasion 
those  that  eat  of  them  to  be  frantick  for  some  time,  though  I have 
never  heard  of  any  farther  Mischief  done  by  them."  P.  19f. 

j.  Quince:  "The  Fruit  eaten  raw,  is  pleasant,  of  which  the  Planters  make  a 

Wine  or  Liquor  which  they  call  Quince- drink,  and  is  the  best  Drink  that 
Country  affords  at  present  though  they  have  plenty  of  cyder,  and  some 
Perry  made  there.  They  likewise  draw  a Spirit  from  this  Fruit,  Apples, 
and  Peaches,  which  is  as  pleasant  and  grateful  as  any  Brandy  I have 
ever  tasted.  This  Quince-drink,  most  commonly  purges  those  that  make 
use  of  it,  and  cleanses  the  Body,  which  is  a contrary  Effect  to  which 
it  hath  in  Europe . being  of  an  astringent  Nature  there;  which  contrary 
Effect  must  certainly  be  owing  to  the  difference  of  the  Climates."  P.  100 
Cf.  "The  Quince-Drink  most  commonly  purges  those  that  first  drink  it, 
and  cleanses  the  Body  very  well.  The  Argument  of  the  Physicians, 
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that  they  bind  People,  is  hereby  contradicted,  unless  we  allow  the 
Quinces  to  differ  in  the  two  Countries."  Lawson,  p.  115. 
k.  Yaupan  (Cassena):  ".  . .Yaupan,  or  Cassena,  whereof  the  Tea  is  made,  so 
very  much  in  request  amonst  both  the  Indians . and  Christians.  . ." 

P.  59.  "The  Planters  frequently  make  use  of  it  with  Physick,  by  reason 
of  it's  safe  and  speedy  passage  through  the  Bowels  and  Ureters,  which 
I have  often  experienced,  and  is  of  excellent  use  in  the  Stone  and 
Gravel,  by  it's  diuretick  Quality."  P.  88.  Cf.  Once  the  Indians  take 
the  leaves  and  twigs  of  this  plant,  they  bruise  them  in  a mortar  and 
then  cure  the  mixture  in  the  sun  or  over  a fire  to  make  a tea.  "They 
prefer  it  above  all  Liquids,  to  drink  with  Physick,  to  carry  the  same 
safely  and  speedily  thro'  the  Passages,  for  which  it  is  admirable,  as 
I myself  have  experimented."  Lawson,  p.  98.  "And  as  for  Purging 
and  Emeticks,  so  much  in  fashion  with  us,  they  never  apply  themselves 
to,  unless  in  drinking  vast  Quantities  of  their  Yaupon  or  Tea,  and 
vomiting  it  up  again,  as  clear  as  they  drink  it.  . . .they  take  it 
every  Morning  or  oftner;  by  which  Method  they  keep  their  Stomachs 
clean.  ..."  Lawson,  229. 

Splinters 

Lizards:  ".  . .the  Head  being  outwardly  applied  with  Salt,  draws  out  Darts, 
Thorns,  and  things  sticking  in  the  Flesh,  it  likewise  wasteth  Wens, 
and  other  hard  Swellings.  The  Gall  causeth  the  Hair  to  fall  off,  and 
their  Eggs  kill  speedily,  except  a sudden  Remedy  be  exhibited  made  of 
Falcon' s Dung  and  Wine.  P.  141.  Cf.  Brown,  847  (baldness). 

Swellings 

a.  Otters:  "Although  the  Flesh  be  cold  and  ill-scented,  yet  some  eat  it, 

the  Blood  mixed  with  Vinegar,  helps  swellings  of  the  Sinews.  . . ." 
pp.  122-23. 

b.  Shrew  Mouse  (Poysonous-mouse) : "This  Animal  being  burnt  to  Ashes,  and 

applied  with  Goose-grease,  helps  all  Swellings  in  the  Fundament,  Felons 
and  Tumors  behind  the  Ears."  P.  131. 

c.  Alder:  ".  . .the  Leaves  and  Bark  are  cooling  and  binding,  and  used  in 

hot  Swellings  or  Ulcers  in  the  Body."  P.  72. 

d.  Buck  Beech:  "The  Leaves  applied,  help  Swellings,  Blisters,  and  Excoria- 

tions of  the  Skin;  the  Juice  that  comes  out  of  the  Tree  bored,  is  excel- 
lent against  Scruffs,  Tetters,  Ring-worms,  Scabs,  and  sore  Mouths;  the 
Kernel  of  the  Nut  helps  the  Gravel  and  Stone  in  the  Kidneys,  as  doth 
the  Ashes."  P.  66. 

e.  Sycamore:  "The  Buds  of  this  Tree  boiled  and  applyed,  help  the  hardness 

of  the  Spleen,  and  other  hard  swellings;  the  Fruit  loosens  the  Belly 
and  the  Tears  that  issue  out  of  the  Tree  in  Spring,  the  biting  of 
Serpents."  P.  66. 

Thirst 

Maycock:  "The  Fruit  of  this  Tree  is  cooling  and  quenches  Thirst."  P.  95. 

Toothache 

a.  Blackberry:  ".  . .their  Fruit  is  not  to  be  compared  with  ours,  being 

ill  tasted  and  bitter,  but  has  much  the  same  Virtues,  viz,  cooling 
and  astringent;  the  Juice,  with  Honey,  Allum,  and  red  Wine,  fastens 
loose  Teeth."  pp. 90-91. 

b.  Pellitory  (tree):  "The  Planters  use  it  frequently  to  cure  the  Tooth-ach, 

by  putting  a piece  of  the  Bark  in  the  Mouth,  which  is  very  hot,  and 
causeth  much  Rheum  and  Spittle  to  flow  from  thence;  and  as  I am  credi- 
bly inform'd,  is  one  of  the  Ingredients  that  the  Indians  use  when  they 
Husquenaw  their  young  Men  and  Boys.  . . ."  P.  81.  See  Husquenaw, 
pp.  81  and  405 f. 

c.  Punching  tooth:  "They  have  several  Remedies  which  they  use  for  the  Tooth- 
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ach,  which  frequently  carries  off  the  Pain;  but  if  all  their  Endeavours 
should  fail,  they  have  recourse  to  punching  out  the  Tooth,  which  is 
done  with  a small  Cane  placed  against  it,  on  a bit  of  Leather,  then 
they  strike  the  Reed  and  push  out  the  Tooth,  this  they  perform  with 
a great  deal  of  Dexterity,  and  never  endanger  the  Jaw,  which  other 
Instruments  are  apt  to  do."  pp.  398-9.  Cf.  The  Indians  ",  . .have 
several  Remedies  for  the  Tooth-ach,  which  often  drive  away  the  Pain; 
but  if  they  fail,  they  have  Recourse  to  punching  out  the  Tooth,  with 
a small  Cane  set  against  the  same,  on  a bit  of  Leather.  Then  they 
strike  the  Reed;  and  howsoever  it  may  seem  to  the  Europeans . I prefer 
it  before  the  common  way  of  drawing  Teeth  by  those  Instruments  than 
endanger  the  Jaw,  and  a Flux  of  Blood  often  follows,  which  this  Method 
of  a Punch  never  is  attended  withal;  neither  is  it  half  the  Pain." 
Lawson,  p.  229. 

40.  Venereal  Diseases 

a.  Cedar:  ".  . .the  Wood  of  this  Tree  is  profitable  against  the  French  Pox, 

and  an  infusion  in  Vinegar  helps  Scabs  and  other  cutaneous  Disorders." 

P.  64. 

b.  Cypress  (bald):  ",  . .the  Nuts  which  these  Trees  bear  yield  a most  odor- 

iferous Balsam,  that  most  effectually  cures  all  new  and  green  Wounds , 
Gonorrhoea' s,  and  old  Gleets , and  being  drank  with  Alicant . stop  all 
kinds  of  Fluxes  of  Blood,  and  consolidate  Ulcers  in  stubborn  Bodies, 
and  dry  up  excessive  Moistures,  and  cure  Ruptures.  Polypus . Carbuncles . 
and  many  other  disorders."  P.  62.  Cf.  Brown,  1013  (carbuncles). 

c.  Hornbeam  Tree:  ".  . .there  may  be  an  Oil  drawn  from  it,  which  is  of 

excellent  use  in  the  cure  of  the  French  Pox. " P.  74. 

d.  Prickly  Bindweed  (Sarsaparilla):  "It  is  good  against  Catharrs , all  manner 

of  Def luctions . Gout . and  Pox,  being  of  a Sudorif ick  Nature."  P.  96. 

e.  Berries  (kind  not  stated):  "These  Savages  of  late  cure  this  Distemper 

[pox]  with  certain  Berries  (that  grow  in  this  Province)  which  salivate 
like  Mercury,  notwithstanding  they  use  Sweating  and  strong  Decoctions 
with  it,  as  they  do  almost  upon  every  Occasion,  and  when  they  are  in 
the  greatest  Extreamity  of  Heat,  leap  into  the  Rivers  or  Ponds  of  Water, 
by  which  Practice  many  have  lost  their  Lives,  yet  at  present  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  deter  them  from  this  kind  of  Practice."  P.  396.  Cf. 

"They  cure  the  Pox,  by  a Berry  that  salivates,  as  Mercury  does;  yet 
they  use  Sweating  and  Decoctions  very  much  with  it;  as  they  do,  almost 
on  every  Occasion;  and  when  they  are  thoroughly  heated,  they  leap  into 
the  River."  Lawson,  p.  226. 

f.  Sumac:  "This  is  one  of  the  Ingredients  used  in  the  cure  of  the  Yaws. 

The  Leaves  and  Seeds  stop  all  kind  of  Fluxes,  and  help  Hoemorrhoides , 
all  Issues  of  Blood  and  weakness  of  the  Stomach  and  Intestines;  out- 
wardly they  resist  putrefaction;  drie  up  running  Sores,  heal  old  Ulcers , 
Gangrens . & c.  the  Gum  put  into  the  Teeth  eases  Pains  thereof."  P.  82. 

g.  Tulip  Tree:  "The  Yaws . is  a Venerial  Disorder  (as  I said  before)  in  all 

respects  like  the  Pox,  only  it  is  not  attended  with  a Gonorrhoea  in 
the  beginning,  but  having  all  the  other  Symptoms  that  attend  that  Dis- 
order. such  as  Cutaneous  Eruptions,  Nocturnal  Pains,  & c.  This  Dis- 
temper of  late  has  been  communicated  to  the  Indians  by  the  Christian 
Traders,  and  though  it  is  not  very  common  amongst  them,  yet  some  have 
lost  their  Noses  by  it,  and  others  are  become  most  miserable  Spectacles 
by  neglecting  it's  Cure;  at  last  they  make  a shift  to  cure  or  patch 
themselves  up,  and  live  for  many  Years  after;  such  Men  commonly  turn 
Doctors  amongst  them,  and  some  of  these  No-Nose  Doctors  are  in  very 
great  Esteem  amongst  them.  The  Juice  of  the  Tulip  Tree  is  used  by 
the  Indians  as  a proper  Remedy  for  this  Distemper."  pp.  396-7.  Cf. 
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"The  Juice  of  the  Tulip-Tree  is  used  as  a proper  Remedy  for  this  Dis- 
temper." Lawson,  p.  231. 

h.  Spanish  Oak:  . .the  Bark  of  this  Tree  is  used  for  the  Cure  of  the 

Yaws.."  P,  60. 

i.  General  Prescription:  "Take  four  Ounces  of  the  Bark  of  the  Spanish  Oak, 

two  Ounces  of  the  middle  Bark  of  the  Pine  Tree,  two  Ounces  of  the  Root 
of  the  Sumack,  that  bears  the  Berries,  of  these  Ingredients  make  a 
strong  Decoction,  whereof  let  the  Patient  drink  a full  Pint  milk-warm 

and  half  a Pint  cold,  this  gives  a strong  Vomit,  by  which  abundance 

of  filthy  Hatter  is  discharged.  This  is  what  is  to  be  done  the  first 
Day.  Then  let  the  Patient  drink  half  a Pint  three  times  a Day,  viz. 
in  the  Morning,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  Afternoon,  and  at  Night,  for 

six  Weeks;  and  if  there  be  any  outward  Sores,  wash  them  clean  five 

or  six  times  a-Day  with  part  of  the  same  Decoction,  'till  they  are 

all  healed  up,  and  the  Patient  becomes  well.  "The  Patient  must 
abstain  from  all  sorts  of  flesh  Meat,  and  Strong  Liquors,  during  the 
said  Course,  his  principal  Diet  must  be  Broth,  Gruel,  Penaeda,  and 
the  like.  They  may  boil  the  above  quantity  of  Ingredients  four  times, 
if  more,  it  will  be  too  weak;  this  Method  effectually  cures  the  Yaws 
in  the  said  time,  and  the  Patient  becomes  as  strong  and  healthy  as 
ever.  I have  here  given  the  true  method  of  the  Cure  of  this  Distemper, 
it  being  little  known  in  Europe."  pp.  48-9. 

Whooping  Cough 

Jesuite  Bark:  ".  . .after  Bleeding  and  Vomiting,  I found  the  Jesuite  Bark 
to  be  of  excellent  use  in  this 
disorder."  P.  50. 

Worms 

a.  Panther:  "The  Fat  is  hot,  dry, 

and  cosmatick,  and  helps  the 
Vertigo,  Palsie,  Scabs,  Ring- 
worms , and  Varices  (or  swelling 
of  the  Veins)."  P.  116. 

b.  Peach:  Dried  peaches  ",  . .are 

grateful  to  the  Stomach,  and 
cause  a good  Appetite:  They 
also  make  a Liquor  of  them 
which  is  very  cooling,  and 
good  in  Fevers.  The  flowers 
loosen  the  Belly,  kill  Worms 
in  Children,  and  open  Obstruc- 
tions. " P.  101. 

c.  Dogwood:  "The  Bark  of  the  Root 

of  this  Tree,  is  frequently 
made  use  of  by  way  of  Infusion, 
and  given  to  Children  to  kill 
the  Worms;  these  being  the  only 
use  made  of  it  at  present." 

P.  79.  Cf.  "The  Bark  of  this 
Root  infused,  is  held  an  in- 
fallible Remedy  against  the 
Worms."  Lawson,  p.  101. 

Wounds 

a.  Earthworm:  "This  Insect  is  a 
great  Diuretick,  Sudorifick, 
and  Anodyne;  it  discusses, 
mollifies,  increases  Milk, 
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opens  obstructions,  and  cures  Wounds,  principally  of  the  Sinews  and 
Ligaments,  and  many  other  disorders,  being  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally made  use  of."  P.  169. 

b.  Elm:  "The  Indians  take  the  Bark  of  the  Root  of  this  Tree,  and  beat  it 

to  a Pulp  whilst  fresh,  and  then  dry  it  in  the  Chimney . with  which 
they  heal  a Cut  or  green  Wound,  very  speedily.  . . . The  Decoction 
of  the  Bark  and  Leaves  of  the  Elm  is  of  a cleansing,  drying,  and 
binding  Quality,  and  therefore  good  in  Wounds  and  broken  Bones;  the 
Liquor  that  issueth  out  of  the  Tree  takes  away  Scruff,  Pimples,  Spots 
and  Freckles  from  the  Face;  one  Ounce  of  the  inner- Bark  in  Wine,  Purges 
Flegm."  pp.  66-7. 

c.  Balsam  Root  (perhaps  sassafras):  The  ".  . . balsamic  Root,  of  a fragrant 

Smell  and  Taste,  the  Name  I know  not;  they  chew  it  in  the  Mouth,  and 
by  that  simple  Application,  heal  desperate  Wounds  both  green  and  old; 
that  small  Quantity  I had,  was  given  inwardly  to  those  troubl'd  with 
the  Belly-ach,  which  Remedy  fail'd  not  to  give  present  Help,  the  Pain 
leaving  the  Patient  soon  after  they  had  taken  the  Root."  Lawson,  p.  27. 
Cf.  Brown,  979  (burns). 

AILMENTS  AND  CURES  CROSS-REFERENCED 

In  lieu  of  an  extended  list  of  individual  ailments  and  their  remedies, 
the  following  cross-references  are  designed  to  assist  the  reader  in  corre- 
lating the  scattered  information  observed  in  the  many  entries  of  a multiple 
nature. 

abortion,  9m 

aches  (and  pains),  2a-d,  8a  and  c, 

27c,  d,  and  g 
after-birth,  8c,  30a 
agues,  3,  30k 
amulet , la 
anodyne,  2c,  20c, 

23e,  43a 
apoplexy,  20c 
appetite,  22a,  35b-d,  42b 
asthma,  4b,  12,  18b,  19d 
baldness  (and  hair),  Id,  5a-d, 

6c,  9m,  17b,  30b,  36 
barrenness,  lg,  9a,  27b 
bezoar,  7k-m,  30e 
birth  (pains,  etc.),  8c,  9k-l, 

13,  30a 

bladder  (see  gravel  and  stone), 

301 

bleeding,  9e,  13,  14a 
blisters,  23c,  37d 
blood  (tonic,  etc.),  lg,  12,  17ef 
40b  and  f 
botches,  14d 
brain,  17c 
breast,  9h 
buboes,  20a,  30g 
burns  and  burnings,  17a,  21b-f 
35g 

cachexy  (dirt  eating),  6a-c,  17c 
cancer,  27c 


canker,  33c 

carbuncles,  12,  30g,  40b 
cholera  morbus,  7 
colds,  lb,  8c,  19d 
colic,  lb  and  g,  8a-d,  13, 

14c,  19a,  20c,  23g,  35b 
conception,  9c 

consumption,  42,  lOa-b,  12,  18b, 

35a,  b and  d 

constipation  (see  stomach) 
contusion,  19 

convulsions,  Ib-c,  11,  13,  15b 
coughs,  4b,  9h,  12,  13,  19d 
cramps,  ld-e,  13 
cure-alls,  1 
darts,  36 

defluctions,  34a,  40c 
depilatory,  16 
diarrhea  (see  stomach),  19d 
dropsy,  lb  and  d,  9g,  19f,  22b,  23b 
ear  ailments.  Id,  10a,  14a- f,  17a,  h 
and  j,  30b,  37b 

epilepsy,  lb,  9e,  g,  i and  m,  15a-b, 
18c,  27e-f , 30b 
erysipelas,  16 
excoriations,  23c,  37d 
eye  ailments,  1c,  10a,  14a, 

17a-m,  20a-c,  21e,  23d  and  i, 

27c,  e and  f 
facial  blemishes,  43b 
falling  sickness,  17f,  18c 
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felons,  37b 

fertility  of  people,  9a 
fevers,  le,  9b  and  1,  15b,  17e 
and  g,  19a-f,  19e,  21a,  22a, 

30a,  32a,  35g,  42b 
fistulas,  29b 

fits  of  pregnant  mothers,  9i  and 
j,  30a 
fleas,  30h 

fluxes,  19a-i,  20c,  21e,  23d,  40 f 
fractures,  8c,  43b 
freckles,  43b 

French  pox,  40a,  c,  d,  and  g. 
fundament,  30g,  37b 
gangrene,  19d,  40f 
gleets,  40b 
gonorrhea,  40b  and  g 
gout.  Id,  8c,  9m,  18c,  19d,  20a 
22b,  27c-g,  29a-b,  31a,  34d,  40c 
gravel,  lc  and  e,  19f, 

23a-g,  37d 
gripes,  19 

headaches,  18c,  20b-c 
heart,  le 

hecticks,  4a,  18b,  27e 
herpes,  31b 
hornets,  30i 
imposthumes,  12 

inflammations,  lb,  17j,  21a-f, 

30b,  35g 
itch,  16 

jaundice,  lb-d,  10b,  20a,  22a-b,  24 
kibes,  34d 

Kidney  disorders  (see  gravel  and  stone) 

lameness,  Id 

leprosy,  14d,  28,  29b 

lethargy,  20c 

liver  disorders,  24 

lust  (stimulation),  9b-c,  14b 

luxations,  8c 

mad  dogs,  8b,  15a,  19a,  30f-g 

megrim  (see  headaches),  20a  and  c 

melancholy,  20b 

menses  of  women,  9f 

mercury,  40 e 

milk  (flow),  43a 

morphew,  31a-b 

mortification,  19d 

mosquitoes,  30 j 

music,  20k 

nervousness,  4b,  8a,  12,  27g 
nodes,  27d 

obstructions,  lb,  c and  e,  3,  19d,  20a, 
22a,  30i,  42b,  43a 

palsy.  Id,  8c,  9i,  10a,  15b,  17g,  20b, 
25a-b,  27d,  42a 
phlegm,  43b 


piles  (and  clefts),  26a-b,  29a,  30b, 
40  f 

pimples,  4b,  43b 
pleurisy,  13,  20c 
poison,  27e,  30a 
polypus,  40b 

pox  (see  French  pox) , 40 
quinsy,  17f,  20b 
rattlesnake  bite,  30c 
reins,  301 

rheumatism,  27a-c,  i-j 
rickets,  lc 

ringworm,  16,  23c,  28,  33e,  37d,  42a 
ruptures,  5b,  13 
scabs,  4b,  14d,  23b,  37d,  42a 
scalds,  9h,  21d  and  g,  35g 
scarification  (see  textual  compari- 
sons), If,  30c 
sciatica  pains,  2a,  27b 
scirrhus,  13,  30b 
sorpions,  20a 

scrofula  (King's  Evil),  lc,  29a-b 
scruffs,  23c,  28,  37d,  43b 
scurvy,  Id 

serpents,  19a,  20a,  30a-b,  37e 
shortness  of  breath,  13 
sinews,  9i,  18c,  27d,  37a,  43a 
skin  diseases,  14c 
smallpox,  91,  32a-b 
sores,  21a,  33a-b  and  d,  40f 
sore  mouths  and  throats,  4b,  21e, 
23b-c,  34a- d,  37d 
spiders,  30k 

spleen  (see  textual  comparisons), 
le,  35c,  37e 
splinters,  36 
St.  Anthony's  fire,  35g 
stings,  lb 

stitches  in  side,  13,  20c 
stomach  disorders,  le,  91,  13,  18d, 
19a  and  e,  20c,  22a,  35a-k,  37e, 
40f,  42b,  43c 

stone,  lc  and  e,  9k,  15a,  18b,  19f, 
22b,  23a-c,  37d 
strains,  2d 
stranguary,  19 i 

sweating  (see  textual  comparisons), 
27i-j,  37c,  40e 

swellings,  lg,  5c,  13,  23c,  27g, 

36,  37d-e 

tetter,  9h,  23c,  28,  30b,  31b, 

33d-e,  37d 

thirst,  15b,  26a,  38 

thorns,  36 

thrushes,  34c 

tonic  (for  spirit,  etc.). 

Id,  14b 
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toothache,  14e,  17 j,  34b,  39a- c, 
40  f 

tumors,  12,  19d,  29a 
ulcers,  lc  and  g,  5c,  12,  14d, 
17a,  19d,  21f , 27c,  33c, d 
and  f,  37c,  40b  and  f 
urine  (flow),  lb  and  e,  9g, 

10b,  18b,  23d,  g-j,  30b  and 
g,  35b,  43a 
varices,  42a 

venereal  diseases,  lc  and  g, 

40a- i 

vertigo,  42a 


vipers,  30e 

vomiting,  lb,  9f,  19e  and  h 

warts,  14d 

wasps,  301 

wens , 36 

whittles,  14d 

whooping  cough,  41 

wind  (expelling),  18d 

womb,  9h,  13 

worms,  19i  and  j,  42a- c 

wounds,  4b,  8a,  19h,  30g,  40b,  43a-c 

yaupan  tea,  35k 

yaws,  40f-h 


TEXTUAL  COMPARISONS 


Apart  from  any  further  comment  on  Dr.  Brickell's  plagiarism,  the  fol- 
lowing pairs  of  selections  from  the  histories  by  Lawson  and  Brickell  not 
only  supplement  some  of  the  entries  in  the  listed  medical  practices  but 
also  specify  in  detail,  with  a bit  of  wonder,  the  operative  or  surgical 
procedures  used  by  the  Indians  and  others  in  eighteenth-century  North 
Carolina. 


Curing  of  the  Spleen 


"They  cure  the  Spleen  (which 
they  are  much  addicted  to)  by  burn- 
ing with  a Reed.  They  lay  the  Pa- 
tient on  his  Back,  so  put  a hollow 
Cane  into  the  Fire,  where  they  burn 
the  End  thereof,  till  it  is  very 
hot,  and  on  Fire  at  the  end.  Then 
they  lay  a Piece  of  thin  Leather  on, 
the  Patient's  Belly,  between  the  bit 
of  the  Stomach  and  the  Navel,  so 
press  the  hot  Reed  on  the  Leather, 
which  burns  the  Patient  so  that  you 
may  ever  see  the  Impression  of  the 
Reed  where  it  was  laid  on,  which 
Mark  never  goes  off  so  long  as  he 
lives.  This  is  used  for  the  Belly- 
Ach  sometimes."  Lawson,  pp.  228-9. 


"The  Spleen  is  a common  Distemper 
with  the  Indians  in  this  Province, 
which  they  cure  by  burning  on  the  Belly 
with  a Reed  or  Hollow  Cane,  after  the 
following  manner:  They  take  the  Cane 
and  put  the  End  into  the  Fire  where 
they  burn  it  'till  it  is  red  hot, 
then  they  lay  the  Patient  on  his  Back 
and  place  a piece  of  thin  Leather  on 
his  Belly,  between  the  Pit  of  the 
Stomach  and  the  Navel,  so  press  the 
hot  Reed  on  the  Leather,  which  burns 
the  Patient  to  that  degree,  that  they 
ever  after  have  the  Impression  of  the 
Reed  wherever  ft  was  laid:  This 
Method  is  sometimes  used  amongst  them 
for  the  Belly  Ach."  Brickell,  pp.  397-, 


Curing  of  a Dejected  Planter 


"Another  Instance  (not  of  my  own 
Knowledge,  but  I had  it  confirm'd  by 
several  Dwellers  in  Maryland,  where 
it  was  done)  was,  of  an  honest  Planter 
that  had  been  possess'd  with  a strange 
Lingring  Distemper,  not  usual  amongst 
them,  under  which  he  emaciated,  and 
grew  every  Month  worse  than  another, 
it  having  held  him  several  Years,  in 
which  time  he  made  Tryal  of  several 
Doctors,  as  they  call  them,  which  I 


"There  was  an  honest  and  sub- 
stantial Planter  in  those  Parts  who 
was  afflicted  with  a strange  and 
lingering  distemper,  not  usual  a- 
mongst  the  Christians,  under  which 
he  emaciated  and  grew  every  Month 
worse  and  worse;  this  Disorder  con- 
tinued for  some  Years,  during  which 
time  he  had  made  use  of  the  best 
and  ablest  Doctors  and  Surgeons  in 
those  parts,  but  all  to  no  purpose, 
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suppose  were  Ship- Surgeons . In  the 
beginning  of  this  Distemper,  the 
Patient  was  very  well  to  pass,  and 
was  possess'd  of  several  Slaves, 
which  the  Doctors  purged  all  away, 
and  the  poor  Man  was  so  far  from 
mending,  that  he  grew  worse  and 
worse  every  day.  But  it  happen'd, 
that,  one  day,  as  his  Wife  and  he 
were  commiserating  his  miserable 
Condition,  and  that  he  could  not 
expect  to  recover,  but  look'd  for 
Death  very  speedily,  and  condoling 
the  Misery  he  should  leave  his  Wife 
and  Family  in,  since  all  his  Negro's 
were  gone.  At  that  time,  I say,  it 
happen'd  that  an  Indian  was  in  the 
same  Room,  who  had  frequented  the 
House  for  many  Years,  and  so  was 
become  as  one  of  the  Family,  and 
would  sometimes  be  at  this  Planter's 
House,  and  at  other  times  amongst  the 
Indians. 

"This  Savage,  hearing  what  they 
talk'd  of,  and  having  a great  Love  for 
the  Sick  Man,  made  this  reply  to  what 
he  had  heard.  Brother,  you  have  been 
a long  time  Sick;  and,  I know,  you 
have  given  away  your  Slaves  to  your 
English  Doctors:  What  made  you  do 
so , and  now  become  poor?  They  do 
not  know  how  to  cure  you;  for  it  is 
an  Indian  Distemper,  which  your  Peo- 
ple know  not  the  Nature  of.  If  it 
been  an  English  Disease , probably 
they  could  have  cured  you  for  a small 
matter,  without  taking  away  your 
Servant  s that  made  Corn  for  you  and 
your  Family  to  eat ; and  yet , if  you 
will  give  me  a Blanket  to  keep  me 
warm,  and  some  Powder  and  Shot  to 
kill  Deer  withal,  I will  do  my  best 
to  make  you  well  still . The  Man 
was  low  in  Courage  and  Pocket  too, 
and  made  the  Indian  this  Reply.  Jack, 
my  Distemper  is  past  eure  and  if  our 
English  Doctors  cannot  cure  it,  I am 
sure . the  Indians  cannot.  But  his 
Wife  accosted  her  Husband  in  very 
mild  terms,  and  told  him,  he  did  not 
know,  but  God  might  be  pleased  to 
give  a Blessing  to  that  Indians ' s 
Undertaking  more  than  he  had  done 
to  the  English;  and  farther  added; 
if  you  die , I cannot  be  much  more 
miserable,  by  giving  this  small  matter 


for  the  Disorder  still  persever'd. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  Distemper 
the  Patient  was  very  wealthy,  and 
had  several  Slaves  which  he  was 
obliged  to  sell  to  satisfie  the 
Doctors.  But  one  day  it  happen'd, 
as  he  and  his  Wife  were  comiserat- 
ing  his  miserable  Condition,  and 
that  in  all  appearance  he  could 
not  expect  to  recover,  and  that 
Death  must  speedily  put  a period 
to  his  Days,  and  then  in  what  mis- 
ery he  should  leave  his  poor  Wife 
and  Family,  since  all  his  Negroes 
were  already  gone  and  dispos'd  off. 
Whilst  he  and  his  Wife  were  thus 
debating  the  Misfortunes  that  in 
all  probability  might  attend  the 
Family  after  his  Death.  An  Indian 
happen'd  to  come  into  the  House, 
who  was  well  acquainted  in  the 
Family,  and  hearing  their  Discourse 
(and  having  a very  great  regard 
and  value  for  the  Sick-man  from 
whom  he  received  many  Favours) 
made  this  Reply  to  what  he  had 
heard  them  talk  off.  Brother, 
you  have  had  a long  fit  of  sick- 
ness, you  have  given  away  your 
Slaves  to  the  Eng 1 i sh  Doctors , 
what  made  you  do  so,  and  now 
become  Poor?  They  do  not  know 
how  to  cure  you,  for  it  is  an 
Indian  Distemper  that  troubles 
you,  and  they  know  not  the  Nature 
of  it.  If  it  had  been  a Distemper 
known  in  their  Country,  probably 
they  cou'd  have  cured  you.  But 
had  you  employ'd  me  at  first,  I 
coud  have  cur'd  you  for  a small 
matter  without  taking  your  Slaves 
from  you  that  provided  Corn  and 
other  Necessaries  for  you,  and 
your  Family's  support.  And  yet 
if  you  will  give  me  a Blanket 
to  keep  me  warm  and  some  Powder 
and  Shot , to  kill  Deer  with,  I 
will  do  my  best  still  to  recover 
your  Health. 

"The  Poor-man  being  very 
much  dejected  with  the  Misfortunes 
that  he  had  already  met  with,  made 
the  Indian  this  reply.  I know 
my  Distemper  is  now  past  the  power 
of  Man  to  cure,  and  if  our  English 
Doctor ' s cou'd  not  cure  it,  I am 
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to  the  Indian:  so  I_  pray  you,  My  Dear, 
take  my  Advice , and  try  him;  to  which, 
by  her  Persuasions,  he  consented. 

After  the  Bargain  was  concluded,  the 
Indian  went  into  the  Woods,  and  brought 
in  both  Herbs  and  Roots,  of  which  he 
made  a Decoction,  and  gave  it  to  the 
Man  to  drink,  and  bad  him  go  to  bed, 
saying,  it  should  not  be  long,  before 
he  came  again,  which  the  Patient  per- 
form'd as  he  had  ordered;  and  the 
Potion  he  had  administred  made  him 
sweat  after  the  most  violent  manner 
that  could  be,  whereby  he  smell' d 
very  offensively  both  to  himself, 
and  they  that  were  about  him;  but  in 
Evening,  towards  Night,  Jack  came, 
with  a great  Rattle- Snake  in  his 
Hand  alive,  which  frightned  the  Peo- 
ple almost  out  of  their  Senses;  and 
he  told  his  Patient,  that  he  must  take 
that  to  Bed  to  him;  at  which  the  Man 
was  in  a great  Consternation,  and  told 
the  Indian,  he  was  resolv'd,  to  let  no 
Snake  come  into  his  Bed,  for  he  might 
as  well  die  of  the  Distemper  he  had, 
as  be  kill'd  with  the  Bite  of  the 
Serpent.  To  which  the  Indian  reply'd, 
he  could  not  bite  him  now,  nor  do  him 
any  Harm;  for  he  had  taken  out  his 
Poison-teeth,  and  shew'd  him,  that 
they  were  gone.  At  last,  with  much 
Persuasion,  he  admitted  the  Snake's 
Company,  which  the  Indian  put  about 
his  Middle,  and  order'd  nobody  to 
take  him  away  upon  any  account, 
which  was  strictly  observ'd,  al- 
though the  Snake  girded  him  as  hard 
for  a great  while)  as  if  he  had  been 
drawn  in  by  a Belt,  which  one  pull'd 
at,  with  all  his  strength.  At  last, 
the  Snake's  Twitches  grew  weaker  and 
weaker,  till,  by  degrees,  he  felt  him 
not;  and  opening  the  Bed,  he  was 
found  dead,  and  the  Man  thought  him- 
self better.  The  Indian  came  in  the 
Morning,  and  seeing  the  Snake  dead, 
told  the  Man,  that  his  Distemper  was 
dead  along  with  that  Snake,  which 
prov'd  so  as  he  said;  for  the  Man 
speedily  recover'd  his  Health,  and 
became  perfectly  well."  Lawson,  p.  227f. 


throughly  perswaded  that  the  Indians 
cannot. 

"But  his  Wife  accosted  him  in 
the  most  endearing  and  mild  terms 
and  told  him,  he  did  not  know  but 
God  might  be  pleas'd  to  give  a 
greater  blessing  to  the  Indians 
undertaking  than  he  had  done  to 
the  English,  and  likewise  said, 
if  it  shou'd  please  God  that  you 
shou'd  dye,  I cannot  be  much  more 
miserable  by  giving  that  small 
trifle  to  the  Indian  which  he 
demands.  Therefore  I beg  of  you 
to  take  my  advice  and  try  him. 

"At  length  by  the  many  per- 
swasions  and  Importunities  of  the 
Wife  and  Family  he  consented.  And 
when  the  bargain  was  concluded, 
the  Indian  went  into  the  Woods 
and  brought  with  him  several  kinds 
of  Roots  and  Herbs,  whereof  he 
made  a strong  Decoction  and  gave 
it  to  the  Patient  to  drink,  and 
immediately  orderd  him  to  go  to 
Bed,  adding  that  it  would  not  be 
long  before  he  wou'd  return  again 
to  visit  him.  The  Patient  punc- 
tually perform'd  every  thing  as 
he  was  ordered  by  the  Indian,  and 
had  not  long  been  in  Bed  before 
the  Potion  that  was  administer'd 
made  him  Sweat  after  the  most  vio- 
lent manner  that  could  be,  and 
during  its  operation  he  smell 'd 
so  offensively  to  himself  and  all 
those  that  were  near  him,  that 
scarce  any  one  cou'd  bear  to  go 
into  the  House  or  Room  where  he 
lay. 

"Late  in  the  Evening  the 
Indian  comes  to  visit  the  Patient 
with  a great  Rat tie- Snake  alive 
(which  terrified  the  Family  almost 
out  of  their  Senses)  and  told  the 
Sick-man  that  he  must  take  it  to 
Bed  with  him,  at  which  the  Patient 
was  in  the  greatest  consternation 
in  the  World,  and  told  the  Indian 
that  he  might  as  well  dye  of  the 
Distemper  he  had,  as  to  be  kill'd 
with  the  Bite  of  the  Rattle- Snake. 

To  which  the  Indian  reply'd  he 
cou'd  not  bite  him  nor  do  him  any 


harm,  for  he  had  already  taken  out  his  Poyson  and  Teeth,  and  shewed  him  by 
opening  and  putting  his  Finger  into  the  Snakes  Mouth,  that  they  all  were  gone 
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At  last  by  many  preswasions  and  Intreaties  of  all  that  were  present,  he  admit- 
ted of  the  Snakes  company,  which  the  Indian  put  about  the  Patients  middle  and 
order'd  no  Body  to  take  it  away,  or  even  to  meddle  with  it  upon  any  account, 
which  was  strictly  observ'd,  altho'  the  Snake  girded  him  as  hard  for  a great 
while  as  if  he  had  been  drawn  in  by  a Belt . At  last  he  found  the  pressure 
grow  weaker  and  weaker,  till  by  degrees  he  felt  it  not;  and  opening  the  Bed 
the  Snake  was  found  dead,  and  the  Patient  thought  himself  grown  much  better. 
The  Indian  returned  the  next  Morning  to  visit  his  Patient,  and  finding  the 
Snake  dead,  was  very  much  transported,  and  told  the  Sick-man  the  distemper 
was  dead  along  with  the  Snake,  which  proved  as  he  said,  for  the  Man  very 
speedily  afterwards  recover'd  his  Health,  and  became  perfect  well,  and  lived 
for  many  years  after  this  strange  and  wonderful  Cure."  Brickell,  pp.  402-4. 

Scarification  and  Sucking  Blood 


"Now,  the  general  way  of  their 
Behaviour  in  curing  the  Sick,  (a 
great  deal  of  which  I have  seen,  and 
shall  give  some  Account  thereof,  in 
as  brief  a manner  as  possible)  is, 
when  an  Indian  is  sick,  if  they  think 
there  is  much  Danger  of  Life,  and  that 
he  is  a great  Man  or  hath  good  Friends, 
the  Doctor  is  sent  for.  As  soon  as 
the  Doctor  comes  into  the  Cabin,  the 
sick  Person  is  sat  on  a Mat  or  Skin, 
stark-naked,  lying  on  his  Back,  and 
all  uncover'd,  except  some  small 
Trifle  that  covers  their  Nakedness 
when  ripe,  otherwise  in  very  young 
Children,  there  is  nothing  about 
them.  In  this  manner,  the  Patient 
lies,  when  the  Conjurer  appears; 
and  the  King  of  that  Nation  comes 
to  attend  him  with  a Rattle  make  of 
a Gourd  with  Pease  in  it.  This  the 
King  delivers  into  the  Doctor's 
Hand,  whilst  another  brings  a Bowl 
of  Water,  and  sets  it  down:  Then 
the  Doctor  begins,  and  utters  some 
few  Words  very  softly;  afterwards 
he  smells  of  the  Patient's  Navel 
and  Belly,  and  sometimes  scarifies 
him  a little  with  a Flint,  or  an 
Instrument  made  of  Rattle- Snakes 
Teeth  for  that  purpose;  then  he 
sucks  the  Patient,  and  gets  out  a 
Mouthful  of  Blood  and  Serum,  but 
Serum  chiefly;  which,  perhaps,  may 
be  a better  Method  in  many  Cases, 
than  to  take  away  great  Quantities 
of  Blood,  as  is  commonly  practis'd; 
which  he  spits  in  the  Bowl  of  Water. 
Then  he  begins  to  mutter,  and  talk 
apace,  and,  at  last,  to  cut  Capers, 
and  clap  his  Hands  on  his  Breech 


"When  an  Indian  is  sick,  if 
they  think  there  is  much  danger 
of  Life,  and  that  he  is  a great 
Man,  or  hath  good  Friends,  their 
method  or  behavior  in  curing  is 
as  follows.  The  Doctor  is  imme- 
diately sent  for,  and  as  soon  as 
he  comes  into  their  Cabin,  the 
sick  Person  is  placed  on  a Mat 
or  Skin  stark  naked,  lying  on  his 
Back  all  uncover'd,  except  some  small 
trifle  that  covers  their  naked- 
ness when  ripe,  otherwise  in  Chil- 
dren, or  young  People  there  is 
nothing  about  them.  In  this  man- 
ner the  Patient  lies  when  the 
Gonjurer  or  Doctor  appears,  and 
generally  the  King  of  that  Nation 
comes  to  attend  him  with  a Rattle 
made  of  a Gourd  with  Pease  or 
Indian-Corn  in  it,  which  the  King 
delivers  into  the  Doctors  Hands, 
whilst  another  brings  a Bowl  of 
Water  and  sets  it  down. 

"Things  being  thus  prepared, 
the  Doctor  then  begins  and  utters 
some  few  Words  softly;  afterwards 
he  smells  to  the  Patients  Navel , 
and  sometimes  Scarifies  him  a 
little  with  a Flint . or  an  Instru- 
ment made  of  Rat tie- Snake ' s Teeth 
for  that  purpose,  then  he  Sucks 
the  part,  and  gets  out  a Mouthful 
of  Blood  and  Serum,  but  Serum, 
chiefly,  which  he  spits  into  the 
Bowl  of  Water,  by  which  means  he 
pretends  to  Suck  out  what  occa- 
sions the  Distemper. 

"Then  he  begins  to  mutter 
and  talk  apace;  and  at  last  to 
cut  Capers  and  clap  his  Hands 
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and  Sides,  till  he  gets  into  a Sweat, 
so  that  a Stranger  would  think  he  was 
running  mad;  now  and  then  sucking  the 
Patient,  and  so,  at  times,  keeps  suck- 
ing till  he  has  got  a great  Quantity 
of  very  ill-coloured  Matter  out  of  the 
Belly,  Arms,  Breast,  Forehead,  Temples, 
Neck,  and  most  Parts,  still  continuing 
his  Grimaces,  and  antick  Postures, 
which  are  not  to  be  match'd  in  Bedlam: 

At  last,  you  will  see  the  Doctor  all 
over  of  a dropping  Sweat,  and  scarce 
able  to  utter  one  Word,  having  quite 
spent  himself;  then  he  will  cease 
for  a while,  and  so  begin  again,  till 
he  comes  in  the  same  Pitch  of  Raving 
and  seeming  Madness,  as  before,  (all 
this  time  the  sick  Body  never  so 
much  as  moves,  although,  doubtless, 
the  Lancing  and  Sucking  must  be  a 
great  Punishment  to  them;  but  they, 
certainly,  are  the  patientest  and 
most  steady  People  under  any  Burden, 
that  I ever  saw  in  my  Life.)  At 
last,  the  Conjurer  makes  an  end,  and 
tells  the  Patients' s Friends,  whether 
the  Person  will  live  or  die;  and  then 
one  that  waits  at  this  Ceremony,  takes 
the  Blood  away,  (which  remains  in  a 
Lump,  in  the  middle  of  the  Water)  and 
buries  it  in  the  Ground,  in  a Place 
unknown  to  any  one,  but  he  that  inters 
it.  Now,  I believe  a great  deal  of 
Imposture  in  these  Fellows;  yet  I never 
knew  their  Judgment  fail,  though  I have 
seen  them  give  their  Opinion  after  this 
Manner,  several  times:  Some  affirm, 
that  there  is  a smell  of  Brimstone  in 
the  Cabins,  when  they  are  Conjuring, 
which  I cannot  contradict.  Which  way 
it  may  come,  I will  not  argue,  but  pro- 
ceed to  a Relation  or  two,  which  I have 
from  a great  many  Persons,  and  some  of 
them  worthy  of  Credit."  Lawson, pp.  222-3. 


on  his  Britch  and  sides  till  he 
is  all  over  in  a Sweat,  which  to 
an  European  woud  not  only  seem 
a very  odd  and  strange  Sight,  but 
likewise  that  he  was  running  Mad, 
every  now  and  then  Sucking  the 
Patient , till  such  time  as  he 
gets  great  quantities  of  Blood 
and  ill  colour'd  Matter,  out  of 
the  Belly.  Arme s , Breast,  Fore- 
head. Temples . Neck,  and  most 
other  parts  of  the  Body,  still 
continuing  his  Grimaces  and 
Antick  Postures,  which  to  Euro- 
peans woud  seem  more  like  the 
Actions  of  Men  in  Bedlam  than 
Doctors  attending  the  Sick. 

"At  last  you  will  see  the 
Doctor  all  over  in  a Sweat,  and 
so  feeble,  that  he  is  scarce 
able  to  stand  or  utter  one  Word, 
having  quite  spent  himself,  then 
he  will  cease  for  a while  to  re- 
cruit his  Spirits,  and  begin  again, 
'till  he  comes  to  the  same  pitch 
of  raving  and  seeming  Madness  as 
before;  during  all  this  time  and 
these  performances  of  the  Doctor, 
the  sick  Person  never  so  much  as 
moves,  although  doubtless  the 
Scarifying  and  Sucking  must  be 
a great  punishment  to  him. 

"But  they  are  the  most  pa- 
tient under  the  Misfortunes  of 
Life,  of  any  People  I ever  saw 
in  all  my  Travels:  Lastly,  the 
Doctor  makes  an  end,  and  tells 
the  Patient's  Friends  whether 
the  Sick  Person  will  Live  or 
Dye,  and  then  some  one  that  waits 
at  this  Ceremony  takes  the  Blood 
away  (which  remains  in  a Lump  in 
the  middle  of  the  Water)  and  im- 
mediately Buries  it  very  secretly 
in  the  Ground,  the  Place  being 
unknown  to  any  but  he  that  inters 
it."  Brickell,  pp.  372-3. 
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In  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE,  July  1966 (Vol.  XIV),  I presented  a compi- 
lation of  superstitions  entitled  "North  Carolina  Superstitions,"  collected 
between  1955  and  1962  from  students  at  North  Carolina  State  University, 
Meredith  College,  Shaw  University,  and  St.  Augustine's  College — all  in  the 
City  of  Raleigh.  The  1442  entries,  representing  many  areas  of  the  State 
and  especially  the  piedmont  counties,  were  correlated  with  the  entries  in 
volumes  VI  and  VII  of  THE  FRANK  C.  BRCWN  COLLECTION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLK- 
LORE, published  by  the  Duke  University  Press.  An  analysis  of  the  listing 
showed  54.5%  having  parallels  and  variants  in  the  Brown  text,  and  thus  only 
45.5 % without  any  similarities. 

The  present  1683  entries  have  come  from  a more  mature  and  wide- 
spread coverage  of  the  State,  having  been  published  in  several  media  Detween 
1933  and  1968,  such  as  magazines,  monographs,  newspapers,  and  texts.  As 
noted  below,  a fairly  sizable  number  of  contributions  have  also  come  from 
the  county  agents  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  North  Carolina 
State  University  at  Raleigh,  as  well  as  a small  number  from  personal  friends 
or  acquaintances. 


Analysis  of  the  1683  Entries 


BROWN  COLLECTION  essentially  parallel 5.0%  (75) 

BROWN  COLLECTION  cf.  only 26.0%  (440) 

BROWN  COLLECTION  and  Clark  (1966)  cf.  together 12.0%  (201) 

Clark  (1966)  cf.  only 2.0%  (26) 

Total  parallel  and  compared.... 45.0% 

Total  without  parallels  and  variants. 55.0% 


The  compilation  does  not  include  any  duplicates  observed 
in  the  Clark  listings  of  1966  and  1969. 

Full  acknowledgement  of  the  generous  contributions  is  made  with  hearty 
appreciation  to  all  persons  who  have  made  this  compilation  possible.  Special 
gratitude  must  be  extende.d  to  the  editors  of  and  the  contributors  to  THE  STATE 
(1933—),  a magazine  with  a large  circulation  in  the  State  and  elsewhere;  to 
the  editors  and  other  writers  of  THE  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER  and  THE  RALEIGH  TIMES, 
which  circulate  in  many  parts  of  the  State,  especially  the  eastern  half  of 
it;  to  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE,  the  official  publication  of  the  North  Carolina 
Folklore  Society;  to  authors  or  editors  of  worthy  texts  such  as  John  Parris, 
Ora  L.  Jones,  and  Bernice  Kelly  Harris,  along  with  Mrs.  Harris'  students  at 
Chowan  College;  and  to  the  members  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of 
I N.  C.  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  issue  will  be  an  authentic  supplement  to  the  BROWN 
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COLLECTION  and  particularly  to  the  projected  national  dictionary  of  American 
popular  beliefs  and  superstitions,  to  be  compiled  and  edited  by  Dr.  Wayland 
D.  Hand  and  his  staff  at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  As 
Dr.  Hand's  appointee  to  represent  North  Carolina,  I am  happy  to  join  with 
other  North  Carolinians  in  this  national  enterprise. 

According  to  the  brief  analysis  above,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  col- 
lecting and  publishing  of  popular  beliefs  and  superstitions  are  unfinished. 

I am,  therefore,  soliciting  your  assistance  and  that  of  your  friends  in 
recording  additional  entries,  both  new  ones  and  variants.  Direct  them  to 
me  at  15  Furches  Street,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27607,  for  later  publication. 

General  References  To  Sources 
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Ashton  Chapman,  Spruce  Pine 
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N.  A.  Crawford 

Carol  Dare 

Chester  Davis 

Mrs.  Theodore  B.  Davis 

Earl  Dean 

Ada  Davis  Foust 
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Luther  Hamilton 
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Mary  A.  Hicks,  Raleigh 


F.  Earle  Hunt 

G.  F.  Ivey,  Hickory 
Edwin  L.  Key,  Ellerbe 
R.  C.  Lawrence 
"Chess"  Matthews 
Henry  Miller 

Fred  T.  Morgan 

Mildred  S.  Nichols 

John  Parris,  Asheville 

Mathilda  N.  Reed,  Bryson  City 

Bill  Sharpe 

J.  P.  Stroll 

Beth  Tartan 

R,  S . Wahab 

Manly  W.  Wellman,  Chapel  Hill 

Hiram  C.  Wilburn,  Waynesville 

Mary  C.  Wiley 

Cherry  Wilkins 

Eddie  W.  Wilson 

Ellen  Winston 

Pearl  Justic  Yates 


NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE 

Paul  Green,  WORDS  AND  WAYS,  Vol.  XVI,  No.  4,  December  1968. 

John  Foster  West,  "Folklore  of  a Mountain  Childhood,  " Vol.  XVI, 
No.  3,  November  1968 


THE  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  Raleigh,  North 
Bugs  Barringer 
Hal  Boyle 

Dick  Brown  for  Flora 

McDonald,  Carthage 
Ashton  Chapman,  Spruce  Pine 
Paul  Fogleman,  Durham 
Edward  Garner,  Asheville 


Carolina 

Charlotte  Hilton  Green,  Raleigh 
John  Harris,  NCSU,  Raleigh 
Jane  Kellam 

Jean  McCamy,  Wake  Forest 
Joy  Miller 

Thad  Stem,  Jr.,  Oxford 


THE  RALEIGH  TIMES,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
John  Harris,  NCSU,  Raleigh 
Sherry  McCullough,  Raleigh 
Mary  Sue  Miller 
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CARTERET  COUNTY  NEWS-TIKES 
Pearl  Anderson 

WATAUGA  DEMOCRAT,  Boone 

AGRICULTURAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  N.  C.  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Raleigh 
Wallace  G.  Flynt,  Richmond  County,  Rockingham 
James  Gary  Futrell,  Edgecombe  County,  Tarboro 
G.  Mark  Goforth,  Wayne  County,  Goldsboro 
Faytie  C.  Gray,  Jones  County,  Trenton 
Josephine  Hall,  Hoke  County,  Raeford 
Calvin  Hargrove,  Edgecombe  County,  Tarboro 
D.  G.  Harwood,  Wake  County,  Raleigh 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Hopkins,  Tyrrell  County,  Columbia 
Mrs.  Mary  Ruth  Howell,  Onslow  County,  Jacksonville 
Mrs.  Zadie  V.  Jackson,  Rockingham  County,  Reidsville 
Rachel  L.  Keisler,  McDowell  County,  Marion 
Mrs.  Nancy  H.  Lilley,  Onslow  County,  Jacksonville 
Charles  H.  Lockhart,  Edgecombe  County,  Tarboro 
Mrs.  Chase  C.  Padgett,  Onslow  County,  Jacksonville 
Mrs.  Hazel  S.  Parker,  Edgecombe  County,  Tarboro 
William  W.  Reid,  Washington  County,  Plymouth 
Mrs.  Era  K.  Robinson,  Cumberland  County,  Fayetteville 
Mrs.  Betty  C.  Thompson,  Columbus  County,  Whiteville 
Tyrrell  County  Staff,  Columbia 

Eugenia  P.  VanLandingham,  Edgecombe  County,  Tarboro 
Mrs.  Nancy  (Snodie  E.)  Wilson,  Duplin  County,  Kenansville 

Texts 

John  Parris,  ROAMING  THE  MOUNTAINS  (1955);  MY  MOUNTAINS,  MY  PEOPLE  (1957); 

and  MOUNTAIN  BRED  (1967).  Asheville,  North  Carolina:  The  Citizen-Times 
Publishing  Company. 

These  books  are  excellent  sources  about  folkways,  pastimes,  and 
superstitions  or  popular  beliefs. 

Ora  L.  Jones,  PECULIARITIES  OF  THE  APPALACHIAN  MOUNTAINEERS.  Detroit, 

Michigan:  Harlo  Press,  1967.  (Referred  to  in  compilation  as  "Jones"; 
his  address  is  705  N.  E.  Fifth  Avenue,  Pompano  Beach,  Florida.) 

This  is  a first-class  collection  of  superstitions  and  popular 
beliefs,  which  have  been  based  upon  unstated  sources  of  about  fifty 
years  ago.  Although  Mr.  Jones  feels  that  many  of  such  beliefs  are 
no  longer  heard,  a large  number  of  them  are  found  in  the  BROWN  COLLECTION 
and  in  the  lists  by  Clark  in  1966  and  1969. 

Bernice  Kelly  Harris,  ed. , SOUTHERN  HOME  REMEDIES.  Murfreesboro,  North 
Carolina:  Johnson  Publishing  Company,  1968. 

This  text,  the  edited  contributions  of  the  students  of  Chowan 
College,  North  Carolina,  is  a worthy  collection  of  numerous  folk 
remedies  including  some  amusing  instances  of  "bush  medicine." 

(Referred  to  in  compilation  as  "Harris.") 
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I.  BIRTH,  INFANCY,  CHILDHOOD 

1.  Chew  cotton  stalk  roots  to  prevent  conception  of  offspring,  or  use 

soda.  (Green) 

2.  A dream  of  catching  fish  is  a sign  of  having  a child.  It  works! 

Clark,  cf.  8 and  9.  (Flynt) 

3.  To  induce  sneezing  and  earlier  delivery  of  baby,  "snuff"  the  pregnant 

woman  by  holding  finely  powdered  tobacco  under  her  nostrils.  Brown, 
cf.  29  and  56.  (Sharpe) 

4.  To  help  cut  labor  pains,  put  a sharp  axe  under  the  bed  on  which  preg- 

nant woman  is  lying.  Brown,  cf.  45  and  51,  and  Clark,  cf.  25. 

(Harris) 

5.  A knife  placed  under  the  bed  at  childbirth  will  cut  pain.  Brown,  45 

and  51,  and  Clark,  cf.  25.  (Hall) 

6.  A razor  blade,  sharp  knife  or  scissors  placed  between  mattress  and 

springs  of  bed  occupied  by  a sick  person  will  lessen  pain.  Clark, 
cf.  25.  (VanLandingham) 

7.  To  relieve  labor  pains,  place  father's  hat  under  the  bed  of  the  expec- 

tant mother;  some  granny  women  placed  axe  under  bed.  (Jones) 

8.  Trillium  (birthroot,  sometimes  called  wood  lily  or  ground  lily  and 

recognized  as  "Indian  balm,")  was  used  to  assuage  the  pangs  of  child- 
birth. (Chapman) 

9.  If  a pregnant  woman  has  a craving  for  a certain  food  and  doesn't  get 

it,  her  child  will  be  marked.  Brown,  cf.  86f f . , and  Clark,  cf.  11. 
(Hall) 

10.  Instead  of  eating  dill  pickles  or  strawberries,  eat  dirt  or  clay  to  pre- 

vent birthmark  and  nervousness,  and  as  source  of  iron,  as  reported 
by  Duke  Hospital  patients.  (Fogleman) 

11.  Midwives  prescribed  youpon  tea,  made  from  green  leaves  of  youpon  (a 

species  of  holly),  as  medicine  for  pregnant  women.  (Wahab) 

12.  Tea  from  youpon  leaves  not  only  prescribed  by  midwives  but  also  for 

stimulation  of  sex  desire.  (Sharpe) 

13.  Stick  a knife  in  a mattress  under  a pregnant  woman  and  the  child  will 

be  a boy;  a skillet  if  a girl  is  wanted.  (Jones) 

14.  The  heart  is  located  on  the  left  of  the  chest.  (State) 

15.  A birthmark  resembling  a pickle,  caused  by  eating  sour  pickles  during 

pregnancy,  can  be  removed  by  continual  scrubbing  with  fresh  chicken's 
blood.  Brown,  85.  (Green) 

16.  Sudden  fright  may  cause  pregnant  woman  to  have  child  with  birthmark. 

Brown,  cf.  112,  and  Clark,  cf.  12.  (Green) 

17.  If  expectant  mother  has  a tooth  pulled  during  pregnancy,  the  baby  will 

be  minus  part  of  its  teeth  or  be  hare-lipped.  Brown,  cf.  110,  and 
Clark,  cf.  16.  (Keisler) 

18.  To  cure  baby  deformed  bacause  of  mother's  witnessing  violence,  burn  all 

the  hats  of  the  father.  Brown,  cf.  226  and  266.  (Jones) 

19.  A father  at  birth  of  first  son  burns  his  hat  to  insure  good  luck  for  the 

child  as  he  grows  up.  Brown,  cf.  226  and  266.  (Green) 

20.  To  remove  birthmark,  place  an  opened  up  fig  on  the  mark.  (The  News  and 

Observer) 

21.  If  outgrown  baby  clothes  are  given  away,  the  mother  will  soon  need  them 

again.  Brown,  144.  (Padgett) 

22.  Children  will  not  be  born  on  15th  of  month  but  on  the  26th  when  the  moon 

changes.  (Dare) 

23.  Boys  are  born  more  frequently  to  youthful  than  to  older  parents.  (Padgett 

24.  A poor  man  is  certain  to  have  many  children.  (Padgett) 

25.  Born  on  Monday,  work  hard  for  a living.  (Mrs.  J.  D.  Clark) 
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26.  A child  born  on  Monday  will  be  smart.  (Hall) 

27.  A child  born  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  will  be  moderately  rich. 

(Padgett) 

28.  A baby  born  on  a stormy  night  will  be  cross  and  nervous.  (Padgett) 

29.  A thin  upper  lip  is  a sign  of  wickedness.  (Flynt) 

30.  Many  believe  that  a baby  born  with  veil  over  face  is  born  to  see  things 

of  supernatural  sort.  Brown,  245,  and  Clark,  cf.  46.  (Harris) 

31.  Jamestown  or  jimson  weed  is  beaten  and  given  to  child  to  strengthen  its 

memory  and  character.  (E.  Wilson) 

32.  A baby  born  with  an  open  hand  will  be  openhanded  and  of  a generous 

disposition.  Brown,  206.  (Padgett) 

33.  Wine  from  flowers  of  lily  of  the  valley  make  a useful  brain  tonic. 

(Jones) 

34.  Seventh  son  in  family  without  daughters  to  become  a doctor;  tenth  to 

be  a minister;  third  son  of  a seventh  son  to  become  a wizard.  Brown, 
cf.  222,  and  Clark,  cf.  45.  (Jones) 

35.  A child  will  get  sick  if  stepped  over;  to  reverse  hex,  step  backward 

over  child  and  make  child  get  up.  Brown,  cf.  182.  (Tyrrell  Co. 

Staff) 

36.  Take  sourwood  switch,  exact  height  of  sick  child,  and  hide  it  so  nobody 

can  see  it;  when  child  outgrows  the  stick,  she  will  get  well.  Brown, 
cf.  175-6,  327  and  829.  (News  and  Observer) 

37.  Never  sweep  under  a new  mother's  bed  until  the  baby  is  a month  old.  If 

you  do  it  will  bring  the  baby  bad  luck.  (Hall) 

38.  Do  not  sweep  under  bed  under  nine  days  after  a baby  is  born.  (Gray) 

39.  Always  take  a baby  around  the  house  the  first  time  he  goes  out.  Brown, 

cf.  200.  (Gray) 

40.  An  infant  will  be  like  the  person  who  first  takes  it  around  the  house. 

Brown,  cf.  200.  (N.  Wilson) 

41.  Always  present  the  new  baby  a piece  of  silver  and  he  will  always  have 

money.  Brown,  cf.  206.  (Hall) 

42.  Don't  look  at  the  moon  in  the  daytime;  it  will  make  you  lazy.  (Gray) 

43.  If  a Bible,  a bottle,  and  a coin  are  placed  before  a boy  to  make  his 

choice:  if  choice  of  Bible,  then  a minister;  if  bottle,  then  a drunk- 
ard; and  if  coin,  then  a merchant  or  banker.  If  he  takes  all  three, 
he  will  be  a politician.  Brown,  cf.  205,  and  Clark,  cf.  66.  (Jones) 

44.  Cut  hair  on  increase  of  moon  and  it  will  grown  faster,  or  on  decrease  it 

will  grow  slower.  (Gray) 

45.  Cut  hair  in  light  of  moon  on  the  increase  to  make  hair  glossy  and  lus- 

trous, not  in  the  dark  of  moon  for  that  would  make  it  stiff.  (Jones) 

46.  Do  not  cut  a baby's  fingernails;  it  will  make  him  steal.  Brown,  cf.  227, 

and  Clark,  cf.  69.  (Gray) 

47.  If  you  cut  a baby's  nails,  it  will  grow  up  to  be  a thief.  Brown,  cf.  227, 

and  Clark,  cf.  69.  (0.  Yates) 

48.  If  you  cut  baby's  nails  before  six  weeks  old,  baby  will  steal.  Brown, 

cf,  227,  and  Clark,  cf.  69.  (Flynt) 

49.  Don't  cut  a baby's  fingernails  before  six  months,  or  he  will  steal.  Bite 

them  off.  Brown,  cf.  227,  and  Clark,  cf.  69.  (Tyrrell  Co.  Staff) 

50.  If  you  cut  finger-or  toe  nails  on  Friday,  there'll  be  pain  in  neck  until 

Tuesday;  Monday  only  day  for  cutting.  (Jones) 

51.  Do  not  wash  a newborn  baby's  head  until  the  following  May,  and  then  soak 

it  with  the  first  churned  butter  of  that  month.  (Keisler) 

52.  Do  not  leave  cats  in  house  with  a baby;  they  will  take  the  baby's  life. 

Brown,  cf.  267.  (Gray) 

53.  Sassafras  tea  is  good  for  childhood  diseases.  Brown,  cf.  276.  (Thompson) 

54.  Corn  starch  is  effective  in  treating  a baby's  rash.  (Bare) 
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55.  Live  minnow  was  sucked  by  child  to  stop  slobbering  according  to  some 

"granny  women."  (Jones) 

56.  If  a baby  is  allowed  to  look  into  a mirror,  it  will  die  in  infancy. 

(The  State) 

57.  Baby  should  not  put  on  daddy's  hat  while  cutting  teeth;  it  will  cause 

more  pain.  Brown,  cf.  349-51.  (Flynt) 

58.  Cut  off  front  of  killed  mole  and  place  in  bag  and  tie  around  baby's 

neck  to  ease  teething.  Brown,  cf.  361-63,  and  Clark,  cf.  92.  (Harris) 

59.  Cut  off  mole's  foot,  placed  in  cloth  bag,  and  tie  around  the  baby's 

neck  and  let  him  chew  it.  Cf.  58.  (Harris) 

60.  Leeches  were  applied  to  temple  or  blood  was  drawn  from  arm  to  stop  con- 

vulsions of  children  during  teething.  (Harris) 

61.  A rabbit's  foot  worn  around  a baby's  neck  will  make  teething  easier. 

Brown,  368.  (VanLandingham) 

62.  To  ease  teething,  kill  nine  red  ants  and  place  them  in  a bag  around 

the  baby's  neck.  (Harris) 

63.  Collect  gray  "cellar  bugs,"  tie  them  in  a rag  and  place  them  around  a 

child's  neck  to  prevent  difficult  teething.  Brown,  cf.  371.  (P.  Yates) 

64.  To  ease  teething,  borrow  an  egg,  place  it  in  a paper  bag,  suspend  it 

from  the  ceiling,  and  sleep  the  night  through.  (M.  Abernethy) 

65.  A stolen  string  from  a man's  work  shoe  will  make  teething  easy  when  tied 

about  the  child's  neck.  (P.  Yates) 

66.  Alum  water  was  used  once  to  promote  good  teeth  development.  (Dare) 

67.  Chewing  blackgum  will  tighten  up  gums  and  teeth.  (News  and  Observer) 

68.  Pull  teeth  when  signs  are  in  the  feet.  (Thompson) 

69.  If  you  have  just  had  a tooth  pulled,  don't  go  near  a pigpen.  Brown, 

cf.  393.  (Lilley) 

70.  When  the  baby  has  thrash  (thrush),  let  it  drink  water  from  the  shoe  of 

a black-eyed  woman.  (The  State) 

71.  Red  pokeberries  are  good  for  the  thrash.  Brown,  400.  (Jones) 

72.  Sage  tea  with  alum  is  one  of  numerous  remedies  for  thrash.  Brown,  cf. 

405-6.  (Winston) 

73.  For  baby  suffering  from  thrash,  wipe  his  mouth  out  with  burnt  alum. 

Brown,  cf.  405-6.  (Brown) 

74.  Rub  gums  with  powdered  alum  and  sugar  mixed.  Brown,  cf.  406,  409.  (Harris) 

75.  If  baby's  mouth  is  wiped  out  with  the  corner  of  its  wet  diaper,  it  will 

not  have  thrash.  (P,  Yates) 

76.  If  a baby  has  the  thrash,  have  a man  who  has  never  seen  his  father — an 

illegitimate  child — blow  his  breath  in  its  mouth.  Brown,  cf.  411-15. 

(P.  Yates) 

77.  Thrash  or  baby's  sore  mouth  can  be  cured  by  having  unmarried  father  blow 

into  the  mouth  of  his  own  child.  (Morgan) 

78.  Use  the  water  that  has  been  gathered  in  the  mother's  shoe  to  rinse  out 

the  mouth  of  her  baby  that  has  thrash.  (Winston) 

79.  To  cure  thrash,  draw  a live  minnow  through  the  baby's  mouth.  (Winston) 

80.  To  cure  thrash  as  well  as  hives,  have  a woman  who  has  same  surname  as 

before  her  marriage  blow  into  mouth  of  baby.  Brown,  417.  (Flynt) 

81.  If  a seventh  son  in  a family  or  a son  who  has  never  seen  his  father 

blows  into  a person's  mouth,  it  will  cure  the  thrash.  Brown,  cf. 

413-18.  (Harris) 

82.  For  threadworms,  give  children  small  doses  of  liquid  made  from  yellow 

root  and  water.  (Harris) 

83.  Put  a bit  of  asafetida  in  a piece  of  cloth  and  made  into  a stall  for  the 

thumb  being  sucked.  (Harris) 
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II.  HUMAN  BODY,  FOLK  MEDICINE 


84.  Tea  made  from  corn  silks  said  to  prevent  bed  wetting.  Finely  chopped 

or  crushed  watermelon  seeds  also  used.  (Jones) 

85.  Bad  luck  to  comb  your  hair  after  dark.  Brown,  487.  (Dare) 

86.  Trimming  fingernails  and  toenails: 

Trim  on  Monday,  trim  for  health. 

Trim  on  Tuesday,  trim  for  wealth. 

Trim  on  Wednesday,  trim  for  news. 

Trim  on  Thursday,  pair  of  new  shoes. 

Trim  on  Friday,  trim  for  sorrow. 

Trim  on  Saturday,  rejoice  tomorrow.  Brown,  cf.  605-7.  (Dare) 

87.  It  is  bad  luck  to  cut  fingernails  or  toenails  if  anyone  is  sick  in  bed. 

Brown,  cf.  664.  (Dare) 

88.  If  you  step  over  a person's  leg,  it  will  break  sometime  after  then  un- 

less you  step  backwards  over  it.  Brown,  cf.  616,  and  Clark,  cf.  136. 
(Futrell) 

89.  Cherokee  Indians  believed  that  eating  of  flesh  of  fast-running  deer 

made  one  swift  and  wise.  (N.  Wilson) 

90.  Dew  collected  from  tops  of  wild  clover  during  first  week  of  May  and 

applied  regularly  is  believed  to  remove  or  ward  off  facial  blemishes. 
(Chapman) 

91.  Apply  on  wrinkles  a warm  mixture  of  two  ounces  of  onion  juice,  two 

ounces  of  white  lily  juice,  some  honey,  and  an  ounce  of  warm  wax. 

Apply  at  bedtime  and  wipe  off  next  morning.  (Harris) 

92.  Use  sage  and  rue  to  improve  memory,  imagination,  and  reasoning  powers. 

Brown,  cf.  7945  (sage  for  wisdom).  (Dare) 

93.  An  asafetida  bag  tied  around  a person's  neck  or  ankle  and  worn  all  win- 

ter will  prevent  illness  as  long  as  worn.  Brown,  cf.  735,  and  Clark, 
cf.  158.  (VanLandingham) 

94.  Wearing  an  asafetida  bag  around  the  neck  keeps  off  evil  spirits  and 

sickness.  See  93.  (Thompson) 

95.  Bread  baked  on  Good  Friday  will  never  mould,  and  such  bread  when  saved 

for  a year  will  cure  certain  diseases.  (The  State) 

96.  Wear  sulphur  in  the  shoes  to  ward  off  disease.  Brown,  cf.  1746 

(influenza)  and  162.  (The  State) 

97.  Bird  feathers  kept  in  the  house  cause  disease.  (E.  Wilson) 

98.  Big  head  no  sense ,/ Little  head  lot  of  sense.  (Thompson) 

99.  An  apple  a day  will  keep  the  doctor  away;  an  onion  a day  will  keep 

everybody  away.  Clark,  cf.  164.  (Flynt) 

100.  Beef  tea  is  very  nourishing.  (The  State) 

101.  Stalks  of  rhubarb  make  excellent  spring  tonic,  as  efficacious  as  sul- 

phur and  molasses.  Brown,  cf.  786.  (The  State) 

102.  Jerusalem  oak  seed  and  molasses  used  to  tune  up  body  for  springtime, 

but  sulphur  and  molasses  used  in  eastern  counties.  Brown,  277  and 
797.  (News  and  Observer) 

103.  Shop  cinders  and  sulphur  was  restorer  of  blood.  (Jones) 

104.  For  acid  in  blood,  flax  seed  tea  was  used.  (Jones) 

105.  Use  mixture  of  sulphur  and  molasses  to  clean  out  blood  in  spring. 

Brown,  cf.  797.  (Harris) 

106.  Sassafras  root  and  bark,  boiled  and  sweetened,  was  potable  tonic. 

Brown,  cf.  788.  (Bruton) 

107.  As  spring  tonic,  boil  sassafras  buds  and  drink  liquid  each  day  for 

two  weeks.  (Harris) 

108.  Use  sassafras  tea  as  spring  purifier.  (Harris) 

109.  Use  sassafras  tea  to  tone  up  the  blood.  (Harris) 
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110.  Sassafras  tea,  from  roots  of  tree,  to  thin  blood  and  prevent  spring- 

time lethargy.  Brown,  cf.  788.  (Harris) 

111.  Sassafras  tea,  called  "sas  tea"  in  yarb-doctoring,  was  good  for  a body 

and  tasty  too — often  used  at  supper,  (Jones) 

112.  Sassafras  tea,  made  from  dry  leaves  of  sassafras,  is  a mandatory  spring- 

time tonic.  (News  and  Observer) 

113.  Ramps  (when  eaten  raw  or  cooked)  are  very  offensive  and  worse  than  gar- 

lic, and  are  supposed  to  be  good  spring  tonic  and  unexcelled  in  rich- 
ness and  all  vitamins.  (The  State) 

114.  To  supply  vitamins,  pull  lock  of  hair  tightly  about  top  of  head  and 

then  add  a fair  ration  of  molasses  and  sulphur.  (M.  Abernethy) 

115.  Camomile  tea,  made  from  leaves,  was  good  tonic  and  appetite  builder.  (Jones) 

116.  Wild  cherry  bark  tea  taken  before  meals  was  stimulator  of  the  appetite. 

Brown,  cf.  792,  794,  and  899.  (Jones) 

117.  According  to  "yarb"  doctors,  cherry  bark  bitters  was  good  for  whole 

family  in  perking  them  up.  See  116.  (Jones) 

118.  Wild  cherry  bark,  steeped  in  whiskey  or  sassafras  tea,  was  good  for 

run-down  feeling  after  long  winter.  Brown,  cf.  897  and  1073.  (Jones) 

119.  Cherry  bark  and  "white  lightning"  were  used  as  spring  tonic.  Brown, 

cf.  899  and  1073.  (Bruton) 

120.  Blood  purifiers  and  tonics  made  from  cherry  bark,  aldertag,  and  tar 

water.  Brown,  cf.  889-90,  899.  (Brown) 

121.  Sarsaparilla  root  used  as  tonic.  Brown,  cf.  894  and  2075,  (The  State) 

122.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  (sasfrarilla) , taken  daily  in  generous  amounts, 

before  and  after  meals,  was  a good  tonic  and  body-builder.  (Parris) 

123.  The  stringy  root  of  devil's  shoestring  tea  imparts  strength.  (The  State) 

124.  Ginseng  (sang)  tea  was  good  tonic  and  appetite  builder.  Brown,  cf.  795. 

(Jones) 

125.  Root  of  ginseng,  sacred  and  regarded  as  panacea  by  Chinese,  is  thought 

of  as  remedy  among  mountain  folk  for  many  ills.  (The  State) 

126.  Yellowroot  tea,  as  "yarb-doctoring"  tonic,  was  good  for  puny  and  fair- 

to-middling  folks.  (Jones) 

127.  Elderberry  wine,  made  from  purplish-black  berries  of  elderberry  and 

thought  to  be  unpalatable,  was  good  for  your  feeling  puny;  it  would 
make  you  feel  peart.  (Jones) 

128.  Creasy  salad,  which  grows  along  creeks,  and  when  laced  with  raw  spring 

onions,  was  used  to  thin  out  blood  and  pep  up  system  and  to  prevent 
spring  fever.  (News  and  Observer) 

129.  Leaves  and  stems  of  lion's  tongue,  packed  in  fruit  jar  with  some  water 

and  then  some  whiskey  poured  over  it,  were  used  as  spring  tonic,  a 
bitter  concoction  given  three  times  daily.  (The  State) 

130.  Poke  salad,  made  from  green  tender  poke  shoots,  was  eaten  as  tonic; 

but  poisonous  when  growing  tougher.  (Bruton) 

131.  Spicewood  tea,  as  spring  tonic,  was  good  in  thinning  blood.  (Harris) 

132.  Spicewood  teas  used  as  beverage  by  those  recuperating.  (Jones) 

133.  Holly,  such  as  youpon,  was  used  as  medicine  and  tonic.  (John  Harris) 

134.  Tea  made  from  barberry  roots  and  bark  was  used  as  mild  tonic  and  pur- 

gative. (Jones) 

135.  Cherokee  Indians  drank  "black  draught,"  a bitter  concoction  made  from 

youpon,  which  they  believed  rendered  them  immune  to  arrows  and  in- 
creased their  bravery.  (The  State) 

136.  Methelin  wine,  made  from  fermented  honey,  yeast,  and  water,  was  good 

tonic,  especially  after  fermenting  a few  months.  (The  State) 

137.  To  keep  system  clean,  take  two  teaspoons  of  vaseline  at  bedtime  in- 

stead of  purgative.  (Harris) 

138.  Sweet  basil  was  supposed  to  produce  a "cheerful  and  merry"  heart. 

Brown,  cf.  1758.  (Dare) 
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139.  CaLenda,  a bright-yellow  and  sunny- looking  flower,  is  source  of  effec- 

tive syrup,  a "good  comforter  of  health  and  spirits."  (Dare) 

140.  To  tone  up  body,  soak  rusty  nails  in  water  two  days  and  then  drink  it, 

to  get  necessary  iron.  Brown,  cf.  793.  (Harris) 

141.  Use  chimney  soot  to  stop  flow  of  blood.  Brown,  875.  (Harris) 

142.  If  you  carry  a piece  of  devil's  shoestring  in  your  pocket,  no  snake 

will  bite  you.  (E.  Wilson) 

143.  As  healing  lotion,  use  the  sliced  fruit  of  balsam  vine,  with  alcohol 

or  whiskey.  Brown,  cf.  979.  (Hawse) 

144.  One  may  recover  from  certain  types  of  illness  by  crossing  running  water. 

Brown,  cf.  1096,  1464.  (Winston) 

145.  Cherokee  Indians  shook  gourd  rattle  to  drive  away  evil  spirits,  and 

administered  leaf  of  the  gourd  vine  to  heal  ailments.  Brown,  cf. 

1428,  1600.  (E.  Wilson) 

146.  A sweat  bath  of  wild  parsnip  drives  away  disease  and  evil  spirits. 

(E.  Wilson) 

147.  Dogwood  bark,  used  to  make  ink  and  dye,  is  a source  of  quinine.  (Ivey) 

148.  To  avoid  use  of  bitter  calomel,  use  may  apple  root,  locally  called 

"poderphyllin,"  and  less  risky.  (T.  Davis) 

149.  Magnolia  leaves  were  worn  as  sandals  with  twig  between  the  big  toe  to 

keep  the  feet  free  of  the  sundry  "mess."  (News  and  Observer) 

150.  Pine  rosin  was  kept  in  water  bucket  to  purify  the  drinking  water. 

(Bruton) 

151.  Chinaberries  with  alcohol  was  an  effective  disinfectant;  so  was  a con- 

coction of  elder  leaves  and  red  oak  bark.  (Hawse) 

152.  Bad  luck  to  get  out  of  bed  left  foot  first.  (Gums) 

153.  It's  bad  luck  to  get  up  on  the  left  side  of  bed.  (Flynt) 

154.  Among  Indians  of  North  Carolina,  bloodroot  was  used  in  painting  the 

skin  to  signify  life  and  protection  against  the  enemy.  (The  State) 

155.  Pricking  one's  finger  with  a pin  is  much  more  dangerous  than  pricking 

it  with  a needle.  (The  State) 

156.  A decoction  of  the  corms  of  jack-in-the-pulpit  was  used  by  the  Indians 

as  expectorant  and  diaphoretic  (to  induce  sweat).  (Chapman) 

157.  Thornapples  are  supposed  to  produce  a rare  narcotic.  (Hawse) 

158.  Never  burn  sticks  of  sourwood  since  the  ashes  will  cause  sickness  to 

fall  on  people.  (E.  Wilson) 

159.  When  half  of  your  teeth  are  lost,  half  of  your  life  is  finished.  (Reid) 

Cure-Alls 

160.  The  daisy  (day's-eye)  is  used  to  heal  wounds,  relieve  gout,  restore 

color  after  jaundice,  reduce  swellings,  lower  temperature,  and  serve 
as  ointment  for  sore  eyes.  (Chapman) 

161.  Dried  leaves  and  flowers  of  goldenrod  are  brewed  for  pleasant  hot  tea 

for  table  use  and  as  medicine.  Tea  is  aromatic,  stimulating,  car- 
minative, and  diuretic;  good  for  colic,  nausea,  diarrhea,  dysentery, 
cholera  (morbus),  dropsy,  and  urinary  troubles.  (Chapman) 

162.  Properties  of  the  blossoms,  leaves,  stems,  and  roots  of  lily  of  the 

valley,  in  May,  are  noteworthy  in  distillations  and  concoctions  in 
restoring  speech  to  those  with  dumb  palsy,  for  gout,  sprains,  colic, 
inflammation  of  eyes,  pneumonia,  and  typhoid  fever.  A wine  from  its 
flowers  was  considered  "a  useful  brain  tonic."  (Chapman) 

163.  Spicewood  ("fever  bush")  tea,  good  as  beverage,  was  used  by  physicians 

in  treatment  of  various  diseases  such  as  a carminative,  an  anthel- 
mintic, a stimulant,  a diaphoretic,  and  as  a febrifuge;  it  restores 
strength.  (Chapman) 
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Specific  Ailments 


164.  Ague.  Sassafras  ("ague  tree")  tea  was  supposed  to  cure  ague.  (The 

State) 

165.  Dogwood  bark,  steeped  in  whiskey,  was  effective  brew  for  "the  shakes" 

and  ague.  (The  State) 

166.  Give  drink  made  from  ounce  of  willow  bark,  soaked  in  hot  water,  to 

relieve  ague;  wild  poplar  may  be  substituted  for  willow.  (Harris) 

167.  For  pains  and  aches,  rub  in  mixture  of  vinegar  and  kerosene  or  apply 

poultices  of  salt.  (Harris) 

168.  Anemia.  Cure  anemia  with  sassafras  root.  (P.  Yates) 

169.  Youngsters  chewed  certain  kinds  of  clays  for  anemia  and  malnutrition. 

(The  State) 

170.  Appendicitis.  Tobacco  leaf  poultice  was  used  to  relieve  pains  of  appen- 

dicitis. (Jonas) 

171.  Asthma.  To  cure  asthma,  swallow  a handful  of  spider  webs  rolled  in  a 

ball.  (Jones) 

172.  Jimson  weed  seeds  dried  and  smoked  in  a pipe  would  relieve  deep  breath- 

ing in  asthma.  (Bruton) 

173.  For  asthma,  drink  tea  made  from  sumac  leaves.  (Jones) 

174.  Drink  tea  made  from  wild  plum  bark  for  asthma.  (Jones) 

175.  Baldness.  To  prevent  falling  of  hair,  use  liquid  made  from  pound  of 

pure  honey,  three  handfuls  of  grapevine  tendrils,  and  same  amount 
of  rosemary  tops,  after  allowing  to  cool  and  become  sour.  (Harris) 

176.  For  falling  hair,  use  strong  solution  of  cherry  bark  or  sage  tea  on 

scalp.  (Jones) 

177.  Juice  from  a grapevine  was  used  to  make  pubic  hair  appear  early,  (West) 

178.  To  promote  growth  of  long  and  luxurious  hair,  use  sap  of  grapevine. 

Brown,  cf.  1563.  (M.  Abernethy) 

179.  Singeing  the  hair  is  beneficial  and  will  stimulate  its  growth.  (The 

State) 

180.  Baldness  is  due  to  too  frequent  wearing  of  hats  or  tight  hatbands. 

Brown,  843.  (The  State) 

181.  Bearfat  will  cure  baldness.  (The  State) 

182.  For  baldness  and  falling  hair,  apply  to  scalp  and  hair  a mixture  con- 

sisting of  half  pound  of  green  sotherwood  (wormwood  used  in  beer), 
one  pint  of  sweet  oil,  and  a half  pint  of  port  wine,  all  boiled 
together  and  supplemented  with  two  ounces  of  bear's  oil.  (Harris) 

183.  Rub  the  broth  of  moss  on  scalp  for  curing  baldness.  (Wellman) 

184.  The  blood  of  a mole  will  grow  hair  on  bald  spots.  Brown,  849.  (Jones) 

185.  If  a man  is  bald  in  the  front  of  his  head,  he's  a lover.  If  bald  on 

back,  he  thinks  he's  a lover.  (Thompson) 

186.  Bezoar.  Once  an  old  belief  that  eating  persimmons  before  frost  would 

bring  on  bezoar,  that  is,  hairballs  would  grow  in  the  stomach  of 
person  or  animal.  (Ivey) 

187.  Bladder  Disorders.  As  diuretic,  use  columbine  and  likewise  elderber- 

ries, and  their  bark  and  roots.  (The  State) 

188.  According  to  herb  ("yarb")  doctors,  of  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  wild 

columbine  is  diuretic.  (The  State) 

189.  For  bladder  irritation,  use  liquid  made  of  boiled  parsley  root.  (Harris) 

190.  Bleedings ■ Using  a cupping  horn,  bleed  persons  for  colds,  rheumatism, 

and  paralysis.  (The  State) 

191.  Blood  letting,  by  opening  vein  at  elbow  with  knives  joined  together 

like  measuring  spoons,  to  cure  various  diseases.  (Brown) 

192.  To  stem  the  flow  of  blood  from  severe  wounds,  place  cobwebs  in  the 

wound  and  close,  keeping  covered  with  bandages.  Brown,  cf.  858-62. 
(Reid) 
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193.  Golden  rod  solution  was  used  in  healing  wounds  and  stop  bleeding.  (Dare) 

194.  To  stop  some  kinds  of  bleeding,  tie  a yarn  string  around  the  finger. 

(The  State) 

195.  Bleeding  from  cuts  was  stopped  with  soot.  (Brown) 

196.  Yarrow  was  used  to  clot  blood.  (The  State) 

197.  Blood  Pressure.  Leeches  were  used  for  bleeding  and  high-blood  pressure. 

Brown,  cf.  888.  (Bruton) 

198.  Blood  root,  black  haw,  and  pennyroyal  were  used  to  build  up  the  blood. 

Brown,  cf.  889.  (Tartan) 

199.  Red  juice  of  bloodroot  was  thought  to  be  good  for  diseases  of  blood. 

Brown,  cf.  889.  (Dare) 

200.  Burdock  leaves  or  roots  were  used  as  blood  purifiers.  Brown,  cf.  891. 

(Hawse) 

201.  Tea  or  beer  of  nettle  tops  and  sassafras  tea  were  used  to  thin  blood 

in  spring.  Brown,  cf.  895-6.  (Hawse) 

202.  Molasses  and  sulphur  were  used  as  a spring  blood  purifier.  Brown,  cf. 

902.  (Brown) 

203.  Sassafras  root  tea  is  an  old  standby  for  high-blood  pressure.  (Brown) 

204.  Take  garlic  to  lower  blood  pressure.  (Harris) 

205.  Boils.  Apply  skin  of  the  inside  of  egg  shell  to  a boil  to  draw  it  to 

a head  and  to  heal.  Brown,  919.  (Harris) 

206.  Two  cups  of  burdock  tea  each  day  for  several  days  will  cure  boils. 

Brown,  cf.  926.  (Reed) 

207.  Grind  some  white  lily  or  cumfrey  root  and  mix  with  white  sugar,  and 

then  apply  on  a cloth  to  the  boil.  Brown,  cf.  928  and  942.  (Harris) 

208.  Use  jimsonweed  on  boils  to  draw  them  to  a head.  Brown,  931.  (Harris) 

209.  To  get  rid  of  boils  ("biles"),  use  onion  cut  up  fine,  and  apply  as 

poultice  to  draw  out  misery.  Brown,  cf.  934.  (M.  Abernethy) 

210.  Scrape  or  grate  a fresh  beet  and  place  scrapings  on  piece  of  gauze  and 

apply  to  boils  or  other  infections.  (Harris) 

211.  Drink  tea  made  from  red  alder  for  several  days  and  boils  will  disappear. 

(Harris) 

212.  For  boils,  drink  tea  made  from  red  alder  for  several  days  and  the  boils 

will  entirely  disappear.  (P.  Yates) 

213.  To  cure  boils,  use  berries  from  red  sumac  after  being  allowed  to  stand 

in  water  until  pink.  (T.  Davis) 

214.  For  boils  and  sores,  use  ointment  made  from  balm  of  Gilead  buds,  ginger 

leaves,  and  beeswax,  with  other  ingredients.  (T.  Davis) 

215.  Grandma's  Salve  was  widely  used  for  boils  and  other  skin  ailments;  the 

receipe  called  for  yolks  of  two  eggs  rolled  in  cloth  and  roasted  in 

ashes,  equal  size  pieces  of  beeswax,  sweet  gum  or  still  resin  and 
mutton  tallow — all  being  cooked  in  frying  pan  over  a slow  fire  and 
strained  through  cloth  into  small  jars.  (Brown) 

216.  For  boils,  use  mullein  poultice.  (Hawse) 

217.  Poultice  of  sassafras  bark  was  used  to  bring  boil  to  head.  (Jones) 

218.  Tobacco  leaves  were  considered  excellent  remedies  to  draw  "pizen"  out 

of  boils  and  carbuncles.  Brown,  cf.  944.  (Jones) 

219.  Use  poultice  of  sweet-smelling  spikenard  or  its  dark  leaves  for  boils, 

bruises,  and  sores.  (Jones) 

220.  Use  dried  beef  gall  and  apply  to  boils,  risings,  felons  or  a "run- 

around." (Harris) 

221.  For  boils  or  risings,  boil  some  sheep  sorrel  and,  when  cool,  mix  it 

with  grease  (hog's  foot  oil  if  available)  to  make  effective  paste. 
(Harris) 

222.  Use  mixture  of  sulphur  and  molasses  to  prevent  boils.  (Harris) 
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223.  Bowel  Ailments.  Golden  seal,  used  by  herb  (yarb)  doctors,  is  good  for 

stomach  disorders.  (The  State) 

224.  For  bowel  troubles,  especially  of  children,  use  hart  leaves  and  bark 

from  roots  of  red  alder.  Brown,  cf.  951  and  961.  (Jones) 

225.  Use  blackberry  root,  boiled  in  water,  for  bowel  complaints.  (Harris) 

226.  Mint  was  used  to  comfort  weak  stomachs.  (Dare) 

227.  Mild  ginger  root  tea  relieved  gas  on  stomach.  (Jones) 

228.  For  sick  stomach,  use  few  drops  of  laudanum  in  solution.  (Harris) 

229.  Bright ' s Disease.  According  to  herb  doctors,  of  Great  Smoky  Mountains, 

trailing  arbutus  and  queen-of-the-meadow  are  used  for  Bright's  dis- 
ease. (The  State) 

230.  Bugleweed  tea  will  cure  swellings  due  to  Bright's  disease.  (Reed) 

231.  According  to  herb  doctors,  foxglove  is  used  for  Bright's  disease,  but 

is  poisonous  to  some  extent.  (The  State) 

232.  Use  foxglove  for  Bright's  disease;  also  trailing  arbutus  and  queen-of- 

the-meadow.  (The  State) 

233.  Bronchitis . Goose  grease  will  relieve  bronchitis.  (The  State) 

234.  Apply  hot  mustard  plaster  to  the  chest,  particularly  when  bronchitis 

is  accompanied  by  a cough.  (Jones) 

235.  Apply  cooked  onions  to  the  chest,  (Jones) 

236.  Brew  onions  and  sulphur  together  and  apply  to  chest.  (Jones) 

237.  A cloth  dampened  with  kerosene  may  be  applied  to  chest.  (Jones) 

238.  Use  peachtree  leaves  or  bark  tea,  or  hot  basil  tea.  (Jones) 

239.  Sassafras  tea  is  good  tonic  in  recuperating  from  bronchitis.  (Jones) 

240.  Bruises . Balm  of  Gilead  buds,  boiled  down  to  salve,  are  used  in  healing 

cuts  and  bruises  and  for  relieving  soreness  of  beasts  and  people. 
(Watauga  Democrat,  Boone) 

241.  Heavy  smoke  made  by  placing  woolen  rags  or  live  coals  is  effective 

remedy  for  stone  bruises.  (T.  Davis) 

242.  Green  mullein  leaves  are  used  on  stone  bruises.  (Jones) 

243.  A remedy  for  bruises  of  man  or  beast  is  mullein  and  for  risings  and 

rheumatism.  (The  State) 

244.  Horseradish  is  excellent  for  bruises.  (Harris) 

245.  Burns . Lard,  butter  or  ink  was  applied  to  burns.  Brown,  cf.  975  and 

978.  (Bruton) 

246.  Juice  of  onions  was  used  to  cure  burns.  (Dare) 

247.  Grate  or  scrape  white  potatoes  and  pack  paste  over  entire  area,  then 

inclose  with  white  wrappings;  remove  wrappings  when  dry.  Brown,  cf. 
983.  (Harris) 

248.  Apply  white  of  egg,  beaten  fluffy,  two  or  three  times  to  heal  burn. 

(Harris) 

249.  For  burns  and  abrasions,  apply  balm  of  Gilead  ("bam  b'gilly")  buds  when 

cooked  in  mutton  tallow.  (Jones) 

250.  Place  cow  manure  on  burns  to  cure  them.  (Harris) 

251.  Highland  fern  roots,  boiled  with  hog  lard  until  water  evaporates,  is 

remedy  for  burns.  (T.  Davis) 

252.  If  a person  gets  burned,  there  are  people  who  can  talk  the  fire  out 

of  the  burn.  Brown,  992-3.  (N.  Wilson) 

253.  Cancer . Pokeberry  root  juice  is  used  for  cancers.  (Green) 

254.  Cancer,  just  beginning,  can  be  cured  in  three  days  by  rubbing  the 

cancerous  sore  with  broken- up  plant  and  roots  of  cancer  weed.  (Wiley) 

255.  Paint  cancerous  growth  with  iodine,  rub  old-fashioned  25-cent  piece 

upon  growth — and  the  growth  will  go  into  an  apple  tree,  a faith  cure 
by  Dr.  Kirby  Lowe,  who  passed  110th  birthday.  (The  State) 

256.  As  cancer  cure,  take  sheep  sorrel,  beat  juice  out  of  it  in  pewter 

plate,  allow  it  to  harden  in  sun  to  become  a salve,  then  mix  with 
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Achilles  Heel  root  and  red-oak  bark  ashes,  and  then  add  a bit  of 
flywood  tea.  Brown,  cf.  1004,  (Green) 

257.  To  cure  cancer,  steal  a dishrag  from  a man  who  has  seen  his  father  and 

then  bury  it  under  a walnut  seedling.  (The  State) 

258.  Carbuncles . For  carbuncles,  apply  axle  grease  that  has  dripped  from 

axle,  and  good  when  rubbed  in  also  for  dog  with  sore  foot,  saddle 
sores,  and  sore  heads  of  chickens.  (The  State) 

259.  Leaves  of  cabbage,  applied  to  the  spot,  are  good  for  inf laminations  and 

carbuncles,  (Chapman) 

260.  Catarrh.  Mandrake  or  mayapple  is  used  for  catarrh,  (The  State) 

261.  Chafing  (heat).  For  chafing,  use  the  powder  of  pulverized  wood  taken 

from  a rotten  stump  of  oldfield  pine.  (Harris) 

262.  Chapping.  Rub  dry  starch  on  chapped  hands.  (Jones) 

263.  Glycerin  and  rose  water  were  once  popular.  (Jones) 

264.  Best  remedy  is  to  rub  pure  mutton  tallow  on  hands.  (Jones) 

265.  Use  earwax  from  one's  ears  and  apply  to  chapped  hands  to  make  them 

soft  and  smooth.  (Harris) 

266.  Chicken  Pox.  Have  patient  with  chicken  pox  lie  on  ground,  with  head 

toward  north,  and  then  drive  flock  of  chickens  over  his  body.  (Jones) 

267.  Lie  down  before  the  chicken  house  and  let  the  chickens  fly  over  you. 

Brown,  cf.  1019  and  1022,  and  Clark,  cf.  178.  (Harris) 

268.  Chigger  Bites.  Cover  bites  with  nail  polish,  then  dry  thoroughly  and 

flick  off  chiggers  with  fingers.  (Harris) 

269.  Chills.  Boneset  tea  was  prime  remedy  for  chills.  Brown,  1056.  (Jones) 

270.  Seneca  root,  called  rattlesnake  weed,  when  boiled  into  tea,  was  a 

popular  remedy  for  chills,  fever  and  any  ague.  (Jones) 

271.  For  chills,  use  medium-sized  dried  pepper,  split  it  open,  take  out  its 

inside  skin,  and  rub  vigorously  up  and  down  backbone.  (M.  Abernethy) 

272.  Chills  can  be  cured  by  boring  a deep  hole  in  the  sunny  side  of  an  oak 

tree,  blowing  your  breath  into  it,  and  plugging  up  the  hole.  (Jones) 

273.  Colds.  If  you  walk  barefooted  in  the  first  snow,  you  will  not  have  a 

cold  the  whole  long  winter.  (Parris) 

274.  One  old  woman  said  that  all  her  children  were  put  out  into  the  weather 

barefooted  to  prevent  colds,  (Parris) 

275.  Prevent  colds  by  not  having  too  much  heat.  (Parris) 

276.  Wear  a small  bag  of  asafetida  to  ward  off  colds  and  other  diseases. 

Brown,  cf.  1099,  (Harris) 

277.  If  you  catch  a falling  leaf  in  your  hand  in  the  autumn,  you  will  not 

have  colds  during  the  whole  winter.  (Parris) 

278.  Boneset  tea,  an  extremely  bitter  concoction,  is  a remedy  for  colds. 

Brown,  cf.  1105.  (Winston) 

279.  Boneset  tea,  made  from  dried  herb  and  steeped  in  boiling  water,  was 

good  for  common  cold.  Brown,  cf.  1105.  (Bruton) 

280.  For  colds,  drink  "fever  grass"  root  tea,  sweetened  with  cane  sugar, 

(Harris) 

281.  For  colds,  use  balm  of  Gilead  buds  steeped  in  whiskey.  (Jones) 

282.  A dosing  of  ginger,  boneset  and  sage  tea  was  popular  remedy  for  colds 

and  coughs.  Brown,  cf.  1105,  1107  and  1120.  (Parris) 

283.  For  colds,  use  horehound  candy.  Brown,  cf.  1108f.  (Harris) 

284.  Horehound,  used  in  candy,  is  splendid  for  colds  and  coughs.  Brown, 

cf.  1109  and  1208.  (Tartan) 

285.  Horehound  leaves,  steeped  in  hot  water  and  flavored  with  molasses,  is 

good  for  colds.  Brown,  cf.  1108.  (T.  Davis) 

286.  For  colds,  use  liquid  made  from  milkweed  and  hot  water.  (Harris) 

287.  Mistletoe  was  used  to  cure  bad  colds.  (John  Harris) 

288.  Pennyroyal  tea  was  given  for  colds.  (Winston) 
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289.  Wrap  an  onion  in  a wet  rag,  cook  in  ashes,  and  then  strain  juice  and 

mix  with  sugar  to  cure  cold.  Brown,  cf.  1112-13,  and  Clark,  cf.  1112, 
(The  State) 

290.  Pine  top  tea  cures  a cold.  Brown,  1115-16  and  1212.  (Thompson) 

291.  Drink  pine  top  tea  made  of  boiled  pine  needles.  (Harris) 

292.  Rabbit  tobacco  was  used  for  colds.  (Bruton) 

293.  For  colds,  give  tea  made  from  rabbit  tobacco,  broom  straw,  and  cherry 

bark,  boiled  together.  (Harris) 

294.  Rabbit  tobacco  is  good  for  life  everlasting,  colds,  and  asthma.  (Tartan) 

295.  Hot  sassafra  tea  was  beverage  used  in  sweating^out  potion  at  bedtime 

for  colds  and  coughs.  (Wilburn) 

296.  "Septnight"  (sic)  will  cure  a cold  as  well  as  diabetes.  (Tartan) 

297.  For  colds  and  fever,  use  mixture  of  leaves  of  blessed  thistle  when 

boiled  in  water.  (Harris) 

298.  Trillium  (birthroot  such  as  wood  lily  or  ground  lily)  was  effective 

as  cough  syrup.  (Chapman) 

299.  Spread  turpentine,  kerosene,  and  grease  on  chest  and  then  apply  hot 

flannel  cloth.  Brown,  1125,  1130,  1133.  (Harris) 

300.  For  colds  or  chest  infection,  apply  goose  fat  and  turpentine  to  flan- 

nel and  wear  it  on  the  chest.  Brown,  cf.  1126f.  (Harris) 

301.  For  colds,  take  concoction  called  "Quaker,"  a combination  of  sugar, 

butter,  and  vinegar;  keep  warm  and  take  at  intervals.  (Harris) 

302.  For  colds  and  coughs,  use  mixed  quinine  with  camphor  and  apply  to  the 

outside  of  neck.  Brown,  cf.  1129.  (Harris) 

303.  For  colds,  apply  a cloth  soaked  in  turpentine  and  beef  tallow  to  the 

chest.  Brown,  cf.  1131.  (Harris) 

304.  For  colds  and  other  respiratory  troubles,  use  spirits  of  turpentine; 

or  rub  tallow  on  chest  or  plaster  it  on  chest.  Brown,  cf.  1131. 
(Harris) 

305.  For  colds,  rub  on  temples  and  nose  a mixture  of  mutton  suet  and  turpen- 

tine. Brown,  cf.  1131.  (Harris) 

306.  For  colds,  inhale  several  times  a day  the  smoke  from  shovel  of  redhot 

colds,  covered  by  one  layer  of  lightwood  splinters  from  pitchy  pine 
stumps,  one  layer  of  rags  to  hold  in  flames  and  keep  fire  smoldering, 
a light  sprinkle  of  tar  and  of  turpentine  distilled  from  pinewood  of 
first  two  layers.  (Harris) 

307.  Colic.  Calamus  root  and  maypops  were  an  ideal  sedative  for  babies  with 

colic.  Brown,  cf.  289  and  1155.  (Brown) 

308.  Calamus  root  was  brewed  into  tea  for  colic,  especially  for  infants. 

See  306.  (Bruton) 

309.  Catnip  tea  will  safeguard  babies  against  colic.  Brown,  cf.  290  and 

1156.  (Winston) 

310.  Catnip  tea,  steeped  in  hot  water,  was  effective  in  treating  colic. 

See  308.  (Bruton) 

311.  Roots  of  what  the  old  backwoodsmen  called  "belly  weed"  are  good  for 

colic  and  stomachache.  Brown,  cf.  1157f.  (Wiley) 

312.  For  colic,  apply  snuff  to  the  baby's  navel.  (Negro  use)  Brown,  cf. 

1165.  (Harris) 

313.  Sampson  snakeroot  tea  was  used  to  treat  colic  (bellyache).  Brown, 

1166.  (Jones) 

314.  For  children's  colic,  use  mother's  milk  into  which  tobacco  smoke  had 

been  blown.  Brown,  cf.  293.  (Jones) 

315.  Vinegar  and  water  were  used  as  remedy  for  colic  as  well  as  for  diges- 

tion. Brown,  cf,  1177.  (Jones) 

316.  Colic  was  cured  by  rubbing  the  stomach  with  a bone  from  a hog's  foot. 

(Jones) 
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317.  For  colic,  angelica  root  was  chewed.  (Jones) 

318.  For  colic,  drink  tea  made  from  red  pepper,  catnip,  and  horse  mint. 

(Jones) 

319.  For  colic,  use  eight  to  twelve  drops  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  in  small 

amount  of  water.  (Harris) 

320.  Tie  piece  of  fat  pork  to  a string  to  suck  while  other  end  of  string 

is  tied  to  toes — so  that  baby  can  expel  pork  in  the  mouth  by  kick- 
ing of  the  toes.  (Harris) 

321.  Give  infant  the  following  mixture  to  stop  colic:  a glass  of  warm  water, 

two  tablespoons  of  peppermint  water,  a teaspoon  of  castor  oil,  and 
ten  to  twelve  drops  of  asafetida.  (Harris) 

322.  Colitis.  Gizzard  linings,  scrubbed  and  dried,  were  prescribed  for 

colitis.  (Davis) 

323.  Constipation.  Leaves,  berries,  and  roots  of  pokeberry  are  purgative 

and  emetic.  (Green) 

324.  Roots  of  Indian  physic  in  quart  of  water  and  evaporated  down  to  pint 

were  a fine  purgative.  (Wiley) 

325.  Star  grass  will  "clean  you  out"  especially  at  end  of  spell  of  flu, 

cold,  or  grippe.  (Tartan) 

326.  Youpon,  an  evergreen  shrub  of  genus  Ilex  volimtoria,  growing  in  thick- 

ets along  sandhills  of  the  ocean's  border,  was  used  to  make  tea, 
both  as  beverage  and  for  pargative  or  emetic  uses  in  medicine. 
(Brimley) 

327.  Sulphur  and  molasses  in  the  spring  will  clean  you  out  in  summer. 

(Thompson) 

328.  As  laxative,  use  senna  tea,  peach  leaves,  or  roots  of  mayapples,  dan- 

delion roots,  butternut  leaves  or  roots,  usually  boiled.  (Hawse) 

329.  Jerusalem  oak  seed  were  boiled,  sweetened,  and  given  for  intestinal 

parasites.  (Bruton) 

330.  Consumption.  Spignet  was  prescribed  for  consumption.  (Winston) 

331.  Dried  mullen  leaves,  sweet  gum  bark,  yellow  root,  rock  candy,  and 

corn  liquor,  when  mixed,  is  cure  for  tuberculosis.  Brown,  cf.  1191. 
(Reed) 

332.  Tea  from  butterfly  roots  is  good  for  any  kind  of  lung  trouble,  includ- 

ing inflammation  of  lungs.  (Jones) 

333.  For  consumption,  drink  fresh,  warm  beef  blood.  (Jones) 

334.  For  consumption,  use  liquid  made  from  milkweed  and  hot  water.  (Harris) 

335.  Corns.  Snake  oil  has  therapeutic  value  as  penetrating  property  and  is 

wonderful  for  corns  and  callous  places.  (E.  Wilson) 

336.  To  get  rid  of  corns,  rub  each  corn  nine  times  with  a snail  without  a 

shell.  (M.  Abernethy) 

337.  Coughs . For  coughs,  use  red  pepper  mixed  with  butter  and  sugar.  (Jones) 

338.  For  coughs,  use  horehound  leaves  and  horehound  candy.  Brown,  cf.  1208. 

(Jones) 

339.  Use  mullein  flower  tea  for  colds  and  coughs.  (Jones) 

340.  For  coughs  and  sore  throat,  use  tea  made  from  anyone  of  the  following: 

boneset,  catnip,  cocklebur,  golden  rod,  or  marigold.  (Jones) 

341.  Virginia  bluebell  was  prescribed  for  chest  ailments.  (The  State) 

342.  Coughs  are  cured  by  teas  of  mullein  and  tame  "cumfrey"  (probably 

confort).  Brown,  cf.  1209-12.  (Winston) 

343.  Coughs  were  treated  with  the  following:  leaves  of  mullein  boiled  into 

pulp,  then  strained  to  cool,  and  then  mixed  with  sugar  or  honey  and 
some  vinegar,  and  a few  drops  of  brandy — to  be  taken  several  times 
daily.  Brown,  cf.  1211.  (Harris) 

344.  For  coughs,  drink  mixture  of  three  drops  of  kerosene  and  one  teaspoon 

of  sugar.  Brown,  cf.  1209.  (Harris) 
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345.  Use  pine  needles  steeped  in  sorghum  for  coughs.  (Jones) 

346.  The  juice  of  onion  and  sugar  baked  in  saucer  on  hearth  was  given  for 

coughs.  (Bruton) 

347.  For  coughs,  give  teaspoon  of  sugar  with  drop  of  kerosene.  (Brown) 

348.  Shoemake  tea,  made  from  the  red,  velvety  berries  with  sugar  added,  is 

good  for  coughs.  (Brown) 

349.  According  to  herb  doctors  of  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  the  properties  of 

white  pine  and  balsam  are  used  in  making  cough  syrup.  (The  State) 

350.  White  pine  bark  was  used  in  treating  coughs  and  chest  troubles.  (The 

State) 

351.  Leaves  and  stems  of  pennyroyal  were  brewed  as  tea  for  infants'  coughs 

and  colds.  (Reed) 

352.  Kraut  juice  is  considered  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  coughs.  (Parris) 

353.  Sumac  berries  mixed  with  honey  make  good  cough  syrup.  (The  State) 

354.  Use  liver  tea  made  from  wahoo,  turtlehead,  and  dogwood  for  curing  cuts 

and  sores — and  as  cough  remedy.  (The  State) 

355.  Tea  made  from  wild  cherry  bark  and  bloodroot  was  used  for  coughs  and 

chest  troubles.  Brown,  cf.  1214.  (The  State) 

356.  For  coughs  and  colds,  use  bark  of  wild  cherry,  boiled  with  horehound, 

and  sometimes  mixed  with  whiskey.  (T,  Davis) 

357.  Wild  cherry  bark  tea,  bitter  to  taste,  will  stop  a hacking  cough. 

Brown,  cf.  1214.  (The  State) 

358.  For  colds  and  pulmonary  troubles,  drink  dittanty  tea,  balm  of  Gilead, 

or  pine  buds  steeped  in  whiskey.  Brown,  cf.  1215.  (The  State) 

359.  For  coughs,  use  one  of  the  following  remedies:  onion  and  sugar; 

cinders  in  whiskey;  a mixture  of  honey,  vinegar,  and  butter;  and 
cherry  bark,  alum,  and  honey.  Brown,  cf.  1219.  (Brown) 

360.  For  persistent  coughs,  use  mixture  of  honey,  butter,  and  vinegar,  heated 

on  hearth  and  doled  out  by  the  spoonful  all  night.  Brown,  cf.  1219. 
(Bruton) 

361.  Cramps . Wild  verbena  tea  was  a cure  for  cramps.  (Jones) 

362.  Pepper  grass  was  used  to  make  tea  for  cramps.  (Brown) 

363.  A pan  of  water  under  the  bed  at  night  was  good  for  cramps.  (Brown) 

364.  To  cure  cramps  in  the  feet,  turn  your  shoes  bottom  side  up  before  going 

to  bed.  Brown,  1240-41.  (P.  Yates) 

365.  To  cure  foot  cramps,  turn  your  shoes  bottom  side  up  before  you  go  to 

bed.  Brown,  1240-41.  (Gums) 

366.  Sleep  with  shoes  under  bed  as  a cure  for  cramps.  Brown,  cf.  1240-41. 

(Flynt) 

367.  Croup.  For  croup,  take  concoction  called  "Quaker,"  a combination  of 

sugar,  butter,  and  vinegar — keep  warm  and  take  at  intervals.  Brown, 
cf.  1251.  (Harris) 

368.  A flannel  cloth  dipped  in  camphor,  turpentine,  and  kerosene  was 

standard  treatment  for  croup.  Brown,  cf.  1255.  (Brown) 

369.  Ground  ivy  tea  was  popular  for  coughs. (Jones) 

370.  A hot  poultice  of  lard  and  fried  onions  was  used  to  cure  or  relieve 

croup — sometimes  mixed  with  camphor  and  turpentine.  (Jones) 

371.  For  croup,  kill  polecat  and  render  it  for  grease,  which  is  to  be  taken 

three  times  daily.  (Harris) 

372.  One  teaspoon  of  chamber  pot  lye,  taken  at  intervals  for  croup^  accord- 

ing to  "bush  medicine"  practice.  (Harris) 

373.  Cuts.  Clear  liquid  from  balsam  blisters  is  excellent  cure  for  cuts 

and  sores.  (Parris) 

374.  For  ordinary  cuts  and  bruises,  apply  juice  of  knot  grass.  (Jones) 

375.  A poultice  of  jimson  weed  blossoms  is  applied  as  a pain  killer  of 

serious  wounds.  (Jones) 
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376.  Powdered  dried  rose  stems  or  crushed  squash  seeds  are  used  to  heal  cuts. 

(Jones) 

377.  The  "smoke"  from  puffball  fungus,  mixed  with  hog  lard,  is  used  to  heal 

infections  in  scratches  and  cuts.  (T.  Davis) 

378.  Apply  beef  tallow  to  cuts  and  scratches  to  heal  and  prevent  scarring. 

(Harris) 

379.  Green  tobacco  leaves  were  used  to  treat  cuts,  bruises,  bullet  wounds 

as  well  as  stings  and  bites.  Brown,  cf.  1266.  (Jones) 

380.  Apply  turpentine  to  cuts  and  scratches  to  kill  germs  and  remove  sore- 

ness. Brown,  cf.  1268.  (Harris) 

381.  Apply  kerosene  to  prevent  soreness  and  infection  in  fresh  cuts.  (Harris) 

382.  Soot  is  used  for  cuts.  Brown,  1269.  (Bruton) 

383.  The  "most  poisonous"  day  is  August  27 — for  bruises  or  scratches  on  that 

day  need  special  care  and  treatment  to  prevent  infection.  (Jones) 

384.  Deafness . Groundhog  oil  is  a true  remedy  for  those  who  cannot  hear. 

(Parris) 

385.  Cabbage  juice  is  dropped  into  ears  to  prevent  deafness.  (Chapman) 

386.  Delirium  Tremens.  Give  eel  toddy  to  cure  delirium  tremens  or  sot 

drunkenness:  Toddy  made  by  using  live  eel,  soaked  in  whiskey,  but 

eel  removed  before  it  dies  in  whiskey.  If  no  eel  available,  use 
snake  for  ailment.  (Harris) 

387.  Diabetes.  "Septnight"  (sic)  will  cure  diabetes.  (Tartan) 

388.  Gather  roots  of  low  huckleberry  bushes  and  wash  them;  boil  roots  in 

water  and  strain  juice;  put  in  cool  place  for  later  use  in  lowering 
blood  sugar  in  diabetes.  (Harris) 

389.  Diarrhea.  For  diarrhea  ("summer  complaint"),  use  drink  made  from  bark 

of  peachtree  root  and  allowed  to  stand  until  pink;  it  is  very  effi- 
cacious. (T.  Davis) 

390.  For  upset  stomach,  scrape  bark  off  peach  tree  downward  and  boil  and 

serve  as  drink.  To  cure  diarrhea,  scrape  it  upward  and  serve  as 
drink.  (Boyle) 

391.  Tea  made  from  peach  bark  was  used  by  children  with  upset  stomachs. 

(Brown) 

392.  Blackberry  wine  is  good  when  boiled  down  for  diarrhea,  both  for  chil- 

dren and  adults.  (Mrs.  E.  0.  Hall) 

393.  Blackberry  juice  or  wine  and  brandy  were  used  for  variety  of  bowel  dis- 

orders. (Jones) 

394.  Elderberry  bark,  scraped  and  put  in  cold  water,  relieves  upset  stomach. 

(Jones) 

395.  Peppermint  is  effective  for  sick  stomach.  (Reed) 

396.  To  relieve  diarrhea,  chew  the  inside  bark  of  blackjack  tree.  (Brown) 

397.  For  diarrhea  or  flux,  use  ragweed  tea,  made  by  steeping  fresh  leaves 

in  cold  water.  (Jones) 

398.  Slippery  elm  bark,  boiled  down  to  thick  ooze,  relieved  variety  of 

digestive  ailments.  (Jones) 

399.  Sweet  fern  tea  was  popular  as  stomach  regulator.  (Jones) 

400.  Use  wild  artichoke  tea  and  white  oak  bark  for  flux.  (Jones) 

401.  Sliced  cumphrey  (comfort)  roots  soaked  in  cold  water  for  diarrhea. 

Brown,  1278.  (Jones) 

402.  Comfort  root  (perhaps  calamus  root)  was  used  for  stomach  ailments. 

Brown,  cf.  1278.  (Bruton) 

403.  Diphtheria  For  diphtheria  ("diptree") , use  vinegar  and  kerosene  mixed, 

or  a poultice  of  salt.  (Harris) 

404.  For  diphtheria  use  small  amount  of  black  gunpowder  and  washed  down  with 

buttermilk.  (Jones) 

405.  Dropsy.  For  dropsy  ("edema"),  use  sourwood  bark  tea  and  flour,  made 

into  pills.  Brown,  1303.  (Jones) 
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406.  To  treat  dropsy,  use  elder  bark  steeped  in  vinegar  in  which  rusty  nails 

and  bolts  have  been  soaked.  Brown,  cf.  1299f.  (Jones) 

407.  For  dropsy,  drink  tea  made  from  boiled  cowslip  plants.  (Jones) 

408.  Mullein  plant  leaves,  made  into  tea,  were  good  for  heart  dropsy.  Brown, 

cf.  1301.  (Bruton) 

409.  For  dropsy,  use  leeches.  (Jones) 

410.  Drunkenness.  Eating  raw  cabbage  is  supposed  "to  preserve  a man  from 

drunkenness."  See  386.  (Chapman) 

411.  Dysentery.  Blackberry  roots  boiled  with  persimmons  and  water  were 

used  for  dysentery.  (Hawse) 

412.  Blackberry  wine  was  used  for  dysentery  or  flux.  Brown,  cf.  1308. 

(Brown) 

413.  To  check  the  bowels,  use  dewberry  root  or  blackberry  root.  Brown, 

cf.  1308.  (Jones) 

414.  Scraping  and  eating  a raw  apple  was  a sure  cure  for  dysentery,  and 

another  treatment  called  for  beating  up  fire  coals  in  water.  (Brown) 

415.  For  chronic  dysentery,  use  liquid  made  from  scraped  logweed  boiled  in 

water.  (Harris) 

416.  Ginger  root  and  spices  as  a tea  were  used  for  dysentery.  (Bruton) 

417.  Mustard  is  good  for  dysentery.  (Reed) 

418.  A handful  of  brown  wool  or  hair  from  stems  of  fern  cooked  in  milk  is 

cure  for  dysentery.  (Wiley) 

419.  For  summer  complaint  or  any  Dog-Day  malady,  nail  a horseshoe  to  the 

front  door,  with  points  up  to  hold  in  the  good  luck.  (Harris) 

420.  Dyspepsia.  For  dyspepsia,  use  liquid  made  from  wild  poplar  soaked  in 

hot  water.  (Harris) 

421.  For  dyspepsia  as  well  as  dropsy,  give  two  tablespoons  four  times  daily 

of  a strained  mixture  of  dandelion  root  boiled  in  water.  (Jones) 

422.  The  lining  of  a chicken  gizzard,  dried  and  powdered,  is  a prime  reme- 

dy for  dyspepsia  and  stomach  cramps.  (Jones) 

423.  Earache.  To  cure  earache,  drop  a little  warm  onion  juice  into  ear. 

Brown,  1323.  (M.  Abernethy) 

424.  For  earache,  take  stick  off  ash  tree,  put  it  in  fire,  and  after  juice 

bubbles  off,  put  it  in  a child's  ear.  (Boyle) 

425.  Hot  coffee  when  put  into  ear  is  also  good  for  earache.  (Boyle) 

426.  Hold  a hot  onion  against  the  ear  to  draw  out  soreness.  Brown,  cf.  1323f. 

(Harris) 

427.  For  earache,  put  two  or  three  drops  of  sweet  oil  in  ear.  Brown,  1332. 

(Harris) 

428.  Live  coal  is  placed  in  a cup  and  covered  with  sugar,  and  smoke  there- 

from is  funneled  into  ear  to  cure  earache.  Brown,  1335.  (Brown) 

429.  Tobacco  smoke  when  blown  into  the  ear  from  a pipestem  is  a remedy  for 

earache.  Brown,  1138.  (T.  Davis) 

430.  Blow  cigarette  smoke  into  the  ear  to  relieve  pain.  (Harris) 

431.  Wash  corruption  out  of  ears  with  salt  water.  (Harris) 

432.  Eczema.  For  eczema,  apply  the  extract  from  dried  cypress  balls  , which 

taste  like  turpentine,  or  the  honey- like  liquid  of  green  cypress 
balls.  (Harris) 

433.  For  eczema,  use  the  green  hull  of  a black  walnut,  turned  inside  out, 

and  rub  on  the  affected  part.  (Harris) 

434.  Eczema  and  tetter  are  treated  by  use  of  rain  water  ("spunk  water") 

caught  in  a stump.  (Jones) 

435.  Erysipelas . For  erysipelas,  use  slippery  elm  bark,  soaked  until  slimy 

mass  is  produced  and  used  for  poulticing  and  reducing  pain  in  the 
body.  (T.  Davis) 

436.  Eye  Ailments.  Sassafras  tea  was  good  for  the  eyes.  (Reed) 
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437.  Pitch  from  new  growth  of  sassafras  bushes,  sliced,  placed  in  cold 

water,  and  kept  until  slippery  is  soothing  for  sore  eyes.  (T.  Davis) 

438.  Golden  seal  is  good  for  sore  eyes,  according  to  "yarb"  doctors.  (Jones) 

439.  The  blossoms,  leaves,  stems,  and  roots  of  lily  of  the  valley,  when 

distilled,  are  good  for  sore  eyes.  (Harris) 

440.  Eating  cooked  cabbage  is  supposed  to  improve  eyesight.  (Chapman) 

441.  Eyebright  was  so  named  because  it  was  a remedy  for  defective  eyesight; 

some  thought  it  would  restore  vision.  (Dare) 

442.  Owl  grease  and  galls  would  strengthen  eyesight.  (Dr.  John  Brickell, 

1737)  Brown,  cf.  1365ff. 

443.  Drop  a flax  seed  into  corner  of  eye  to  get  out  trash  or  foreign  object. 

Brown,  cf.  1388.  (Harris) 

444.  Feet . For  frozen  feet  ("cold-hurt"),  smoke  them  over  a smoldering  fire, 

either  cedar  or  pine.  (Harris) 

445.  Felon.  Use  pepper  pode  on  felons.  Brown,  1407.  (Jones) 

446.  For  bone  felon  (whitlow),  apply  ointment  made  of  cloverine  salve  and 

ceyenne  peper,  mixed  together,  to  burn  out  inflammation  and  reduce 
fever.  Brown,  cf.  1407.  (Harris) 

447 . Fever . For  fever,  use  various  kinds  of  cherry  bark  alone  or  with  dog- 

wood and  willow  bark,  distilled  as  a synthetic  quinine.  Brown,  cf. 
1419  and  1455.  (Hawse) 

448.  To  reduce  fever,  use  steamed  collard  leaves  and  place  them  around  the 

neck  and  on  chest  of  patient.  Brown,  cf.  1420f.  (Harris) 

449.  Rattlesnake  fat  was  used  as  salve  for  pain  in  limbs;  and  skin  stripped 

from  snake,  laid  in  water,  was  given  to  fever  patients.  (Wiley) 

450.  According  to  Dr.  John  Brickell,  author  of  Natural  History  of  North- 

Carolina,  old  skins  cast  off  by  rattlesnakes  were  remedies  for  fever; 
so  is  their  gall  mixed  with  clay  as  remedy  for  fever  and  smallpox. 

(E.  Wilson) 

451.  According  to  herb  doctors  of  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  joe-pye  weed, 

juniper  berries,  wild  ginger,  elderberries,  and  calamus  Great  Spirit 
Tea,  used  in  treating  fevers.  (The  State) 

452.  Boneset  tea  is  good  for  old-time  grippe  and  fever.  (Reed) 

453.  Boneset  tea,  a very  bitter  concoction,  is  a remedy  for  fever.  (Winston) 

454.  For  high  fever,  wrap  body  in  green  jimson  weed  leaves  to  cause  patient 

to  sweat.  Brown,  cf.  1432.  (Harris) 

455.  Snakeroot  will  cure  fever.  Brown,  1450f.  (P.  Yates) 

456.  Tea  made  from  balm  or  black  snakeroot  is  prescribed  for  fever.  Brown, 

cf.  1451.  (Winston) 

457.  Butterfly  root  is  used  to  induce  heavy  sweats  in  cases  of  fever.  (Jones) 

458.  Spicewood  tea  is  used  to  reduce  fever.  (T.  Davis) 

459.  Bread  and  milk  as  poultice  were  used  to  "draw  fever"  from  inflamed 

surfaces.  (T.  Davis) 

460.  Backwoodsmen  used  wild  cress  to  sweat  out  fever.  (Wiley) 

461.  St.  John's  plant  was  used  to  reduce  fever.  (Brown) 

462.  For  fever,  cut  up  several  Irish  potatoes  in  small  pieces,  cover  with 

cold  water,  and  let  stand  for  several  hours,  before  drinking. 
(Abernathy) 

463.  Use  tea  made  from  sumac  leaves  for  hay  fever.  (Jones) 

464.  Fever  Blisters.  Yellow  root  was  prescribed  for  fever  blisters.  (Brown) 

465.  Kissing  a red-headed  person  will  cure  fever  blisters.  Brown,  1469, 

and  Clark,  cf.  194.  (Dare) 

466.  Fits.  Paint  about  wrists  and  ankles  of  patient  with  bluing  used  in 

laundering  to  stop  convulsions  from  high  fever.  (Harris) 

467.  People  with  fits  were  advised  to  eat  chinaberry  balls.  (Brown) 

468.  To  relieve  child  of  fits,  place  him  in  a warm  bath  and  sprinkle  cold 
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water  on  the  head.  You  may  add  salt  or  powdered  mustard  to  warm 
water.  After  drying  the  child,  rub  with  spirits  of  hartshorn  oil 
and  apply  mustard  poultice  to  feet.  (Harris) 

469.  Fractures.  The  knitting  of  broken  bones  was  hastened  by  taking  the 

roots  of  Solomon's  seal  in  ale.  (Dare) 

470.  Freckles.  To  get  rid  of  freckles,  wash  your  face  in  old  stump  water, 

preferably  from  old  oak  stump.  Brown,  1521.  (West) 

471.  Apply  mixture  of  one  dram  of  muriatic  acid  (HC1)  and  a half  pint  of 

rain  water  and  a half  teaspoonful  of  lavender.  (Harris) 

472.  Frostbite.  Turnips  roasted  in  ashes  comforted  frostbitten  heels. 

(T.  Davis) 

473.  Gall  Stones.  Sassafras,  meaning  in  Latin  "stone  breaking,"  was  used 

as  remedy  for  gall  stones.  (Dare) 

474.  Gout . For  gout,  dose  daily  a pint  of  liquid  made  from  burdock  (of  aster 

family)  roots,  seed  or  leaves,  boiled  in  water.  (Harris) 

475.  Blossoms,  leaves,  stems,  and  roots  of  the  lily  of  the  valley,  after 

distillation.  (Jones) 

476.  Gravel.  For  gravel,  use  tea  made  from  sunflower  seed,  prickly  pear, 

and  green  coffee.  (Jones) 

477.  For  gravel  in  kidneys  and  bladder,  give  patient  a liquid  made  from 

hot  water  and  an  ounce  of  wild  violets.  (Harris) 

478.  Growths.  Use  the  juice  of  pokeberry  root  for  tumors.  (Green) 

479.  Hair.  For  dandruff,  rub  head  thoroughly  with  rubbing  alcohol,  wash 

scalp  with  tar  soap,  rinse  with  rubbing  alcohol,  and  rub  hair  and 
scalp  with  alcohol.  (Harris) 

480.  Tea  made  from  peach  leaves  and  sulphur  was  used  for  dandruff.  (Jones) 

481.  Headache.  Burning  hair  from  your  comb  will  cause  headache.  (The  State) 

482.  Conjure  doctors  took  few  hairs  from  sufferer's  head  and  hid  them  in 

secret  place  to  cure  headache.  Brown,  cf.  1573.  (Jones) 

483.  Headaches  would  be  cleared  away  if  brains  were  eaten.  Brown,  cf.  1586. 

(Dr.  John  Brickell,  1737) 

484.  Packs  of  catnip  and  dock  leaves  were  cures  for  nervous  headaches. 

(Harris) 

485.  Smear  the  brow  with  crushed  onions  for  headaches.  (P.  Yates) 

486.  Bathing  the  forehead  with  water  in  which  a few  sunflower  seed  have 

been  placed  will  ease  headache.  (P.  Yates) 

487.  According  to  herb  doctors  in  mountains,  wax  myrtle  makes  a tea  to 

cure  headaches.  (The  State) 

488.  Apply  bucket  of  hot  water  to  the  feet  to  cure  headaches.  (Brown) 

489.  For  neuralgia,  apply  mullein  leaves  soaked  in  vinegar  to  the  affected 

part.  (Harris) 

490.  For  headache,  apply  to  forehead  two  thin  slices  of  white  potato,  sprin- 

kled with  cinnamon  and  covered  with  red  bandanna.  (Harris) 

491.  Induce  paralyzing  headache  by  eating  large  dish  of  store-bought  vanilla 

ice  cream  to  get  rid  of  normal  headache.  (Harris) 

492.  Lady  slipper,  a wild  mountain  orchid,  is  good  for  nervousness  and 

headaches.  (Jones) 

493.  For  headache,  tie  around  the  head  a pulp  made  of  peach  leaves.  Brown, 

cf.  1600.  (Harris) 

494.  To  cure  a headache,  tie  around  the  head  a string  wrapped  in  brown  paper 

that  has  been  dipped  in  vinegar.  Brown,  1604.  (The  State) 

495.  For  headache,  wrap  head  with  brown  paper  (like  turban),  saturated  with 

salted  vinegar  and  let  it  remain  until  vinegar  eats  up  salt.  Cf. 

Use  of  silk  handkerchief  around  neck  for  neuralgia.  Brown,  cf.  1604. 
(M.  Abernethy) 

496.  For  headache,  use  soaked  brown  wrapping  paper  in  vinegar  and  bind  to 
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forehead,  covered  with  white  cloth;  a collard  leaf  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  brown  paper.  Brown,  1604f.  (Harris) 

497.  Pour  one  tablespoon  of  salt  on  head  and  keep  it  moistened  with  vinegar 

as  a cure  for  headache.  (Harris) 

498.  Heart  Trouble.  Foxglove  or  digitalis  strengthens  the  cardiac  muscles. 

(Reed) 

499.  Digitalis,  made  into  a tea,  is  good  for  heart  ailments.  (T.  Davis) 

500.  According  to  1960  U.  S . Dispensatory,  Convallaria  majalis  "exerts  an 

effect  upon  the  heart  similar  to  that  of  digitalis.  (Chapman) 

501.  Chewing  root  of  ginseng  was  used  to  ward  off  heart  attack.  (Reed) 

502.  Hunt  leaf  is  good  for  the  weak  heart.  (Tartan) 

503.  According  to  herb  doctors,  lily  of  the  valley  in  small  doses  is  said 

to  strengthen  the  heart.  (The  State) 

504.  Use  heart-shaped  mint  for  heart  ailments.  (Wellman) 

505.  Hiccough.  Put  a broomstraw  in  your  hair,  and  it  will  stop  the  hiccups. 

(Thompson) 

506.  The  seed  of  dill  was  eaten  to  cure  hiccoughs.  (Dare) 

507.  Use  damson  preserves,  made  from  five  pounds  of  damsons  and  four  pounds 

of  sugar,  to  make  tart  syrup  for  curing  or  stopping  hiccups.  Brown, 
1635.  (Harris) 

508.  Hold  the  little  fingers  together  as  near  as  possible  without  touching 

and  walk  twenty  steps.  Brown,  cf.  1632.  (Harris) 

509.  For  hiccoughs,  drink  nine  sips  of  water,  taken  one  at  a time  at  one- 

second  intervals.  Brown,  cf.  1649-50,  and  Clark,  cf.  218.  (Jones) 

510.  Slowly  sip  nine  swallows  of  water  without  breathing  and  press  hard 

against  base  of  neck.  Brown,  cf.  1650,  and  Clark,  cf.  218.  (Harris) 

511.  A cup  of  cold  water  thrown  into  the  face  will  cure  bad  cases  of 

hiccoughs.  (Jones) 

512.  Hives.  When  the  baby  has  hives,  give  it  alder  tea.  (The  State) 

513.  When  baby  has  the  hives,  give  it  red  alder  tea.  (P.  Yates) 

514.  Catnip  tea  given  to  baby  will  cure  the  hives.  (Flynt) 

515.  To  bring  out  hives,  use  seneca  snakeroot  tea.  (Jones) 

516.  For  hives,  use  maple  leaf  tea.  (Jones) 

517.  Best  medicine  for  child  is  to  wrap  an  onion  in  a wet  rag,  cook  in  the 

ashes  and  then  strain  juice  and  mix  with  sugar;  it  will  put  child 
to  sleep  and  cure  the  hives.  (Boyle) 

518.  For  breaking  out  hives,  use  sheep  tea.  (Jones) 

519.  If  a baby  has  hives,  have  a person  who  has  never  seen  his  father 

"scarify"  it;  that  is,  cut  a tiny  slit  in  its  back  and  draw  out 
blood,  a process  sometimes  called  "cupping."  (P.  Yates) 

520.  Hydrophobia.  Mint  mixed  with  salt  is  helpful  in  treating  bites  of 

mad  dogs.  (Jones) 

521.  The  madstone  ("India  Stone"),  not  related  to  stone  from  stomach  of 

the  deer,  supposedly  came  through  Virginia  when  merchant  gave  it 
to  Capt.  Samuel  Pointer  in  1800.  It  cured  rabies  caused  by  dog 
bites;  the  stone  was  removed  from  wound  every  three  hours  and  soaked 
in  lukewarm  water.  (Upon  death  of  Pointer  in  1914,  the  stone  was 
given  to  medical  department  of  U.  N.  C.,  Chapel  Hill.)  Brown,  cf. 
1693,  and  Clark,  cf.  187.  (Nichols) 

522.  Indigestion.  Eating  green  apples  causes  stomachache.  (Goerch) 

523.  Blackberry  wine  was  used  to  ease  or  stop  stomachache.  (Harris) 

524.  Silkweed  root  is  good  for  poor  digestion,  weak  heart,  and  rheumatism. 

(Tartan) 

525.  Give  calamus  root  for  indigestion.  Brown,  1705-6.  (The  State) 

526.  Tea  made  from  soot,  catnip,  and  calamus  root  was  sweetened  and 

spooned  into  infants  for  better  digestion.  (T.  Davis) 
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527. 


Infection.  Use  turpentine  and  pine  resin  for  various  infections. 

(Parris) 

528.  A piece  of  fat  meat  applied  to  a thorn  in  the  flesh  will  draw  it  out. 

(Flynt) 

529.  Dried  and  powdered  butterfly  root,  when  dusted  on  open  sore,  will  pre- 

vent proud  flesh.  Brown,  1739.  (Jones) 

530.  To  eat  out  proud  flesh,  insert  several  maggots.  (J.  D.  Clark) 

531.  Influenza.  To  cure  grippe,  hang  your  hat  on  the  bedpost  and  drink 

whiskey  until  you  see  two  hats.  (M.  Abernethy) 

532.  Sprinkle  liquid  made  from  castor  oil  and  turpentine  on  children's  hair 

to  prevent  flu.  (Harris) 

533.  Rub  tallow  on  collard  leaves  and  spread  over  body  of  patient  and  then 

cover  with  flannel.  (Harris) 

534.  Tea  made  from  yellow  mullein  flowers  was  used  to  prevent  influenza  and 

pneumonia.  (Jones) 

535.  Insomnia.  The  bloom  of  poppy  placed  under  pillow  will  bring  sleep. 

(Reed) 

536.  The  juice  of  lettuce  with  oil  of  roses,  when  applied  to  forehead, 

produces  sleep.  (Dare) 

537.  Itch.  Hog  grease  mixed  with  sulphur  will  cure  itch  after  several  appli- 

cations; bathing  often  is  necessary.  (J.  D.  Clark) 

538.  For  itch,  use  sulphur  mixed  with  molasses  or  lard  or  hogsfoot  oil 

to  make  salve  to  be  spread  over  body.  (Harris) 

539.  For  seven-year  itch,  apply  ointment  of  peach  tree  roots  and  lard.  (Jones) 

540.  Apply  carbolic  acid  to  cure  seven-year  itch.  (Jones) 

541.  Use  bloodroot  tea  for  seven-year  itch.  (Jones) 

542.  For  itch,  use  boiled  pokeroot  and  a bath  to  cure  it.  Brown,  cf.  1750. 

(Brown) 

543.  Stems  of  balsam  plants  rubbed  over  itching  palms  three  times  daily  for 

five  days  will  cure  itch.  (Reed) 

544.  For  ground  itch,  use  clean  white  sand  in  the  tobacco  curing  barn,  walk 

over  it  and  then  go  to  the  pump  and  run  water  into  porch  sink,  and 
then  stand  in  the  cold  water.  (Harris) 

545.  Jaundice.  Yellow  bark  of  barberries  was  good  for  jaundice.  (Dare) 

546.  Yellow  jaundice  can  be  cured  with  mayapple  root.  (P.  Yates) 

547.  "Yeller  janders"  is  treated  with  large  doses  of  saffron  tea.  (Jones) 

548.  Bark  of  wild  cherry,  put  in  cold  water  and  drunk  after  it  has  become 

pinkish  red  in  color,  will  cure  yellow  jaundice.  Brown,  1757.  (Reed) 

549.  Kidney  Trouble.  In  "yarb"  doctoring,  use  black  golver  (Culver's  root) 

for  the  kidneys.  (The  State) 

550.  The  juniper  berry,  unique  in  qualities,  is  powerful  remedy  for  some 

kidney  troubles.  (The  State) 

551.  Tea  made  from  huckleberry  leaves  or  from  water  cress  is  a remedy  for 

kidney  trouble.  (The  State) 

552.  Ivy  tea  when  brewed  is  cure  for  kidney  ailments.  (The  State) 

553.  Ground  ivy  tea  and  barberry  leaves  were  used  in  treating  kidney  ills. 

(Jones) 

554.  Spikenard  root  tea  was  used  for  kidney  ailments.  (Jones) 

555.  Golden  seal,  used  by  herb  doctors,  was  good  for  kidney  troubles.  (Jones) 

556.  For  kidney  troubles,  use  a hunk  of  bark  from  the  she-balsam  and  brew 

as  a tea.  (Jones) 

557.  "Yeller  Root"  helps  kidney  trouble  and  puts  new  lining  in  ulcerated 

stomach.  (Tartan) 

558.  The  juice  of  the  queen  of  the  meadow  is  good  for  the  kidneys.  Brown, 

cf.  1763.  (Boyle) 

559.  Ratsbane  (ratsvane)  is  used  in  treating  kidney  trouble.  Brown,  cf.  1764. 

(Tartan) 
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Watermelon  seed  made  into  a tea  was  good  in  stimulating  the  kidneys. 

Brown,  1765.  (T.  Davis) 

Indian  flints  are  good  for  persons  suffering  from  kidney  trouble, 
provided  that  they  are  boiled  in  water  and  the  water  is  drunk 
regularly.  (The  State) 

Liver  Trouble.  To  cure  liver  troubles,  use  liverwort  whose  three  lobes 
are  shaped  like  a liver  and  are  spotted  purple.  (Dare) 

Pale-blue  hepatica  was  given  to  patients  with  liver  disorders.  (The  State) 
Liver  tea  made  from  wahoo,  turtlehead,  dogwood  and  other  plants  is 
excellent  for  liver  troubles.  (The  State) 

Wild  cucumber  peelings  soaked  in  corn  whiskey  is  good  for  liver  troubles. 
Brown,  cf.  1775.  (Jones) 

Bloodroot  was  used  in  treating  liver  troubles.  Brown,  cf.  1774.  (Jones) 

If  you  marry  three  times,  your  liver  automatically  turns  white.  (Hall) 
Lockjaw.  If  a nail  is  stuck  in  the  foot  and  the  nail  isn't  greased 

immediately  with  hog  lard,  you  will  have  lockjaw.  Brown,  cf.  1781-90. 
(Hicks) 

A rusty  nail,  if  stumbled  upon,  was  greased  with  lard  and  filed  away 
to  prevent  infection  of  the  wound.  Brown,  cf.  1781ff.  (Jones) 

Infection  from  rusty  nail  can  be  prevented  by  driving  the  nail  into 
a tree  to  keep  out  soreness.  Brown,  cf.  1786-7.  (Brown) 

Smoke  from  burnt  wool  was  forced  into  wounds  made  by  nails.  Brown, 
cf.  1795.  (Brown) 

To  cure  a nail  wound,  smoke  it  with  a woolen  rag.  Brown,  cf.  1795. 

(Harris) 

Malaria.  To  prevent  malaria,  use  mixture  of  sulphur  and  molasses.  (Harris) 
Calomel  was  used  to  prevent  malaria.  (News  and  Observer) 

The  Indians  over  a long  time  used  the  bark  of  dogwood  for  diseases, 
especially  malaria.  Brown,  cf.  1799.  (The  State) 

Measles . Boneset  tea,  made  from  dried  bark  and  steeped  in  boiling 
water,  was  good  in  breaking  out  measles.  (Bruton) 

Seneca  snakeroot  tea  for  measles  that  had  to  be  "brought  out."  (Jones) 
Sheep  tea  was  used  for  breaking  out  measles.  Brown,  cf.  1806.  (Brown) 

Boil  dry  corn  shucks  and  drink  liquid  to  break  out  measles.  Brown, 
cf.  1811.  (Harris) 

Fodder  tea  was  used  to  relieve  measles.  Brown,  cf.  1811.  (Brown) 

Hot  pine  tea  was  swallowed  to  aid  recovery  from  measles.  (T.  Davis) 

Dose  patient  every  two  hours  with  Virginia  snakeroot  boiled  in  water. 
(Harris) 

For  measles,  take  hot  lemonade  at  intervals.  (Harris) 

Sassafras  root  and  bark,  boiled  and  sweetened,  was  used  to  break  out 
measles.  Brown,  1819.  (Bruton) 

Spicewood  tea  was  used  to  break  out  measles.  Brown,  1820.  (Reed) 

Spicewood  is  used  to  make  liquid  called  "measle  tea."  Brown,  cf.  1820. 
(Tartan) 

Mortification  and  Euthanasia.  For  incurable  patients,  ease  pillows 
out  from  under  the  head  of  the  patient  to  hasten  death  and  show  mercy 
upon  the  desperate.  (Harris) 

Inject  strong  beef  tea  or  soup  to  prolong  life  of  cancerous  or  des- 
perate patient.  (Harris) 

Mump s . If  you  have  mumps,  grease  the  jaws  with  the  grease  from  a hog's 
jawbone  for  immediate  relief.  Brown,  cf.  1828-29,  1831.  (Hall) 

For  mumps,  apply  hog's  foot  oil  and  a few  drops  of  turpentine  to  the 
affected  parts.  See  589.  (Harris) 

For  mumps,  fry  two  eggs  in  rancid  hog's  foot  oil  or  kerosene  and  apply 
to  affected  jaw — and  repeat  eggs  as  often  as  necessary.  Clark, 
cf.  225.  (Harris^ 
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592.  For  mumps,  apply  warm  poultice  of  linseed  or  bread  and  milk  to  the 

swollen  parts.  Brown,  cf.  1830.  (Harris) 

593.  For  mumps,  grease  the  neck  on  both  sides  with  sardines.  Clark,  cf.  225. 

(Harris) 

594.  For  mumps,  use  mild  laxative  or  nitre  in  barley  water;  cover  neck  with 

warm  flannel.  (Harris) 

595.  Muscular  Condition.  Rattlesnake  oil  will  limber  sore  and  stiff  muscles. 

(The  State) 

596.  Witch  hazel  twig  tea,  prepared  by  using  twenty  pounds  of  the  twigs  of 

witch  hazel  to  make  a gallon  of  tea,  is  used  for  neuralgia,  muscular 
pains  and  other  complaints.  (The  State) 

597.  Nausea.  Use  weak  ice  tea  with  spoon  and  half  of  sugar  and  large  slice 

of  lemon  to  a glass  to  stop  nausea.  (Harris) 

598.  Mint  was  used  for  nausea.  (Bruton) 

599.  Neck  Pains.  To  eliminate  a crick  in  the  neck,  according  to  "brush 

medicine,"  rub  your  neck  against  the  spot  where  hogs  have  rooted  and 
left  a splotch  of  dried  mud— to  jolt  neck  back  to  normal  position. 
Brown,  cf.  1838-40.  (Harris) 

600.  If  you  wake  up  with  a crick  in  your  neck,  wear  a horse's  collar  around 

your  neck  until  after  lunch,  and  the  crick  will  disappear.  (Hall) 

601.  Nervousness . Tea  brewed  from  lady-slipper  was  good  as  nerve  tonic. 

Brown,  1847.  (Reed) 

602.  To  relieve  spasmodic  nervous  troubles,  use  mistletoe.  Brown,  cf.  1848. 

(The  State) 

603.  Angelica  if  chewed  is  excellent  for  nerves.  (Tartan) 

604.  Chew  ginseng  root  for  the  nerves;  and  boil  it  and  chop  it  up  for  colicky 

baby.  (Boyle) 

605.  Tea  brewed  from  goldenseal  (somewhat  like  Geritol)  was  an  upper-builder 

of  the  nerves.  (Reed) 

606.  Smoking  dried  henbane  leaves  was  good  for  nerves  and  hysteria.  (Jones) 

607.  Give  tansy  tea,  made  from  ounce  of  tansy  and  pint  of  hot  water,  to 

cure  hysteria  and  hypochondria.  (Harris) 

608.  Neuralgia.  Queen's  delight  tea,  made  from  its  roots  and  whiskey,  was 

best  for  neuralgia.  (Brown) 

609.  Witch  hazel  twig  tea  was  used  for  neuralgia.  (The  State) 

610.  A piece  of  nutmeg  tied  about  the  neck  will  prevent  neuralgia.  Brown, 

cf.  1854f.  (P.  Yates) 

611.  Nosebleed.  To  cure  nosebleed,  string  red  corn  on  a black  horsehair 

and  tie  around  the  child's  throat.  Brown,  cf.  1864.  (Winston) 

612.  To  stop  nosebleed,  place  small  piece  of  folded  brown  paper  under  upper 

lip.  Brown,  cf.  1871f.  (Jones) 

613.  Wearing  red  beads  is  a cure  for  nosebleeds.  Brown,  1879.  (Gums) 

614.  Hang  a pair  of  pothooks  about  the  neck  for  nosebleed.  (P.  Yates) 

615.  Burn  the  handkerchief  which  is  stained  with  blood  to  stop  nosebleed. 

(P.  Yates) 

616.  In  case  of  a nosebleed,  rub  a case  knife  under  the  nose  and  then  stick 

it  into  the  ground.  Brown,  cf.  1896.  (P.  Yates) 

617.  To  stop  nosebleed,  drop  a bunch  of  cold  keys  down  back  of  one's  cloth- 

ing for  immediate  relief.  Brown,  1900.  (Jones) 

618.  Place  a dime  in  the  upper  lip  to  stop  nosebleed.  Brown,  cf.  1904-6. 

(P.  Yates) 

619.  Repetition  of  the  sixth  verse  of  the  16th  chapter  of  Ezekial  will  stop 

a nosebleed.  Brown,  1907.  (Winston) 

620.  Obesity.  To  lose  weight,  drink  three  times  daily  a mixture  of  three 

tablespoons  of  vinegar  and  one  of  molasses.  (Harris) 

621.  Palsy.  Use  leeches  for  palsy.  (The  State) 
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622.  Blossoms,  leaves,  stems,  and  roots  of  lily  of  the  valley,  when  dis- 

tilled, restore  persons  with  dumb  palsy  and  also  restore  speech. 

(The  State) 

623.  The  flesh  of  screech  owls  was  a remedy  for  palsies  and  melancholia. 

(Dr.  John  Brickell,  1737) 

624.  The  leaves  of  the  aspen,  because  they  shake,  are  good  for  palsy.  (Jones) 

625.  Pellagra.  Clay  was  eaten  to  cure  pellagra.  (Jones) 

626.  Youngsters  chewed  tobacco  for  pellagra.  (The  State) 

627.  Eat  pokeweed  root  to  cure  pellagra,  as  well  as  drinking  whiskey;  boil 

root  and  mix  pot  liquor  with  whiskey.  Shake  well  and  take  in  morning 
and  at  night.  (Kellam) 

628.  Piles . Apply  balm  of  Gilead  buds  to  the  hemorrhoids.  Brown,  cf.  1926. 

(Jones) 

629.  Jimson  weed  and  sheep  mint,  cooked  with  wax,  was  used  as  remedy  for 

hemorrhoids.  (T.  Davis) 

630.  The  juice  of  pokeberry  root  is  good  for  hemorrhoids.  (Green) 

631.  Apply  pokeberries,  made  into  ointment,  to  cure  piles.  (Harris) 

632.  For  piles,  rub  in  used  axle  grease.  (Clark) 

633.  Pimples . Pulverized  dogwood  and  old  field  cinders,  taken  from  woods 

burned  and  mixed  in  equal  parts,  was  excellent  cosmetic  for  poor 
complexion  and  removal  of  pimples.  (Jones) 

634.  Pneumonia.  For  pneumonia,  use  one-third  teacup  of  turpentine  and  set 

on  fire  in  cup,  then  invert  it  over  affected  side  of  the  patient  to 
form  a blister  (sometimes  as  large  as  cup)— this  cupping  practice 
was  common  in  the  hills  as  late  as  1880's.  (Harris) 

635.  Lily  of  the  valley  blossoms,  leaves,  stems,  and  roots,  after  distil- 

lation, were  good  for  pneumonia.  (Jones) 

636.  Eating  raw  cucumbers  will  cause  death  (from  "pneumony  fever").  (The 

State) 

637.  Vick's  salve  is  thought  to  be  a cure  for  pneumonia.  (News  and  Observer) 

638.  Plain  old  mustard  plasters  are  used  to  cure  pneumonia.  (Brown) 

639.  Pennyroyal  was  used  in  cases  of  pneumonia  fever  and  neuralgia.  (Jones) 

640.  For  pneumonia,  take  hot  butterfly  root  tea.  (Jones) 

641.  For  pneumonia,  apply  hot  poultice  of  hopvine  leaves  and  buds.  (Jones) 

642.  Use  boneset  tea  for  pneumonia.  (Jones) 

643.  For  mild  pneumonia,  cover  chest  with  cloth  having  melted  tallow  mixed 

with  few  drops  of  turpentine.  (Harris) 

644.  For  pneumonia,  apply  poultice  of  chicken  manure  mixed  with  lard.  (Jones) 

645.  Hot  cornmeal  gruel  is  a cure  for  pneumonia.  Brown,  cf.  1934.  (Green) 

646.  Wrap  the  patient  with  pneumonia  in  an  onion  jacket,  made  from  cooked 

onions,  and  applied  as  paste  with  lard  and  snuff.  If  this  does  not 
work,  scrub  the  patient  with  Octagon  soap.  Brown,  cf.  1936.  (Harris) 

647.  For  "pneumony,"  drink  strong  tea  of  onions  and  lobelia  flowers.  Brown, 

cf.  1936.  (Harris) 

648.  Onions  and  garlic  were  used  as  poultice  for  pneumonia.  Brown,  cf.  1936. 

(Bruton) 

649.  To  cure  pneumonia,  take  beaten  garlic  or  beaten  white  potatoes.  Brown, 

cf.  1936.  (Brown) 

650.  Poison.  Night  air  was  considered  poisonous.  (Jones) 

651.  Slippery  elm  bark  tea,  boiled  down  to  thick  ooze,  was  emetic  for 

swallowed  poison.  (Jones) 

652.  A poultice  made  from  crushed  berries  of  "drupe"  or  hoghorn  sumac 

(Rhus  typhina)  and  stewel  was  good  for  cleaning  out  poisons.  (Reed) 

653.  Poison  Ivy.  Flatfoot  tea  when  applied  to  skin  soothes  the  effects 

of  poison  ivy.  (Hawse) 

654.  Poison  Oak.  After  boiling  althea  leaves  in  quart  or  two  of  water,  strain 
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liquid  down  to  one  quart  and  apply  for  poison  oak.  (Harris) 

Apply  paste  made  of  Octagon  soap  to  parts  affected  by  poison  oak. 

(Harris) 

656.  Cook  milkweed  in  sweet  milk  and  then  a biscuit  to  soak  in  it  to  make 

a paste  for  area  affected  by  poison  oak.  (Harris) 

657.  Boil  pokeroot  in  pot  and  then  dilute  the  liquid  and  strain  for  poison 

oak.  (Harris) 

658.  Quinsy.  Eating  an  entire  unplucked  bird  would  cure  quinsy.  (Dr.  John 

Brickell,  1737) 

659.  Rheumatism.  For  arthritis,  the  use  of  lots  of  lemon  juice  was  supposed 

to  dry  up  the  joints  of  the  patient.  Brown,  cf.  2005.  (Barringer) 

660.  To  cure  arthritis,  take  four  ounces  of  tree-ripened  grapefruit  juice, 

unsweetened,  mornings  and  nights.  (Harris) 

661.  For  arthritis,  a drink  of  a cup  of  alfalfa  tea  three  times  daily  was 

supposed  to  cure  arthritis.  (Barringer) 

662.  An  ointment  made  from  small  twigs  of  St.  John's  root  and  combined  with 

calves'  feet  oil  relieved  pains  and  joints.  (T.  Davis) 

663.  Boil  together  some  catnip,  tansy,  and  sage;  add  turpentine  and  salts. 

Cook  until  water  is  out,  and  use  as  salve  to  cure  rheumatism.  (Harris) 

664.  For  rheumatism,  use  liquid  from  wild  poplar  soaked  in  water.  (Harris) 

665.  For  rheumatism  ("rheumatics"  or  "rheumatiz") , the  prime  remedy  was 

cherry  bark  steeped  in  corn  whiskey.  (Jones) 

666.  Use  prickly- age  root  tea  mixed  with  whiskey  for  rheumatism.  (Brown) 

667.  For  rheumatism,  use  bark  of  prickly  ash  to  make  tea.  (The  State) 

668.  Boneset  tea  is  good  for  influenza,  muscular  rheumatism,  and  other  pains 

of  the  body.  (Jones) 

669.  Sarsaparilla  serves  as  beverage  in  curing  rheumatism.  (Tartan) 

670.  Lions  tongue  was  good  for  rheumatism;  like  purge  grass  (blue  grass  with 

a blue  flower).  Brown,  cf.  2006.  (Brown) 

671.  For  rheumatism  and  arthritis,  drink  wine  made  from  berries  of  poke  salad. 

Brown,  cf.  2012.  (Harris) 

672.  Pokeroot  tea  was  used  for  aching  joints;  if  stiff,  they  were  massaged 

with  redworm  oil.  Brown,  cf.  2012-16.  (Jones) 

673.  For  rheumatism,  use  liquid  made  from  pokeberries  saturated  in  brandy. 

Brown,  cf.  2012-16.  (Harris) 

674.  Tincture  of  pokeberry  root  and  berries  is  popular  remedy  for  chronic 

rheumatism.  Brown,  cf.  2014.  (Green) 

675.  Pokeweed  is  good  for  "heumatiz."  Brown,  cf.  2016.  (Winston) 

676.  To  prevent  misery  in  joints,  carry  sulphur  in  pockets.  (The  State) 

677.  Place  copper  wire  around  wrists  to  prevent  rheumatism.  Brown,  cf.  2052f, 

and  Clark,  cf.  230.  (Harris) 

678.  Wear  copper  wire  around  ankle  for  rheumatism  and  around  the  wrist  if 

affected  in  arms.  Brown,  cf.  2052f,  and  Clark,  cf.  230.  (Harris) 

679.  To  prevent  rheumatism,  wear  a ten-penny  nail  made  into  a ring.  (Harris) 

680.  To  prevent  rheumatism,  wear  brass  ring  on  the  middle  finger.  Brown, 

cf.  2057-61.  (The  State) 

681.  Wearing  a coin  such  as  a dime  around  the  neck  will  prevent  rheumatism, 

as  often  used  by  Negroes.  Brown,  cf.  2066ff.  (Harris) 

682.  Let  a bee  sting  you— no  beehive  keepers  ever  have  rheumatism.  (Barringer) 

683.  To  cure  arthritis,  fasten  a sack  of  live  bees  to  an  arthritic  joint. 

Brown,  cf.  1969.  (News  and  Observer) 

684.  Rub  goose  or  bear  grease  on  the  spot  that  is  hurting.  (Barringer) 

685.  Use  cod  liver  oil  every  night  to  lubricate  the  joints.  (Barringer) 

686.  To  prevent  rheumatism,  sleep  with  your  dog.  Brown,  1975.  (The  State) 

687.  To  prevent  rheumatism,  wear  a belt  made  of  rattlesnake  skin.  Brown, 

cf.  1988f f . (The  State) 
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688.  Use  snake  venom  for  arthritis,  and  then  a lot  of  snake-bite  medicine. 

(Jones) 

689.  Use  snake  soaked  in  whiskey  to  make  rubbing  oil  for  arthritis.  (Harris) 

690.  To  prevent  rheumatism,  bind  a live  toad  to  your  back.  Brown,  1993. 

(The  State) 

691.  To  prevent  misery  in  joints,  put  acorns  in  your  shoes.  Brown,  cf.  1994. 

(The  State) 

692.  To  prevent  rheumatism,  wear  a bag  of  horse  chestnuts.  Brown,  1995, 

2001f,  and  Clark,  cf.  228.  (News  and  Observer) 

693.  Carrying  a potato,  like  carrying  a buckeye,  is  a cure  for  rheumatism. 

Brown,  cf.  2017-23.  (Jones) 

694.  Carry  an  Irish  potato  to  ward  off  rheumatism.  Brown,  cf.  2017.  (P.  Yates) 

695.  Horseradish  or  lye  poultices  are  excellent  in  treating  rheumatism. 

Brown,  cf.  2003.  (Harris) 

696.  Ringworm.  Use  the  green  hull  of  a black  walnut,  turned  inside  out,  and 

apply  to  ringworm.  Brown,  cf.  2080.  (Harris) 

697.  Apply  juice  from  a walnut  to  infected  part  of  ringworm.  Brown,  cf. 

2081.  (Harris) 

698.  To  cure  ringworm,  put  some  grains  of  corn  on  the  blade  of  an  axe.  Burn 

the  grains  until  the  juice  runs  out  and  then  rub  this  oil  on  the 
ringworm.  (Winston) 

699.  Yellow  dock  root,  steeped  in  vinegar,  is  applied  to  ringworms.  (Jones) 

700.  Ruptures.  Pulverized  heart  would  cure  ruptures.  (Dr.  John  Brickell, 

1737) 

701.  Scrofula.  For  scrofula  and  skin  eruptions,  use  liquid  made  of  one  ounce 

of  winter-green,  soaked  12  hours  in  quart  of  water,  and  then  boil 
down  to  one  half  of  the  original  quantity.  (Harris) 

702.  Scurvy.  For  scurvy,  use  dandelion,  along  with  wild  greens,  as  tonic 

for  scurvy.  (Charlotte  Hilton  Green) 

703.  Shingles.  For  shingles,  give  few  drops  of  blood  taken  from  black  cat's 

tail  and  take  internally  as  remedy.  Brown,  cf.  2096f.  (Jones) 

704.  To  cure  shingles,  kill  a black  cat,  cut  off  the  tail,  and  rub  the  af- 

fected parts  with  it;  or  cut  off  the  head  of  a black  chicken  and  rub 
the  affected  part.  Brown,  cf.  2096-98.  (Winston) 

705.  Sinus.  To  open  up  sinus,  place  sliced  raw  Irish  potato  over  the  sinuses. 

(Harris) 

706.  Skin  Diseases.  For  skin  disorders,  use  leaves  of  trillium  (birthroot, 

or  wood  lily,  or  ground  lily)  with  hog  lard.  (Chapman) 

707.  For  skin  rash,  use  paste  made  of  starch  and  castor  oil,  as  well  as 

for  other  skin  irritations.  (Jones) 

708.  For  inflammation  of  skin,  use  boiled  witch  hazel  leaves  and  bark.  (Jones) 

709.  For  skin  troubles,  apply  the  ooze  of  sweet  gum  to  treat  sores.  (The 

State) 

710.  Skin  diseases  yield  to  dock  leaves  or  roots  or  to  chickenweed  ointment. 

(Hawse) 

711.  Pokeberry  root,  beaten  to  pulp  and  mixed  with  water,  is  used  to  cure 

skin  diseases.  Brown,  2112.  (Green) 

712.  Snakebite.  To  ward  off  evil  of  being  bitten,  do  not  kill  rattlesnake 

or  its  snake  ghost.  According  to  Cherokee  Indians,  you  will  die 
unless  you  use  great  plant  campion  or  "rattlesnake's  master"  (Silene 
Stella)  to  counteract  the  bite.  (The  State) 

713.  Madstones,  never  to  be  sold,  were  sure  cures  for  snakebites,  after 

being  soaked  in  warm  milk  and  attached  to  the  wound  to  suck  out  poison. 
Brown,  2149,  and  Clark,  cf.  187.  (Jones) 

714.  To  cure  snakebites  and  mad-dog  bites,  use  madstones  to  suck  out  poison 

and  to  ward  off  diseases,  etc.  (Note:  Madstone  from  maw  of  deer, 
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said  to  be  one  and  one-half  inches  in  width,  deep  pink,  smooth  in 
texture;  sometimes  rented  but  seldom;  worn  as  talisman.)  Brown,  cf. 
2149,  1693,  and  2240,  and  Clark,  cf.  187.  (Crawford) 

715.  Snakebite  was  treated  with  snakeroot.  Brown,  cf.  2154f.  (The  State) 

716.  Snakeroot  juice  cooked  in  milk  was  antidote  for  snakebite;  also  good 

to  carry  snakeroot  in  pocket  to  prevent  bites.  Brown,  2154.  (Wiley) 

717.  Apply  soft  lye  soap  to  part  affected  by  bite.  Brown,  cf.  2161.  (Jones) 

718.  For  snakebite,  drink  white  lightning  liquor.  Brown,  cf.  2165f>,  and 

Clark,  cf.  236.  (Jones) 

719.  Cabbage  juice  is  a remedy  for  snakebites.  (Chapman) 

720.  For  snakebite,  apply  poultice  of  dock  leaves.  (Jones) 

721.  Snoring.  To  stop  the  snoring  of  a husband,  the  wife  should  place  a 

pan  of  cold  water  under  the  bed  (to  restore  harmony  in  the  family). 

(M.  Abernethy) 

722.  Sores.  Burnt  alum  was  used  for  festering  sores.  (Bruton) 

723.  Elderberry  hark,  scraped  and  put  in  cold  water,  relieves  sores.  (Reed) 

724.  Blossoms,  without  stems,  of  Madonna  lilies,  when  mixed  with  butter 

and  then  strained,  is  the  best  oinment  in  nature  for  sores.  (T.  Davis) 

725.  A remedy  for  open  scorbutic  sores  is  nightshade  leaves  or  for  salt 

rheum  if  applied  continually.  (Wiley) 

726.  Apply  a poultice  of  dried  pokeberries  to  sores.  Brown,  cf.  2179. 

(Jones) 

727.  To  cure  sores,  caused  by  boil-like  "furnucles"  on  legs  and  arms,  use 

ingredients  of  white-veined  wintergreen  and  heart  leaves,  or  sweetened 
gum  under  bark  of  sweet-gum  trees  and  moss  from  sides  of  wells,  to- 
gether with  pails  of  spring  water,  boiled  together,  and  mixed  with 
mutton  suet  and  fresh  unsalted  butter.  Brown,  cf.  2182.  (Harris) 

728.  Fat  meat  and  mullein  leaf  poultices  were  used  for  treating  foot  sores 

and  stone  bruises.  (Jones) 

729.  Vinegar  was  used  to  cure  impetigo.  (Jones) 

730.  Sore  Throat.  If  you  have  sore  throat  that  extends  to  the  mouth,  plait 

a lock  of  hair  on  top  of  the  head,  tie  it  with  a string  at  something 
high  over  the  head  to  hold  the  palate  up.  Brown,  cf.  2186.  (Harris) 

731.  For  sore  throat  and  hoarseness,  use  a preparation  called  "Quaker," 

consisting  of  one  cup  of  vinegar  and  a tablespoon  of  honey,  to  be 
taken  two  or  three  spoonfuls  at  a time.  (Harris) 

732.  For  throat  trouble,  use  cider  vinegar  and  pepper  as  gargle.  Brown, 

2199.  (Jones) 

733.  Slippery  elm  tea  was  used  as  a gargle  for  sore  throat.  Brown,  2201. 

(Jones) 

734.  Mixed  honey  and  alum  was  a remedy  for  sore  throat  and  preventive  of 

hoarseness.  Brown,  cf.  2201.  (Jones) 

735.  Burnt  alum  was  used  for  septic  sore  throat.  (The  State) 

736.  Camomile  flowers  tea  was  used  as  gargle  for  sore  throat.  (Jones) 

737.  Catnip  tea,  mixed  with  honey,  mint,  and  thyme  and  steeped  in  alcohol, 

was  used  as  a gargle  for  sore  throat.  (Jones) 

738.  Tea  from  cherry  bark  was  a sure  cure  for  sore  throats.  (Brown) 

739.  Boiled  cohash  roots  tea  was  used  as  a gargle  for  sore  throat.  (Jones) 

740.  Flax  seed  tea  was  used  as  a gargle  for  sore  throat.  (Jones) 

741.  Among  herb  doctors  of  mountains,  life  everlasting  is  an  old  remedy  for 

sore  throat  and  is  said  to  produce  a desire  to  sing.  (The  State) 

742.  Mullein  flower  tea  was  good  for  sore  throats.  (Jones) 

743.  Tea  made  from  yellow  mullein  flowers  is  good  for  sore  throat.  (Jones) 

744.  For  sore  throat,  make  small  pill  out  of  bread  and  pinch  of  cayenne 

pepper  and  give  to  patient.  (Harris) 

745.  Boiled  persimmon  bark  and  leaves,  strained  and  supplemented  with  sage 
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leaves,  are  good  for  sore  throats,  (Jones) 

746.  Suma  berry  tea  was  considered  a remedy  for  sore  throat,  (Jones) 

747.  "Shumake"  (sumac)  is  good  for  inflamed  throat.  (Winston) 

748.  Three  to  four  drops  of  kerosene  on  teaspoon  of  sugar,  or  turpentine 

instead  of  kerosene,  is  good  for  sore  throat.  Brown,  cf.  2205. 

(Harris) 

749.  For  sore  throat,  prepare  poultice  made  from  paste  of  marrow  of  hog's 

jawbone  with  some  bagging  from  bale  of  cotton,  to  be  placed  around 
neck  of  patient.  (Harris) 

750.  Wrap  wool  sock,  especially  one  right  off  the  foot,  around  the  neck 

before  going  to  bed,  to  relieve  sore  throat.  (Harris) 

751.  For  sore  throat,  apply  the  heated  stocking  you  have  been  wearing  and 

wrap  around  the  neck.  Brown,  cf.  2210.  (Harris) 

752.  Use  flannel  cloth  saturated  with  turpentine  and  wear  around  neck  to 

relieve  sore  throat.  Brown,  2214.  (Jones) 

753.  For  sore  throat,  use  Vick's  Vaporub.  (Harris) 

754.  Use  salt  water  as  gargle  for  sore  throat.  (Harris) 

755.  Wear  gold  beads  around  the  neck  as  a remedy  for  sore  throat.  Brown, 

2219.  (Gums) 

756.  Splinters.  Push  Octagon  soap  under  fingernail  and  leave  overnight  to 

draw  out  a splinter.  (Harris) 

757.  To  remove  splinter,  sprinkle  white  sugar  on  piece  of  raw  pork  fat  and 

wrap  it  around  the  skin  above  the  splinter.  (Harris) 

758.  For  a splinter  in  the  hand  or  foot,  place  a piece  of  fat  meat  on  the 

surface  above  splinter  and  wrap  with  white  rag.  (Harris) 

759.  Sprains.  Blossoms,  leaves,  stems,  and  roots  of  the  lily  of  the  valley, 

when  distilled,  are  good  for  sprains.  (The  State) 

760.  Dirt-dauber  nests  were  mixed  with  hot  vinegar  and  used  to  relieve  pain 

from  sprains;  sometimes  clay  from  gully  banks  was  substituted  for 
nests.  Brown,  cf.  2224f.  (T.  Davis) 

761.  For  sprains  and  swellings  in  the  ankles,  soak  wasp  nests  in  vinegar 

and  apply  as  paste  to  swollen  areas.  (Harris) 

762.  For  sprains,  wrap  brown  paper,  soaked  in  vinegar,  around  sprained  ankle 

or  arm.  Brown,  2228.  (Harris) 

763.  Sprains  were  treated  by  bandage  soaked  in  vinegar  and  salt.  (Jones) 

764.  Mullein  leaves  and  vinegar  when  mixed  were  sometimes  used  for  sprains. 

(Jones) 

765.  Corn  meal  and  buttermilk  when  mixed  were  used  for  sprains.  (Jones) 

766.  Stings  of  Insects.  Trillium  (birthroot,  or  wood  lily,  or  ground  lily) 

was  used  as  poultice  for  insect  bites.  (Chapman) 

767.  Wet  tobacco  (plug,  cigarette,  or  sack)  is  a relief  for  wasp  and  hornet 

stings.  Brown,  cf.  2232-35,  2251-56.  (News  and  Observer) 

768.  Stings  of  insects  were  treated  with  wet  tobacco  leaves  or  snuff.  See 

766.  (The  State) 

769.  To  get  relief,  apply  some  chewing  tobacco  to  the  place  stung.  Brown, 

2252.  (Harris) 

770.  Chew  tobacco  and  put  its  juice  on  yellow  jacket  stings.  (Harris) 

771.  Mistletoe  is  recommended  as  cure  for  the  bites  of  animals.  (John  Harris) 

772.  Sty.  If  you  have  a sty,  run  it  over  with  the  tip  end  of  a black  cat's 

tail.  Brown,  cf.  2277ff.,  and  Clark,  cf.  243.  (P.  Yates) 

773.  Rub  a black  cat's  tail  over  the  eye  nine  times  to  remove  a sty.  See 

771.  Brown,  cf.  2278  (three  times).  (The  State) 

774.  To  cure  sty,  blow  on  it  ("blow  dere  breef  on  it")  and  say,  "You  are 

a lie."  It  will  disappear.  Brown,  2292.  (M.  Abernethy) 

775.  For  sty,  use  a tablespoon  of  grated  alum,  mixed  with  one  half  of  the 

white  of  an  egg,  beaten  into  stiff  broth  to  make  a paste  which  when 
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dry  on  the  sty  may  be  removed  after  a few  hours.  (Harris) 

776.  Sunburn . Use  tea  made  from  witch  hazel  twigs  for  sunburn.  (The  State) 

777.  Swellings.  For  swollen  joints,  use  the  balm  of  Gilead  as  ointment,  or 

the  buds  of  balsam  poplar,  covered  with  water  and  boiled  and  mixed 
with  wax  or  grease  as  ointment  for  body.  (Harris) 

778.  Egg  shells  and  fat  meat  were  two  of  best  methods  of  bringing  risings 

to  a head.  (Brown) 

779.  Horseradish  and  lye  poultices  were  excellent  for  risings.  (The  State) 

780.  For  swollen  joints,  bathe  joints  with  mullein  juice,  boiled  down  and 

mixed  with  snail  amount  of  salt.  (Harris) 

781.  The  juice  of  mullein  leaves  will  take  swellings  out  of  ankles  and  other 

parts  of  body.  (Tartan) 

782.  Canterbury  bell,  or  throat-wart,  was  used  for  swellings  of  throat.  (Dare) 

783.  Throat  Ailments.  According  to  herb  doctors,  golden  seal  is  good  for 

tonsilitis.  (The  State) 

784.  Toothache.  Common  yellow  yarrow  was  a cure  for  toothache.  (The  State) 

785.  To  prevent  toothache,  promise  never  to  cut  your  child's  fingernails  on 

Sunday.  Brown,  cf.  2338  (on  Friday).  (M.  Abernethy) 

786.  On  Friday  trim  toenails  and  fingernails  to  prevent  toothache.  Brown, 

cf.  2338-39.  (The  State) 

787.  To  cure  toothache  (17th-century  use),  dig  up  groundsel  with  tool  with 

no  iron  in  it,  touch  the  tool  five  times,  spit  thrice  each  touch, 
and  replace  plant.  (Dare) 

788.  Use  pine  kernels  for  toothache.  (Wellman) 

789.  Indians  stuck  an  aching  tooth  with  the  tooth  of  a rattlesnake  killed 

before  it  became  angry.  (Wiley) 

790.  Indians  believed  that  chewing  the  berries  of  mistletoe  would  stop 

toothache  quickly.  (Wiley) 

791.  Mistletoe  was  used  to  cure  toothache.  (John  Harris) 

792.  For  toothache,  chew  bull  nettle  root.  (Jones) 

793.  For  toothache,  chew  prickly  ash  bark.  (Jones) 

794.  Drop  some  oil  of  cloves  on  cotton  and  stuff  into  cavity  of  aching  tooth. 

(Jones) 

795.  For  toothache,  smoke  the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant  life  everlasting. 

Brown,  2356.  (Jones) 

796.  A nail  driven  into  an  oak  tree  will  stop  toothache.  Brown,  2379. 

(The  State) 

797.  Place  a hot  iron  or  hot  water  bottle  against  an  aching  tooth.  If  no 

relief,  hasten  to  the  dentist.  (Harris) 

798.  Allow  patient,  suffering  from  toothache,  to  stand  over  while  covered 

with  blanket,  and  breathe  fumes  from  pan  or  tub  filled  with  cedar 
boughs  doused  in  hot  water.  (Harris) 

799.  Insert  a wad  of  cow  manure  in  the  cavity  of  an  aching  tooth.  (Anon.) 

800.  Torpidity.  For  torpidity,  scrub  saffron-colored  roots  of  sassafras 

and  drop  into  boiling  water  to  steep;  sweeten  and  serve  hot  as 
beverage.  (Harris) 

801.  Typhoid  Fever.  Blossoms,  leaves,  stems  and  roots,  when  distilled,  are 

good  for  typhoid  fever.  (The  State) 

802.  Sassafras  tea,  made  from  sassafras  roots,  is  not  only  a tasty  beverage 

but  also  as  diuretic;  some  say  that  drinking  it  will  prevent  typhoid 
fever.  (The  State) 

803.  Slippery  elm  bark,  when  boiled  down  to  thick  ooze,  was  good  remedy 

for  typhoid  fever.  (Jones) 

804.  Typhus.  Typhus  was  treated  with  the  herb  joe-pye.  (The  State) 

805.  Vomiting.  Mint  was  used  for  vomiting.  (Jones) 

806.  Boneset  leaf  was  used  as  an  emetic.  (The  State) 
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807.  Strong  red  pepper  tea  and  sweet  milk  make  a good  antidote  for  vomiting. 

(Brown) 

808.  Roots  of  trillium  were  used  as  emetic.  (Chapman) 

809.  Warts . To  remove  warts,  count  number  of  warts  and  pick  them  until  they 

bleed,  and  then  take  an  equal  number  of  grains  of  corn,  put  blood  of 
warts  on  them,  and  feed  them  to  a chicken.  Brown,  cf.  2417  and  2505, 
and  Clark,  cf.  257.  (Winston) 

810.  Cut  off  a wart  with  the  hairs  from  a mule's  tail  and  it  will  not  bleed. 

Brown,  cf.  2432.  (Padgett) 

811.  According  to  mountain  folk  and  herb  doctors,  arbor  vita  cures  warts. 

(The  State) 

812.  For  warts,  look  at  new  moon  and  rub  your  hand  over  a wart  three  times 

and  say  each  time,  "You  grow  and  go."  (M.  Abernethy) 

813.  During  the  new  moon,  take  a blade  of  grass,  watch  the  moon,  and  rub 

the  blade  of  grass  on  the  wart  three  times  and  wish,  "I  wish  the 
wart  would  go  away  three  times  and  the  wart  will  go."  (Gray) 

814.  To  remove  warts,  take  a piece  of  inner  bark  of  hickory  tree,  notched 

with  number  of  patient's  warts,  and  then  bury  it  under  the  eaves  of 
the  house  until  first  rain  comes.  (The  State) 

815.  To  remove  a wart,  wash  a wart  in  the  blood  of  a black  cat  killed  in 

the  light  of  the  moon.  (The  State) 

816.  To  remove  warts,  rub  them  with  green  bean  leaves  or  wood  ashes.  Brown, 

cf.  2483f£.  (Jones) 

817.  To  remove  warts,  count  all  your  warts  and  put  a rock  for  each  wart  in 

a new  bag,  and  place  the  bag  at  a road  crossing  where  it  can  easily 
be  seen.  The  person  who  gets  the  bag  gets  warts.  Brown,  2496. 
(Keisler) 

818.  To  remove  a wart,  prick  the  wart  until  it  bleeds  and  then  place  a 

drop  of  blood  from  it  on  a grain  of  corn,  and  give  it  to  a chicken. 

If  the  chicken  eats  it,  the  wart  will  be  gone  in  three  weeks.  Brown, 
cf.  2497.  (Jackson) 

819.  To  remove  a wart,  apply  the  common  annual  spurge,  a shrubby  and  milky 

plant;  it  is  more  effective  than  celandine  (pilewort)  or  the  milky 
juice  of  the  fig  leaf.  Brown,  cf,  2521.  (Harris) 

820.  Apply  to  warts  a mixture  of  ashes  from  burned  bark  of  willow  tree  and 

some  strong  vinegar.  (Harris) 

821.  If  you  steal  your  mother's  dishrag  and  bury  it  without  telling  anybody, 

your  warts  will  disappear.  Brown,  cf.  2590.  (N.  Wilson) 

822.  To  take  off  warts,  secretly  take  a dishrag,  bury  it  in  a wet  place  and 

forget  about  it,  and  your  warts  will  vanish.  Brown,  cf.  2591.  (Hall) 

823.  To  remove  warts,  put  the  blood  of  a wart  on  a dishrag  and  bury  the  rag 

under  a rock;  when  the  rag  rots,  the  wart  will  disappear.  Cf.  The 
tying  of  a string  around  the  wart  and  burying  it.  Brown,  2593. 
(Winston) 

824.  Take  a black  and  greasy  dishrag,  rub  your  warts  with  it,  and  bury  it 

under  a rock.  When  the  rag  rots,  the  warts  will  disappear.  Brown, 
2593.  (Keisler) 

825.  Take  stick  and  cut  notches  on  stick  for  each  wart  and  wish  they'll  go 

away  and  then  throw  stick  away.  Brown,  cf.  2617-20,  and  Clark, 
cf.  269.  (Gray) 

826.  To  "get  shet  of  a wart,"  rub  it  with  two  or  three  pennies,  tie  them 

in  a handkerchief  and  drop  them  by  the  roadside.  The  finder  of  the 
pennies  gets  the  warts.  Brown,  cf.  2683ff.,  and  Clark,  cf.  274, 

(West) 

827.  Warts  will  disappear  in  seven  days  if  they  are  conjured.  Brown,  cf. 

2694.  (Winston) 
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828.  Noah  was  asked  to  carry  away  Willie's  wart  over  the  left  eye.  It  dis- 

appeared. (Harris) 

829.  Rub  the  wart  with  the  thumb,  and  wart  will  disappear  if  pakient  has 

faith  in  the  cure.  (Harris) 

830.  Use  thick  part  or  top  of  carrot,  cut  out  inside  core,  and  fill  it  with 

salt  which  will  be  dissolved;  apply  solution  to  wart.  (Harris) 

831.  Wens.  Liver  would  cause  wens  to  disappear.  (Dr.  John  Brickell,,  1737) 

832.  Whooping  Cough.  For  whooping  cough,  use  broom  sedge  roots,  honey,  alum, 

and  onion.  (Brown) 

833.  Mare's  milk  is  a good  remedy  for  whooping  cough.  Brown,  cf.  2716. 

(P.  Yates) 

834.  Flaxseed  and  honey  when  mixed  is  a remedy  for  whooping  cough.  (The  State) 

835.  Flaxseed  tea,  with  honey,  lemon  juice,  and  water,  was  often  used  for 

whooping  cough.  (Jones) 

836.  Herb  doctors  advised  the  patient  with  whooping  cough  to  eat  bread 

baked  by  a woman  whose  maiden  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  her  hus- 
band. The  baker  was  never  to  see  the  patient,  but  to  hide  it  where 
the  patient  could  find  or  steal  it.  Brown,  cf.  2729f.  (Jones) 

837.  To  control  whooping  cough,  roast  hog  feet  over  hot  coals  and  then  re- 

move hoofs  to  dry;  then  boil  hoofs  down  to  thick  liquid  for  drinking. 
(Harris) 

838.  Whooping  cough  is  treated  with  many  draughts  of  tea  made  by  boiling 

the  tops  of  wild  clover.  (Jones) 

839.  Worms . The  bark  of  peach  trees  makes  good  tea  for  worms.  (Reed) 

840.  Rue  was  prescribed  for  worms.  (Winston) 

841.  For  worms,  drink  liquid  made  from  tops  of  wormroot  (genus  Spigelia) 

and  water,  taken  three  or  more  times  daily.  (Harris)  ~ 

842.  For  worms,  eat  meal  cakes,  made  with  meal  and  salt  cooked  in  hot  ashes, 

including  some  of  the  ashes  in  which  they  are  cooked.  (Harris) 

843.  Give  regular  doses  of  "worm  medicine,"  which  might  have  parts  of  cal- 

omel, worm-seed  oil,  Carolina  pink  root,  or  turpentine.  (E.  Abernethy) 

844.  Jerusalem  oak  seed,  made  into  syrup  like  candy,  was  used  for  worms. 

(Brown) 

845.  Wounds.  Wounds  may  be  stanched  by  cobwebs  and  soot,  followed  by  binding 

with  rags.  Brown,  cf.  2750  and  2754.  (Winston) 

846.  Wild  kraut,  fried  in  butter  and  applied  to  infected  wounds,  cures  them. 

(Wiley) 

847.  An  old  Confederate  doctor  packed  open  wounds  with  richest  soil  (probably 

the  forerunner  of  penicillin).  (The  State) 

848.  An  old  Negro  woman  crammed  dung  mold  into  lacerations  (probably  the 

forerunner  of  penicillin).  (The  State) 

849.  Chimney  soot  and  molasses  as  mixture  was  applied  to  open  wounds.  (Jones) 

850.  For  ordinary  wounds,  apply  a poultice  of  elder  bark  or  crushed  dan- 

delion leaves.  (Jones) 

III.  HOME,  DOMESTIC  PURSUITS 

851.  If  you  walk  across  the  floor  the  cake  may  fall.  Brown,  2787.  (Dare) 

852.  Don't  shake  the  cook  stove  while  your  cake  is  cooking;  it  will  surely 

fall.  (Gray) 

853.  Preserve  the  eggshells  until  a cake  is  removed  from  the  oven.  Brown, 

cf.  2784-5.  (Jones) 

854.  Only  an  elderly  woman  should  and  could  make  sauerkraut.  Brown,  2795. 

(Jones) 

855.  Bad  luck  to  visit  anyone  who  cuts  a pone  of  corn  bread  instead  of 

breaking  it  or  dropping  bread  on  floor.  Brown,  cf.  2775,  and  Clark, 
cf.  283.  (Jones) 
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856.  Bad  luck  to  break  bread  in  someone  else's  hand.  (Futrell) 

857.  Pregnant  or  menstruating  women  never  succeed  in  making  pickles.  Brown, 

2797.  (Jones) 

858.  Do  not  make  soap  except  on  the  full  of  the  moon.  If  you  do,  it  will 

not  harden.  Brown,  cf.  2809-10.  (0.  Yates) 

859.  Folks  believe  soap  should  be  made  on  a waning  moon  to  prevent  its 

boiling  over.  (Parris) 

860.  Sassafras  stick  was  used  in  stirring  the  boiling  soap;  when  the  bark 

fell  off  the  soap  was  done.  Brown,  cf.  2819.  (Parris) 

861.  Stir  soap  with  sassafras  paddle  for  luck  and  good  smell.  Brown,  2817. 

(Jones) 

862.  Make  soap  in  light  of  moon  to  make  it  firm  and  white.  Brown,  cf.  2809- 

10.  (Jones) 

863.  Use  only  hickory  wood  in  fireplace  for  lye;  make  soap  during  increase 

of  moon  and  stir  with  sassafras  paddle  called  "beetle."  Brown,  cf. 
2817.  (Jones) 

864.  It  is  good  luck  to  cook  dried  beans,  peas  or  dried  fruit  on  New  Year's 

(Dare) 

865.  On  New  Year's  day,  good  luck  if  you  eat  blackeyed  peas  and  hog  jowl 

in  South;  in  North  the  same  result  if  you  eat  "samp,"  whole  grain 
corn.  (Jones) 

866.  Cowpeas,  hog  jowl,  and  sometimes  collards  were  eaten  on  New  Year's  for 

good  health;  in  Charleston,  S.  C. , rice  was  added.  Brown,  cf . 2828- 
30,  and  Clark,  cf.  292-3.  (Hicklin) 

867.  It  is  bad  luck  to  eat  the  meat  and  burn  the  bones.  Clark,  cf.  299. 

(Keisler ) 

868.  It  is  bad  luck  for  a woman  to  sing  before  breakfast.  Brown,  cf.  2847-9r 

(Gums) 

869.  Do  not  sharpen  a knife  on  Sunday  or  you  will  lose  it.  Brown,  cf.  2875. 

(Keisler) 

870.  Borrowing  salt  meant  that  "ruction"  with  lending  neighbor  would  follow. 

Salt  should  not  be  returned;  substitute  molasses.  Brown,  cf.  2888, 
and  Clark,  cf.  323.  (Jones) 

871.  A pinch  of  salt  in  the  left  pocket  is  a sign  of  good  luck.  (Jones) 

872.  Salt  and  pepper  should  be  the  first  articles  taken  into  a new  house. 

(Gums ) 

873.  Salt  and  pepper  shakers  are  always  put  in  proper  place  before  any  of 

the  furniture  is  brought  into  house.  (Jones) 

874.  If  home  supply  of  salt  is  exhausted,  the  family  will  live  in  poverty 

the  rest  of  the  year.  (Jones) 

875.  Bad  luck  to  lend  or  borrow  or  give  away  yeast.  (Jones) 

876.  Bad  luck  to  move  a cat.  Brown,  cf.  2955.  (Dare) 

877.  Never  under  any  circumstances  take  a cat  into  the  new  home.  Brown, 

cf.  2955.  (Jones) 

878.  Two  persons  using  the  same  towel  will  quarrel  unless  they  twist  the 

towel  between  them.  Clark,  cf.  325.  (The  State) 

879.  Bad  luck  for  two  persons  to  use  a towel  at  the  same  time.  Clark,  cf. 

325.  (Dare) 

880.  To  avoid  stealing  things  in  your  house,  do  not  take  ashes  away  from 

fireplace  on  Friday,  Brown,  cf.  2903,  and  Clark,  cf.  330.  (The  State) 

881.  Ashes  were  never  moved  on  Friday;  such  would  cause  something  to  be 

stolen  from  the  house.  See  880.  (Jones) 

882.  A clean  chimney,  if  seen  by  preacher  on  New  Year's,  is  sign  of  good 

luck.  (The  State) 

883.  Bad  luck  to  sweep  around  the  yard  or  door  after  sundown.  Brown,  cf. 

2917-18,  and  Clark,  cf.  340.  (Dare) 
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884.  It  is  bad  luck  for  two  people  to  sweep  the  floor  at  the  same  time. 

Brown,  2929.  (Flynt) 

885.  It  is  bad  luck  to  sweep  under  the  bed  of  a sick  person.  (Hall) 

886.  To  sweep  under  a sick-bed  will  surely  bring  bad  luck.  (Winston) 

887.  It  is  bad  luck  to  let  anyone  sweep  under  your  feet.  Brown,  cf.  2925. 

(Dare) 

888.  It  is  bad  luck  to  step  over  a broom.  Brown,  2931,  and  Clark,  cf.  347. 

(Dare) 

889.  Bad  luck  to  step  over  a broom;  but  if  you  step  backwards  over  it,  it 

will  be  all  right.  Brown,  cf.  2931,  and  Clark,  cf.  349.  (Futrell) 

890.  Peach  tree  bark  and  leaves  were  used  to  whiten  clothes,  which  were  then 

beaten  by  poplar  paddles.  (Jones) 

891.  Don't  hang  clothes  on  the  line  outdoors  on  New  Year's  day.  Brown,  2940, 

and  Clark,  cf,  360.  (Parker) 

892.  Bad  luck  to  wash  on  Good  Friday.  Brown,  cf.  2941.  (Futrell) 

893.  Bad  luck  to  wash  Fridays  and  Saturdays  before  and  after  Christmas.  Brown, 

Cf.  2941-42.  (Futrell) 

894.  It  is  bad  luck  to  move  on  Friday.  Brown,  cf.  2951,  and  Clark,  cf.  364. 

(Dare) 

895.  Disaster  awaits  him  who  moves  on  the  dark  of  the  moon.  Brown,  cf.  2948. 

(Jones) 

896.  You  won't  live  in  a place  long  if  you  move  on  Saturday.  Brown,  cf.  2952. 

(The  State) 

897.  Fire  must  be  taken  to  a new  home  to  kindle  a blaze  there.  (Jones) 

898.  It  is  bad  luck  to  loan  a broom.  (Hall) 

899.  A horseshoe  over  the  door,  with  prongs  pointing  upward,  will  bring  good 

luck.  Clark,  cf.  370.  (Hall) 

900.  Good  luck  if  the  points  of  a horseshoe  are  up;  but  others  hold  that 

the  points  must  be  down  so  good  luck  can  spill  on  all  who  pass  under 

the  horseshoe.  (Jones) 

901.  A found  horseshoe  should  be  spit  upon,  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  and 

never  again  be  looked  upon  in  order  to  bring  good  luck  to  the  finder. 
Clark,  cf.  374.  (Reid) 

902.  A found  horseshoe  should  be  nailed  above  the  stable  door  with  the  arch 

of  the  shoe  facing  downward  for  good  luck.  If  the  points  are  down, 
all  the  good  luck  will  drain  from  the  shoe  and  be  lost  to  the  finder , 
Clark,  cf.  374.  (Reid) 

903.  If  horseshoe  were  found  in  the  road,  it  was  a sign  of  good  luck  if  nails 

in  it  and  points  of  it  turned  toward  the  finder.  (Jones) 

904.  When  visiting  a home  that  you  have  never  been  in  before,  make  a wish 

and  it  will  come  true.  Brown,  2966.  (VanLandingham) 

905.  If  you  go  into  a new  home,  make  a wish  and  it  will  come  true.  Brown, 

cf.  2966-7  and  3116.  (Gray) 

906.  Do  not  carry  a hoe  through  the  house,  or  you  will  have  bad  luck.  Brown, 

cf.  2978-80,  and  Clark,  cf.  387.  (Keisler) 

907.  If  you  set  a weeding  hoe  on  your  back  porch,  bad  luck  will  come  to  a 

member  of  your  family  within  seven  days.  See  906.  (Lockhart) 

908.  Bad  luck  to  carry  an  axe  through  the  house.  Brown,  cf.  2981,  and  Clark, 

cf.  388.  (Dare) 

909.  For  flea  infestation,  scatter  walnut  leaves  over  area  infested.  Brown, 

2989.  (Harris) 

910.  Bad  luck  for  three  people  to  use  the  same  match.  Brown,  cf . 3024f . , 

and  Clark,  cf.  392.  (Dare) 

911.  To  turn  over  your  chair,  if  you  are  single,  is  a bad  sign.  Brown, 

cf.  3048.  (Dare) 

912.  To  break  a streak  of  bad  luck  during  a card  game,  walk  around  a chair 

or  table.  (Sharpe) 
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913.  If  one  sits  on  a table,  he  will  have  a bitter  disappointment  in  twenty- 

four  hours.  Brown,  cf.  3050,  and  Clark,  cf.  412.  (Hicks) 

914.  Bad  luck  if  a picture  falls  from  the  wall;  you  will  hear  of  some  bad 

news.  Brown,  cf.  3052,  and  Clark,  cf.  413.  (Futrell) 

915.  When  you  dream  of  clear  water,  that  means  happiness.  Brown,  cf.  3107. 

(Hargrove) 

916.  To  dream  of  muddy  water  is  a sign  of  trouble.  Cf.  If  one  crosses  muddy 

water,  one  will  lose  trouble.  Brown,  cf.  3108-10,  and  Clark,  cf.  436. 
(Winston) 

917.  To  dream  of  muddy  water  is  an  indication  that  something  of  a disastrous 

nature  will  happen  to  you.  See  915.  (Gums) 

918.  The  measuring  worm,  known  as  inch  worm  in  mountains  of  North  Carolina, 

and  when  measuring  on  you,  was  sign  of  your  getting  a new  suit.  If 
you  placed  worm  on  yourself,  the  spell  would  not  work.  Brown,  cf.  3146 
3157,  3171f f . , and  1545ff . , and  Clark,  cf.  915.  (West) 

919.  Catch  a butterfly,  bite  off  its  head,  and  you  will  get  a dress  the  same 

color  as  the  butterfly.  Brown,  3165,  and  Clark,  cf.  451.  (Gums) 

920.  When  you  put  on  your  dress  wrong  side  out,  don't  change  it  until  noon 

or  you  will  have  bad  luck.  Brown,  cf.  3182,  and  Clark,  cf.  457.  (Gray) 

921.  If  you  accidentally  put  on  a garment  wrong  inside  out,  wear  it  that  way 

for  the  day,  or  misfortune  will  befall  you.  Brown,  cf.  3181,  and 
Clark,  cf.  457.  (Hall) 

922.  If  a garment  is  put  on  accidentally  or  absent-mindedly,  it  brings  good 

luck  provided  that  it  is  worn  that  way  until  bedtime.  (Jones) 

923.  If  when  dressing  some  garment  is  accidentally  put  on  wrong  side  out,  it 

will  bring  good  luck  to  the  wearer  if  he  wears  it  that  way  all  day. 
Brown,  cf.  3179f.  and  3195.  (Anderson) 

924.  Dye  all  light  colors  in  light  of  moon.  (Jones) 

925.  Bad  luck  to  walk  backwards.  (Futrell) 

926.  If  basting  threads  were  left  in  garment,  it  was  a sign  that  owner  would 

be  harrassed  by  poverty.  Brown,  cf.  3224.  (Jones) 

927.  If  housewife  breaks  a needle  while  sewing  for  herself,  it  is  a sign 

that  she  will  not  live  to  wear  it.  Brown,  3284.  (Jones) 

928.  Every  step  in  one's  stocking  feet  is  a step  in  trouble.  (Winston) 

929.  It  is  bad  luck  to  put  shoes  under  the  bed  with  toes  pointed  under. 

Clark,  cf.  466.  (Dare) 

930.  Bad  luck  to  place  a hat  on  a bed.  Brown,  3238f.,  and  Clark,  cf.  474. 

(Goforth) 

931.  It's  bad  luck  to  put  your  hat  on  in  bed.  See  930.  (Hall) 

932.  Under  no  circumstances  place  your  hat  on  a bed;  it's  another  one  of 

those  bad-luck  signs.  See  930.  (The  State) 

933.  It's  bad  luck  to  put  on  two  hats.  (Gray) 

934.  To  wear  an  opal  is  bad  luck  if  it's  not  your  birthstone.  Brown,  cf. 

3259.  (Hall) 

935.  A garment  started  on  Friday  will  never  be  worn  by  the  one  it  is  intended 

for.  (Anderson) 

936.  If  you  cut  out  a dress  on  Friday  you'll  never  live  to  finish  it.  Brown, 

3272,  and  Clark,  cf.  480.  (Lilley) 

937.  Don't  cut  out  a garment  on  Friday;  you'll  never  live  to  wear  it  out. 

Brown,  3275,  and  Clark,  cf.  481.  (Tyrrell  Co.) 

938.  Don't  cut  out  a dress  or  anything  on  Friday  and  not  finish  it  that  day; 

if  you  don't  finish  it,  you  will  not  live  to  wear  it  out.  See  935f. 
(Futrell) 

939.  Don't  cut  out  a garment  on  Saturday  that  you  can't  finish  that  day,  or 

bad  luck  will  surely  follow.  Brown,  3278.  (0.  Yates) 

940.  Never  make  any  stitches  in  your  clothing  you  have  on,  without  putting 
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something  in  your  mouth,  unless  you  want  to  be  talked  about.  Brown, 
cf.  3289.  (Parker) 

941.  If  you  drop  your  scissors  and  they  stick  in  floor,  that  is  a sign  that 

you  will  quarrel  with  a friend  before  the  day  is  over.  Brown,  cf. 
3304.  (Dare) 

942.  If  your  scissors  are  found  open,  they  should  be  closed  immediately  to 

prevent  evil.  Brown,  cf,  3307.  (Jones) 

943.  If  you  find  a straight  pin  pointing  toward  you,  pick  it  up  for  good 

luck.  Brown,  3309,  and  Clark,  cf.  493f.  (Hall) 

944.  Finding  a pin  with  the  point  turned  toward  you  was  a sign  of  a "turning 

point"  for  good  luck  in  one's  life.  Brown,  cf.  3309,  and  Clark,  cf. 
483f . (Flynt) 

945.  If  you  see  a pin  on  the  floor  and  fail  to  pick  it  up,  it  will  bring 

you  bad  luck.  Brown,  3328,  and  Clark,  cf.  495.  (Flynt) 

946.  See  a pin  and  pick  it  up,  all  the  day  you'll  have  good  luck.  See  a 

pin  and  let  it  lie,  to  good  luck  you'll  say  goodbye.  Brown,  cf. 
3343ff.,  and  Clark,  cf.  493f.  (Anderson) 

947.  If  a girl  cleans  out  a spring,  it  will  go  dry.  (Jones) 

948.  If  a platter  on  which  there  is  gift  food  is  washed,  it  will  cause 

serious  quarrel.  Brown,  cf.  3576.  (Jones) 

IV.  ECONOMIC,  SOCIAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

949.  If  your  hearth  is  kept  clean,  you  will  never  get  rich.  (The  State) 

950.  If  one  asks  a ghost  what  it  wants  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  it  will  tell 

him  where  he  can  find  money.  Ghosts  will  haunt  the  places  where 
they  have  hidden  money.  (Hicks) 

951.  If  you  have  a lot  of  moles,  you'll  be  wealthy.  Brown,  cf.  3351ff.  and 

4732f . , and  Clark,  cf.  512.  (Thompson) 

952.  If  your  left  hand  itches,  you  are  going  to  receive  some  money.  Brown, 

cf.  3401f . , and  Clark,  cf.  516.  (Robinson) 

953.  If  your  left  hand  itches,  you  will  handle  money.  Brown,  cf.  3392-1401, 

and  8536f . , and  Clark,  cf . 516.  (The  State) 

954.  A scratching  in  right  palm  will  bring  in  unexpected  money  within  the 

day.  Brown,  cf.  3399,  and  Clark,  cf.  519.  (Tyrrell  Co.) 

955.  Whenever  your  palm  itches,  it  is  a sign  that  you  will  receive  some 

money.  Brown,  cf.  3392,  and  Clark,  cf.  519.  (Hunt) 

956.  Eat  greens  the  first  day  of  the  year  and  you'll  have  greenbacks  the 

rest  of  the  time.  (Brown) 

957.  On  New  Year's  for  every  blackeyed  pea  you  eat  you  will  make  a dollar 

during  the  new  year.  Brown,  cf.  3406f.rand  Clark,  cf.  534.  (Thompson) 

958.  Corn  in  pocket  on  New  Year's  foretells  money  during  the  year.  Brown, 

cf.  5815.  (Hicklin) 

959.  For  prosperous  year,  bring  something  in  every  time  you  enter  the  house 

on  New  Year's  day.  (Flynt) 

960.  Wearing  new  clothing  on  New  Year's  means  plenty  the  rest  of  year. 

(Hicklin) 

961.  If  you  find  a piece  of  money,  keep  it  for  good  luck.  Brown,  cf.  3444. 

(N.  Wilson) 

962.  If  you  find  a penny,  make  a wish,  toss  the  penny  over  your  left  shoul- 

der with  your  right  hand  and  don't  look  back,  or  your  wish  will  not 
come  true.  Brown,  cf.  3445,  and  Clark,  cf.  555-7.  (Tyrrell  Co.) 

963.  Never  carry  a two-dollar  bill  until  you  have  torn  off  the  upper  left- 

hand  corner.  Brown,  cf.  3449,  and  Clark,  cf.  561.  (The  State) 

964.  If  you  give  a pocketbook  to  someone,  be  sure  to  leave  some  money  in 

it.  Brown,  cf.  3451,  and  Clark,  cf.  562.  (Mrs.  J.  D.  Clark) 
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965.  Don't  start  a building  on  Friday  as  the  building  is  doomed  with  bad 

luck.  Brown,  3457.  (Goforth) 

966.  Whistling  on  ships  brings  a storm.  Brown,  cf.  3467,  and  Clark,  cf. 

568.  (The  State) 

967.  Bad  luck  to  whistle  in  theaters  or  in  some  newspaper  offices.  Brown, 

cf.  3479  and  8488.  (The  State) 

968.  If  your  ear  itches,  someone  is  talking  about  you.  Brown,  3506,  and 

Clark,  cf.  570.  (Gray) 

969.  The  itching  of  your  ear  means  someone  is  gossiping  about  you;  if  you 

pinch  your  ear,  he  will  bite  his  tongue.  Brown,  cf.  8541,  and 
Clark,  cf.  570.  (Parker) 

970.  If  your  ear  burns,  someone  is  thinking  about  you.  Brown,  cf.  3508-10, 

and  Clark,  cf.  570.  (Futrell) 

971.  Burning  or  ringing  ears  signify  that  someone  is  talking  about  you.  If 

the  ringing  is  in  the  right  ear,  something  good  is  being  said;  in 
the  left,  something  bad.  Brown,  cf.  3511-12,  and  Clark,  cf.  570. 

(0.  Yates) 

972.  A twitching  nose  indicates  that  a person  is  meddlesome.  (Flynt) 

973.  If  you  break  a shoestring,  it's  a sure  sign  that  you  are  going  to  lose 

your  temper  before  long.  (The  State) 

974.  When  fire  roars  up  the  chimney  like  it  wants  to  get  out  of  the  house, 

it  is  a sign  of  a fuss  in  the  family.  (Parris) 

975.  A sputtering  fire  was  a sign  of  a family  quarrel.  (Jones) 

976.  It's  bad  luck  to  give  a man  a knife  or  a woman  a pair  of  scissors.  Brown, 

cf.  3580,  and  Clark,  cf.  580.  (Hall) 

977.  It  is  bad  luck  to  shake  hands  over  the  hands  of  others.  (0.  Yates) 

978.  It  is  bad  luck  to  shake  hands  across  a gate.  Brown,  cf.  3588f.  (Gums) 

979.  To  prevent  falling  out  with  one  another  while  going  on  separate  sides 

of  post  or  tree,  retrace  the  steps  previously  taken.  Brown,  cf.  3593, 
and  Clark,  cf.  586.  (Sharpe) 

980.  When  walking  with  a companion,  you  must  never  let  the  two  be  separated 

by  a tree  or  telephone  pole.  That  means  you  are  going  to  have  a 
fight.  Brown,  cf.  3596f.  and  3600,  and  Clark,  cf.  588.  (Hunt) 

981.  To  dream  about  snakes  means  you  have  an  enemy.  Brown,  3614,  and  Clark, 

cf.  592.  (Flynt) 

982.  If  you  bite  your  tongue,  you  tell  lies.  Brown,  cf.  3673,  and  Clark, 

cf.  599.  (The  State) 

V.  TRAVEL,  COMMUNICATION 

983.  On  a trip  one  should  never  close  a gate  found  open  if  he  hopes  to  have 

good  health.  (Jones) 

984.  It  is  bad  luck  to  put  sheets  on  the  guest  bed  before  the  guest  arrives. 

(Dare) 

985.  It  is  good  luck  to  wave  to  an  engineer  on  a locomotive.  Cf.  Clark,  608. 

(Dare) 

986.  If  you  stump  your  right  foot,  you  are  sure  to  engage  in  an  argument. 

Brown,  cf.  3752.  (Parker) 

987.  Never  turn  back  on  a journey;  the  curse  or  spell  may  be  broken  by  making 

a cross  mark  in  the  dirt  and  spitting  in  it.  (Jones) 

988.  If  you  start  somewhere  and  forget  something  and  go  back  for  it,  it  is 

bad  luck  if  you  don't  sit  down  before  you  go  back  on  your  way.  Brown, 
cf . 3767ff. , and  Clark,  cf . 616.  (Futrell) 

989.  If  you  see  a redbird,  you  will  meet  someone  you  are  not  expecting. 

Brown,  3979.  (Howell) 

990.  If  you  see  one  redbird  and  don't  see  two,  you  will  see  someone  not 

expected.  Cf.  989.  (Robinson) 
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991.  When  a redbird  sits  on  your  window  sill,  you  can  expect  visitors. 

(Hargrove) 

992.  If  you  see  a redbird  in  your  yard,  you  will  entertain  a stranger  be- 

fore the  day  is  through.  (Dare) 

993.  It  is  good  luck  to  shake  hands  with  a cross-eyed  person.  Brown,  cf. 

3782-85,  and  Clark,  cf.  626.  (Dare) 

994.  If  a black  cat  crosses  your  path  going  to  the  right,  it 1 s a sign  of 

good  luck.  Brown,  cf.  3808ff.  (Parker) 

995.  If  a black  cat  runs  across  your  path  or  road,  always  mark  him  out  or 

you'll  have  bad  luck.  Brown,  cf.  3828ff.  (Thompson) 

996.  If  a black  cat  crosses  your  path,  throw  something  over  your  right 

shoulder  and  there  will  be  no  bad  luck.  Brown,  cf.  3833.  (Parker) 

997.  Bad  luck  to  you  when  black  cat  crosses  road  in  front  of  you  if  you 

don't  turn  your  hat  around  or  roll  up  your  britches  leg.  Brown, 
cf.  3836  and  3842.  (Flynt) 

998.  Black  cat  crossing  your  path  is  bad  luck.  To  ward  off  bad  luck,  stoop 

down  and  make  a cross  in  front  of  you.  Brown,  cf.  3828f.  (Gray) 

999.  If  a black  cat  crosses  your  path,  it  will  bring  bad  luck.  To  counter- 

act it,  take  off  your  hat,  turn  it  all  the  way  round  and  upside 

down,  and  spit  in  it,  and  then  place  it  back  on  your  head.  Brown, 
cf.  3836f.  and  3839.  (VanLandingham) 

1000.  To  have  good  luck,  have  a rabbit  cross  your  path.  Brown,  cf.  3846-50. 

(Dare) 

1001.  If  a rabbit  crosses  the  road  in  front  of  you  and  goes  to  the  right, 

it  is  good  luck;  if  to  the  left,  it's  bad  luck.  Brown,  cf.  3848 
and  3855f f . (Hall) 

1002.  If  the  first  person  who  comes  to  your  house  on  New  Year's  is  a man, 

all  your  biddies  will  be  roosters.  (Hall) 

1003.  Always  let  a man  in  before  anyone  else  on  New  Year's  morning.  Brown, 

cf.  3886ff.,  and  Clark,  cf.  639ff.  (Gray) 

1004.  Unlucky  for  a woman  or  widower  to  be  the  first  to  call  on  New  Year's; 

or  two  to  kindle  a fire  together;  or  to  wash  hands  simultaneously. 
Brown,  3890ff . , and  Clark,  cf.  639.  (Hicklin) 

1005.  If  your  right  eye  jumps,  you  will  be  happy.  Brown,  cf.  4090.  (Hargrove) 

1006.  If  your  right  eye  itches,  you  will  cry;  if  left  eye,  you  will  laugh. 

Brown,  cf.  4090  and  4096.  (The  State) 

1007.  If  your  left  eye  jumps,  you  will  become  angry.  See  1005.  (Hargrove) 

1008.  If  your  nose  itches  on  the  tip  end,  company  is  coming  and  they  are 

very  near.  Brown,  cf.  3923.  (Parker) 

1009.  If  your  nose  itches,  somebody's  talking  about  you.  (Gray) 

1010.  If  your  left  hand  itches,  you  will  receive  money;  if  the  right  hand, 

you  will  greet  a stranger.  Brown,  cf.  3929-33,  and  Clark,  cf.  658. 
(Flynt) 

1011.  If  a rooster  crows  at  the  back  door,  company  is  coming.  Brown,  cf. 

3958f . (Gray) 

1012.  If  two  roosters  are  fighting  in  the  front  yard,  then  two  men  will  be 

visitors;  if  hens  fighting,  then  two  women  as  callers.  Brown, 

3963ff . , and  Clark,  cf . 664.  (Jones) 

1013.  If  one  called  on  neighbors  he  would  be  welcomed  if  he  encountered  a 

flock  of  geese  on  the  way;  if  pigs,  not  welcomed.  (Jones) 

1014.  If  a man  or  woman  drops  a fork  at  table,  a visitor  of  the  opposite 

sex  will  soon  appear.  Brown,  cf.  4004ff . , and  Clark,  cf.  670. 

(Sharpe) 

1015.  Knife  falls,  gentleman  calls;  fork  falls,  lady  calls;  spoon  falls, 

baby  calls.  Brown,  4005ff . , and  Clark,  cf.  669ff.  (Parris) 

1016.  Dropping  a dishrag  in  a wad,  the  visitor  would  be  a woman;  if  spread 
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out,  a man.  Brown,  cf.  4018f.  (Jones) 

1017.  If  you  drop  a dish  towel,  you'll  have  unexpected  company  for  dinner. 

Brown,  cf.  4016,  and  Clark,  cf.  678.  (Thompson) 

1018.  If  you  drop  your  cup  towel,  it  is  a sign  that  someone  is  coming  to 

see  you.  Brown,  cf.  4022f.  (Dare) 

1019.  If  you  drop  a dushrag,  someone  who  is  hungry  is  coming.  Clark,  cf. 

683.  (Hall) 

1020.  If  you  drop  your  dishrag  some  hungry  company  is  coming.  (Gray) 

1021.  It  is  bad  luck  to  go  in  one  door  of  the  house  and  then  leave  from 

another.  Brown,  cf.  4054ff.  (Gray) 

1022.  If  you  go  in  the  front  door,  leave  by  front  door.  Brown,  cf.  4054ff. 

(Tyrrell  Co.) 

1023.  It's  bad  luck  to  go  in  one  door  when  visiting  the  sick  and  leaving 

by  another  door.  See  1021.  (Thompson) 

1024.  The  crowing  of  a rooster  at  noon  means  hasty  news  or  a wet  head. 

Clark,  cf.  687.  (Parker) 

1025.  If  your  left  eye  twitches,  it's  a sign  of  good  luck.  Brown,  cf.  4090. 

(Parker) 

1026.  If  you  sneeze  before  breakfast,  you  will  have  company  that  day.  Brown, 

cf.  4110.  (Gray) 

1027.  If  a spider  crawls  down  on  his  web  right  out  into  the  middle  of  the 

room,  a stranger  is  coming  to  call.  Brown,  cf.  4128.  (Hunt) 

1028.  If  you  see  or  find  a spider  in  the  path,  you  will  get  a letter  next 

day.  Brown,  cf.  4128,  (Jones) 

1029.  It  is  bad  luck  to  travel  in  a vehicle  painted  green.  (Jones) 

1030.  It  is  good  luck  to  meet  a nun  walking  alone.  (Dare) 

1031.  A watched  road  is  never  traveled.  (Flynt) 

1032.  It  brings  bad  luck  to  watch  a departing  person  out  of  sight.  (Keisler) 

1033.  Never  watch  a guest  while  departing  since  you  will  not  see  him  alive 

again.  (Jones) 

VI.  LOVE,  COURTSHIP,  MARRIAGE 

1034.  When  you  hear  the  first  whippoorwill  in  spring,  roll  over  three  times 

and  make  three  wishes,  and  all  of  them  will  come  true.  Brown,  cf. 
4149  and  7248.  (West) 

1035.  You  have  as  many  sweethearts  as  you  have  white  specks  on  your  finger- 

nails. Brown,  4197.  (N.  Wilson) 

1036.  Cut  your  nails  on  Saturday  and  you'll  soon  see  your  sweetheart.  Brown, 

4199.  (The  State) 

1037.  A stolen  hat  band  from  lover  and  worn  as  garter  by  girl  will  cause 

him  to  fall  madly  in  love  with  her.  Brown,  cf.  4222.  (Jones) 

1038.  Get  something  personal  from  a person  and  bury  it  under  the  steps,  and 

he'll  come  back.  (The  State) 

1039.  To  keep  an  erring  husband,  make  tea  of  heartsease  blossoms,  mix  it 

with  honey,  put  a few  drops  of  it  in  his  coffee,  and  set  your  mind 
at  rest.  (M.  Abernethy) 

1040.  Bury  something  that  belongs  to  one  you  love,  and  he  will  come  back 

to  you.  Brown,  4260  and  4280.  See  1037,  (The  State) 

1041.  A girl  can  prove  that  her  lover  is  true  if  she  can  hold  onto  a match 

until  it  burns  to  the  end.  Brown,  cf.  4409,  (Jones) 

1042.  Chewing  yarrow  root  or  drinking  tea  made  from  stems  and  leaves  of 

mistletoe  will  cause  him  to  fall  madly  in  love  with  you.  (Parris) 

1043.  One  who  builds  a fire  should  name  it  for  a lover.  If  the  fire  burns 

quickly,  the  lover  will  be  true.  Brown,  cf.  4410.  (The  State) 

1044.  A fire  that  burns  brightly  is  a sign  of  a lover's  faithfulness.  Brown, 

cf.  4409ff.  (Jones) 
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1045. 

1046. 

1047. 

1048. 

1049. 

1050. 

1051. 

1052. 

1053. 

1054. 

1055. 

1056. 

1057. 

1058. 

1059. 

1060. 

1061. 

1062. 

1063. 

1064. 

1065. 

1066. 

1067. 

1068. 


Drop  a lock  of  hair  into  running  water  and  the  owner  will  love  you. 
Brown,  cf.  4239.  (Hicks) 

Dropping  a fork  when  laying  a table  will  break  your  love  affair.  Brown, 
cf.  4610.  (Parris) 

Adam  and  Eve  root  encourages  men  and  women  in  sex  relations.  (Tartan) 
Put  a piece  of  a wedding  cake  under  your  pillow,  and  you  will  dream 
of  whom  you  will  marry.  Brown,  cf.  4355,  and  Clark,  cf.  715.  (Gray) 
When  two  people  start  saying  something  at  the  same  time,  make  a wish 
and  it  will  come  true.  Brown,  cf.  445-54,  and  Clark,  cf.  717. 

(The  State) 

Three  oil  lamps  in  a row  foretell  a wedding  in  the  family,  (Gums) 

If  a redbird  flies  over  a girl's  path,  it  means  that  she  will  be 
kissed  before  night.  Brown,  cf.  4516.  (Gums) 

If  mirror  returns  a bright  and  shiny  reflection,  it  is  a sign  of  her 
virginity;  if  shadowy,  a sign  of  questions  about  her  chastity. 

(Jones) 

See  a redbird  in  its  flight,  see  your  sweetheart  'fore  Saturday  night. 
Brown,  cf.  4516.  (The  State) 

Wear  four- leaf  clover  in  left  shoe  to  meet  your  intended  husband. 

(The  State) 

When  you  see  a redbird,  make  a wish:  if  the  bird  flies  upward,  the 
wish  will  come  true;  if  downward,  it  won't.  Brown,  cf.  4526,  and 
Clark,  cf.  724.  (Gums) 

When  you  see  a redbird,  make  a wish  and  throw  it  a kiss;  it's  sure 
to  come  true.  Brown,  cf.  4526,  and  Clark,  cf.  724.  (Parker) 

If  a girl  sees  a white  horse,  she  should  moisten  her  index  finger  on 
right  hand,  touch  her  left  palm,  and  then  strike  palm  with  right 
fist  to  seal  the  stamp.  When  she  stamps  100  white  horses,  she  will 
meet  her  future  husband.  Brown,  7105f.  (Parris) 

Bad  luck  to  walk  under  a ladder;  you  will  never  get  married.  (Futrell) 
If  a girl  turns  the  spout  of  a kettle  toward  the  chimney,  she  will 
be  an  old  maid.  (Parris) 

Look  into  an  open  well  at  noon  on  May  1 and  you  will  see  the  one  you 
will  marry.  Brown,  cf.  4431-35,  and  Clark,  cf.  727.  (Flynt) 

May  1 is  the  best  day  to  pick  a husband.  Brown,  cf.  4431ff.  (Jones) 

If  one  holds  a mirror  over  an  open  well  where  the  sun  shines  on  the 
water  and  then  watches  intently,  he  will  see  his  future  mate. 

Brown,  cf.  4438-47,  and  Clark,  cf.  727.  (Hicks) 

Look  in  an  open  well,  make  three  steps  backward,  and  pick  up  a hand- 
ful of  dirt.  Tie  the  dirt  in  a handkerchief  and  place  it  under 
your  pillow.  That  night  you  will  dream  about  your  future  husband, 
and  if  he  is  smiling  he  will  be  a good  husband;  if  frowning,  he 
will  be  mean.  (Jackson) 

Look  in  the  well  at  12  noon:  if  you  are  getting  married  that  year, 
you'll  see  your  husband;  if  not,  you'll  see  your  casket.  (Flynt) 

If  a girl  visits  a spring  on  the  first  Sunday  morning  in  May,  she 
may  be  expected  to  see  the  reflection  of  her  future  husband  in  the 
water.  If  it  does  not  appear,  she  may  see  it  if  she  rushes  back 
to  house  and  glances  into  a mirror  at  a sharp  angle  before  speaking 
to  anyone.  Brown,  cf.  4446f.,  and  Clark  cf.  727.  (Chapman) 

When  you  see  the  first  star  in  the  evening,  spit  over  your  left  shoul- 
der and  make  a wish,  and  your  wish  will  come  true.  Brown,  cf. 

4458,  and  Clark,  cf.  732.  (Gums) 

As  long  as  a black  cat  remains  on  the  premises,  no  one  in  that  house 
will  marry.  (The  State) 

If  you  are  married  when  the  moon  is  waxing,  your  marriage  will  be  a 
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happy  one.  (Hall) 

1069.  If  a girl  finds  a bird's  nest  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  with  young 

birds  in  it,  this  is  a sign  that  she'll  have  a large  family.  (Chapman) 

1070.  If  one  will  put  a snail  on  a white  piece  of  paper  under  a drinking 

glass  and  leave  it  over  night,  it  will  write  the  initials  of  the 
intended  mate,  or  a handkerchief  can  be  hung  on  a bush  on  the  last 
night  of  April  and  the  next  morning  the  initials  will  be  written 
on  it.  Brown,  cf.  4540  and  4567.  (Hicks) 

1071.  Never  sweep  under  anyone's  feet,  or  the  person  will  not  marry.  Brown, 

cf.  4619£,  and  Clark,  cf.  753f.  (Gray) 

1072.  If  you  sweep  under  a single  person's  feet,  it  will  spoil  his  chances 

of  marriage.  See  1071.  (Hall) 

1073.  If  a woman  sweeps  under  a man's  feet,  she'll  marry  him.  See  1071. 

(Thompson) 

1074.  It  is  bad  luck  to  receive  handkerchiefs  at  Christmas.  Every  handker- 

chief means  that  many  more  years  before  getting  married.  Brown, 
cf.  4622.  (The  State) 

1075.  Do  not  wash  dishes  in  greasy  water  (probably  related  to  prohibitions 

about  pork).  (Harlan  Brown) 

1076.  One  can  cook  a meal  in  silence  and  set  an  extra  place,  and  the  person 

she  is  to  marry  will  come  in  and  eat.  Brown,  cf.  4711.  (Hicks) 

1077.  The  dropping  of  a comb  by  a young  lady  preparing  for  her  date  was  a 

sign  of  disappointment;  counteractant  is  recovering  comb  and  count- 
ing from  ten  to  one  during  the  time.  (Jones) 

1078.  Never  put  comb  through  your  hair  after  sun  goes  down,  or  you'll  lose 

your  true  lover.  Brown,  cf.  4645.  (The  State) 

1079.  It  is  considered  bad  luck  for  a bride  to  look  into  a mirror  before 

the  wedding  ceremony.  (Jones) 

1080.  The  best  time  for  a wedding  is  in  the  light  of  the  moon;  full  moon 

in  June  is  the  most  popular,  though  January  is  not  so  bad.  (Jones) 

1081.  If  the  hands  of  the  clock  are  moving  upward  when  the  wedding  ceremony 

is  being  read,  your  prosperity  is  insured.  (Hall) 

1082.  If  your  wedding  day  is  windy,  it  is  a sign  of  good  luck.  (Hall) 

1083.  If  it  rains  when  you  are  getting  married,  you'll  have  a sad  life. 

Brown,  cf.  4788JL,  and  Clark,  cf.  777.  (Thompson) 

1084.  Tears  for  the  bride  that  the  rain  falls  on.  Brown,  4790f . , and  Clark, 

cf.  779f.  (Thompson) 

1085.  Snow  on  the  wedding  day  is  a sign  of  good  fortune  and  a long  and  happy 

life,  but  rain  is  a sign  of  sadness.  Brown,  cf.  4794,  and  Clark, 
cf.  781.  (Jones) 

1086.  If  when  you  marry  your  dress  is  red,/  You' 11  wish  to  God  that  you  was 

dead.  If  when  you  marry  your  dress  is  white, /Everything  will  be 
all  right.  Brown,  cf.  4801f.  (Jones) 

1087.  If  you  marry  in  black  you  will  wish  yourself  back;  marry  in  red,  you 

will  wish  yourself  dead.  Brown,  cf.  4801f.,  and  Clark,  cf.  783. 
(Parker) 

1088.  A bride  should  always  wear  a coin  in  her  shoe  to  make  the  marriage 

prosper.  Brown,  cf.  4827  and  5828.  (Hall) 

1089.  Bad  luck  for  married  couple  if  bride  assists  in  preparing  the  wedding 

dinner.  (Jones) 

1090.  Instead  of  bride  throwing  her  bouquet,  the  maids  throw  their  stocking 

to  the  groomsmen;  the  first  groomsman  who  touches  the  bride's  head 
with  a stocking  will  be  first  to  marry.  (The  State) 

1091.  Don't  go  off  the  first  Sunday  after  you  are  married.  Brown,  cf.  4865. 

(Gray) 

1092.  If  your  second  toe  is  bigger  than  your  big  toe,  you  will  be  boss  of 

your  family.  Brown,  4868.  (Thompson) 
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VII.  DEATH  AND  FUNERAL  CUSTOMS 


1093.  A child  that  never  falls  out  of  bed  is  sure  to  die.  (Winston) 

1094.  Someone  in  the  family  is  expected  to  die  if  the  cradle  is  rocked  when 

the  baby  is  not  in  it.  Brown,  cf.  4890.  (Jones) 

1095.  All  of  spades  drawn  from  a deck  foretell  a violent  death.  (Anderson) 

1096.  The  imaginary  tolling  of  bell  or  rapping  at  the  door  is  a sign  of 

bad  health  or  loss  of  life.  (Jones) 

1097.  Say  "Bless  you"  when  someone  sneezes.  If  you  don't  do  this,  your 

soul  will  fly  out  your  nose.  (Hall) 

1098.  Sneezing  three  times  in  succession  is  a sign  of  death.  Brown,  cf. 

4927.  (Winston) 

1099.  A musician  should  always  finish  a piece  of  music  he  is  playing.  If 

he  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a selection,  it  is  a sign  of  bad 
luck.  (Hunt) 

1100.  The  hair  of  the  dead  continues  to  grow.  (The  State) 

1101.  To  dream  of  a birth  means  death;  to  dream  of  a death  means  a birth. 

Brown,  cf.  5138.  (Gums) 

1102.  I dreamed  I was  in  a cemetery  and  was  looking  at  a grave  that  had 

caved  in.  I was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  the  telephone  bell  ring- 
ing. It  was  a long-distance  call,  telling  me  of  the  death  of  a 
close  friend.  (Hunt) 

1103.  Indians  believe  that  dreaming  of  a dead  relative  is  the  first  symptom 

sent  by  a ghost.  (Parris) 

1104.  The  heart  of  the  lotus,  beautiful  as  a dream,  is  cruel  and  callous  in 

bringing  ruin  and  destruction  to  men.  (Wilkins) 

1105.  Bad  luck  for  marriage  procession  to  meet  a funeral  procession.  Brown, 

4975f.  (Jones) 

1106.  If  you  dream  of  a death,  it  is  a sign  of  a wedding.  Brown,  cf.  4979ff. , 

and  Clark,  cf.  828.  (Parker) 

1107.  Moving  the  sick  from  one  room  to  another  was  like  murder,  unless  the 

bed  and  all  furnishings  were  also  moved.  (Jones) 

1108.  Death  would  follow  if  patient's  position  on  bed  was  reversed  from  head 

to  foot.  (Jones) 

1109.  When  master  dies,  stop  the  clock  to  prevent  another  death  in  the  family. 

Brown,  cf.  5052ff.,  and  Clark,  cf.  835.  (Jones) 

1110.  The  clock,  prized  by  its  owner,  Everett  Putnam,  Shelby,  N.  C. , stopped 

at  10:40  P.  M. , the  time  when  he  died.  Brown,  cf.  5055.  (The  State) 

1111.  The  falling  of  a window  sash  at  night  is  a sign  of  impending  death. 

Brown,  cf.  5095.  (Jones) 

1112.  A picture  falling  from  wall  was  harbinger  of  death  or  serious  accident. 

Brown,  cf.  5065ff.  (Jones) 

1113.  If  you  wash  or  iron  on  New  Year's  day,  you'll  do  the  same  for  a corpse 

before  the  end  of  the  year.  Brown,  cf.  5118f . , and  Clark,  cf.  848. 
(Hall) 

1114.  If  sick  people's  clothes  are  washed  on  Friday,  the  persons  will  die. 

Brown,  cf.  5112.  (Hicks) 

1115.  I know  a lady  who  cut  out  a garment  on  Friday  for  her  baby.  Since 

she  did  not  finish  the  work,  her  baby  died  before  the  next  Friday. 
Brown,  cf.  5127,  and  Clark,  cf.  849.  (Hunt) 

1116.  Making  a dress  for  the  seriously  ill  was  a sure  sign  of  death.  Brown, 

cf.  5130.  (Jones) 

1117.  Light  nights  at  Christmas  lead  to  a fat  graveyard.  Brown,  cf.  5153, 

and  Clark,  cf.  857.  (Gray) 

1118.  A lamp  running  out  of  oil  was  a sign  of  the  death  of  a relative. 

Brown,  cf.  5168.  (Jones) 
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1119.  Raise  the  body  of  a drowned  man  by  exploding  dynamite  on  or  in  the 

water  near  where  the  body  was  last  seen.  (Jones) 

1120.  Raise  the  body  of  a drowned  man  by  floating  a loaf  of  bread  over  the 

spot  where  the  body  was  supposed  to  be — the  bread  would  whirl  around 
above  the  spot.  (Jones) 

1121.  To  kill  a snake  causes  a person  to  die.  (E.  Wilson) 

1122.  If  a cat  licks  its  paws  and  washes  its  face  before  the  fire  in  the 

winter,  the  first  one  it  looks  at  after  it  gets  through  washing 
will  die  before  long.  (The  State) 

1123.  If  a dog  howls  several  times  in  your  neighborhood,  you  can  expect 

death.  Brown,  cf . 5211f . , and  Clark,  cf . 873.  (Hargrove) 

1124.  When  a dog  howls  long  before  day,  watch  out  for  there  will  be  a death 

in  your  family  before  a week  is  out.  Brown,  cf.  5211-14,  and  Clark, 
cf.  873.  (Gray) 

1125.  If  a chicken  goes  under  the  house  and  utters  a low,  mournful  cr-r-r-r 

sound,  death  is  coming  in  a very  short  time.  (0.  Yates) 

1126.  If  the  hen  crows,  it  is  a sign  of  a death  in  the  family.  Kill  the 

hen.  Brown,  cf.  5249,  and  Clark,  cf.  879.  (Gray) 

1127.  A whistling  woman  and  a crowing  hen  will  run  the  devil  out  of  his  den. 

Brown,  cf.  8492-95,  and  Clark,  cf.  880ff.  (Mrs.  James  A.  Odem) 

1128.  A rooster  crowing  at  night  means  something  strange  will  happen.  Brown, 

cf.  5261-65,  and  Clark,  cf.  895.  (N.  Wilson) 

1129.  If  a rooster  crows  or  a fox  barks  near  a sick  room,  or  if  the  patient 

plucks  at  the  tip  of  his  covers,  death  is  near  at  hand.  (Gums) 

1130.  Hearing  a rooster  crow  near  the  front  door,  it  is  a sign  of  death. 

Brown,  5272f. , and  Clark,  cf.  897.  (Jones) 

1131.  A bird  fluttering  at  a window  is  a sure  sign  of  death.  I know  of  an 

instance  when  a bird  lit  on  a cradle  of  a sick  baby,  and  the  baby 
died  next  day.  (Hunt) 

1132.  A bird  appearing  at  a house  or  flying  inside  it  or  hopping  about  it 

is  a sign  of  sorrow.  If  a white  bird,  a death  in  home  appears 
certain.  (Green) 

1133.  It  is  bad  luck  if  a bird  gets  into  the  house.  Brown,  cf.  5280ff . , 

and  Clark,  cf.  900.  (Dare) 

1134.  A buzzard  flying  over  the  house  is  sign  of  death.  Brown,  cf.  5290f. 

(Foust) 

1135.  A screech  owl  flying  over  the  roof  is  a death  spirit.  Brown,  cf.  5184 

and  5309-11,  and  Clark,  cf.  904.  (The  State) 

1136.  The  sound  of  an  owl  in  the  night  is  a sure  warning  that  death  will 

visit  the  home.  (People  believed  it  andjsure  enough,  it  seemed  to 
work.)  See  1135.  (Flynt) 

1137.  A bat  or  screech  owl  flying  into  home  of  the  sick  was  mortal  sign 

unless  counteracted  by  throwing  a handful  of  salt  into  the  fire. 
Brown,  cf.  5309ff.  (Jones) 

1138.  If  a raven  calls  near  a dwelling  house,  it  is  announcing  an  early 

death  in  your  family.  Brown,  cf.  5320  and  7289.  (0.  Yates) 

1139.  If  a worm  found  on  one's  clothing,  it  was  believed  as  taking  the  meas- 

ure of  the  shroud.  To  counteract  it,  knock  it  off  garment  before 
it  completes  the  measuring.  Brown,  5346f . , and  Clark,  cf.  915. 
(Jones) 

1140.  If  the  branches  of  a willow  tree  touch  the  ground,  the  death  of  a 

loved  one  will  follow.  Brown,  cf.  5387f.,  and  Clark,  cf.  917. 
(Parker) 

1141.  If  a weeping  willow  tree  is  planted  in  the  yard  and  if  it  grows  as 

tall  as  the  house,  someone  in  the  family  will  die  shortly  there- 
after. Brown,  cf.  5386f f . , and  Clark,  cf.  917.  (The  State) 
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1142.  When  a weeping  willow  gets  large  enough  to  cover  a grave,  the  person 

who  planted  it  will  die.  See  1141.  (The  State) 

1143.  When  a man  dies,  bury  a knife  in  his  casket  and  the  Devil  will  never 

bother  him.  (Hall) 

1144.  Carrying  a hoe  or  other  garden  tool  into  the  house  portends  death. 

Brown,  cf.  5393,  and  Clark,  cf.  923.  (Jones) 

1145.  Turn  the  pictures  on  the  wall  when  the  master  dies  until  after  the 

funeral  to  avoid  another  death  in  the  family.  Brown,  cf.  5418.  (Jones) 

1146.  It's  bad  luck  for  a mirror  not  to  be  covered  when  there  is  a death 

in  the  house.  Brown,  cf.  5411-15,  and  Clark,  cf.  905.  (Flynt) 

1147.  Cover  the  mirror  in  the  house  of  the  dead.  If  you  see  yourself  in 

it,  it  is  a sign  of  death.  Brown,  cf.  5411ff,  and  Clark,  cf.  925. 
(Jones) 

1148.  During  the  time  the  dead  body  remained  in  the  house,  visitors  were 

allowed  to  enter  and  depart  from  the  front  door.  (Jones) 

1149.  Corpse  money  consisted  of  two  half  dollars,  placed  on  eyes  of  the 

dead  and  repeatedly  used  for  that  purpose;  bad  luck  if  used  for  any 
other  purpose.  Brown,  5424.  (Jones) 

1150.  A comb  that  has  touched  a corpse  should  be  destroyed;  if  used,  it 

would  cause  calamity.  (Jones) 

1151.  Cats  must  be  kept  away  from  corpses  because  they  will  scratch  or  mar 

their  features.  Brown,  cf.  5427.  (Jones) 

1152.  After  a death  the  sick  bed  and  all  the  furnishings  were  moved  outside 

and  in  the  sun  to  tell  the  people  about  a death.  Brown,  cf.  5433. 
(Jones) 

1153.  Blessed  is  the  corpse  the  rain  falls  on.  (Gray) 

1154.  Counting  vehicles  and  people  at  or  in  a funeral  procession  was  bad 

taste.  Brown,  cf.  5452ff . , and  Clark,  cf.  933.  (Jones) 

1155.  Dig  graves  on  day  of  funeral,  especially  since  graves  are  left  open 

on  Sunday;  otherwise,  dire  results.  Brown,  cf.  5483.  (Jones) 

1156.  Stepping  over  a grave  was  bringer  of  bad  luck  unless  you  stepped 

back  over  it.  Brown,  cf.  5490,  and  Clark,  cf.  942.  (Jones) 

1157.  It's  bad  luck  to  walk  across  a grave.  Brown,  cf.  5490-97,  and  Clark, 

cf.  943.  (Flynt) 

1158.  Tools  used  in  grave  digging  were  never  taken  from  the  cemetery  for  two 

weeks  since  death  of  anyone  might  occur  by  stepping  on  or  over  the 
tools.  Brown,  cf.  5484.  (Jones) 

1159.  Stepping  over  a spade  used  in  digging  a grave  portends  death.  Brown, 

cf.  5485.  (Jones) 

1160.  A heavy  rain  was  a sign  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  was  at  peace  in 

heaven.  (Jones) 

1161.  Happy  is  the  bride  that  the  sun  shines  on;/Blessed  are  the  dead  that 

the  rain  falls  on.  Brown,  cf.  5504-6  and  4783ff.  (Jones) 

1162.  For  water  to  fall  in  a newly  made  grave  is  a sure  omen  that  another 

member  of  the  family  will  die  within  the  year.  (0.  Yates) 

1163.  Moving  shrubs  and  plants  from  cemetery  was  thought  to  cause  serious 

or  fatal  accidents.  (Jones) 

1164.  If  one  sees  his  reflection  in  a house  where  death  is,  he  will  die 

within  a year.  Brown,  cf.  4701.  (Gums) 

1165.  Moving  a body  from  one  grave  to  another  would  bring  bad  luck — a sort 

of  sacrilege.  (Jones) 

1166.  Mandrake,  supposed  to  possess  human  qualities,  would  cause  death  if 

it  was  pulled  up;  thus  dogs  were  used  to  pull  it  up.  (Dare) 

VIII.  WITCHCRAFT,  GHOSTS,  MAGICAL  PRACTICES 

1167.  The  cave  man,  who  nixed  whistling  because  he  felt  that  evil  spirits 
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would  hear  him,  used  to  conjure  others;  whistling  was  associated 
with  swish  of  arrows  and  hisses  of  snakes,  which  could  be  counter- 
acted by  snapping  the  fingers.  (News  and  Observer) 

1168.  Goofer  dust,  if  sprinkled  on  clothes  of  person  or  judge,  is  supposed 

to  cause  judge  to  be  lenient.  (Hamilton) 

1169.  You  can  become  a witch  by  rubbing  yourself  with  a certain  kind  of 

grease,  or  change  into  a bird  or  beast.  This  grease  is  the  witches' 
own  brew  as  distilled  from  corpses.  (M.  Abernethy) 

1170.  A person  can  become  a witch  by  drawing  a circle  on  the  ground,  squat- 

ting down  in  it,  placing  the  left  hand  under  the  sole  of  the  foot 
and  the  right  one  on  the  crown  of  the  head  and  saying,  "Devil  take 
me  ring  and  all."  Brown,  cf.  5585.  (Hicks) 

1171.  You  may  become  a witch  by  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer  backwards.  (Hicks) 

1172.  Witches  change  forms,  sometimes  to  black  cats  or  owls  or  toads.  (Parris) 

1173.  Witch  is  able  to  take  form  of  various  animals  flying  through  the  air 

or  living  on  earth,  especially  as  a raven  or  earthworm.  (Parris) 

1174.  Purple  is  invariably  associated  with  witches,  never  red  or  white. 

(Parris) 

1175.  A witch  or  wizard  is  indicated  by  eyebrows  across  forehead  and  by 

being  red-headed  and  having  evil  eyes.  (Stem) 

1176.  A white  witch  is  one  who  seeks  and  uses  occult  knowledge  for  good, 

whereas  black  witches  and  warlocks  use  such  knowledge  for  personal 
gain  or  destruction.  (Joy  Miller) 

1177.  Witches'  brew  is  made  of  sour  hominy,  boiled  and  having  large  quanti- 

ty left  in  it;  then  some  lye,  made  from  ashes,  is  poured  into  it 
and  allowed  to  ferment  before  eating.  (The  State) 

1178.  According  to  Indians,  diseases  and  death  are  not  natural,  but  are  due 

to  the  influence  of  animal  spirits.  (Hicklin) 

1179.  The  Cherokee  Indians  held  that  the  mission  of  witches  and  wizards  was 

to  rob  a dying  man  of  life.  (N.  Wilson) 

1180.  Watchers  for  witches  believe  that  they  can  tell  when  witches  are  coming 

by  dust  of  tobacco  dropped  on  hot  ashes  and  thus  indicating  the 
direction  that  witches  take;  if  tobacco  dust  catches  fire  and 
explodes,  the  witch  is  in  the  house— the  explosion  kills  the  witch. 
(Parris) 

1181.  You  may  shoot  a witch  with  a bullet  around  which  hair  from  the  crown 

of  the  head  has  been  drawn.  (Indian  belief)  (Parris) 

1182.  Put  chicken  bones  over  the  door,  and  the  first  one  who  comes  under 

it  is  the  witch.  (Winston) 

1183.  Salt  sprinkled  on  the  steps  of  a new  home  will  keep  the  witches  away. 

(Hall) 

1184.  Witches  are  outwitted  by  throwing  salt  over  the  left  shoulder.  (Stem) 

1185.  To  be  safe  from  the  power  of  the  witches,  one  must  turn  his  stockings 

wrong  side  out,  bury  a black  bottle  under  the  doorstep,  place  a 
broom  in  front  of  the  door,  and  a fork  under  the  pillow.  (Hicks) 

1186.  If  you  get  up  tired  in  the  morning,  it  is  due  to  witches  riding  you. 

(The  State) 

1187.  When  the  moon  is  new, witches  walk.  Clark,  cf.  963  (Full).  (The  State) 

1188.  You  can  outwit  a witch  by  putting  horseshoe  over  door.  Brown,  5627. 

(The  State) 

1189.  A horseshoe  over  the  stable  door  will  keep  the  witches  from  riding 

the  mules  or  horses  at  night.  (Tyrrell  Co.) 

1190.  You  can  outwit  witch  by  placing  a broom  at  the  front  of  door.  Brown, 

5634.  (Stem) 

1191.  Keep  a horseshoe  in  the  fireplace  all  the  time,  and  it  will  help  to 

ward  off  danger.  Brown,  cf.  5643.  (0.  Yates) 
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1192.  Place  a broom  above  the  doorway  so  that  witches  can  ride  away. 

Clark,  cf.  973.  (0.  Yates) 

1193.  Outwit  witches  by  placing  sieves  over  doors  since  they  would  have  to 

pass  through  all  holes  in  sieves.  Brown,  6536.  (0.  Yates) 

1194.  You  can  outwit  witches  by  putting  a handful  of  mustard  in  their  paths. 

Brown,  cf.  5674.  (0.  Yates) 

1195.  Outwit  a witch  by  placing  a hot  horseshoe  at  the  bottom  of  a churn 

or  a red-hot  poker  in  the  buttermilk,  thus  burning  the  witch  and 
breaking  her  spell.  (The  State) 

1196.  Use  melted  candles  to  stop  keyholes  to  prevent  the  entry  of  a witch. 

(The  State) 

1197.  To  outwit  a witch,  shoot  silver  slugs  at  the  drawing  of  a witch  and 

thus  kill  the  black  cat  witch.  Brown,  cf.  5691-98.  (The  State) 

1198.  To  remove  or  prevent  witchcraft,  carry  a piece  of  silver  money  or  wear 

a piece  of  silver  around  the  neck,  especially  a dime.  (East  Tenn. 
Folklore,  Sept.  1966) 

1199.  Silver  in  any  form  is  protection  against  supernatural  evils,  such  as 

spells,  evil  eye,  etc.,  especially  a silver  bullet  in  warding  off 
any  marauder.  (Green) 

1200.  To  protect  yourself  against  witches,  wear  a bit  of  silver,  especially 

a silver  coin,  worn  in  one's  shoe  or  elsewhere  as  fetish.  (Green) 

1201.  Ghosts  can  be  killed  by  silver  bullets.  Brown,  cf.  5691.  (Gums) 

1202.  A decoction  of  the  bark  of  Khaloginen  dida-weskge,  or  smooth  sumac, 

is  drunk  by  the  Indian  mother  to  make  milk  flow  abundantly  to  nurse 
the  witch  children,  who  often  play  with  the  mystic  Little  People 
who  are  supposed  to  inhabit  shady  places  and  protect  these  children 
as  do  the  faeries.  (Hicklin) 

1203.  To  prevent  nightmares,  place  shoes  under  the  bed  with  toes  pointing 

away  from  you,  before  you  go  to  bed.  (0.  Yates) 

1204.  Place  a Bible  under  the  pillow  and  you  will  never  have  nightmares. 

Brown,  5705.  (0.  Yates) 

1205.  To  outwit  witches,  paint  objects,  such  as  barns,  red  as  a "hex  sign." 

(Stem) 

1206.  Opening  the  Bible  at  random  and  reading  at  observed  position  would 

be  a prophecy  of  truth.  (Hicklin) 

1207.  To  take  the  witches  out  of  bread,  heat  the  milk  while  making  it  and 

drop  in  it  a piece  of  silver.  (Winston) 

1208.  Drive  two  nails  over  each  door  and  window  in  the  house.  Make  sure 

that  they  are  iron-cut  nails,  and  not  the  usual  type,  otherwise 
they  won't  be  of  any  help  in  keeping  out  haunts.  (The  State) 

1209.  Hair  will  grow  after  a person  dies.  (The  State) 

1210.  To  keep  devil  away  from  house,  place  horseshoe  with  points  up  over 

the  door.  (Sharpe) 

1211.  If  a rabbit  runs  across  the  road  in  front  of  you,  it  is  a sure  sign 

that  you  will  have  bad  luck.  There  is  bad- luck  sign  as  fatal  as 
the  rabbit  sign,  for  he  is  the  king  of  all  hoodoos.  The  black  cat, 
however,  runs  him  a close  second.  Brown,  cf.  5619.  (The  State) 

1212.  A flour  sieve  beside  the  bed  will  protect  sleeper  against  an  attack 

by  a witch.  Brown,  cf.  5636.  (Sharpe) 

1213.  A sprig  of  holly,  symbol  of  friendship,  when  hung  over  a doorstep 

would  ward  off  evil  spirits.  Brown,  cf.  5693.  (John  Harris) 

1214.  Mistletoe  brings  good  fortune  and  peace  to  all  who  cross  threshold 

where  mistletoe  hangs,  especially  associated  with  kissing.  (John  Harris) 

1215.  Hang  mistletoe  ("tree  thief")  in  doorway  to  prevent  fires  and  lightning. 

(John  Harris) 

1216.  According  to  "brush  medicine,"  remove  the  spell  of  an  old  woman  who 
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1233. 
sl  1234. 

1235. 


is  dressed  up  to  marry  someone:  Pull  a hair  out  of  your  head  and 
wrap  it  around  a nail.  Go  to  the  creek  and  find  a blackgum  and 
drive  nail  into  tree,  up  to  its  head,  and  go  home  without  looking 
back.  (Harris) 

If  a man  is  murdered,  he  will  rise  up  and  ask  for  water  in  two  or 

three  hours,  and  the  murderer's  image  will  show  in  his  eyes.  (Hicks) 
Jack  o' lanterns  are  spirits  of  the  dead  visiting  familiar  places. 
(Hicks) 

A tin  whistle  in  the  house  invited  the  devil.  Brown,  cf.  5772.  (The 
State) 

Fairy  or  lucky  crosses  (found  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  and 
thought  to  have  been  dropped  from  the  skies  and  then  formed  into 
crosses)  are  said  to  have  magic  properties  to  protect  owners  from 
witchcraft,  sickness,  and  disasters.  Brown,  5780.  (The  State) 

When  they  heard  of  Christ's  death,  the  faeries  shed  tears  upon  earth 
and  then  turned  into  crosses.  Used  as  charms  for  good  luck,  the 
Cherokee  Indians  felt  that  these  crosses  would  render  the  owner 
invisible  at  will.  Brown,  cf.  5780.  (Parris) 

For  good  luck,  carry  the  hind  foot  of  a rabbit  that  has  been  killed 
in  a cemetery.  Brown,  cf.  5795f.  (Hall) 

A buckeye  carried  in  pocket  will  keep  off  bad  luck.  Brown,  755f. 
(Flynt) 

According  to  Cherokee  Indians,  rattles,  teeth,  flesh,  and  oil  of 

rattlesnake  may  be  used  for  occult  and  medical  purposes.  (The  State) 
It  is  believed  that  on  Friday  the  13th  is  related  to  the  crucifiction 
of  Jesus  and  the  last  supper  when  a thirteenth  person  arrived  and 
betrayed  Jesus;  and  then  someone  knocked  on  wood  to  ward  off  bad 
luck.  Brown,  cf.  5837f.,  and  Clark,  cf.  1008.  (Sharpe) 

To  have  good  luck  in  dice  game,  cross  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand. 
(Sharpe) 

Hickory  sticks  shaped  in  U form  can  be  effective  in  locating  a site 
for  a well.  Brown,  cf.  5873ff . , and  Clark,  cf.  1023f.  (Henley) 

A forked  peach  limb  will  help  a person  find  a place  to  put  down  a 
pump.  The  limb  will  turn  in  the  person's  hand  when  the  water  vein 
is  found.  Brown,  cf.  5877ff . , and  Clark,  cf.  1023f.  (N.  Wilson) 

The  use  of  forked  twig  for  water  witching  was  practiced  by  Moses 
(Numbers  20:9-10)  and  noted  also  in  Georgius  Agricola's  work  "De 
re  Metallica." 

Instead  of  a peach  twig,  use  a straight  length  of  grapevine  or  wild 
cherry.  (McComy) 

Werewolves,  enchanters  in  form  of  animals,  kill  pigs  and  cows.  They 
can  be  shot  with  silver  bullets,  but  not  with  ordinary  ones  that 
bounce  back  at  you.  (Wellman) 

Bits  of  crystal  or  quartz  were  carried  by  Cherokee  hunters  as  tal- 
ismans to  insure  success  in  quest  of  game,  in  love,  in  rain  making; 
it  was  invoked  for  prophecy,  and  the  owner's  future  was  mirrored 
in  it.  (E.  Wilson) 

IX.  COSMIC  PHENOMENA:  TIMES,  NUMBERS,  SEASONS 

It  is  good  luck  to  see  the  new  moon  in  the  clear  and  have  both  hands 
full  or  occupied.  Brown,  5930,  and  Clark,  cf,  1039.  (Dare) 

Under  certain  circumstances,  seeing  the  moon  at  a sudden  glance 

through  a tree  portends  bad  luck;  the  spell  may  be  broken  by  finding 
a pin  the  next  day.  Brown,  cf.  5933,  and  Clark,  cf.  1039.  (Sharpe) 
To  see  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time  through  the  limbs  of  trees  is 
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considered  very  bad  luck.  Brown,  5933,  and  Clark,  cf.  1040,  (The 
State) 

It  is  bad  luck  to  look  at  the  full  moon  through  tree  tops.  You  must 
look  at  it  with  a clear  view,  with  nothing  breaking  the  view  be- 
tween you  and  the  full  moon.  Brown,  cf.  5933.  (VanLandingham) 

1237.  If  you  catch  a falling  leaf,  it  means  that  you  will  have  twelve  months 

of  continued  happiness.  (Hall) 

1238.  According  to  custom  of  serving  household  with  big  red  apples,  go 

outdoors  and  sit  under  a pine  tree.  If  you  listen,  you  will  hear 
angels  singing — to  be  merry  thrice  and  blessed  thrice.  (Mary  Sue 
Miller) 

1239.  For  Santa  Claus  and  his  reindeer,  leave  a child's  shoe  filled  with 

hay  on  your  doorstep.  (Mary  Sue  Miller) 

1240.  Serve  a sprig  of  holly  with  the  pudding  at  Christmas  dinner  to  avoid 

losing  a friend.  (Mary  Sue  Miller) 

1241.  Leave  a loaf  of  bread  after  the  evening  meal  on  Christmas  so  that  the 

family  cannot  be  in  want  the  coming  year.  (Mary  Sue  Miller) 

1242.  Place  a sprig  of  pine  under  your  pillow.  If  it  sheds  no  needles,  you 

will  keep  your  cooks  for  many  years.  (Mary  Sue  Miller) 

1243.  A cat  meowing  before  dawn  on  Christmas  is  a sign  of  bad  luck.  (Mary 

Sue  Miller) 

1244.  Be  sure  to  give  your  cat  a second  supper  on  Christmas  to  bring  good 

luck.  (Mary  Sue  Miller) 

1245.  Remove  all  Christmas  decorations  to  prevent  illness.  Brown,  cf.  6019f., 

and  Clark,  cf.  1062ff.  (Jones) 

1246.  If  you  break  a plate  or  saucer,  hunt  for  bottles  to  break — since  it 

follows  you  must  break  three,  (The  State) 

1247.  Two  is  company;  three  is  crowd.  (Gray) 

X.  WEATHER 

1248.  Winter  no  come  'til  swamps  full.  (McCullough) 

1249.  A snow  for  each  fog  in  August.  Brown,  cf.  6074  and  7038.  (Reid) 

1250.  Three  fogs  in  August  equal  three  snows  that  winter.  See  1249. 

(McCullough) 

1251.  Count  the  number  of  fogs  in  August  because  you  will  find  that  we  will 

have  as  many  snows  in  winter.  See  above.  (Hunt) 

1252.  If  fogs  are  thick,  it  is  a sign  of  bad  winter.  Brown,  cf.  6074,  6164, 

and  7038.  (C.  Davis) 

1253.  When  cat  sits  with  her  back  to  the  fire,  it  is  a sign  of  a cold  snap 

of  weather.  Clark,  cf.  1087.  (Jones) 

1254.  The  appearance  of  butterflies  or  woolly  worms  in  late  autumn  is  a sign 

of  early  spell  of  cold  weather.  (Jones) 

1255.  If  woolly  caterpillar  has  lots  of  wool,  it  is  a sign  of  cold  winter, 

(McCullough) 

1256.  If  bees  "board  'til  the  hives  overflow,"  then  the  winter  will  be  cold. 

(McCullough) 

1257.  Expect  cold  weather  when  the  squirrel's  tail  is  bushy.  Brown,  cf. 

6076.  (C.  Davis) 

1258.  When  the  fur  of  the  fox  is  thick,  it  is  a sign  of  a cold  winter. 

Brown,  cf.  6076.  (McCullough) 

1259.  Long  fur  on  squirrel's  back  is  sign  of  bad  winter.  Brown,  cf.  6076. 

(C.  Davis) 

1260.  Heavy  fur  on  small  animals  indicates  a harsh  winter.  Brown,  cf.  6076. 

(Garner) 

1261.  When  fur  of  rabbit,  squirrel  or  possum  is  thick,  it  is  a sign  of  colder 
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winter  than  usual.  Brown,  cf.  6076f.  (Jones) 

1262.  Onion  skin  thick  and  rough  is  a sign  of  cold  winter.  (McCullough) 

1263.  If  geese  fly  south  early,  it  is  a sign  of  bad  weather.  Brown,  6085. 

(C.  Davis) 

1264.  Expect  cold  weather  if  the  geese  fly  by  night.  (C.  Davis) 

1265.  When  the  black  tips  on  the  woolie  bear,  called  tiger  moth,  become 

wider,  the  colder  the  winter.  Brown,  cf.  6087,  and  Clark,  cf.  1090. 
(C.  Davis) 

1266.  If  bushes  are  heavy  with  berries,  it  is  a sign  of  bad  winter.  Brown, 

cf.  6096ff . , and  Clark,  cf.  1095.  (C.  Davis) 

1267.  If  there  is  a heavy  crop  of  mast,  the  winter  will  be  severe.  Brown, 

cf.  6100,  and  Clark,  cf.  1095.  (C.  Davis) 

1268.  If  muskrats  build  thick  walls  in  their  lodges,  it  is  a sign  of  bad 

winter.  (C.  Davis) 

1269.  If  there  are  more  spiders  than  usual,  a severe  winter  will  follow. 

(C.  Davis) 

1270.  If  hornets  build  nests  near  ground,  a severe  winter;  if  high  above 

ground,  a mild  season.  Brown,  cf.  6108.  (Jones) 

1271.  A mild  winter  if  few  berries  are  found  in  woods.  (Dare) 

1272.  A poor  crop  of  mast  in  the  forest  indicates  that  the  winter  will  be 

mild.  (Garner) 

1273.  Spiders,  if  few,  foretell  a mild  winter;  if  numerous,  a hard  winter. 

(Garner) 

1274.  If  spider  is  spinning  a new  web,  count  on  fair  weather.  (C.  Davis) 

1275.  If  first  frost  is  early,  a cold  winter  is  ahead;  if  late,  then  a mild 

one.  Clark,  cf.  1098.  (Garner) 

1276.  Weather  on  each  of  the  ruling  days,  January  1-12,  was  sign  of  same 

sort  of  corresponding  month.  Brown,  6112,  and  Clark,  cf.  1100. 
(Jones) 

1277.  The  twelve  Ruling  Days  contain  important  indications  as  to  the  future. 

Brown,  cf.  6112,  and  Clark,  cf.  1100.  (Winston) 

1278.  If  it  rains  on  New  Year's,  most  of  January  will  be  rainy.  (Jones) 

1279.  If  it  snows  on  second  day  of  January,  February  will  be  snowy.  Brown, 

cf.  6113,  and  Clark,  cf.  1100.  (Jones) 

1280.  A blustering  third  day  of  January  means  a blustery  March.  Brown, 

cf.  6117.  (Jones) 

1281.  First  twelve  days  of  January  weather  foretell  weather  for  next  twelve 

months.  Brown,  cf.  6112,  and  Clark,  cf.  1100.  (Hicklin) 

1282.  If  wind  is  blowing  at  midnight  on  New  Year's  eve,  it  predicts  same 

sort  of  weather  for  following  year.  Brown,  cf.  6112,  and  Clark, 
cf.  1100.  (Hicklin) 

1283.  March  borrows  twelve  days  from  April.  Brown,  cf.  6118.  (Reid) 

1284.  If  New  Year's  wind  bloweth  south 
It  betokeneth  warmth  and  growth; 

If  west,  much  milk  and  fish  in  the  sea; 

If  north,  much  coldness  and  storms  there  will  be; 

If  east,  the  trees  will  bear  much  fruit; 

If  northeast,  flee  it,  man  and  brute.  (Hicklin) 

1285.  A green  Christmas  means  a hard  and  cold  early  spring.  (Jones) 

1286.  Evening  red  and  morning  gray 
Help  the  traveler  on  his  way. 

Evening  gray  and  morning  red 

Bring  down  rain  upon  his  head.  Brown,  cf.  6123.  (C.  Davis) 

1287.  When  clouds  appear,  wise  men  put  on  their  cloaks.  (C„  Davis) 

1288.  Low  clouds  flying  across  sun  early  in  the  morning  indicate  rain. 

Brown,  cf.  6133f.  (Flynt) 
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1289.  A rainbow  is  a sign  of  no  more  rain  for  a spell.  Brown,  cf.  6324. 

(Jones) 

1290.  A double  rainbow  means  that  you  can  count  on  a very  long  dry  spell. 

(Jones) 

1291.  Cherokee  Indians  used  to  say  that  the  rainbow  was  the  thunder  god's 

bow.  It  was  also  referred  to  as  the  hem  of  the  sun  god's  coat. 

(Jones) 

1292.  A rainbow  in  the  morning  sailors  take  a warning; 

A rainbow  in  evening  sailors  take  a leaving.  (Hopkins) 

1293.  A red  sunset  means  clearing  weather;  a yellow  sunset,  rain.  Brown, 

cf.  6144,  6259,  6452,  and  6939,  and  Clark,  cf.  1106.  (Gums) 

1294.  Circle  around  the  sun,  'twill  rain  none; /Circle  'round  the  moon, 

'twill  rain  soon.  Brown,  cf.  6152  and  6460.  (Jones) 

1295.  Expect  cold  weather  when  pigs  run  about  with  straw  in  their  mouths 

while  building  nests.  Brown,  cf.  6178f . , and  Clark,  cf.  1119. 

(C.  Davis) 

1296.  When  little  pigs,  just  before  dark,  are  busy  piling  up  leaves  for  a 

warm  bed,  you  may  expect  rain  or  snow.  Brown,  cf.  6178f.,  and 
Clark,  cf.  1119.  (Clay) 

1297.  If  chickens  hover  together,  there  is  sure  to  be  foul  weather.  (Parker) 

1298.  Count  on  fair  weather  when  crows  fly  in  pairs.  Brown,  cf.  6187. 

(C.  Davis) 

1299.  If  no  rain  on  July  2,  then  six  weeks  of  drought.  (Jones) 

1300.  When  gnats  fly  in  sunshine,  it  is  sign  of  fair  weather.  (McCullough) 

1301.  Fair  weather  is  supposedly  indicated  when  cranes  fly  out  to  sea  and 

do  not  return.  (McCullough) 

1302.  Fair  weather  is  indicated  when  oxen  lie  on  their  left  sides.  (McCullough) 

1303.  The  ancients  said  the  chirping  of  a cricket  indicates  a rising  temper- 

ature. Brown,  cf.  6197  and  6780.  (C.  Davis) 

1304.  Early  rain  when  clouds  hide  sunset.  Brown,  cf.  6483f.  (Jones) 

1305.  Early  rain  when  there  is  an  afternoon  rainstorm  during  clear  weather. 

(Jones) 

1306.  Early  rain  when  toadstools  suddenly  appear.  Brown,  6819.  (Jones) 

1307.  Early  rain  when  numerous  field  mice  were  seen  in  the  open.  (Jones) 

1308.  Early  rain  when  rabbits  are  observed  playing  in  a dusty  road.  (Jones) 

1309.  Early  rain  when  milk  suddenly  turns  sour  too  quickly.  Brown,  cf.  6669. 

(Jones) 

1310.  Thunder  before  seven  means  rain  before  eleven.  Brown,  cf.  6620,  and 

Clark,  cf.  1120.  (Reid) 

1311.  If  leaves  fall  early,  it  is  sign  of  bad  winter.  Brown,  cf.  6305. 

(C.  Davis) 

1312.  Expect  cold  weather  if  meadow  larks  gather  in  flocks.  (C.  Davis) 

1313.  You  may  expect  falling  weather  if  birds  flit  about  while  catching 

worms.  (Clay) 

1314.  If  new  moon  on  Saturday,  then  there  will  be  twenty  days  of  wind  and 

rain.  (Parris) 

1315.  All  signs  fail  in  dry  weather.  (Mrs.  J.  D.  Clark) 

1316.  If  no  wind  on  January  1,  a dry  summer  is  to  be  expected.  (Jones) 

1317.  Dry  weather  is  indicated  by  a red  sunset.  Brown,  cf.  6122ff.  and 

6130ff . , and  Clark,  cf . 1102ff . (Jones) 

1318.  Ring  around  moon  means  dry  weather.  Brown,  cf.  6357  and  6151.  (Parris) 

1319.  Drought  was  expected  when  hairs  in  horse's  mane  or  tail  stood  out 

stiffly.  (Jones) 

1320.  When  the  moon  is  hooked  up  so  one  can  hang  a powder  horn  on  it,  dry 

weather  will  follow;  when  it  is  tipped  up  so  water  will  run  out,  it 
is  known  as  wet  moon.  Brown,  cf.  6321ff.  and  6536,  and  Clark, 
cf.  1129.  (Winston) 
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1321.  When  the  dew  is  on  the  grass, /Rain  will  never  come  to  pass.  Brown, 

6325  and  6874.  (C.  Davis) 

1322.  When  you  see  honeydew  on  trees  and  leaves,  it's  sign  of  a spell  of 

dry  weather.  See  1321.  (Jones) 

1323.  If  the  first  of  June  is  fair  and  clear,  no  rain  in  fifteen  days.  (Jones) 

1324.  Rain  on  June  is  a sign  of  rain  for  fourteen  days  following.  (Jones) 

1325.  A circle  around  moon  means  rain,  whereas  circle  around  sun  is  sign 

of  fair  weather.  (Jones) 

1326.  Ring  around  the  moon,  rain  or  snow  soon;  ring  around  the  sun,  rain 

none,  (The  State) 

1327.  It'll  rain  if  moon  looks  like  cup  pouring  over;  also  if  halo  around 

moon.  (Gray) 

1328.  When  the  hair  turns  damp  in  the  scalp  house,  it  will  rain.  (C.  Davis) 

1329.  The  coming  of  a turkey  buzzard  is  a sure  sign  of  spring.  Brown,  cf. 

6376.  (Gums) 

1330.  Cumulus  clouds  in  summer  are  sign  of  splendid  weather.  Brown,  cf . 

6348  and  7034.  (C.  Davis) 

1331.  Though  thunderstorms  may  hit  and  run,  good  weather  coming.  See  1330. 

(C.  Davis) 

1332.  Long  foretold,  long  last,  /Short  notice,  soon  past.  See  1330.  (C.  Davis) 

1333.  When  eager  bites  the  thirsty  flea,  /Clouds  and  rains  you  sure  will 

see.  (C.  Davis) 

1334.  Eat  every  particle  of  food  on  the  table  at  supper,  and  the  next  day 

will  be  a fair  one.  Brown,  6383.  (0.  Yates) 

1335.  If  it  rains  on  July  4,  it  will  rain  forty  more  days  thereafter.  Brown, 

6433,  and  Clark,  cf.  1138.  (Dare) 

1336.  Saint  Swithin's  Day,  if  thou  dost  rain, 

For  forty  days  it  will  remain 

Saint  Swithin's  Day,  if  thou  be  fair. 

For  forty  days  it  will  rain  nae  mair.  Brown,  cf.  6067f. 

(C.  Davis) 

1337.  If  Candlemas  Day  be  fair  and  bright, 

Winter  will  have  another  flight. 

But  if  Candlemas  Day  brings  clouds  and  rain, 

Winter  is  gone  and  won't  come  again.  Brown,  cf.  6067f. 

(C.  Davis) 

1338.  If  the  ground  hog  sees  his  shadow  on  February  22,  he'll  go  in  for 

forty  days  of  bad  weather.  Brown,  cf.  6067f.  (N.  Wilson) 

1339.  Rain  falling  when  sun  is  shining  is  sign  of  witches  dancing  and  of 

rain  falling  next  day.  Brown,  cf.  6469,  and  Clark,  cf.  1145.  (Jones) 

1340.  If  it  rains  and  the  sun  shines,  the  devil  is  beating  his  wife;  if  you 

put  your  ear  to  the  ground,  you  can  hear  her  screaming.  Brown, 
cf.  6474,  and  Clark,  cf.  1147.  (Howell) 

1341.  After  a thunderstorm,  thrust  a nail  into  the  ground,  place  ear  near 

the  ground,  and  you  will  hear  the  devil  cursing  his  wife.  Brown, 
cf.  6470.  (West) 

1342.  If  it  rains  on  July  2,  a plentiful  harvest  is  to  follow.  (Jones) 

1343.  Prevailing  rains  in  any  season  come  from  same  direction  as  did  the 

first  rain.  (Jones) 

1344.  The  number  of  stars  about  the  moon  indicates  the  number  of  days  before 

rains  come.  Brown,  cf.  6549  and  6552.  (Jones) 

1345.  When  Southern  Negro  looks  for  rain  "de  preacher  sweats."  Brown,  cf. 

6585.  (C.  Davis) 

1346.  A refrigerator  sweating  is  the  sign  of  rain.  (Robinson) 

1347.  Mist  on  the  hills,  / Water  in  the  mills.  Brown,  cf.  6588.  (C.  Davis 

1348.  Lightning  in  the  south  means  dry  weather.  Brown,  cf.  6610ff . , and 

Clark,  cf.  1164.  (Gums) 
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1349.  When  lightning  is  in  south,  dry  weather;  but  at  any  other  direction, 

a rainy  season.  See  1348.  (Jones) 

1350.  Sleep  on  a feather-bed  to  keep  lightning  away.  Brown,  7026.  (Parris) 

1351.  If  swallows  build  nests  in  barns,  they  would  save  barns  from  being 

struck  by  lightning.  (Jones) 

1352.  Perhaps  a piece  of  fused  sand  and  glasslike  formed  where  lightning 

has  struck  earth  is  thought  to  be  protection  against  lightning; 
it  is  thought  to  be  six  inches  long  and  an  inch  wide.  (Green) 

1353.  If  smoke  goes  straight  up,  it  will  be  fair  day  for  washing.  Brown, 

cf.  6629.  (Gray) 

1354.  Smoke  rising  straight  up  foretells  clear  weather;  smoke  rising  only 

a short  way  and  coming  back  toward  the  ground  foretells  falling 
weather,  snow  or  rain.  Brown,  cf.  6629-33,  and  Clark,  cf.  1167. 
(Goforth) 

1355.  Hunters  say  that  when  smoke  rises  sluggishly  and  falls  back  to  earth 

and  disperses,  it  is  a sign  of  rain.  See  1354.  (C.  Davis) 

1356.  A sign  of  rain  when  oil  in  lamps  begin  spitting.  Brown,  cf.  6637. 

(McCullough) 

1357.  The  way  the  fire  sobs  determines  whether  there'll  be  rain.  Brown, 

cf.  6637.  (Parris) 

1358.  When  the  creek  seems  louder  than  usual,  and  may  overflow,  look  out 

for  rain.  (Parris) 

1359.  Early  rain  when  rheumatic  pains,  corns,  and  bunions  begin  aching. 

Brown,  cf.  6641,  6647,  and  6916,  and  Clark,  cf.  1168f.  (Jones) 

1360.  If  you  dream  of  someone  dead,  it's  a sign  of  rain.  Brown,  6650ff. 

(Hall) 

1361.  When  an  old  person  dies,  there'll  be  a big  rain  soon.  Brown,  cf.  6653. 

(Flynt) 

1362.  If  a cat  sneezes,  it  is  a sign  of  rain.  Brown,  6657.  (C.  Davis) 

1363.  You  can  predict  the  weather  by  the  aching  of  your  bones,  caused  by 

marrow  in  bones  swelling  and  thus  pain.  Clark,  cf.  470.  (Clay) 

1364.  Stop  the  raining  by  sticking  pins  in  locust  trees.  (Clay) 

1365.  When  cat  faces  a direction  after  washing  its  whiskers,  he  can  note 

the  direction  of  wind  after  rain,  by  watching  the  point  of  the 
compass.  Brown,  cf.  6238,  6369,  and  6652.  (C.  Davis) 

1366.  If  cows  try  to  scratch  their  ears,  it  is  a sign  of  rain.  Brown,  cf. 

6667.  (C.  Davis) 

1367.  Count  on  fair  weather  if  cock  crows  during  a rain.  (C.  Davis) 

1368.  If  a cock  crows  on  going  to  bed,  he's  sure  to  rise  with  a watery  head. 

Brown,  cf.  6686f.  (C.  Davis) 

1369.  Rain  is  indicated  when  dogs  paw  the  ground.  Brown,  cf.  6670. 

(McCullough) 

1370.  When  dogs  eat  grass  and  thus  have  indigestion,  it  is  a sign  of  tempt- 

ing a deluge.  Brown,  cf.  6671  and  7426.  (C.  Davis) 

1371.  If  horses  and  cattle  refuse  to  drink  during  dry  weather,  it  is  a sign 

of  a cloudburst.  (Jones) 

1372.  If  a mule  shakes  its  neuter-self  while  in  harness,  it  is  a sign  of 

rain.  Clark,  cf.  1173.  (C.  Davis) 

1373.  It  is  a sure  sign  of  rain  when  the  hens  gather  on  high  ground  and  trim 

their  feathers.  Brown,  cf.  6680.  (Parris) 

1374.  Rain  is  predicted  when  a hen  on  high  ground  trims  her  feathers.  Brown, 

6676f.  (Jones) 

1375.  If  a rooster  crows  when  he  goes  to  bed,  he'll  get  up  with  a very  wet 

head.  See  1368.  (Jones) 

1376.  Rain  is  predicted  when  ducks  flap  wings.  Brown,  cf.  6694.  (McCullough) 

1377.  It  will  storm  at  sea  when  sea  birds  fly  inland.  Brown,  cf.  6704, 

6730,  and  6929.  (C.  Davis) 
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When  whlrligusts,  called  devil  dancers  and  little  whirlwinds,  are  seen 
along  roads,  it  is  a sure  sign  of  rain.  Brown,  cf.  6607f.  (The  State) 
The  raucous  call  of  the  yellow  cuckoo,  the  rain  crow,  is  a sign  of 
showers  and  wet  weather.  Brown,  cf.  6713f.,  and  Clark,  cf.  1175. 
(Jones) 

When  jaybirds  fret  and  fuss  much,  it  is  a sign  of  bad  weather.  Brown, 
6718.  (Jones) 

When  hoot  of  screech  owl  makes  plaintive  noise  near  cabin,  there'll 
be  rain  three  days.  Brown,  cf.  6719ff.,  and  Clark,  cf.  1176.  (The 
State) 

Rain  indicated  when  cranes  fly  inland.  Brown,  cf.  6928.  (McCullough) 
Swallows  fly  low  before  a storm  (because  of  heavy  moisture  in  air). 

Brown,  cf.  6732ff.  and  6997.  (C.  Davis) 

The  hanging  of  a killed  snake  with  the  belly  to  the  sun  on  a barn  door 
would  bring  a gully-washer.  Brown,  cf.  6744-57,  and  Clark,  cf.  1177. 
(Jones) 

Hang  a blacksnake  head  down  to  assure  rain  in  forty-eight  hours.  Brown, 
cf.  6748,  and  Clark,  cf.  1180.  (Parris) 

Snake  tracks  foretell  rain.  (Gums) 

If  rain  is  needed  in  spring  and  early  summer,  kill  a blacksnake  and  hang 
it  in  the  underpart  of  the  sun  and  the  rain  will  come.  (0.  Wilson) 

The  mating  calls  of  tree  frogs  are  signs  of  rain.  (C.  Davis) 

The  kind  of  rain  that  rains  frogs  and  small  fish  and  worms  is  noted 
usually  after  a quick  thunderstorm.  (Jones) 

Killing  a toad  frog  and  allowing  its  carcass  to  dry  in  the  sun  would 
produce  a shower.  Brown,  cf.  6765.  (Jones) 

When  horses  stop  eating  to  scratch  themselves  against  a fence  or  tree, 
it  is  a sign  of  a heavy  rain.  Brown,  cf.  6672.  (Jones) 

Count  on  fair  weather  if  ants  scatter.  Brown,  cf.  6378.  (C.  Davis) 

If  ants  build  a new  nest,  it  is  a sign  of  fair  weather.  (C.  Davis) 

When  ducks,  geese,  and  guineas  become  unusually  noisy,  it  is  a sign 
of  heavy  shower.  Brown,  cf.  6694ff.  (Jones) 

Rain  is  indicated  when  a flea  bite  is  more  powerful  than  usual. 
(McCullough) 

To  kill  a spider  deliberately  would  prevent  rain  for  several  days.  Brown, 
cf.  6796,  and  Clark,  cf.  1187.  (Jones) 

If  the  blades  of  corn  in  a field  are  twisted  by  the  heat,  it  will  rain. 
Brown,  6812.  (Jones) 

Blackfeet  would  tie  a fish  to  one  of  the  tribesmen  and  send  him  into 
the  water  for  two  weeks,  by  which  time  it  was  supposed  to  rain. 
(McCullough) 

The  Iroquois  used  to  burn  tobacco  when  thunderheads  were  in  sight  in 
order  to  induce  rain;  other  tribes  had  their  medicine  men  sit  around 
the  fire  and  actually  smoke  the  tobacco.  (McCullough) 

Prevent  rain  by  driving  away  an  owl  and  putting  a flint  rock  near  the 
fireplace  where  it  would  keep  warm.  (Jones) 

When  the  maple  turns  the  silvery  undersides  of  the  leaves  upward,  it 
is  a sign  of  rain.  Brown,  cf.  6826.  (C.  Davis) 

If  land  birds  take  a bath,  it  is  a sign  of  rain,  (McCullough) 

A bell  heard  farther  away  than  usual  is  a sign  of  rain.  Brown,  cf. 

6835.  (McCullough) 

If  chairs  squeak,  it  is  a sign  of  rain.  Brown,  6737.  (C.  Davis) 

When  cows  begin  to  jump  and  bounce  like  kittens,  it  is  a sign  of  rain. 

Cf.  When  a cow  lies  down,  it  will  rain.  (Key) 

It  is  said  that  floodwaters  in  June  will  reach  the  same  height  that 
they  reach  in  March.  (The  State) 
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1407.  A wind  storm  on  January  1 is  followed  by  disastrous  floods.  (Jones) 

1408.  When  cats  and  dogs  carry  their  young  to  higher  ground,  a cloudburst 

may  be  expected.  (Jones) 

1409.  A coming  storm  when  bees  are  clustered  outside  their  hives.  (Jones) 

1410.  When  chickens  and  turkeys  stand  with  their  backs  to  the  wind,  it  is 

a sign  of  imminent  storm.  (Jones) 

1411.  A storm  is  coming  when  chickens  begin  roosting  outside  the  henhouse 

or  roosting  before  usual  retirement  hour.  (Jones) 

1412.  Copperheads  and  rattlesnakes  always  become  unusually  active  before  a 

storm.  (Jones) 

1413.  When  crickets  chirp  louder  than  usual,  it  is  a sign  of  a storm.  (Jones) 

1414.  When  a donkey  shakes  his  ears,  it  is  a sign  of  stormy  weather.  (McCullough) 

1415.  When  large  number  of  flies  and  insects  noted,  it  is  a sign  of  a coming 

storm.  (Jones) 

1416.  Look  out  for  storm  if  foxes  bark  at  night.  (C.  Davis) 

1417.  When  glowworms  shine  with  unusual  brightness,  it  is  a sign  of  a coming 

storm.  (Jones) 

1418.  A storm  coming  if  snails  appear  in  large  numbers.  (Jones) 

1419.  If  the  leaves  rustle  in  the  forest,  it  is  a sign  of  coming  storm. 

(McCullough) 

1420.  When  the  clouds  do  weave,  /'Twill  storm  before  they  leave.  Cf.  In 

the  mornings,  mountains;/  In  the  evenings,  fountains.  (C.  Davis) 

1421.  Rain  in  sight  if  ants  store  up  provisions.  (McCullough) 

1422.  When  you  see  cows  running  and  frolicking  when  nothing  is  bothering 

them,  there  will  be  a drastic  change  in  the  weather.  Brown,  cf. 

6988.  (N.  Wilson) 

1423.  Mackerel  sky  and  mare's  tails  / Make  lofty  ships  carry  low  sails.  Cf. 

If  the  clouds  look  as  if  scratched  by  a hen,  / Get  ready  to  reef 

your  topsails  then.  Note:  Mackerel  sky  forecast  of  warm  front. 

Brown,  cf.  6946.  (C.  Davis) 

1424.  If  the  wind  blows  from  the  north  for  twenty-four  hours,  it  will  surely 

rain.  Brown,  cf.  6967.  (Hall) 

1425.  When  you  see  cats  playing,  it  means  a sign  of  windy  weather.  Brown, 

cf.  6977f . (Flynt) 

1426.  When  crows  tumble  and  pitch  in  their  flight,  there  are  winds  on  the 

way.  (C.  Davis) 

1427.  Drains  and  swamps  smell  strongest  before  a storm.  (C.  Davis) 

1428.  Stormy  weather  if  gulls  sit  on  the  sand.  Brown,  cf.  6928  and  6932. 

(C.  Davis) 

1429.  If  ants  travel  in  a straight  line,  it  is  a sign  of  storming.  Brown, 

cf.  6933.  (C.  Davis) 

1430.  Look  for  storm  if  birds  stop  singing.  (C.  Davis) 

1431.  If  skins  of  onions  and  apples  are  thin,  the  winter  will  not  be  severe; 

if  heavy,  then  a hard  winter.  (Garner) 

1432.  Onion's  skin  very  thin. 

Mild  winter  coming  in. 

Onion's  skin  thick  and  tough. 

Coming  winter  cold  and  rough.  (C.  Davis) 

1433.  Onion  skin  very  thin  is  sign  of  mild  winter.  (McCullough) 

1434.  If  November  11  is  cold,  a short  mild  winter  is  in  prospect.  (Jones) 

1435.  A bone  from  a wild  goose  when  thin  and  somewhat  transparent  was  sign 

of  mild  winter.  If  bone  turned  white,  it  was  sign  of  many  snowy 
days.  If  red,  a sign  of  cold  weather  and  light  snow.  (Jones) 

1436.  According  to  Cherokee  Indian  lore,  the  burning  of  rhododendron  or 

kalmia  or  mountain  laurel  would  bring  on  cold  weather  since  their 
leaves  emit  a sound  like  that  of  falling  snow  and  winter  winds. 

(0.  Wilson) 
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1437.  As  winter  approaches,  the  leaves  of  the  rhododendron  begin  to  droop 

and  curl,  thus  foretelling  the  temperature;  the  tighter  the  curl, 
the  lower  the  temperature.  (The  State) 

1438.  If  flying  squirrel  cries  out  in  its  sleep,  it  is  a sign  of  snow. 

(C.  Davis) 

1439.  If  winter  birds  feed  late,  it  is  a sign  of  snow.  (C.  Davis) 

1440.  If  snow  falls  in  two  directions  to  form  X,  it  will  do  the  same  next 

day,  according  to  "coss- legged"  people  of  America  and  Russia.  (Parris) 

1441.  As  many  snows  in  coming  winter  as  the  new  moon  was  old  when  first  snow 

fell.  Brown,  7028.  (Jones) 

1442.  The  number  of  days  before  first  snow  was  all  melted  indicated  the 

number  of  snows  to  follow.  Brown,  cf.  7028.  (Jones) 

1443.  The  number  of  fogs  in  August  indicated  number  of  snows  in  following 

winter.  Brown,  cf.  7039.  (Jones) 

1444.  If  a snow  stays  long  on  the  ground,  it  is  a sign  that  it  is  waiting 

for  another  snow.  Brown,  7044.  (The  State) 

1445.  If  fire  makes  a noise  like  trampling  on  snow,  it  is  a sign  of  an  early 

snowstorm.  Brown,  cf.  7045ff.  and  7055f . , and  Clark,  cf.  1200. 

(Jones) 

1446.  If  the  fire  on  the  hearth  crackles  like  walking  on  snow  or  tramping 

on  it,  it  will  snow.  See  1445.  (Parris) 

1447.  When  logs  putter  and  make  a sound  like  walking  on  snow,  you  know  that 

it  is  coming.  See  1445.  (Parris) 

1448.  If  fire  pops  and  crackles  more  than  usual,  it  is  sign  of  snow.  See 

1445.  (C.  Davis) 

1449.  The  length  of  the  icicle  you  see  / Is  how  deep  tomorrow's  snow  will 

be.  (C.  Davis) 

1450.  When  at  night  the  roosters  crow  / On  the  morrow  look  for  snow.  (C.  Davis) 

1451.  Snow  on  way  if  cat  sits  with  her  back  to  fire  (if  pussy  faces  the  fire 

and  brushes  her  whiskers).  Brown,  7062.  (C.  Davis) 

1452.  Snow  is  on  way  if  leaves  rattle.  Brown,  7068.  (C.  Davis) 

1453.  Oh,  what  a blamed  uncertain  thing 

This  pesky  winter  is! 

It  blew  and  snew  and  then  it  thew 

And  now,  by  jing,  it's  friz.  (C.  Davis) 

1454.  Thunder  in  February  meant  frost  three  months  later  to  a day.  Brown, 

7080.  (Jones) 

1455.  The  number  of  thunder  claps  on  February  12  indicated  the  number  of 

frosts  in  May.  Brown,  7081.  (Chapman) 

1456.  The  first  frost  would  come  after  cockleburs  became  dry.  (Jones) 

1457.  There  would  be  frost  when  crabgrass  flattened  out  on  the  ground.  (Jones) 

1458.  Ninety  days  after  the  first  frost,  hay  fever  patients  took  turn  for 

the  worse.  (Jones) 

1459.  Three  frosts,  and  then  a change  in  the  temperature:  it  gets  warmer. 

(N.  Wilson) 

1460.  The  first  frost  is  exactly  two  weeks  after  the  first  katydid  is  heard; 

some  said  six  weeks  and  others  nine  weeks.  Brown,  cf.  7090.  (Jones) 

1461.  The  first  frost  comes  three  months  after  the  first  katydid  hollers. 

Brown,  cf.  7091.  (Parris) 

XI.  ANIMALS,  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY 

1462.  If  you  go  to  buy  a horse  and  he's  got  one  white  foot;  buy  him;  if  two 

white  feet,  try  him;  if  three  white  feet,  let  him  alone  because  he 
won't  work.  Clark,  cf.  1212.  (N.  Wilson) 

1463.  If  he  has  one  white  foot,  buy  him; 

Two  white  feet,  try  him; 
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Three  white  feet,  deny  him; 

Four  white  feet  and  a nose, 

Take  off  his  hide  and  give  it  to  the  crows. 


Three  white  feet,  keep  him  for  a day; 

Four  white  feet,  sell  him  right  away.  Clark,  cf.  1212. 

(The  State) 

1464.  When  you  stamp  a white  horse  or  mule,  moisten  the  tip  of  your  right 

forefinger  and  place  the  tip  of  this  finger  in  the  palm  of  your 
left  hand.  Brown,  cf.  7104ff.  (Sharpe) 

1465.  When  you  see  a white  horse  or  mule,  moisten  the  tip  of  the  right  fore- 

finger with  your  tongue  and  place  the  tip  of  the  finger  in  the  palm 
of  your  left  hand.  Now  double  up  the  right  fist  and  smack  down  hard 
on  the  left  hand.  The  smarter  the  noise,  the  better  the  good  luck. 

See  1464.  (The  State) 

1466.  If  you  see  a white  horse  or  mule,  spit  on  your  hands  and  stamp  him  to 

have  good  luck.  See  1465.  (Jones) 

1467.  It  is  good  luck  to  meet  a red-headed  girl  riding  a white  horse.  (Jones) 

1468.  Bad  luck  and  trouble  are  expected  if  the  owner  of  the  horse  changes 

its  name.  (Jones) 

1469.  A horse  with  a Roman  nose,  broad  forehead,  and  flowing  mane  was  sensi- 

ble and  gentle;  but  a dish-faced,  white-eyed  kind  was  foolish  and 
vicious,  maybe  "frampold"  (mean  and  malicious).  (Jones) 

1470.  If  you  kill  a cat,  you  will  have  nine  years  of  bad  luck.  Brown,  cf. 

7160,  and  Clark,  cf.  1223.  (Hall) 

1471.  If  you  kill  a cat,  you  will  not  get  a pair  of  new  shoes  in  seven  years. 

(The  State) 

1472.  Good  luck  if  strange  cat  took  up  with  the  family  unless  it  was  a 

black  cat.  (Jones) 

1473.  Good  luck  for  a cat  to  come  to  your  house;  bad  luck  for  a cat  to  leave 

your  house.  Brown,  cf.  7151f.,  and  Clark,  cf.  1225.  (Dare) 

1474.  You  can  catch  a redbird  if  you  get  near  enough  to  throw  salt  on  its 

tail.  Brown,  cf.  7220,  and  Clark,  cf.  1233.  (VanLandingham) 

1475.  Bad  luck  for  a whippoorwill  to  whistle  near  the  house.  Brown,  cf. 

7242.  (Dare) 

1476.  If  a night  owl  screaches  at  your  window,  it's  a sign  of  sickness. 

Brown,  cf.  7259.  (Hall) 

1477.  It's  bad  luck  to  let  a screech  owl  holler  by  yore  house.  Soon  as  that 

knife  gets  red-hot,  he'll  hush!  (And  he  did.)  Cf.  One  way  to  stop 
the  owl's  serenade  (after  you  get  up)  is  to  turn  your  shoes  upside 
down.  Brown,  cf.  7265ff.  (Matthews) 

1478.  When  you  hear  a "scrooch"  owl  hollering  in  the  night,  tie  a knot  in 

your  shirt  tail  and  he  will  hush;  if  he  doesn't,  tie  it  tighter. 

Brown,  cf.  7280.  (Flynt) 

1479.  To  stop  the  hooting  of  an  owl,  put  an  iron  in  the  fire.  (The  State) 

1480.  To  make  a screech  owl  be  quiet,  take  off  your  show  and  whirl  it  around 

your  head  three  times.  Brown,  cf.  7265ff.  (Hicks) 

1481.  To  stop  an  owl  from  hollering,  put  the  fire  poker  in  the  fire.  (Hall) 

1482.  On  Fridays  blue jays  fly  to  hell  to  tell  the  devil  what  is  going  on 

on  earth  and  get  new  instructions.  Brown,  cf.  7253ff.  (Booze) 

1483.  Jaybird  is  sign  of  bad  luck  because  he  sold  himself  to  the  devil  for 

a grain  of  corn,  and  thus  carries  sticks  and  sand  to  the  devil  every 
day.  Jaybird  as  reporter  tells  devil  about  sins  of  the  people.  Others 
say  jaybird  goes  to  hell  on  Friday  with  kindling,  a drop  of  water  or 
a grain  of  sand  that  is  part  ransom  for  souls  there  who  can't  be 
released  until  all  sand  on  earth  has  been  carried  to  hell.  Brown, 
cf.  7252f f . (The  State) 
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1484. 

1485. 

1486. 

1487. 

1488. 

1489. 

1490. 

1491. 

1492. 

1493. 

1494. 

1495. 

1496. 

1497. 

1498. 

1499. 

1500. 

1501. 

1502. 

1503. 


Killing  a buzzard  was  a serious  crime  that  would  result  in  seven  years 
of  crop  failures.  Brown,  cf.  7286.  (Jones) 

If  you  kill  the  first  snake  you  see  in  the  spring,  you  will  prevail 
over  your  enemies  in  the  year.  Brown,  cf.  3622  and  7295,  and  Clark, 
cf.  1244.  (E.  Wilson) 

According  to  Cherokee  Indians,  to  dream  of  being  bitten  by  a snake, 
you  must  be  treated  for  an  actual  bite  because  it  is  the  snake  ghost 
that  has  bitten  you.  Never  tell  anyone  you  have  been  bitten;  say 
you  have  been  scratched  by  a briar.  (The  State) 

As  believed  by  Cherokee  Indians,  he  who  kills  a snake  will  see  other 
snakes,  such  as  rattlesnake,  and  if  he  kills  another  snake  then 
many  snakes  will  crowd  around  him  and  make  him  crazy.  (The  State) 

Avoid  killing  or  offending  a snake,  or  you  will  see  others;  and  if  you 
kill  a second,  you  will  be  dazed  by  the  glistening  eyes  of  many 
others  and  go  wandering  as  if  crazy.  (E.  Wilson) 

The  Cherokee  Indians  say  that  the  rattlesnake,  once  a man,  was  trans- 
formed to  its  present  state  to  save  the  human  race  from  extermination 
by  the  sun,  which  others  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish.  (The  State) 
There  is  a snake  that  hops  like  a rabbit.  (E.  Wilson) 

According  to  Cherokee  Indians,  uktena,  large  enough  to  take  saddle 
and  be  ridden  like  a horse,  had  a diamond- like  jewel  fastened  in  its 
head  and  out-shining  the  sun;  this  jewel  caused  death  by  looking  at 
a person.  (E.  Wilson) 

To  kill  a rattlesnake,  "The  Thunder's  Necklace,"  according  to  the 
Cherokee  Indians,  is  to  kill  one  of  the  prized  ornaments  of  the 
thunder  god.  (The  State) 

In  East,  Indians  believe  that  cobras  are  charmed  by  soothing  music; 
here  in  North  Carolina  a Hiss  Coleman  played  "Meditations"  on  a 
violin  and  charmed  a tiny  black  snake.  (Booze) 

The  Cherokee  Indians  believe  that  rattlesnakes  have  power  to  charm 
squirrels,  hares,  partridges,  etc.  Clark,  cf.  1270.  (E.  Wilson) 

These  Indians  also  believed  that  if  you  say  a prayer  to  a snake  it 
will  not  cross  your  path.  (The  State) 

The  smells  of  certain  plants  like  parsnips  as  do  some  songs  make 

snakes  angry.  (The  State) 

Cherokee  Indians  believed  that  brimstone- snake,  if  touched  by  a small 
twig,  easily  breaks  and  is  disjointed;  and  if  untouched  will  rejoin. 
(The  State) 

Doodle  Bug,  Doodle  Bug,  / Come  up  here.  / Your  house  is  on  fire  and 

your  children  will  burn.  (Verse  recited  while  holding  a straw  in 

the  ground,  normally  an  ant  trial.  Brown,  cf.  7366ff.  (Reid) 

Doodlebug,  doodlebug,  get  a cup  of  coffee. 

Doodlebug,  doodlebug,  get  a cup  of  coffee. 

If  this  didn't  work,  then: 

Doodlebug,  doodlebug,  come  to  supper. 

Doodlebug,  doodlebug,  come  to  supper. 

And  finally  an  effective  rhyme: 

Doodlebug,  doodlebug,  your  house  is  on  fire! 

Doodlebug,  doodlebug,  your  house  is  on  fire!  Brown,  cf.  7358ff 

(West) 

It  is  good  luck  to  find  spider  on  one's  clothes.  Brown,  cf.  7375.  (Jones 
It  is  bad  luck  to  kill  a spider  on  the  wall.  Brown,  cf.  7383,  and 
Clark,  cf.  1290.  (Dare) 

Cut  a dog's  tail  (the  tip)  off  and  it  will  never  have  fits.  Brown, 
cf.  7409.  (The  State) 

Cut  hair  from  end  of  dog's  tail  and  place  it  under  the  doorstep  to 
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influence  dog  to  watch  your  house  and  assure  you  that  things  are 
right.  Brown,  7414,  and  Clark,  cf.  1306ff.  (The  State) 

1504.  To  keep  guard  dog  at  home,  clip  a bit  of  hair  from  his  tail  and  place 

it  under  the  front  steps.  See  1503.  (Jones) 

1505.  Hound's  tongue  will  tie  the  tongues  of  hounds  so  they  will  not  bark 

at  you,  if  laid  under  bottom  of  your  feet.  (Dare) 

1506.  Put  dog  out  in  first  rain  in  May,  and  it  will  rid  him  of  fleas.  (Padgett) 

1507.  Cure  the  mange  on  dogs  by  using  the  bark  of  dogwood.  (Raleigh  Times) 

1508.  Set  exactly  thirteen  eggs  under  a hen  for  good  luck.  Brown,  7433. 

(Jones) 

1509.  Eggs  set  on  Sunday  will  hatch  all  roosters;  eggs  carried  in  a woman's 

bonnet  will  result  in  pullets.  (The  State) 

1510.  If  eggs  gathered  in  woman's  bonnet,  most  of  them  when  hatched  would 

be  pullets;  if  in  man's  hat,  most  would  be  males;  if  placed  under 

hen  on  Sunday,  most  would  be  roosters.  (Jones) 

1511.  Place  eggs  under  a setting  hen  or  in  an  incubator  only  in  the  light 

of  the  moon,  and  never  if  wind  was  coming  from  the  south.  Brown, 
cf.  7445.  (Jones) 

1512.  A setting  hen  loses  her  feathers.  (Gray) 

1513.  Eggs  hatched  in  May  are  not  expected  to  make  good  layers  or  good  food. 

Brown,  cf.  7447.  (Jones) 

1514.  Baby  chicks  hatched  in  May  will  sleep  themselves  to  death.  (The  State) 

1515.  Unlucky  to  tell  anyone  the  number  of  chicks  in  a flock,  especially 

when  number  is  even.  (Jones) 

1516.  To  prevent  ills  and  perils  of  chickens,  put  eggshells  in  bag  immediate- 

ly after  hatching  and  throw  over  the  top  of  house.  (Jones) 

1517.  If  you  burn  eggshells  or  carry  eggs  into  house  after  dark,  the  hens 

will  not  lay.  Brown,  cf.  7453.  (Jones) 

1518.  If  chickens  were  kept  near  an  Irish  potato  storage  bin,  they  would 

stop  laying.  (Jones) 

1519.  If  a woman  comes  to  your  house  on  New  Year's  day,  you  will  have  bad 

luck  raising  chickens.  Brown,  cf.  7451  and  7464.  (Hall) 

1520.  For  more  eggs  from  chickens,  cook  the  pokeweed  root  until  soft,  add 

cornmeal,  and  double  the  outlay  of  eggs.  (Reed) 

1521.  Bad  luck  to  give  away  young  chicks,  though  small  token  was  acceptable 

to  avoid  calamity.  (Jones) 

1522.  Keep  a flint  rock  warm  in  the  fireplace  to  scare  hawks  away.  Brown, 

cf.  7480f . (The  State) 

1523.  To  keep  hawks  from  bothering  chickens,  take  a pebble  from  a spring 

and  put  it  in  the  ashes  of  a fireplace.  Brown,  cf.  7482.  (The  State) 

1524.  To  keep  hawks  and  other  enemies  away,  place  a round  rock  near  a fire- 

place where  it  will  keep  warm.  Brown,  7482.  (Jones) 

1525.  If  flint  rock  was  already  in  use  to  drive  away  hoot  and  screech  owls, 

use  a horseshoe  to  keep  hawks  away.  Brown,  cf.  7482.  (Jones) 

1526.  A brick  placed  in  oven  will  keep  hawks  away  from  chickens.  Brown, 

cf.  7487.  (Reid) 

1527.  Keep  your  washpot  turned  upside  down,  and  the  hawks  will  not  bother 

your  chickens.  (Hall) 

1528.  Barnyard  geese  always  consist  of  an  uneven  number  in  a flock.  (The  State) 

1529.  According  to  an  Indian  Legend,  the  souls  of  Indians  lived  in  snow 

geese  because  Indians  had  awe  for  such  birds.  (The  State) 

1530.  On  day  or  two  after  hatching  turkey  eggs,  you  feed  them  a pepper  corn 

(black)  to  avoid  losing  turkeys.  Brown,  cf.  7511.  (Jean  McCamy, 

Wake  Forest) 

1531.  Bees  hived  in  May,  worth  a bale  of  hay; 

Bees  hived  in  June,  worth  a silver  spoon; 
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1532. 

1533. 


1534. 

1535. 


1536. 


1537. 


1538. 

1539. 

1540. 


1541. 

1542. 

1543. 

1544. 

1545. 

1546. 

1547. 

1548. 

1549. 


1550. 

1551. 

1552. 

1553. 

1554. 

1555. 

1556. 

1557. 


Bees  hived  in  July,  not  worth  a fly. 

Brown,  cf.  7515.  (Harwood) 

A bee  swarm  in  the  month  of  July  is  only  worth  a horsefly.  See  1531. 
(Henry  Miller) 

A swarm  of  bees  in  May 
Is  worth  a load  of  hay. 

A swarm  in  June 
Is  worth  a silver  spoon. 

A swarm  in  July 

Is  not  worth  a fly.  Brown,  cf.  7515.  (The  State) 

Ring  a bell  or  beat  on  a dishpan  to  settle  a swarm  of  bees,  though 
bees  not  supposed  to  have  hearing  organs.  (The  State) 

When  master  dies  the  bees  also  die  unless  the  bees  are  moved,  even  a 
few  inches,  from  the  place  where  the  master  set  the  hives.  Move 
bees  before  master  is  moved  out  of  house  for  burial.  Brown,  cf. 

7519f.  (The  State) 

Announce  the  death  of  a member  of  the  family  in  front  of  each  bee  gum, 
to  which  a bit  of  black  cloth  was  attached,  and  then  each  hive  is 
moved  a few  inches.  See  1535.  (The  State) 

It  is  wise  to  move  every  bee  hive  on  February  22  an  inch  or  two  and 
also  when  member  of  family  dies  to  prevent  infection  and  death  of 
bees.  Brown,  cf.  7520.  (Jones) 

It  is  unwise  to  tell  the  number  of  bee  gums  and  the  number  of  acres 
in  a cultivated  field.  (Jones) 

On  Old  Christmas  eve,  January  5,  bees  buzz  for  a few  moments.  (Jones) 
Sprinkle  beestings  on  flower  beds,  especially  on  roses  after  a cow 
has  her  first  calf  in  order  to  repel  insects.  Brown,  cf.  7521. 

(Jones) 

A good  cow  has  small  horns,  small  neck,  slim  tail,  and  a large  cowlick 
between  her  thighs  from  udder  up.  (Jones) 

The  first  milk  from  a heifer  should  be  collected  and  poured  into  run- 
ning water  to  assure  a good  milker.  Brown,  cf.  7522.  (Jones) 

Milk  is  poisonous  until  calf  is  nine  days  old.  (The  State) 

Letting  milk  drop  on  ground  will  cause  cow  to  go  dry;  and  feeding  her 
green  fodder  will  also  cause  dryness.  Brown,  cf.  7527.  (The  State) 
Milk  snakes  suck  cows  dry.  Brown,  cf.  7528,  and  Clark,  cf.  1322. 

(E.  Wilson) 

If  milch  cows  ate  persimmons,  acorns,  turnips,  or  garlic,  their  milk 
would  be  unfit  to  drink  and  cows  would  go  dry.  (Jones) 

Never  kill  a toad  or  your  cow  will  go  dry.  Brown,  7530.  (Flynt) 

Put  a pinch  of  salt  in  churn  to  make  butter  come.  Brown,  7540.  (Parris) 
If  butter  will  not  form  while  churning,  drop  a heated  horseshoe  and 
let  its  imprint  on  the  bottom  of  the  wooden  churn  drive  away  the 
witches.  Brown,  cf.  7549ff.  (Jones) 

Cedar  was  burned  on  New  Year's  among  cattle  to  make  them  healthy  the 
rest  of  the  year.  (Hicklin) 

Cattle  have  been  poisoned  by  lockspur,  a powerful  herb.  (Parris) 

Dehorn  cattle  in  the  sign  of  the  legs.  (Jones) 

Splitting  a cow's  tail  will  dispel  most  of  her  ills,  and  a hole  bored 
in  her  horn  will  do  the  rest.  (The  State) 

To  cure  hollow  tail,  split  the  end  of  the  tail  and  treat  with  salt 
and  pepper.  Brown,  7596.  (Goforth) 

If  no  sweat  on  a cow's  nose,  it  is  a sign  that  she  is  sick.  (Jones) 
Never  kill  a frog  or  your  cattle  will  die.  Brown,  cf.  7612ff.,  and 
Clark,  cf.  1285.  (Gray) 

Sunday  is  best  day  to  start  weaning  a calf,  especially  when  sign  is 
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in  the  legs,  Aquarius,  three  days  before  full  moon.  Brown,  cf.  7621. 
(Jones) 

1558.  Han  with  hair  on  his  legs  is  considered  a good  hog  raiser.  (Jones) 

1559.  Best  time  to  castrate  pigs  is  in  sign  of  the  legs,  Aquarius,  not  in 

sign  of  heart,  Leo,  becuase  they  would  become  infected  and  die. 

Brown,  cf.  7681ff.,  and  Clark,  cf.  1336.  (Jones) 

1560.  If  a pig's  tail  curls  to  the  right,  it  will  grow  up  into  a nice  fat 

hog;  if  it  curls  to  the  left,  it  will  not.  (The  State) 

1561.  Bad  luck  if  you  pull  a pig's  tail  until  it  squeals.  Brown,  cf.  7692. 

(Jones) 

1562.  Do  not  kill  hogs  when  moon  is  increasing,  for  meat  and  lard  will  fry 

away.  Brown,  cf.  7694ff.,  and  Clark,  cf.  1342.  (Winston) 

1563.  Pork  meat  should  be  slaughtered  in  the  light  of  the  moon.  Brown, 

cf.  7703ff . , and  Clark,  cf.  1350.  (Gums) 

1564.  If  you  kill  a hog  on  the  full  of  the  moon,  the  meat  will  swell  and 

very  little  grease  can  be  obtained  from  it.  Brown,  cf.  7703ff . , 
and  Clark,  cf.  1351.  (0.  Yates) 

1565.  If  you  kill  hogs  on  the  wane  of  the  moon,  the  meat  will  dry  up  and 

turn  to  grease.  Brown,  7112,  and  Clark,  cf.  1342.  (The  State) 

1566.  Kill  hogs  on  shrinking  moon,  and  your  meat  will  shrink  when  you  cook 

it.  Brown,  cf.  7715,  and  Clark,  cf.  1343.  (Gray) 

1567.  Kill  hogs  in  nippy  weather  in  the  light  of  the  moon  so  that  bacon  and 

lard  will  not  shrink;  pork  slaughtered  in  dark  of  moon  is  tough  and 
without  flavor.  Brown,  cf.  7714f.,  and  Clark,  cf.  1347.  (The  State) 

1568.  Toss  a child  over  a sick  horse  to  cure  the  animal.  (Harris) 

1569.  Wool  washed  and  warped  while  the  moon  is  waxing  will  stretch;  while 

moon  is  waning,  it  will  shrink.  (The  State) 

1570.  Shear  and  wash  wool  in  the  light  of  moon,  not  on  its  decrease,  since 

wool  will  shrink.  Brown,  cf.  7742.  (Jones) 

1571.  Coons  breed  young  through  noses.  (J.  D.  Clark) 

1572.  Groundhogs  (woodchucks  or  whist lepigs)  afford  good  meat  when  properly 

prepared  for  vittles.  (The  State) 

1573.  Good  luck  to  the  whole  family  if  empty  hornet's  nest  is  hung  to  the 

rafters  in  the  attic.  Brown,  cf.  6108.  (Jones) 

XII.  FISHING  AND  HUNTING 

1574.  Wind  from  the  northeast  will  blow  the  bait  away;  from  the  southwest, 

the  wind  will  blow  it  in  his  mouth.  Brown,  cf.  7752f.  and  7758-62, 
and  Clark,  cf.  1361-65.  (Goforth) 

1575.  Wind  from  the  east,  the  fish  will  bite  the  least;  wind  from  the  south- 

west, he'll  bite  the  most.  See  1574.  (Goforth) 

1576.  Fish  bite  just  before  a rain.  Brown,  7772.  (Gray) 

1577.  If  a fisherman  cusses,  the  fish  will  not  bite.  Brown,  cf.  7812. 

(The  State) 

1578.  Bad  luck  when  you  go  fishing  if  you  stick  your  fishing  pole  end  in 

the  ground;  you  will  not  catch  any  fish.  (Futrell) 

1579.  Fish  will  bite  if  you  spit  on  the  bait;  if  this  fails,  bite  one  of 

bait  worms  in  two.  Brown,  cf.  7844,  and  Clark,  cf.  1378.  (The  State) 

1580.  Yugwilu,  used  by  Cherokee  Indians,  along  with  horse-hair  fishing  line, 

bone  hook  and  a piece  of  red  cloth  to  arouse  good  catch  of  fish. 
(Parris) 

1581.  If  you  can  see  the  flat  of  the  bear's  feet  as  he  goes  away  after  raiding, 

he  will  not  be  back  that  night;  if  you  cannot,  the  bear  will  return. 

(N.  C.  Wildlife.  March  1968) 

1582.  If  covey  of  quail  rush  with  flutter  out  of  bushes  while  on  your  way 
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1584. 
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! 1586. 

1587. 
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1599. 

1600. 
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1602. 

1603. 

1604. 

1605. 

1606. 

1607. 

1608. 

1609. 
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to  make  a trade,  it  is  a sign  that  the  time  is  not  right  for  trade. 
(The  State) 

Predict  weather  for  24  hours  by  number  of  deer  caught.  (Sharpe) 

If  deer  avoid  traps,  they  are  looking  for  cover  and  you  can  expect 
ice  or  snow  or  cold  winds.  (Sharpe) 

If  deer  gobble  up  bait,  you  may  expect  fair  weather.  (Sharpe) 

XIII.  PLANTS,  PLANT  HUSBANDRY 

Don't  plant  lima  beans  on  moonlight  nights;  they  will  swivel  and  not 
do  well.  (N.  Wilson) 

Do  not  burn  hulls  of  seed  beans  so  as  to  avoid  bad  bean  crop.  Brown, 
cf.  8056ff.  (Jones) 

Beans,  pumpkins,  and  watermelons  should  be  planted  in  the  sign  of  the 
Arms.  Brown,  cf.  8067,  and  Clark,  cf.  1407.  (Winston) 

Plant  bunch  beans  on  Good  Friday  and  in  the  light  of  the  moon.  Brown, 
cf.  8077f.  (Jones) 

Plant  beans  when  you  hear  the  first  call  of  the  whippoorwill.  Brown, 
cf.  8135.  (Jones) 

Good  luck  to  see  a load  of  hay  and  make  a wish.  Brown,  cf.  7931  and 
8565.  and  Clark,  cf.  1387.  (Dare) 

For  tall  growth,  plant  in  the  light  of  the  moon.  Brown,  cf.  7971,  and 
Clark,  cf.  1394.  (Winston) 

If  rain  on  May  23,  no  blackberries  that  year;  if  rain  on  June  18  or 
19,  the  blackberries  almost  worthless.  Brown,  cf.  6301  and  6999. 
(Jones) 

Rain  on  June  19  would  ruin  the  berry  crop.  See  1593.  (Jones) 

Bad  luck  to  start  planting  a crop  on  Friday.  Brown,  cf.  8008f.  (Gray) 
The  garden  was  the  only  thing  should  be  commenced  on  Friday.  No! 

You  might  begin  a garment  on  Friday  if  you  could  finish  it.  Brown, 
cf.  8007  and  8214.  (Jones) 

May  2 is  a good  day  to  begin  clearing  a new  ground.  (Jones) 

On  February  14  plant  cabbage,  lettuce,  other  plants  that  head  up,  and 
garden  peas.  Brown,  cf.  8212.  (Jones) 

Plant  corn  in  dark  of  moon  unless  you  desire  a light  ear.  Brown,  cf. 
8119f.  (Matthews) 

Plant  corn  during  new  moon  when  horns  are  down  to  insure  heavy  ears 
that  are  low  on  stalk.  Brown,  cf.  8107ff.  (Jones) 

Plant  corn  immediately  after  first  coo  of  a turtledove  or  when  martins 
first  appear,  usually  in  late  March  or  early  April.  (Jones) 

Don't  plant  corn  on  an  east  windy  day.  Brown,  cf.  8132.  (Gray) 

It  was  corn  planting  time  when  dogwoods  were  in  full  bloom.  Brown, 
8136,  and  Clark,  cf.  1416.  (Parris) 

Have  corn  laid  by  on  July  4.  (Jones) 

Cobs  from  seed  corn  should  be  buried  in  moist  place  or  thrown  into 
running  stream  to  insure  a good  crop.  Brown,  cf.  8151f.  (Jones) 

If  you  burn  the  seed  corncobs,  it  means  that  your  corn  crop  will  be 
burned  up  by  heat  the  following  summer.  Brown,  cf.  8151.  (0.  Yates) 
Throw  dirt  up:  if  dirt  is  blowing  toward  east,  don't  plant  anything. 

Brown,  cf.  8023  and  8212,  and  Clark,  cf.  1405.  (Gray) 

It  is  said  that  a dogwood  must  be  sexed,  male  and  female;  actually 
it  is  not  dependent  upon  sex  for  growth.  (Barringer) 

Let  a cat  scratch  a dogwood  tree,  and  it  will  grow  faster.  (Padgett) 

To  have  good  luck  in  growing  melons,  get  up  the  first  morning  in  May 
and  don't  eat  or  speak  to  anyone  until  the  seeds  are  planted. 

(The  State) 
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1611.  Melons  and  cucumbers  must  be  planted  the  last  day  of  May.  Clark,  cf. 

1418.  (The  State) 

1612.  Plant  watermelons  and  cantaloupes  in  May;  some  few  planted  on  May  1. 

Brown,  cf.  8301  and  8314.  (Jones) 

1613.  Plant  melons  and  cucumbers  on  last  day  of  May;  sweet  potatoes  when 

sign  of  Zodiac  is  in  the  feet,  otherwise  they'll  all  go  to  vine. 

Clark,  cf.  1418.  (The  State) 

1614.  A wet  March  is  a sign  of  bad  harvest,  but  a dry  one  "never  begs  its 

bread."  (Parris) 

1615.  A dry  June  never  begs  bread.  Brown,  cf.  8142.  (N.  Wilson) 

1616.  The  crazier  the  plants,  like  an  idiot,  the  larger  the  gourds.  (Jones) 

1617.  Be  hopping  mad  when  you  plant  pepper  seed;  otherwise  induce  an  idiot 

or  weak-minded  person  or  stranger  to  do  planting.  Brown,  cf.  8183f. 
(Jones) 

1618.  To  grow  good  pepper,  get  mad  while  you  are  planting  it.  Brown,  cf. 

8184.  (Gums) 

1619.  Never  let  the  July  sun  shine  on  onions,  and  they  will  keep  well.  (Gray) 

1620.  Plant  cucumbers  on  May  1 before  sunup  to  avoid  insects.  Clark,  cf. 

418.  (Jones) 

1621.  Peas  are  to  be  planted  on  Good  Friday.  (The  State) 

1622.  May  10  considered  the  best  day  to  plant  cucumber  seeds,  especially 

before  sunrise  to  prevent  attacks  by  insects.  See  1620.  (Chapman) 

1623.  Do  not  plant  Irish  potatoes  beside  onions:  the  onions  will  cause 

the  potatoes  to  cry  themselves  to  death.  (Hall) 

1624.  Cut  onions  on  12th  or  13th  of  November  (sign  of  Leo)  and  they  will 

weep  to  death.  (Mrs.  J.  D.  Clark) 

1625.  Cut  wild  onions  on  Good  Friday  and  they  will  not  sprout  again. 

(Padgett) 

1626.  April  10  being  the  one  hundreth  day,  it  was  good  to  plant  potatoes 

on  it.  (Jones) 

1627.  Potatoes  planted  in  the  light  of  the  moon  run  to  vine  instead  of  making 

tubers;  hence  they  are  to  be  planted  in  the  dark  of  the  moon  in 
February.  Brown,  cf.  8219,  and  Clark,  cf.  1421.  (Winston) 

1628.  Plant  Irish  potatoes  on  dark  nights  in  March,  and  the  bugs  will  not 

bother  them.  Brown,  cf.  8223,  and  Clark,  cf.  1422.  (Gray) 

1629.  Irish  potatoes  were  planted  by  mountain  men  on  dark  nights  in  March, 

preferably  when  signs  were  in  thighs,  to  assure  well-rounded  and 
smooth  potatoes.  See  1628.  (Parris) 

1630.  Dig  potatoes  in  light  of  moon  to  prevent  rotting.  Brown,  cf.  8219ff. 

(Jones) 

1631.  Never  set  out  sweet  potatoes  and  other  root-fruiting  plants  when  the 

wind  is  in  the  north;  they  won't  bear  well  if  you  do.  (N.  Wilson) 

1632.  Sweet  potatoes  are  to  be  set  when  the  sign  of  the  Zodiac  is  in  the 

feet  so  that  they  will  not  all  be  vine.  (The  State) 

1633.  Tomatoes  are  to  be  planted  when  the  signs  are  just  so.  (The  State) 

1634.  Plant  turnip  seed  before  11  A.M.  on  July  25.  Brown,  cf.  8252f.  (Jones) 

1635.  A dry  cool  May  means  a good  grain  crop.  Brown,  cf.  8289.  (Flynt) 

1636.  Plant  pumpkin  seed  before  sunrise  on  May  1 for  good  crop.  (Flynt) 

1637.  In  1890  Newton,  N.  C.  had  a smoking  mulberry  tree,  about  twelve  feet 

high  and  had  a bushy  top  and  many  lateral  branches;  puffs  of  smoke, 
like  cigarette  smoke,  came  from  the  limbs,  leaves,  and  bark  of  the 
tree.  (Dean) 

1638.  Planting  of  sage  in  the  garden  brought  bad  luck.  According  to  version 

of  Olive  Dargan,  planting  of  sage  brings  troubles,  but  one  may  set 
it  out  in  bunches  or  have  a stranger  to  sow  it,  and  thus  avoid  trouble 
when  the  strange  woman  loses  her  trouble  as  she  crosses  water. 
(Winston) 
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1639.  Rain  on  June  1 was  very  bad  for  grapes;  on  June  20  the  grapes  would 

fall  off.  Brown,  cf.  8325.  (Jones) 

1640.  A mild  Christmas  indicated  a heavy  harvest  in  the  following  season. 

(Jones) 

1641.  Plant  tobacco  plant  beds  in  the  dark  of  the  moon;  there  will  be  no 

worms.  (Stroll) 

1642.  Flowers  should  be  planted  in  the  full  of  the  moon.  Brown,  cf.  8360, 

and  Clark,  cf.  1388.  (Winston) 

1643.  Fruit  trees  are  to  be  set  out  when  sign  secret  is  in  Scorpio  and  the 

dark  of  the  moon.  Brown,  cf.  8381.  (Jones) 

1644.  Prune  trees  in  the  light  of  the  moon.  Brown,  cf.  8388.  (Jones) 

1645.  Fruit  trees  blooming  twice  in  the  same  season  is  a sign  of  bad  luck. 

Brown,  8405.  (Jones) 

1646.  When  planting  peach  trees,  it  is  wise  to  bury  some  old  shoes  or  worn- 

out  parts  of  discarded  leather  harness  near  roots  of  trees.  (Jones) 

1647.  If  peach  trees  set  out  on  February  14  (Valentine  day),  no  fruit  if  a 

south  wind  is  blowing;  wind  from  any  other  direction  is  a sign  of 
large  peach  crop.  (Jones) 

1648.  A heavy  yield  of  peaches  is  sign  of  scanty  corn,  wheat,  and  oat  harvest. 

(Jones) 

1649.  After  a funeral  an  announcement  of  the  death  pf  someone  was  made  to 

each  tree  and  grapevine  in  the  orchard  to  assure  good  fruit  crop  in 
the  next  season.  Brown,  cf.  8427.  (Jones) 

1650.  Bad  luck,  or  maybe  death,  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  cedar  trees.  Brown, 

cf.  8428.  (Jones) 

1651.  During  first  twenty  days  of  August  in  the  dark  of  the  moon  and  in  the 

sign  of  the  heart,  Leo,  cut  weeds  and  sprouts;  or  in  the  belly,  Virgo, 
between  August  20  and  September  2.  Brown,  cf.  8346  and  8431.  (Jones) 

1652.  The  best  time  to  cut  weeds  and  sprouts  and  underbrush  was  August  1 to 

20;  some  said  August  20  to  September  22,  or  May  21  to  June  20.  (Jones) 

1653.  Remove  stumps,  roots,  sprouts,  bushes,  briars,  etc.  exactly  in  May  or 

on  June  2.  (Jones) 

1654.  To  kill  large  trees,  girdle  them  when  sign  was  in  head,  Aries,  or  in 

feet,  Pisces;  and  in  the  dark  of  the  moon  or  even  in  the  light.  (Jones) 

1655.  On  Old  Christmas  eve,  January  5,  it  was  believed  that  elderberry  bush 

would  sprout  in  spite  of  coldest  weather  or  ice.  (Jones) 

1656.  Fruits  can  never  be  killed  in  the  light  of  the  moon.  (Gums) 

1657.  Cut  your  trees  on  an  August  moon  and  there  will  be  no  sprouts.  (W.  K.  Wynn) 

1658.  Cut  trees  so  that  stumps  and  sprouts  die  and  rot  in  August  when  the 

moon  is  dark.  (Parris) 

1659.  Timber  when  cut  in  the  dark  of  the  moon  lasts  much  longer  than  when 

cut  in  the  light  of  the  moon.  Brown,  cf.  8445f.  (The  State) 

1660.  Bad  luck  to  burn  sassafras  wood.  Brown,  8459.  (Dare) 

1661.  Burning  sassafras  will  cause  death  or  a very  serious  injury.  Brown, 

cf.  8459.  (The  State) 

1662.  Burning  sassafras  wood  was  a forerunner  of  death  of  the  master's  mother. 

Brown,  cf.  8459f.  (Jones) 

1663.  It  is  the  worst  luck  in  the  world  to  burn  cedar  wood  at  anytime.  (The 

State) 

1664.  Burning  peach  trees  was  a sign  of  death  message  if  trees  burned  in 

fireplace  or  in  bonfire.  (Jones) 

1665.  Shingles  or  boards  for  roof  of  new  house  must  be  cut  in  the  dark  of 

the  moon  to  prevent  cupping.  Brown,  cf.  8464.  (Jones) 

1666.  Rails  and  all  kinds  of  timber  should  be  cut  in  dark  of  moon  to  extend 

life  or  use.  Brown,  cf.  8464.  (Jones) 

1667.  Rails  for  fences  must  be  built  when  moon  is  in  light  of  moon  to  prevent 
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rotting.  Brown,  cf.  8465,  and  Clark,  cf.  1440.  (The  State) 

1668.  Set  a post  fence  when  the  moon  is  on  the  increase  and  there  will  be 

more  than  enough  soil  to  refill  tbe  posthole.  If  moon  on  the  wane 
or  decrease,  there  will  not  be  sufficient  soil  to  refill  the  hole. 

See  1667.  (Reid) 

1669.  A rail  fence  should  not  be  laid  in  the  light  of  the  moon  because  it 

will  not  remain  straight.  Brown,  cf.  8465.  (Winston) 

1670.  If  stakes  are  placed  in  the  ground  on  the  growing  of  the  moon,  they 

will  rise;  if  on  the  going  of  the  moon,  they  will  sink  deeper. 

Brown,  cf.  8465.  (0.  Yates) 

1671.  The  worm  or  bottom  rail  of  the  fence  was  laid  in  the  light  of  the  moon 

to  avoid  rotting.  Brown,  cf.  8465.  (Jones) 

1672.  Boards  and  shingles  must  be  split  on  dark  of  moon  to  prevent  warping. 

Brown,  cf.  8468.  (The  State) 

1673.  Boards  and  shingles  were  nailed  when  horns  of  moon  pointed  down  to 

prevent  cupping.  Brown,  cf.  8468.  (Jones) 

1674.  Do  not  roof  a house  in  light  of  moon  since  ends  of  boards  will  cup 

up.  Brown,  cf.  8469f.  (Winston) 

1675.  Nail  shingles  on  the  wane  of  the  moon  to  prevent  warping.  See  1673. 

(The  State) 

1676.  Oak  leaves  make  the  soil  acid.  (In  fact,  very  little  effect  in  changing 

the  soil  ph.)  (John  Harris) 

1677.  Chlorotic  azalea  leaves  may  indicate  an  alkaline  soil.  (Usually  such 

leaves  indicate  root  rot  disease,  nematodes,  poor  drainage,  etc.) 

(John  Harris) 

1678.  Rhododendrons  and  azaleas  do  need  an  acid-forming  fertilizer.  (Quite 

often  soil  can  become  too  acid  for  best  results  with  azaleas.) 

(John  Harris) 

1679.  Insect  and  disease  damage  can  be  lessened  by  growing  plants  with  organic 

fertilizer,  whereas  insects  prefer  the  lush,  healthy  plant.  (John 
Harris) 

1680.  Instant  thawing  by  sprinkling  frozen  plants  decreases  the  damage  to 

plants.  (In  fact,  slower  thawing  does  less  damage.)  (John  Harris) 

1681.  Sprinkling  plants  in  the  full  sun  on  a hot  day  may  do  much  harm.  (It 

may  or  may  not  do  much  harm  or  good.)  (John  Harris) 

1682.  Lime  (CaO)  is  an  excellent  fertilizer.  (In  fact,  lime  being  inert  is 

primarily  a catalyst  or  conditioner  of  the  soil.)  (John  Harris) 

1683.  Earthworms  enrich  the  soil.  (Actually  these  worms  are  the  results  of 

good  soil.)  (John  Harris) 


Addendum 

"Don't  you  hear  that  jaybird  call-- 
Don't  you  hear  them  dead  sticks  fall? 

He's  a throwin'  down  firewood  for  we-all 
All  on  a Friday  morning." 

From  old  North  Carolina  folk  song  as 

quoted  by  THE  RALEIGH  TIMES,  June  20, 
1969.  See  entries  1482-83  above. 
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NEWS  and  NOTES 


Following  the  scholarly  special  issue  in  January,  devoted  entirely 
to  Joseph  D.  Clark's  NORTH  CAROLINA  POPULAR  BELIEFS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS, 
we  thought  we'd  turn,  in  this  beautiful  springtime,  to  lighter  and  (dare 
we  say  it?)  less  academic  material.  Consequently,  you  will  find  here 
two  narratives  (McCullen,  Chappell) — folkloric,  to  be  sure— and  some 
poems,  and  several  pieces  of  humor.  We  hope  you  will  enjoy  them.  Next 
autumn  we  plan  to  get  back  to  more  serious  folklore,  with  articles  prom- 
ised by  such  prominent  scholars  in  the  field  as  Wayland  D.  Hand  and  Alan 
Jabbour.  At  the  end  of  this  issue,  you  will  find  our  "Mailing  List," 
but  we  don't  plan  to  run  it  annually,  since  our  membership  is  always 
printed  in  the  Culture  Week  program  in  December.  But  we  thought  we'd 
insert  it  as  a one-time  thing,  hoping  that  inadvertantly  we  haven't 
omitted  the  names  of  any  of  our  honored  dues-paying  members. 

Articles  appearing  in  this  journal  are  abstracted  and  indexed  in 
HISTORICAL  ABSTRACTS  and/or  AMERICA:  HISTORY  AND  LIFE. 

In  this  issue,  the  decorations  are  "borrowed"  (as  Huckleberry  Finn 
would  say  it)  from  ONE  THOUSAND  QUAINT  CUTS  FROM  BOOKS  OF  OTHER  DAYS 
(London:  Field  & Tuer,  1886),  reissued  in  facsimile  by  Singing  Tree  Press, 
Book  Tower,  Detroit,  in  1968.  The  price  is  $8. 

On  this  page  in  November,  we  wondered  what  had  happened  to  the 
Virginia  Folklore  Society  since  1960,  when  last  we  had  any  news.  Quick — 
bang! — came  a letter  from  Professor  Arthur  Kyle  Davis,  Jr.,  secretary  of 
the  Society  and  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville.  Things  were  going  along  fine,  thank  you.  Members  in 
the  Society  number  in  the  hundreds.  At  its  annual  meeting  in  Richmond 
on  October  31,  1969,  papers  on  Virginia  ballads  and  miscellaneous  Virginia 
folklore  were  presented.  A proposal  was  still  being  discussed  for  a 
Virginia  Journal  of  Folklore  and  Folklife.  Meanwhile,  Professor  Davis 
is  busy  writing  books  on  Matthew  Arnold  and  finding  time  also  to  be 
Virginia  representative  for  Wayland  D.  Hand's  AMERICAN  DICTIONARY  OF 
POPULAR  BELIEFS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS.  We're  glad  to  hear  about  these  things 
and  congratulate  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  meekly  repeat  our  other 
question,  What's  happening  in  South  Carolina?  I suppose  we're  not  so 
interested  in  Montana  and  Idaho  as  we  ought  to  be. 

A copy  of  Jim  Comstock's  BEST  OF  HILLBILLY  (Pocket  Books,  95q)  has 
crossed  our  desk.  Comstock  is  editor  of  the  widely  known  WEST  VIRGINIA 
HILLBILLY,  and  his  book  is  filled  with  brief  essays,  yarns  (and  lies), 
and  all  manner  of  folklore.  We  know  of  no  one  who  writes  so  winningly 
of  ramps,  poke  greens,  sassafras,  snake  handling,  grit  bread,  and  whiskey 
stills.  His  book  is  a joy,  and  we  recommend  it.  . . . Our  policy  is 
against  reviewing  fiction,  but  we  can't  resist  recommending  John  Spach's 
TIME  OUT  FROM  TEXAS,  recently  published  by  John  Blair.  This  picaresque 
novel,  written  in  Southern  dialect,  is  a hilarious  and  original  tale 
concerning  two  basketball  players  who  get  involved  with  everything  from 
moonshiners  to  the  Mafia.  Mr.  Spach  is  a graduate  of  Duke  University, 
where  he  was  a close  friend  of  Mac  Hyman's.  Folks  who  enjoyed  NO  TIME 
FOR  SERGEANTS  will  take  to  this  comic  yarn. 
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ACCORDING  TO  OUR  LIGHTS 


by  J.  T.  McCullen,  Jr. 


"No,  you  can't  go,"  Mama  repeated.  "You  are  too  young  to  witness  the 
death  of  a wicked  man.  What  good  can  you  do  anyway?" 

I stopped  begging  because  the  tone  of  her  voice  sounded  final,  as  well 
as  vexed.  Yet  I had  not  abandoned  all  hope.  Poppa  was  taking  care  of  the 
stock  after  a hard  day  in  the  fields.  He  always  seemed  pleased  if  I went 
to  help  him  without  being  called.  We  finished  our  chores  at  the  barn,  and 
on  the  way  to  the  house  I took  a big  turn  of  wood  to  the  kitchen  stove.  He 
set  his  pail  of  milk  on  the  table. 

"I'd  better  eat  soon  in  order  to  go  sit  up  with  Mr.  Swallow.  They  say 
he's  pretty  low." 

"You  know  I don't  like  to  stay  here  alone  with  the  children,  Sam.  Do 
you  have  to  go?  Do  you  have  to  neglect  your  family  for  someone  like  ol'  Mr. 
Swallow?  He  never  has  anything  to  do  with  others.  In  fact,  they  say  he's 
too  mean  to  associate  with  decent  people." 

"He's  no  saint;  everybody  knows  that.  Still  it's  our  duty  to  minister 
to  everyone  in  need.  And  remember,  it's  not  ours  to  judge;  that's  for  God 
alone. " 

"I'm  not  judging.  However,  you  can't  deny  that  everybody  says  the  same 
thing,  and  worse.  According  to  what  I hear,  Mr.  Swallow  has  already  judged 
and  condemned  himself." 

"But,  Mama,  isn't  Poppa  right?  It  is  our  duty  to  minister  to  people. 
That's  why  I want  to  go  with  him  tonight." 

"I'm  not  going  to  argue  with  you  two.  It's  just  as  well  to  let  you  have 


**  The  author,  professor  of  English  at  Texas  Technological  College  in  Lubbock, 
is  a frequent  contributor  to  NCF.  The  location  of  this  piece,  he  says,  is 
Halls  Township  in  Sampson  County,  N.  C. , during  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury. He  writes:  "The  tale  is  clearly  a combination  of  stories  told  of 
two  or  three  people.  I recall  sitting  up  with  an  old  man  who,  because  he 
muttered  to  himself  and  indulged  other  vagaries  attributed  to  Mr.  Swallow, 
was  classified  as  a hopeless  sinner.  I heard  the  tale  from  an  old-fashioned 
country- store  teller  of  yarns,  and  he  had  obviously  pieced  together  a number 
of  stories  about  the  old  man  I knew  during  childhood.  Rechecking  details  of 
the  story  two  years  ago  was  fortunate,  for  the  storyteller  is  now  dead.  If 
there  is  time  to  check  on  a few  more  bits  of  lore,  to  do  so  will  be  good. 
Soon  the  folks  who  learned  to  talk  before  the  days  of  radio  and  TV  will  all 
be  dead." 


your  own  way.  If  it's  not  prayer  meeting  or  a store  where  you  can  talk,  it's 
to  sit  up  with  somebody  who's  sick." 

Poppa  ignored  her,  because  he  was  in  no  mood  to  argue.  And  I thought 
it  best  to  leave  well  enough  alone. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  I had  sat  up  with  someone  who  was  dying. 
There  was  nothing  I could  do,  and  I found  some  watches  to  be  boring.  But 
this  one  was  different.  I felt  drawn  to  the  house  because  Mr.  Swallow  was 
an  unusual  man. 

Grownups  said  he  was  a bad  man.  Some  said  people  like  him  die  hard, 
struggling  to  ward  off  the  evil  spirits  that  come  to  carry  their  souls  to 
hell.  They  said  it  was  a good  experience  to  see  a man  like  him  die.  The 
preacher  said  it  was  a demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  Lord.  And  more 
than  once  I've  heard  this  notion  as  a text  for  revival  sermons,  especially 
when  collection  plates  were  empty. 

While  we  hiked  two  miles  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Swallow,  I wondered  whether 
he  would  never  walk  the  roads  anymore  muttering  strange  words  which  were 
generally  regarded  as  his  conversations  with  demons.  It  is  not  easy  to  think 
of  an  acquaintance  as  dead,  although  it's  natural  enough  to  forget  him  once 
he  is  gone. 

Only  a year  ago,  my  community  had  suffered  the  loss  of  our  village  idiot 
who  often  was  the  center  of  attraction  during  intermissions  in  all-day  ser- 
vices at  local  churches.  Now  the  outstanding  survivor  among  our  eccentrics 
was  Mr.  Swallow.  His  strange  monologues  always  afforded  a good  topic  for 
conversation.  They  were  a thing  of  mystery  to  us  children.  Only  the  grownup 
understood  their  significance. 

These  thoughts  lingered  in  my  mind  as  I sat  near  his  bed.  No  doubt  we 
would  miss  him.  And  as  I listened  to  his  death  rattle,  broken  by  mutterings 
which  were  unintelligible  for  the  most  part,  I wondered  whether  we  had  to 
lose  him  too. 

The  neighbors  who  sat  up  that  night,  mostly  people  who  belonged  to  the 
church  on  the  edge  of  his  farm,  were  certain  that  his  end  was  near.  Members 
of  this  church  knew  more  about  him  than  others  and  told  most  of  the  tales 
concerning  his  life.  All  of  us  frequently  saw  him  walking  the  roads  and 
heard  him  mumbling  to  himself.  Everybody  knew  him  well  enough  to  enjoy 
talking  about  his  strange,  lonely  life. 

Ordinarily  before  there  was  much  talking,  the  watchers  joined  in  prayers 
for  anyone  who  was  near  death.  Their  prayers  usually  drowned  out  everything 
else,  even  groans  of  the  sick.  Members  of  all  our  local  churches  took  pride 
in  the  fact  that  no  neighbor  had  ever  died  in  his  own  bed  without  breathing  | 
his  last  in  an  atmosphere  of  prayer.  Prayer  was  an  important  part  of  every 
watch,  just  as  a dozen  songs  by  the  whole  house  were  expected  at  every  church 
service. 

We  all  sat  near  Mr.  Swallow's  bed  for  two  hours,  during  which  nothing 
happened  except  that  the  farmers  exchanged  opinions  about  the  weather  and 
the  promise  of  crops  that  year.  No  one  hesitated  to  talk,  but  there  was  not 
one  suggestion  that  it  was  time  to  pray.  This  watch  was  different. 

Conversation  finally  slackened  after  they  had  worn  out  the  subject  of 
farming.  Their  silent  glances  betrayed  a general  uneasiness. 

A morbid  curiosity  held  me  close  to  Mr.  Swallow's  bed  after  everybody 
else  had  tiptoed  onto  the  porch.  The  door  to  his  bedroom,  which  opened  onto 
the  porch,  stood  against  the  wall  for  the  air  to  pass  in  and  out. 

I was  not  afraid  because  it  was  not  like  being  altogether  alone  with 
a sick  person.  If  any  devils  were  to  hover  over  his  bed  and  snatch  his 
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soul  away,  I didn't  want  to  miss  them,  I'd  seen  ravens  fly  over  the  house 
of  a dying  person  but  had  only  heard  of  devils  that  come  for  a wicked  man. 

Even  though  it's  easy  to  underestimate  fear,  I imagine  it  would  be  no  problem 
at  all  to  look  a devil  straight  in  the  face. 

Ten  o'clock  came.  The  uncomfortable  stillness  of  the  watch  became 
increasingly  obvious.  That  was  the  first  time  I had  seen  a group  of  men 
not  talking  at  all.  The  watch  for  Mr.  Swallow  didn’t  follow  the  usual 
pattern.  No  one  said  anything  about  how  good  he  was,  the  way  they  always 
talked  about  a dying  man.  In  fact,  nobody  mentioned  him  at  all.  All  you 
could  hear  was  his  own  strange  mutterings,  chopped  up  by  his  hard  breathing. 
Finally,  the  spell  was  broken  by  a remark  which  came  from  the  porch. 

"It's  our  Christian  duty  to  pray  for  the  dying,"  someone  said,  "but  I 
don't  know  if  we  should  pray  for  the  ol'  man  Swallow  or  not." 

My  ears  perked  up  because  I didn't  want  to  miss  this  conversation  either. 

Mr.  Swallow  thrashed  about  in  bed  and  muttered  something  too.  Why  not  pray 
for  him?  That  question  ran  through  my  mind  because  I'd  never  heard  anything 
like  this  before.  I tried  to  think. 

Almost  everybody  agreed  that  he  was  a bad  man.  Some  people  accused  him 
of  having  a moonshine  still  in  the  Burnt  Pond  woods.  They  criticized  him 
because  he  seldom  went  to  church  and  never  testified  or  shouted  if  he  happened 
to  come  up  from  his  tobacco  barn  when  there  was  prayer  meeting.  That  was 
all  I could  think  of  and  figured  that  was  why  nobody  started  praying. 

Another  voice  added:  "That's  right.  Brother  John.  I ain't  sure  neither. 
This  is  an  unusual  case.  Come  to  think  of  it,  there  hain't  never  been  no 
question  about  us  praying  before," 

Just  then  Mr.  Swallow  mumbled  softly,  the  way  he  muttered  walking  down 
the  road.  "They're  right,  by  God!  Never  no  question  before  ....  Probably 
feeling  guilty  for  the  way  they've  shunned  and  treated  me  all  these  years  . . . . 
like  I was  a criminal.  Still  mad  too  because  I refused  to  give  them  more 
land  for  a burying  ground  at  their  church.  Probably  afraid  their  prayers 
would  be  answered  and  I'd  live  to  keep  it  from  them  ....  May  do  just  that 
still,  by  God!" 

He  struggled  to  get  these  thoughts  out,  word  by  word.  And  he  almost 
strangled  himself  with  a hysterical  laugh.  After  that  he  turned  to  the  wall, 
still  muttering  something  I couldn't  make  out. 

The  sound  of  Poppa's  voice  caught  my  ear:  "Now  I don't  follow  you  at 
all.  Didn't  our  Lord  associate  with  the  fallen  woman  and  bless  her  too  when 
she  dried  His  feet  with  her  hair?" 

"That's  right.  Brother  Sam,"  Mr.  John  agreed,  "but  the  ol'  man’s  case 
is  different." 

"Sure  now,  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  we’re  superior  to  Christ  in  our 
rights  to  condemn  a sinner  and  let  him  die  without  prayer?  Besides,  it's 
our  duty  to  pray  for  everyone,  and  the  Lord  ain't  going  to  hold  us  guiltless 
if  we  neglect  that  duty." 

I eased  out  of  the  room  and  repeated  what  Mr.  Swallow  had  said.  The 
watchers  took  the  hint,  moved  off  the  porch,  and  continued  talking  in  the 
yard . 

"I  reckon  you  just  don't  understand,  seeing  you  don't  attend  our  church 
noway. " 

"Maybe  I don't,"  Poppa  replied  sharply.  "What's  that  got  to  do  with  it?" 

"It's  this  way,"  Mr.  John  began.  "About  ten  years  ago  our  preacher,  the 
one  that  returned  to  this  charge  last  year,  gave  an  inspiring  talk  on  sinning 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  told  all  about  waiting  till  the  days  of  grace 
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have  passed  a body  by.  The  whole  house  was  moved.  Some  confessed,  some 
testified.  Everybody  piled  on  the  altar  and  prayed  for  two  solid  hours. 

That  is,  everbody  save  the  ol'  man  Swallow."  He  paused.  "That  night  was 
one  of  the  few  times  he  ever  attended  our  revivals.  He  was  drunk  then — 
probably  wouldn't  of  come  if  he'd  known  what  he  was  doing.  Reverend  Wamble 
recognized  him.  He'd  heard  about  him  drinking  and  seen  him  curing  tobaccer 
across  the  field  on  Sundays.  So  he  decided  to  preach  that  sermon  'specially 
on  account  of  him.  I got  to  admit  he  keeps  us  all  alive  spiritually  by  an 
occasional  sermon  on  the  danger  of  spurning  the  mercy  of  God  too  long.  You' 
probably  never  believe  it,  but  instead  of  coming  up  to  pray,  the  ol'  man 
Swallow  fell  asleep  and  slumpt  there  on  the  back  row  snoring  under  the  influ 
ence  of  his  licker  and  the  heat  till  our  prayers  had  ended  and  the  preacher 
said  grace  and  let  out  the  service.  Everybody  was  surprised# because  he's 
the  only  man  that  ever  fell  asleep  under  that  preacher's  nose.  That  preache 
can  keep  both  saints  and  sinners  awake;  That  he  can!  Brother  Moat  there — 
he's  always  the  last  one  to  leave  because  he  blows  out  the  light — had  to 
wake  him  and  lead  him  out  of  the  church  when  he  shut  the  door  that  night. 

The  ol'  man  just  thanked  Brother  Moat  for  a good  nap  and  staggered  around 
the  bend  towards  home.  Most  of  the  congregation  was  still  in  the  yard  and 
witnessed  it." 

"That  is  an  unusual  story,"  Poppa  agreed;  "and  I know  a good  preacher 
is  hurt  if  folks  go  to  sleep  on  him.  That  was  a bad  time  too,  since  the 
sermon  was  meant  for  Mr.  Swallow  in  particular.  What  you  say  may  be  a 
problem,  since  he  ain't  a religious  man.  Still,  that's  not  evidence  enough 
to  say  he  ain't  fit  to  pray  for." 

"Just  a minute  now.  Brother  Sam.  I hain't  finished  yet.  Nope;  Next 
time  the  preacher  came  for  service  he  called  us  elders  aside  and  said:  'It 
was  a terrible  sight  to  see  that  drunkard  a-sinning  away  his  days  of  grace. 
An  awful  sight!  Now  there's  no  hope  for  him,  none  at  all.  No  prayer — not 
even  the  prayers  of  saints— could  help  him  now.  Prayer  for  him  now  would 
be  a sin,  in  fact.  The  spirit  of  the  Lord's  done  and  told  me  so.  I'm  might] 

sorry  because  the  burden  of  souls  lies  heavy  upon  me,  brethren.  The  Lord 

called  me  to  preach  men  unto  salvation,  not  to  damnation.  But  when  a man 
deliberately  spurns  the  mercy  of  Christ  till  his  days  of  grace  have  passed, 
there  ain't  nothing  I can  do  except  prophesy  the  curses  that  will  befall 

him.  Something  dreadful's  going  to  overtake  that  ol'  man,  I feel  it.1  None 

of  us  didn't  know  what  to  say.  We  just  marvelled  at  the  preacher's  words; 
And  we've  shuddered  every  time  we've  seen  the  ol'  man  Swaller  since  then. 

We  hain't  seen  him  at  church  though,  and  it's  been  ten  long  years  now." 

"Could  be  your  preacher  was  mistaken,"  Poppa  offered.  "What  we  got 
to  do  now  is  what's  right.  It's  an  awful  sight  to  see  a sinful  man  fall 
into  the  hands  of  an  angry  God.  Our  prayers  may  give  him  a lift  on  his 
death  bed.  Leastways,  they  can  do  no  harm.  He's  had  a lonely  life  and 
he's  suffered  enough  to  repent,  if  he  can." 

"At  any  other  time  I'd  share  your  thoughts,  Brother  Sam,"  Mr.  John 
continued.  "But  somehow  I just  can't  forget  the  night  the  ol'  man  fell 
asleep  when  Reverend  Wamble  was  preaching  that  sermon,  and  I can't  get  the 
preacher's  words  out  of  my  mind:  'Prayer  for  him  now  would  be  a sin.'  Now 
I can't  see  my  way  clear  to  pray  for  him  on  my  own  decision.  I'm  afraid 
to  tempt  the  Lord  by  ignoring  the  preacher's  message." 

"Me  too,"  agreed  five  or  six  others,  and  they  were  a majority. 

Meanwhile  you  could  hear  Mr.  Swallow's  death  rattle,  periodically 
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broken  by  his  mutterings. 

The  men  finally  decided  one  of  them  would  go  to  town,  ten  miles  over 
roads  full  of  ruts  and  bumps,  to  ask  the  preacher  what  to  do.  While  he  was 
away,  the  others  squatted  in  the  yard  and  talked  about  Mr.  Swallow's  life. 

He  had  lived  right  there  for  seventy-five  years,  farming  the  land  his 
father  had  tilled  before  him.  He  had  no  children.  His  wife  had  died  nine 
years  ago,  leaving  him  wholly  alone.  Some  said  her  death  was  the  first 
stroke  of  the  curse  God  placed  upon  him  after  he  sinned  against  the  Holy 
Gho  s t . 

You  never  saw  anyone  around  the  place,  unless  maybe  it  was  a hired  man 
there  to  help  with  the  farming.  Or,  perhaps  now  and  then  you  would  see  one 
of  the  three  old  disreputable  cronies  of  his  there  on  Sundays.  You  could 
see  them  sometimes  from  the  church  windows  when  union  meetings  of  local 
churches  were  held  there  by  his  field.  They  sat  by  his  tobacco  barn  talking 
and  laughing;  drinking  too,  some  said. 

All  the  watchers  admitted  that  his  prosperity  had  not  been  affected  by 
the  curse.  He  kept  his  five-room  bungalow  painted,  and  his  outhouses  were 
the  best  in  the  whole  community.  And  it  was  easy  enough  to  see  that  his 
farm,  which  lay  between  two  well-watered  branches,  was  as  good  as  any  land 
in  the  county.  He  grew  plenty  of  food  for  himself  and  his  stock,  and  had 
about  five  acres  of  tobacco.  Members  of  the  church  on  his  place  called 
tobacco  the  devil's  weed  and  explained  that  Satan  let  a man  who'd  grow  it 
prosper  just  to  keep  his  tentacles  on  a human  soul. 

Mr.  Swallow  couldn't  help  having  cash  on  hand,  particularly  if  the 
devil  did  give  this  aid,  because  they  said  he'd  never  been  known  to  give 
as  much  as  one  copper  to  a church— or  to  any  other  charity  for  that  matter. 

And  he  was  dead  set  against  giving  another  inch  of  his  land  for  a graveyard. 

He  was  the  only  man  they'd  ever  heard  of  who  wouldn't  give  a thing  to 
the  church.  Everybody  agreed  that  it  was  right  to  be  suspicious  of  him  for 
that.  Somebody  pointed  out  that  a man  with  a beautiful  farm  like  his  just 
naturally  shows  his  gratitude  by  being  generous  to  the  Lord. 

"You're  right  about  that,"  Mr.  John  said.  "I'd  like  to  get  my  hands 
on  that  farm  just  to  show  you  what  real  Christian  charity  is." 

There  was  a momentary  silence;  then  another  voice  changed  the  subject. 
"What  I remember  most  of  all  about  him  is  the  way  he  walks  the  roads  muttering 
things  to  himself." 

"That's  it,  that's  it!"  interrupted  Mr.  John.  "A  sure  sign  he  was 
tormented  by  his  sin.  It  won't  more'n  a year  after  Reverend  Wamble  said 
he'd  sinned  away  his  days  of  grace  before  he  fell  into  that  awful  habit.  It 
was  'specially  noticeable  just  after  the  hand  of  God  struck  him  with  a bolt 
of  lightning.  It  killed  his  old  lady.  His  talk  is  with  devils." 

"He  could  of  been  lonely,  having  nobody  to  talk  to  after  the  ol'  lady 
passed  away,"  remarked  Mr.  Hay. 

Nobody  was  really  surprised  at  that  remark  because  Mr.  Hay  was  not  much 
more  interested  in  churches  than  Mr.  Swallow,  though  he  didn't  keep  to  him- 
self the  way  the  old  man  did. 

"This  is  no  joking  matter,"  objected  Mr.  John.  "You  can't  mistake  the 

mutterings  of  a man  possessed  with  devils  for  lonesomeness.  At  least  a man 

with  religion  can't.  All  of  us  who  saw  him  at  church  that  night  knew  he  was 
a hopeless  sinner,  else  he  wouldn't  go  'round  talking  to  himself.  Many's 
the  time  I've  took  to  the  bushes  beside  the  road  for  fear  of  his  devils  when 

I've  seen  him  coming.  And  others  have  done  the  same  thing.  No  indeed,  hisn 

ain't  no  case  of  lonesomeness." 
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Mr.  Hay  asked,  "Could  folks  ever  make  out  what  he  was  saying?" 

"Not  that  I know  of,"  replied  someone. 

"Well,  it's  different  with  me,"  Mr.  Hay  continued.  "I've  listened  to 
people  talk  about  what  they  heard  him  say.  A lot  of  them  only  thought  he 
was  off  up  here;  so  they'd  walk  behind  him  to  listen  and  have  fun.  You  know, 
the  way  they  loved  to  listen  to  that  idiot  who  died  last  year.  Some  folks 
have  said  Solomon's  dog  never  wasted  much  breath  barking  at  either  of  them. 
Many  a time  children  followed  him  listening  for  amusement,  and  I've  heard 
them  mock  the  ol'  man  by  repeating  what  he'd  said." 

"Not  mel"  exclaimed  Mr.  John.  "I'm  afraid  of  sinful  men  like  him." 

"But  everybody  knows  he's  harmless." 

"Could  be,  but  what  about  his  devils?" 

"Yes,  what  about  them?" 

"You  make  cold  chills  run  up  and  down  my  back,  Mr.  Hay.  Don't  you 
believe  in  devils?"  And  others  looked  as  if  Mr.  John's  question  was  in  their 
minds  too. 

"The  ol'  man  Swallow  ain't  no  devil.  I've  heard  him  myself  as  he  mum- 
bled walking  down  the  road:  'No  licker  to  go  home  to!  And  I'm  too  ol'  to 
make  moonshine  the  way  I used  to.  What’s  worse,  I simply  hain't  got  Liza's 
touch  when  it  comes  to  brewing  beer.  That  I got  to  admit.  Life  ain't  what 
it  was  when  she  was  home  and  we  were  young. ' Then  he  walked  right  on  for 
miles  discussing  these  problems  with  himself.  You'd  of  known  he  won't  no 
devil,  too,  if  you'd  ever  followed  him  far  enough." 

"Ain't  what  you  repeated  the  mutterings  of  devils?"  asked  Mr.  John. 

"I  reckon  that  depends  on  how  thirsty  you  are  and  what  your  taste  for 
drink  is,"  laughed  Mr.  Hay. 

"How  can  you  talk  like  that  in  the  presence  of  a dying  man?" 

"No  rebukes  now,  John.  I at  least  hain't  refused  to  pray  for  him 
because  of  his  tastes  and  habits.  Of  course  it's  not  my  problem,  seeing  I 
ain't  a praying  man  nohow." 

Mr.  John  didn't  seem  to  know  what  to  answer;  so  after  a moment  of  sileno 
Mr.  Hay  continued:  "My  theory  is  that  by  listening  to  the  ol'  man  Swallow 
we  could  learn  a lot  about  other  folks  as  well  as  him.  For  instance,  you 
all  remember  that  Tom  Yancey's  house  burnt  down  a few  years  back.  All  of 
us  were  mighty  sorry  for  Tom.  Some  of  us,  including  Mr.  Swallow,  helped  him 
rebuild  it — out  of  sympathy  and  kindness,  I myself  sawed  over  a thousand 
feet  of  my  choice  trees  and  made  him  a gift  of  the  lumber.  Well,  it  hain't 
been  more'n  a year  since  I heard  a version  of  the  burning  which  came  from 
the  mutterings  of  the  ol'  man  Swallow:  'Tom  Yancy's  a card,  yes  siree.  Used 
to  be  a good  fellow  too  when  we  were  drinking  at  the  tobaccer  market.  Always 
full  of  jokes  and  fun.  But  the  best  story  he  ever  told  me  won't  meant  for 
no  joke.  The  day  his  house  burnt  down  I stopped  to  offer  my  sympathy  for 
his  loss.  "Yes,"  he  moaned,  "and  a terrible  loss  it  was.  I didn't  save 
a thing  except  these  shoes,  and  I wouldn't  of  saved  them  if  they  hadn't  been 
in  my  trunk."  The  way  he  put  it  set  me  to  thinking.  How  did  he  save  that 
trunk?  I nosed  around  a little  and  found  he'd  moved  a big  load  of  his  house- 
hold goods  to  his  brother's  packhouse  two  nights  before  the  farr.  I talked 
with  the  insurance  man  too,  but  without  letting  on  I suspicioned  anything, 
and  found  out  that  Tom  collected  on  his  house  as  well  as  everything  in  it. 

On  top  of  all  that,  we  built  Tom  a better  house  than  he  owned  before  the  farr. 
I still  get  a laugh  out  of  his  story.  What  he  done  ain't  right,  but  that's 
none  of  my  business.1" 

"Who ' d ever  believe  a story  like  that?  Slander  from  the  devil  himself; 
that's  what  I call  this  story,"  someone  objected.  "Tom  Yancey's  a deserving 
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man.  Don't  we  see  him  at  church  regularly?" 

"Yes,  but  what  does  he  deserve?"  Mr,  Hay  rejoined.  "I  know  for  certain 
Tom  still  uses  the  ol'  turn-top  table  he  inherited  from  his  grandpaw,  and 
he  hain't  yet  wore  out  that  blue  serge  suit  he  had  before  his  house  burnt 
down.  All  I can  say  is  he  must  of  crammed  a lot  of  stuff  in  that  trunk." 

Mr.  Simeon,  whose  farm  joined  Mr.  Swallow's  beyond  the  church,  broke 
in:  "I  walked  behind  Mr.  Swallow  coming  from  the  store  last  summer  and 

heard  him  mumbling  to  himself.  Having  nothing  better  to  do,  I moved  up 
close  just  to  listen.  'The  way  folks  stop  work,'  he  was  saying,  'to  go 
hear  that  thirteen-year-old  boy  preach  under  a brush  arbor  in  that  clay  pit 
where  the  brick  kiln  used  to  be  beats  me.  Not  a soul  to  help  pull  my  fodder, 
which  is  half  burnt  up  already;  And  they  promised  too.  Religion's  all  right 
in  its  place,  but  that  ain't  in  no  clay  pit  with  a young ' n luring  everybody 
away  from  work  like  the  Pied  Piper  clearing  out  rats.  The  only  trouble  is 
these  rats  will  be  back  for  handouts  when  I don't  need  them.'" 

"Since  his  thoughts  on  religion  have  come  up,"  Mr.  Hay  resumed,  "I'll 
tell  you  what  I heard  him  say  one  day  as  he  walked  back  from  town.  I followed 
him  at  least  five  or  six  miles.  'That  house  of  saints  who  shout  and  raise 
hell  across  from  my  tobaccer  barn  every  summer  think  they’re  the  only  good 
folks  in  these  parts.  The  Lord's  very  own!  That's  what  they  think!  They 
used  to  stick  their  nose  in  my  business  every  time  they  caught  me  in  my 
field  or  around  my  barn  on  Sundays.  Pappy  never  realized  the  trouble  he 
brought  on  the  place  when  he  donated  a half-acre  for  their  church  site! ' 

After  rehashing  these  thoughts  for  a while,  he  added:  'Now  that  fool  preacher's 
turned  the  whole  nest  of  them  again  me.  The  night  I fell  asleep  in  one  of 
his  sermons  he  broadcast  the  notion  that  I was  a hopeless  sinner.  Since  then 
not  a member  of  that  whole  church  can  pass  my  place  unless  he  looks  like  he'd 
seen  a devil.  They  look  that  way  'specially  on  Sundays.  I know  they  wouldn't 
give  me  air  if  I was  in  a jug  with  the  stopper  plugged  in.  But  some  good 
does  come  of  bad,  just  like  the  ol'  saying  says.  They  at  least  don't  come 
in  my  field  no  more  to  tell  me  to  get  out  on  Sundays,  or  to  put  out  my  farr 
if  I'm  curing  tobaccer.  The  only  time  I ever  see  one  of  them  in  my  field 
now  is  when  they're  crossing  the  lower  edge  to  go  the  the  bushes.  The  stin- 
giest folks  I ever  seen:  never  built  a backhouse  sinee  they  put  their  church 
there.  And  yet  Pappy  was  in  his  prime  when  he  donated  his  land.  That’s  what 
Liza  said.  I miss  her,  but  I'm  dern  glad  she  don't  have  to  meet  their  sanc- 
tified looks  no  more.'" 

Everybody  was  quiet,  not  knowing  what  to  say  after  that.  You  could  hear 
Mr.  Swallow's  death  rattle  even  where  we  were  squatting.  His  struggle  for 
breath  was  obviously  very  difficult,  and  I heard  no  more  of  it  wasted  in 
mutterings.  The  croaking  of  frogs  in  the  branch  and  the  chirp  of  July  flies 
in  trees  were  what  you  could  hear  mostly.  I lay  down  on  the  porch  and  fell 
asleep  to  their  music. 

The  howl  of  a dog  woke  me  about  five  o'clock  next  morning.  I saw  the 
watchers  shuffling  around  in  the  yard  with  worried  looks  on  their  faces. 

They  were  talking  low  when  I joined  them. 

"I  can't  understand  why  Henry  hain't  come  back  with  word  from  the  preacher 
yet.  He's  been  gone  a mighty  long  time,"  Mr.  John  said.  "Hope  nothing  bad 
hain't  happened  to  him-— nor  the  preacher  neither." 

Just  then  Mr.  Hay  stepped  out  of  the  house:  "Well,  whatever  the  preacher 
might  say  don't  matter  no  more.  It's  too  late  to  pray  for  Mr.  Swallow  now. 

He's  dead — about  five  minutes  ago." 

"We — we've  done  the — the  best  we — we  could,"  Mr.  John  stammered;  "ac-- 
according  to  our  lights." 
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A PARABLE  OF  THE  FLOWERS 
by  William  W.  Reid 

One  knew  immediately  that  the  trunk  was  either  very  old  or  poorly  cared 
for  and,  if  the  latter  were  true,  youth  had  been  fleeting.  The  hasp  bearing 
the  lock  was  completely  oxidized  and  inoperable.  Leather  grommets,  once 
intended  as  guides  for  belting,  had  dried  to  a metallic  hardness  and  would 
not  respond  to  manipulation.  Rust  had  completely  consumed  portions  of  the 
metal  edging  which  outlined  the  outer  periphery  of  the  top,  and  dry  rot 
penetrated  small  portions  of  the  exposed  wood.  Three  colors  of  paint  were 
identifiable— a pallid  gray,  an  olive-drab  green  and  a rather  weak  beige 
which  appeared  to  be  the  original  color.  Small  casters  were  inserted  at 
the  base.  These  were  operable  and  obviously  intended  for  ease  of  movement 
of  the  trunk  either  in  transit  or  in  storage. 

The  odor  of  oldness  perhaps  best  described  as  an  acrid  mustiness  as- 
sailed one  upon  opening  the  trunk.  Among  the  antiquated  contents  were  a 
fur  collar  of  Persian  lamb,  a copy  of  THE  WILMINGTON  NEWS,  an  early  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible,  and  a box  of  miscellany.  Tied  with  a faded 
blue  ribbon  filigreed  on  both  bound  edges  was  a bundle  of  letters  post- 
marked 1902  from  Magnolia,  North  Carolina.  Lying  in  dis-array  and  inter- 
mixed with  THE  WILMINGTON  NEWS  on  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  were  several 
handwritten  compositions  with  titles  such  as  The  Gypsies  Warning,  Look 
Before  You  Leap,  Katies  Secret,  Flattery,  Friendship  and  so  on.  Several 
of  these  were  written  on  dimly  lined,  embossed  paper  of  obvious  high  quality 
in  a fine  hand.  There  was  no  question  but  that  a straight  pen  was  used, 
and  the  quality  of  penmanship  as  indicated  by  the  shaded  letters  and  flour- 
ished capital  letters  showed  great  pride  in  both  the  content  and  readability 
of  the  effort. 

Not  all  of  the  articles  were  done  on  good  paper  or  with  admirable  pen- 
manship thoughj nor  were  all  of  them  written  by  the  same  person.  In  fact, 
it  would  appear  that  perhaps  three  persons  were  involved  judging  from  an 
appraisal  of  content,  word  usage,  and  grammatical  structure.  Perhaps  the 
better  example  of  poorer  paper  quality  and  even  poorer  penmanship  was  shown 
in  A Parable  of  the  Flowers,  a prose  composition  which  was  intended  to  be 


**  Extension  horticultural  specialist  with  the  Tidewater  Research  Station 
in  Plymouth,  the  author  last  appeared  in  NCF  in  the  May,  1969,  issue 
with  "The  Agricultural  Idiom  of  the  North  Carolina  Coastal  Plain." 
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relevant  to  the  times.  Because  of  the  places  named,  because  of  some  of  the 
localized  terminology,  and  because  of  an  apparent  relevancy  to  our  present 
time,  this  parable  is  presented  below  in  its  completeness. 

THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  FLOWERS 

There  was  a certain  man — a maker  of  smooth  handles  — who 
lived  between  Cooper's  Mill  and  Faison's  Station,  and  he  told 
the  parable  of  the  flowers.  He  said: 

"The  flower  is  a place  of  beginning 

For  it  is  here  that  the  germ  of  life  begins. 

Where  no  flowers  are,  no  vegetation  is, 

No  seeds  are  formed  and  the  earth  is  barren. 

One  year — around  2000  A.D. — no  flowers  bloomed 
And  no  seeds  developed  in  all  the  earth, 

Except  on  a squash  vine  which  grew 
Between  Cooper's  Mill  and  Faison's  Station. 

Because  there  were  no  seeds  to  be  found, 

A great  famine  developed  and  many  persons  perished 
In  spite  of  their  affluence  and  earthly  possessions. 

But  the  squash  vine  which  grew 

Between  Cooper's  Mill  and  Faison's  Station 

Flowered  and  bore  fruit. 

Some  squash  fruits  were  small  and  creamy 
Bearing  many  seeds  and  giving  much  nourishment. 

Others  were  large  and  dark- fruited 

Bearing  few  seeds  and  giving  little  nourishment. 

Lo,  it  came  to  pass  that  hungry  people  came 

To  steal  the  squashes 

So  that  their  hunger  might  be  abated. 

Reasoning  among  themselves, 

They  decided  to  take  the  larger  squashes 

For  this,  they  supposed.,  would  give  the  greater  nourishment. 
However,  since  the  larger  squashes  were  seedless 
And  could  not  reproduce  themselves. 

The  thieves  perished  in  due  time. 

Thus  the  small  and  seedy  squashes 

Continued  to  regenerate  themselves  from  seed 

And  to  furnish  sustenance  to  the  remaining  people. 

Preventing  the  complete  demise  of  the  human  race." 

And  the  maker  of  smooth  handles  concluded  his  parable  by  saying: 

"The  flower  is  an  instrument  of  use 
As  well  as  of  beauty. 

It  responds  to  the  needs  of  man 
In  ratio  to  man's  intelligence. 

Unless  man  soon  learns  to  use  his  intelligence 
In  a manner  superior  to  that  of  the  past. 

The  flower  is  going  to  become 
A symbol  of  ending  — not  of  beauty  — 

For  there  will  be  no  man  to  plant  the  seed." 
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ELMER  AND  BUFORD 


by  Fred  Chappell 


Some  dogs  are  smart  and  some  dogs  are  all  right  and  some  are  dumb. 

And  some  you  can't  figure  out  which.  Buford  Rhodes,  for  instance,  always 
had  a big  troop  of  dogs — I don't  know  that  there  was  ever  an  exact  count — 
around  his  little  tin-roof  shack  up  toward  the  western  end  of  Haywood 
County.  All  kinds  of  good  dogs.  Walkers  and  Blue  Ticks  and  Red  Bones; 
and  all  kinds  of  others,  just  hounds  with  the  breeding  mixed  in  like  juices 
in  soup.  One  of  them  you  could  never  figure  was  Raymond,  a big  dog  the 
color  of  a Jersey  cow;  looked  like  a cross  between  a bloodhound  and  a 
Shetland  pony.  Buford  said  that  the  only  thing  he  was  good  for  was  for 
the  kids  to  ride,  and  all  eight  of  the  rackety  children  bullied  old  Raymond 
the  livelong  day.  You  couldn't  tell  whether  that  dog  was  big  and  good- 
natured  or  just  dumb  enough  not  to  mind  all  the  fuss. 

But  about  Elmer  there  wasn't  any  question.  Elmer  wasn't  much  bred, 
just  an  old  sooner  dog — sooner  lie  around  in  the  shade  and  lick  gravy  out 
of  the  dish  than  hunt  anything — but  nobody  around  there  doubted  he  was 
the  smartest  dog  they'd  ever  seen.  In  those  days  you  could  get  a dollar 
and  a half  from  Sears  Roebuck  for  a good  coon  hide.  First,  of  course,  you 
had  to  catch  and  kill  the  coon,  skin  him  and  tack  up  his  hide  to  cure. 

After  a while  there  wasn't  an  inch  of  wall  on  Buford's  house  or  milkshed 
that  wasn't  covered  with  coon  hides.  So  Buford  was  always  gathering  up 
scrap  lumber  and  piling  it  underneath  his  house  to  use  for  the  curing. 

This  was  where  Elmer's  smartness  showed  up:  that  dog  was  so  smart  that 
if  you  showed  him  a piece  of  oak  board  or  a scrap  of  pine  siding,  he'd 
take  off  and  tree  a coon  which,  when  the  hide  was  skinned  off  and  stretched, 
would  exactly  fill  out  your  length  of  wood.  You  can  see  how  valuable 
Elmer  was  and  how  Buford  would  think  the  world  of  him. 

The  trouble  started  one  Tuesday  about  the  middle  of  September.  Elmer 
happened  to  get  inside  the  house  that  day  while  Buford's  wife  was  doing 
the  ironing,  and  for  the  first  time  he  saw  that  big  ironing  board.  Imme- 
diately he  lit  out,  going  as  swift  as  anyone  had  ever  seen  him  go,  and 


**  The  author,  in  the  Department  of  English  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  Greensboro,  is  a poet  and  short  story  writer.  Readers 
of  his  three  novels— IT  IS  TIME,  LORD  (1963),  THE  INKLING  (1965), 
and  DAGON  (1968) — have  noted  his  artistic  use  of  myth  and  folklore 
from  western  North  Carolina. 
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going  west  just  about  as  far  as  you  could  point.  Buford  said  later  he 
believed  it  wasn't  so  much  that  Elmer  actually  wanted  to  try  to  tree  a 
coon  as  big  as  that  ironing  board;  it  was  just  that  if  there  was  one  that 
big  somewhere,  the  dog  felt  he  had  to  look  at  it,  at  least.  Or  it  might 
have  been  that  Elmer  had  known  all  along  where  there  was  this  one  big 
coon  and  he'd  only  been  waiting  around  to  see  a piece  of  lumber  big  enough 
to  give  him  the  go-ahead. 

None  of  that  made  much  matter.  What  was  important  to  Buford  was  Elmer. 

A man  can't  stand  to  lose  a smart  hound  dog  simply  because  it  gets  some 
wild  foolish  notion  into  its  head.  So  when  he  came  down  out  of  his  scrubby 
little  apple  orchard  and  heard  what  happened,  he  asked  his  wife  to  show 
him  the  direction,  and  he  took  out  himself,  looking  for  Elmer.  For  a good 
long  time  he  didn't  have  any  trouble  keeping  up  with  where  Elmer  had  been; 
he  just  asked  around  and  a lot  of  people  had  seen  him,  still  heading  west 
lickety-split  and  his  tongue  lolling  out.  People  will  always  watch  a body, 
a man  or  a dog  or  whatever,  that  has  an  intent  on  his  mind  and  is  busy 
working  it  out.  It's  an  absorbing  spectacle.  But  after  a while — by  this 
time  Buford  had  got  pretty  deep  into  Cherokee  County— -the  houses  got  far 
apart  and  reports  of  Elmer  were  scarce  and  scattered,  and  Buford  had  to 
spend  a lot  of  time  searching  out  what  looked  to  him  like  promising  coves 
and  hollows,  without  anything  much  to  go  on.  He  kept  hollering  till  his 
voice  gave  out.  And  the  woods  got  thicher  and  darker  and  the  laurel  thickets 
bigger  and  more  troublesome. 

Until  finally  Buford  was  lost  and  he  had  to  admit  it.  He  hated  to; 
he'd  never  been  lost  in  the  woods  before,  and  he  thought  that  the  best  he 
could  hope  for  was  to  get  out  alive  and  get  back  home  without  ever  having 
to  tell  anyone  what  had  happened.  Elmer  was  just  gone,  that  was  all,  and 
Buford  couldn't  help  considering  that  he’d  be  lucky  if  he  wasn't  gone  too. 

But  just  then  he  heard  a baying  he  recognized  as  Elmer's— -a  sound  he'd  know 
anywhere — and  for  a little  while  again  he  took  heart.  It  happened,  though, 
that  he  was  down  in  a box  cove  with  steep  mountain  flanks  on  two  sides  and 
a rubbly  rock-face  cliff  at  the  upper  end.  The  sun  was  just  then  going 
down  and  the  moon  hadn't  come  up.  With  all  the  echoing  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  where  the  echoing  was  coming  from.  Buford  started  climbing  but  by 
the  time  he  was  about  halfway  up  a mountainside  Elmer  must  have  lost  the 
scent.  Or  maybe  it  was  some  other  reason,  but  anyway  Elmer  shut  up;  there 
wasn't  another  sound  out  of  him. 

Now  Buford  was  worse  off  than  he  was  before.  If  you  can  talk  of  degrees 
of  being  lost,  then  you  can  say  that  he  was  more  lost.  If  he'd  had  any  voice 
left  he  might  have  called  for  help,  no  matter  how  he  felt  about  it  or  how 
it  looked  to  others,  no  matter  if  word  got  back  home  about  it.  He  sat  down 
on  a big  half-rotten  pine  log  and  waited,  feeling  about  as  bad  as  a man  can 
feel . 


No  telling  how  long  he  sat  there.  It  got  later  and  cooler  and  brighter, 
with  the  moon  up  now,  turning  the  red  and  yellow  leaves  snowy  white.  When 
it  had  got  most  silent  someone  stepped  out  from  among  the  trees  and  came 
toward  him.  Even  in  the  deceiving  moonlight  he  could  tell  that  it  was  an 
Indian  woman.  She  came  toward  him  smiling,  with  her  arms  down  by  her  sides. 
His  joy  at  finding  someone  soon  lessened,  however,  when  he  tried  to  talk  to 
her.  She  couldn't  understand  a word  he  said  and  neither  could  he  understand 
her,  not  knowing  Cherokee  or  whatever  kind  of  Indian  language  she  kept 
speaking.  After  a while  they  gave  it  up  as  an  impossible  job.  She  finally 
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just  reached  out  and  took  his  hand  and  led  him  off.  They  went  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  woods.  Buford  was  so  lost  by  now  that  he  simply  didn't  care 
any  longer;  he  was  content  to  go  wherever  the  Indian  woman  wanted  to  take 
him. 


Turned  out  she  lived  in  a cave.  It  wasn't  a bad  cave:  nice  and  dry, 
with  some  crevices  for  smoke  to  get  out,  and  there  was  stuff  to  eat,  berries 
and  herbs  and  squirrel  meat  mostly.  Anyway,  it  must  have  suited  Buford 
pretty  well,  because  he  lived  in  that  cave  with  that  woman  more  than  two 
years.  It  wasn't  such  a bad  life,  after  all.  Indian  women  don't  like  for 
their  menfolk  to  work,  so  Buford  kept  on  lying  around  day  to  day,  being 
waited  on  hand  and  foot.  Every  once  in  a while  at  night  he'd  hear  that  fine 
hound  dog,  Elmer,  let  loose  baying  off  somewhere  in  the  dark  and  he'd  get 
up  and  go  scouring  around  the  ridges,  stumbling  through  sawbriars  and  laurel 
thickets.  But  after  a few  months  he  didn't  even  bother  to  get  up  and  look; 
there  didn't  seem  much  point  in  it  any  more. 

It  went  along  like  that  for  two  years,  until  one  morning  in  early  spring 
when  Buford  happened  to  wake  up  just  as  the  woman  was  stepping  over  him, 
going  to  poke  up  the  fire  for  breakfast.  He  closed  his  eyes  immediately, 
but  he  couldn't  shut  out  what  he  had  seen.  ("Like  a big  old  crow  had  swallerec 
a redbird,"  he  said  later.)  And  as  he  was  lying  with  his  eyes  closed,  it 
came  to  him  how  awful  homely  that  Indian  woman  was;  all  of  a sudden  he  was 
willing  to  lay  long  odds  that  this  was  the  ugliest  creature  that  had  ever 
called  itself  a woman.  He'd  never  thought  about  it  before,  but  now  that  he 
did  it  weighted  on  him.  So  after  breakfast  he  sneaked  away  to  a little 
clearing  he  knew  of  and  sat  down  on  a favorite  sandstone  rock  to  think. 

The  longer  he  sat  there,  the  gloomier  he  got.  He  thought  about  it  like 
this:  Well,  here  I am,  out  in  the  woods  no  telling  where,  living  with  one 
of  the  ugliest  women  that  ever  went  on  two  legs,  and  I can't  even  complain 
about  it  because  I don't  know  how  to  talk  to  her.  He  closed  his  eyes  again 
and  let  his  chin  drop  down  on  his  chest.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he'd  sunk 
into  savagery,  like  a rock  dropped  down  a well,  and  no  way  out.  He  didn't 
see  how  he  could  even  call  himself  a man  any  more,  not  knowing  about  his 
wife  and  kids  and  not  farming  his  land  for  over  two  years.  The  prospects 
looked  darker  and  darker. 

Then  he  heard  a rustling  in  the  bushes  around  him  and  when  he  looked 
up  he  saw  five  or  six  kids,  eight,  ten  years  old,  dressed  in  washed  overalls 
and  pinafores.  They  were  staring  at  him  hard  and  he  began  to  think  how  he 
probably  looked  odder  than  anything  they'd  ever  seen.  So  he  kept  himself 
under  control  and  gentled  them  along  until  he  got  them  to  agree  to  lead  him 
out  of  the  woods  and  back  to  civilization.  The  kids  belonged  to  the  Sunday 
school  class  of  a hardshell  Baptist  church  back  up  that  way  and  they'd  run 
across  Buford  while  they  were  out  on  an  Easter  egg  hunt,  so  he  really  hadn't 
been  as  lost  as  he'd  thought;  it  was  just  that  the  Indian  woman  had  kept  his 
mind  occupied  and  he  hadn't  been  taking  proper  interest.  And  he  finally  got 
all  the  way  back  to  his  house  and  family  and  farm.  . . . 

. . . Just  in  time  to  enlist  for  the  Second  World  War.  He  always 
maintained,  though,  that  he  didn't  mind  the  war  so  much.  They  gave  him  a 
Purple  Heart  because  when  he  was  drunk  one  time  he  took  a leaping  jump  into 
one  of  those  really  hot  Japanese  baths  and  a lot  of  skin  came  off  his  pos- 
terior and  lower  extremities.  But  he  said  the  war  was  nothing  to  living 
nearly  three  years  in  a cave  on  a hogback  mountain  with  a woman  whose  name 
you  never  knew. 
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When  he  got  back  from  the  war  he  started  right  in  training  hound  dogs 
again  and  going  hunting  all  night  long.  Once  that  kind  of  thing  gets  in 
your  blood  you  never  give  it  up. 
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OLD  GHOST 

by  Jim  Wayne  Miller 

Bowling  Green,  Ky. 


The  hounds  are  growing  restless  on  their  tethers. 
As  light  goes  out  of  the  cove, 
smoke  hangs  over 

the  house,  the  way  smoke  hangs  before  bad  weather. 

Even  my  gangly,  half-grown  pup, 
pacing  the  lot,  winds 

the  red  fox  making  his  evening  rounds. 

Early  this  morning  by  the  cattle  gap 

I saw  his  tracks,  round  and  the  size  of  a quarter, 
in  soft  red  clay. 

There  where  the  shattered  sky 
floated  in  cattle  tracks  full  of  water, 

I trailed  you  through  pieces  of  a dream 
I was  still  waking  from. 

And  walking  in  the  woods  I hear  your  tread 

behind  me  in  the  leaves, 

while  far  out  ahead, 

like  skittish  grouse  in  brushy  coves 

you're  always  whirring 

out  of  hearing. 

In  underwater  windrows,  drifted  streaks 
of  last  year's  fallen  leaves, 
you  are  a trout  that  strikes 
and  quickly  moves. 

I see  only  rings 
widening . 
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BONERS,  BONERS,  BONERS 


If  anything  can  lift  the  spirits  of  a discouraged  English  instructor 
as  he  plows  through  a dull  and  badly  written  student  paper,  it  is  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a monstrous  and  perfectly  delightful  boner.  Whether  the  boner 
is  due  to  some  folk  spelling  or  folk  pronunciation  or  just  plain  stupidity 
is  no  matter. 

Here  are  some  boners  collected  over  the  past  number  of  years  by  members 
of  the  Department  of  English  at  North  Carolina  State  University. 


LITERATURE  MISCELLANEOUS 

"A  sonnet  is  two  Quentins  and  a sextet." 

"'In  medias  res'  means  'Love  conquers  all.'" 

"A  fabliau  is  a story  in  which  there  is  a husband  who  is  a cock  old." 

"This  book  belongs  in  the  anals  of  English  literature." 

"Ivan  Ilych  married  a rich  girl,  and  made  many  inside  connections." 

Name  a villanelle  we  have  studied  this  semester.  Answer:  "Iago." 

"The  books  written  for  enjoyment  are  usually  friction." 

"Death,  being  a very  significant  part  of  life,  has  been  vividly  used 
in  literature." 

Define  pseudo-humanists.  "They  are  people  hated  by  both  the  humanist 
and  the  machinist." 

"In  almost  every  form  of  written  and  unwritten  stories,  designed  to 
benefit  the  reader  by  presenting  to  him  a new  outlook  upon  an  old 
subject,  there  lies  within  these  stories,  very  valuable  symbols. 
Like  anything  else  pertaining  to  literature,  the  symbol  has  its 
place.  To  weigh  the  value  of  a symbol  would  be  like  trying  to 
weigh  the  value  of  the  morning  dew.  The  symbol  has  a large  place 
in  the  mechanics  of  literature." 

OEDIPUS  REX 

"Creon  ruined  his  life  on  the  principle  that  a law  should  stand  up  no 
matter  who  commits  it." 

"Oedipus  pulled  two  buttons  off  Jocasta's  dress  and  punched  his  eyes 
out . " 

"When  Oedipus  entered  the  room  and  found  Jocasta  hung,  he  fell  into 
despair." 

"Oedipus  swallows  his  pride  and  succumbs  to  his  fate.  His  tragic 
flaw  comes  shining  through." 
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IBSEN 

"In  GHOSTS,  Mrs.  Alving  spent  much  of  her  time  drinking  with  her 
incestuous  husband." 

"Regina  is  a character  in  GHOSTS  who  decides  to  work  in  the  Alving 
Home  for  semen." 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE  MISCELLANEOUS 

"In  Herbert's  'The  Pulley,'  God's  love  is  shown  through  gifts  and  how 
if  one  gets  a few  gifts  from  God  he  will  love  God  because  of  them 
and  if  he  receives  too  many  gifts  from  God  he  will  love  the  gifts 
and  not  God  but  will  eventually  love  God  because  if  given  these 
gifts  a person  will  have  everything.  Either  way  the  person  will 
love  God  and  go  to  heaven." 

"Una's  little  white  ass  is  symbolic  of  humility." 

"A  good  example  of  a Petrarchan  sonnet  is  'Ode  to  a Knightingale . '" 

"Of  course  we  must  not  forget  Samuel  Butler's  ALL  THE  WAY  FLESH." 

"Sir  Gawain  wrapped  a green  scarf  around  his  waste." 

CHAUCER 

"In  the  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  thus  by  tying  in  chickens  with  the 
Church,  Chaucer  is  trying  to  show  that  the  feudal  system  was  in 
foul  shape." 

"Chaucer's  Pilgrims  came  to  American  to  escape  the  Catholics." 

"The  prioress  was  a fat  but,  courtly  woman." 

Identify  Pertelote.  Answer:  "The  female  chiken." 

"The  Clerk's  Tale  preceded  the  merchant  and  thus  caused  the  merchant 
to  remember  his  screwd  wife  and  present  his  tale." 

"The  wife  of  Bath  was  from  Flanders." 

SHAKESPEARE 

"Antony  proves  that  when  a man's  heart  is  on  fire,  he  cannot  keep 
from  getting  smoke  in  his  eyes." 

"Hamlet's  heart  pangs  for  Ophelia." 

"In  Act  II,  Hamlet  is  left  alone  and  he  relieves  himself  in  his 
longest  soliloquy." 

"Hamlet  has  the  actors  put  on  a play  entitled  CAVIAR  TO  THE  GENERAL." 

"Hamlet  says:  The  times  are  out  of  joint.  0 cursed  fate, 

That  I'm  forced  with  the  task  to  set  it  straight." 

"Hamlet  was  assaulting  his  mother's  virtue  when  the  ghost  came  for 
the  second  time." 

"Hamlet  approached  Ophelia  and  pulled  out  his  raper." 

MILTON 

"Eve  seduced  Atom  into  eating  the  fruit." 

"When  the  serpent  tempted  Eve,  she  was  putty  in  his  hands." 

Identify:  a quarrel  between  two  families.  Answer:  "PARADISE  LOST." 

"Milton's  Hell  has  a gate  to  keep  the  fallen  angels  inside." 

"Mammon  was  the  bread  that  came  from  heaven  for  the  early  Israelites 
to  eat." 

"Swift  on  the  heels  of  Milton  came  Bunyan." 


SWIFT 


"Stella  was  also  known  as  Penelope  or  Star." 

"The  Low-Heels  refers  to  the  political  group  in  The  Lilliputian  Society 
to  which  the  kings  belong  to." 

"The  Brobdingnagians  were  a piece-loving  people." 
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"In  this  way,  through  the  use  of  realistic  details,  Swift  tries  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  fantastic  tails  by  adding  a little 
realism  to  the  story." 

THE  ROMANTICS 

Identify  Leigh  Hunt.  "He  was  one  of  Shelley's  many  'Lovers.'" 

"Keats  shows  nature  in  the  autumn  days  of  autumn  and  the  winter  days 
of  winter." 

Identify  Annette  Vallon.  "She  was  the  lover  and  mother  of  one  of 

Wordsworth's  children." 

"She  bored  a child  by  Wordsworth." 

"She  was  a Frenchman  with  whom  William 
Wordsworth  married." 


THE  VICTORIANS 

"In  another  one  of  Browning's  monologues,  'Soliloquy  of  the  Spanish 
Cloister, ' a supposedly  saintly  monk  is  abscessed  with  hate  toward 
a fellow  monk,  Brother  Lawrence." 

"Fra  Lippo's  desire  to  paint  what  he  desired,  the  Bishop's  concern 
with  his  tomb,  and  the  Soliloquy's  hate  of  Brother  Lawrence  all 
show  the  characters  had  made  a god  out  of  their  wants  and  were 
not  serving  their  true  God." 

"Fra  Lippo,  the  speaker,  is  tired  of  his  life  as  a monk  and  wishes 
to  go  into  the  world  where  he  can  paint  and  live  as  he  wishes. 

He  explains  his  situation  to  a Zook  in  an  alley." 

"The  Wessex  novels  were  a group  of  novels  which  contained  the  work 
of  Shaw." 

"On  their  wedding  night,  Angel  Clare  explained  to  Tess  his  shortcomings. 

"The  Irish  revival  was  a movement  against  Ruskin  and  Tennyson." 

AMERICAN  LITERATURE  MISCELLANEOUS 

"Jefferson's  deistic  belief  allowed  for  one  God  in  nature.  He  did 
not  believe  in  the  Trilogy." 

"In  THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS  Hawkeye  was  not  free  of  flaw." 

"In  his  poetry  Poe's  description  is  livid." 

"Ahab  was  not  a microcosm;  he  was  a Moby  Dick  hunter." 

"The  Pearl  Poet  is  Emily  Dickinson,  known  for  her  sharp,  concise,  and 
clear  images." 

"In  his  novel  THE  LEOPARD'S  SPOTS,  Thomas  Dixon  pulled  the  Negro  from 
limb  to  limb." 

"In  Sinclair  Lewis's  'You  Know  How  Women  Are,'  the  man  wanted  a dog, 
and  his  wife  did  not  want  a dog,  so  they  compromised  and  the  man 
did  not  have  a dog." 

"In  Altamont,  Eugene  is  surrounded  by  his  environment." 

Identify  Lewis  Leary:  "Lewis  Leary  ran  an  inn  in  'Rip  Van  Winkle.'" 

"Jay  Gatsby  wanted  to  own  some  polio  ponies." 

HAWTHORNE 

"Two  main  characters  are  Hester  Prynne  and  her  daughter  Pearl  Prynne." 

"Hester  lit  the  fire  of  passion  in  a woodland  glade  and  was  blasted 
into  maturnity." 

"Hester  was  never  asked  to  embroider  veils  for  expectant  brides." 

HEMINGWAY 

"Catherine  Barkley  is  searching  for  roots  in  Frederic  Henry." 
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"Frederic  deserts  the  war  and  looks  for  other  things  to  express  his 
manhood  through,  such  as  Catherine  and  bullfighting." 

"In  A FAREWELL  TO  ARMS,  Rinaldi  had  syphilis,  the  result  of  many  years 
of  hard  work  and  study." 

"The  death  of  Francis  Macomber  was  a turning  point  in  his  life." 

"Hemingway's  last  great  novel  was  THE  OLD  MAN  AND  THE  SHE." 

TENNESSEE  WILLIAMS 

"In  THE  GLASS  MENAGERIE,  Laura's  leg  keeps  coming  between  her  and  other 
people . " 

"Trying  to  get  Laura  to  develop  into  something  she's  not  and  actually 
escape  the  reality  of  her  defected  leg,  Amanda  builds  an  illusion. 

She  thinks  Laura's  leg  is  completely  unnoticeable. " 

"Amanda  makes  a feudal  attempt  to  recreate  her  youth  through  her  daughter." 

MISCELLANEOUS  CONFUSION 

"In  1590  John  White  returned  to  Roanoke  Island  and  found  that  the  1587 
colony  was  missing."  (Understatement  of  the  year.) 

Who  was  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury?  Answer:  "The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham." 

"England  was  peaceful  except  for  the  War  of  the  Roses  and  the  Thirty 
Years  War." 

"Prejudice  is  increasingly  diminishing." 

"This  opinion  was  not  held  by  my  girl--but  that's  a horse  of  a different 
color. " 

"That  was  she  whom  you  seen  at  the  store." 

"Growing  on  the  lattice  work  were  pink  and  yellow  concubines." 

"The  freshman  found  his  room  after  several  inquests." 

"I  couldn't  pass  math,  letter  lone  English." 

"Air  conditioning  protects  us  from  the  smeltering  heat." 

"The  allusion  islands  are  found  on  a map  surrounded  by  water." 

"Although  I was  fourteen  years  old  and  a freshman  in  high  school,  I 
was  still  scarred." 

"The  boy  muttered  a few  siblings." 

"The  old  paradox  church  was  made  of  stone." 

"Chamberlain  was  trying  to  get  ret  of  his  quilt." 

"The  odor  of  cabbage  is  a poignant  one." 

"Humanities  include  English,  history,  and  Romance  languish." 

"The  tobacco  is  there  ready  to  be  taken  to  a nearby  whorehouse  and  sold." 

"It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  which  was  very  unusual  for  that 
time  of  day." 

"I  went  back  home  for  the  hollow  days." 

"The  word  yip  comes  from  the  word  imit . It  was  derived  from  this  word 
because  a yip  is  a sound  which  a dog  or  some  other  animal  might  imit." 

"Man's  only  use  as  an  instrument  of  nature  is  to  profligate  the  race." 

"Mainly  respitory  tract  infections  are  treated.  Other  treatments  include 
car  wreck  victims,  mental  illness,  mononucleosis,  and  a few  venerable 
disease  cases." 

"He  caught  his  hand  in  her  Chester  drawers." 

THE  PLEDGE 

"All  this  work  has  been  entirely  on  my  own  as  you  will  realize  upon 
reading  my  paper." 

"I  have  neither  given  nor  receiven  aid  on  this  exam." 

"On  my  honor,  I do  hereby  say 

That  I did  not  cheat  on  this  quiz  today. 
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This  I solemnly  do  declare, 

For  to  cheat  on  this  quiz  would  not  be  fair." 

"I  had  no  help  on  this  very  hard  exam  although  I could  have  used  some. 
This  A paper  is  my  own  work  and  I did  it  so  I could  end  up  with  a 
B." 

"Why  should  I give  or  receive  information  on  this  test?  I have  thoughts 
of  my  own  to  write.  Thus,  No  information  given  or  received." 

"That  I could  not  have 

cheat  on  his  test 

To  work  hard  in  any  thing 

Dealing  with  English.  _I  need  a C." 

"I  received  no  help  from  another  student  on  this  exam.  (Other  than 
the  7 sheets  I borrowed  from  Wendy.)  Some  of  the  quotes  came  out 
of  the  textbook." 
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NATIONAL  HOLLERIN'  CONTEST 


On  June  28,  1969,  the  First  Annual  Hollerin'  Contest  was  held  at 
Spivey's  Corner  in  Sampson  County.  For  the  information  of  folks  who 

don't  know  about  such  things,  Hollerin' 
is  what  went  on  in  rural  areas  in  the  days 
before  the  telephone  and  a neighbor  wanted 
to  get  a message  to  somebody  down  the  road0 
Several  Dunn  men  thought  up  the  idea  of 
having  a Contest,  and  Governor  Bob  Scott 
went  along  with  the  plan,  proclaiming  June 
28  as  National  Hollerin'  Day  in  North  Caro- 
lina. That  made  it  official.  When  the 
dust  cleared,  Dewey  Jackson  of  Roseboro  was 
declared  champion  for  his  hollerin'  of  "What 
a Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus."  He  was  presented 
with  a gold  megaphone.  He  says  he  started 
hollerin'  seventy  years  ago.  "My  mammy 
slapped  me  on  the  bottom  the  day  I was  born, 
and  I ain't  quit  hollerin'  yet."  Five  thou- 
sand people  came  from  all  over  the  country. 
Jeanie  Brown,  from  New  Orleans,  won  the 
Women's  Callin'  Event.  A short  time  after 
Dewey  Jackson  was  named  champion,  he  got  a 
letter  from  Washington,  D.  C.  It  read: 
"Congratulations!  I know  you  are  proud  to  have  won  the  Hollerin'  event. 

I thought  that  I knew  all  about 
American  Folklore,  but  this  is 
one  I missed.  Congratulations 
too  to  Spivey's  Corner,  N.  C.-- 
Sincerely,  Richard  Nixon."  The 
Second  Hollerin' s Contest  will 
be  held  at  Spivey's  Corner  on 
June  20,  1970. 
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THE  JOY  OF  THE  LORD 
(Mattie's  Conversion) 

by  Harriet  Doar,  Charlotte 


I woke  up  singing... 

The  sun  was  shouting 
Everything  was  glittering! 
I'd  been  born. 


Never  thought  about  it 
Till  I lay  in  my  bed; 

That  was  my  first  one 
(I've  got  twelve). 

I could  hear  music 
Breathe  through  my  nostrils; 
Music  was  breathing 
Out  of  my  head. 

No  matter  what 
My  lips  were  saying 
Something  inside  of  me 
Kept  right  on. 

In  my  breast 
Something  kept  saying 
Forgive  me 
Forgive  me 
Forgive  me.  Lord. 

I felt  like  a man 
Had  done  a murder, 

Waiting  for  the  sheriff 
Scared  of  every  knock. 

All  my  sins 
Sat  heavy  on  me; 

Little  weak  voice 
Cried  right  in  here. 

I didn't  even  know 
What  I was  praying  for. 

What  have  I done.  Lord? 

I kept  on  asking. 

What  have  I done.  Lord? 

The  voice  kept  praying 
Forgive  me 
Forgive  me 
Forgive  me,  Lord. 

Then  the  Lord  brought  all 
My  sins  up  before  me 


Way  back  to  when  I 
Talked  back  to  my  people. 
(Oughtn't  to  do  that 
After  they  raise  you, 
Almost  die  for  you. 
Oughtn't  to  do  it.) 

Then  the  Lord  took  me  up 
Showed  me  all  my  relatives 
Standing  so  far  off 
They  looked  like  sparrows. 
I heard  the  hymns  singing, 
I saw  the  angels; 

But  that  didn't  cure  me 
Of  my  sins. 

Nothing  would  help  me 
Until  I could  say  it, 

Say  it  and  mean  it: 

Thy  will  be  done. 

Even  if  it's  torment 
Forever  and  ever 
Then  send  me  to  torment 
Thy  will  be  done. 

Woke  up  in  the  morning, 

I woke  up  singing... 

The  sun  was  shouting! 
Everything  was  glittering! 

I woke  up  in  the  morning... 
I'd  been  born! 

Got  to  get  along  now 
Got  to  get  to  High  Point; 

I want  to  be  shouting 
Shouting  tonight. 

Going  to  my  daughter's 
Get  there  by  church  time; 

I want  to  be  shouting 
Shouting  tonight. 


(I  woke  up  singing 
Everything  was  glittering 
The  sun  was  shouting 
I'd  been  born.) 
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THE  FOX  AND  THE  GOOSE 
Tale  Type  62  from  South  Carolina 

by  Ben  Gray  Lumpkin 


During  two  of  the  frequent  visits  made  by  the  late  and  highly  respected 
Professor  George  Coffin  Taylor  from  the  Carolinas  to  Colorado,  he  recorded 
on  discs  and  tape  three  folk  stories  that  he  had  learned  in  South  Carolina. 1 
One  of  these,  "The  Miller  and  the  Devil,"  was  published  in  1938  by  Professor 
J.  Frank  Dobie,  with  Professor  Taylor's  introduction  explaining  where  and 
when  he  learned  the  story. ^ As  a contribution  from  Professor  Taylor,  "The 
Hawk  and  the  Buzzard"  appeared  in  THE  STATE  MAGAZINE  (Columbia,  South  Carolins 
for  June  19,  1949.  The  third  of  Professor  Taylor's  recorded  stories,  "The 
Fox  and  the  Goose,"  was  published  by  Dobie  in  one  of  his  newspaper  columns,^ 
substantially  as  Professor  Taylor  recorded  it  for  me  in  July,  1952;  but  the 
tape-recorded  version  deserves  attention  because  it  differs  in  phrases  and 
diction  from  the  version  which  Dobie  published,  and  because  it  is  one  version 
of  a widely  diffused  folktale. 

As  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  story  as  published  by  Dobie,  Professor 
Taylor  asked,  "Now,  is  this  a folk  tale  or  not?"  And  Dobie  added,  "Well, 
George  Taylor  can  be  the  judge  as  to  whether  his  fox  and  goose  yarn  is  a 
folk  yarn  or  not."  Then  Dobie  implied  a positive  answer  by  telling  another 
version  of  the  same  tale  (Type  62)--a  version  which  he  said  he  got  on  the 
Nueces  River  from  Bob  Snow,  who  "heard  it  from  a Mexican."  That  version 
involves  a rooster  who  has  spent  the  night  high  in  a mesquite  tree  and  who 
refuses  to  come  down  to  join  a friendly  acting  coyote.  The  coyote  has 
argued  that  he  will  not  harm  the  rooster  because  "we  live  in  a country  that 
has  a constitution  and  laws  against  killing  people."  The  coyote  asks,  "Don't 
you  know  that  civilized  folks  never  eat  each  other?"  Instead  of  agreeing, 
the  rooster  looks  into  the  distance  and  reports  that  he  sees  a man  coming 
with  a gun  and  some  dogs.  The  coyote  jumps  behind  a prickly  pear  bush,  and 
says  that  he  must  be  on  his  way;  but  the  rooster  taunts  him  by  repeating 
the  coyote's  assertions  about  the  constitution  and  laws  against  killing 
people.  "Yes,"  the  coyote  calls  back  over  his  shoulder,  as  he  trots  out 
of  sight.  "Yes,  I know  all  that,  but  there  are  some  rascals  who  pay  no 
attention  to  laws  and  the  constitution.  Adios!" 


**  The  author,  professor  emeritus  of  English  at  the  University  of  Colorado, 
lives  at  851  Eighteenth  Street,  Boulder.  His  "Two  Child  Ballads  from 
Stanly  County"  appeared  in  NCF  last  November. 
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Because  Professor  Taylor  greatly  enjoyed  tracing  parallels  and  analogues 
found  in  all  kinds  of  literature,  he  would  have  been  delighted  to  discover 
that  both  his  "Fox  and  the  Goose"  and  the  Bob  Snow  story  about  the  "Rooster 
and  the  Coyote"  belong  to  a well-known  family  of  folk  stories  listed  in  the 
Aarne-Thompson  index  as  Tale  Type  62:  "Peace  among  the  Animals--The  Fox 
and  the  Cock."^  And  this  tale  type  includes  Motif  J1421:  "The  Peace  Fable. "5 
As  indicated  in  the  tale- type  and  motif  indexes,  the  story  has  been  collected 
as  a folktale  from  almost  every  European  country,  and  has  received  literary 
treatment  by  Marie  de  France,^  La  Fontaine, ^ and  William  Caxton,  who  included 
it  as  Fable  VII  of  the  Poggius  or  Poggio  or  Poge  addition  to  his  translation 
of  AESOP'S  FABLES.  Other  translations  are  listed  by  Joseph  Jacobs  in  his 
edition  of  THE  FABLES  OF  AESOP  AS  FIRST  PRINTED  BY  WILLIAM  CAXTON  IN  1484. 9 
In  the  Marie  de  France  version  (about  1175),  the  fox  is  endeavoring  to 
inveigle  a dove  to  fly  down  from  her  safe  perch,  but  the  dove  reports  the 
approach  of  a hunter  with  two  dogs;  and  the  fox  departs  in  haste.  u In  most 
of  the  other  literary  treatments,  including  La  Fontaine's  (1668),  the  cock 
is  the  hero  who  foils  the  fox.  In  Caxton,  where  the  story  is  entitled  "The 
Fable  of  the  Foxe  of  the  Cock  and  of  the  dogges,"  the  fox,  in  his  attempt 
to  get  the  cock  to  fly  down  from  the  tree,  says  that  he  brings  good  tidings 
of  a peace  parliament : "For  ye  may  goo  and  come  / talke  & communyque  emong 
all  beestes  withoute  any  harme  or  dommage  / And  they  shalle  doo  to  yow 
bothe  pleasyr  and  all  seruyse  to  them  possible  / for  thus  it  is  concluded 
and  accorded  / and  also  confermed  by  the  greete  counceyll  of  all  bestes." 

But  the  cock  looks  into  the  distance  and  says  that  two  dogs  with  open 
mouths  are  coming.  And  the  fox  says,  "It  is  tyme  that  I departe  fro  hence." 
When  the  cock  reminds  him  of  the  peace  agreement  among  the  animals,  the  fox 
calls  back  from  afar,  "I  doubte  that  these  two  dogges  have  not  herd  the 
decreet  of  the  pees."  The  Caxton  version  ends  with  a characteristic  moral-- 
a warning  against  the  practice  of  guile:  "And  thus  whanne  a begyler  is 
begyled  / he  receyued  the  sailary  or  payment  / which  he  ought  to  haue  / 
wherfore  lete  every  man  kepe  hym  self  ther  fro." 

In  Professor  Taylor's  version  of  this  story,  the  dove  in  Marie  de  France 
and  the  cock  in  Caxton  have  given  place  to  a goose.  And  in  Professor  Taylor's 
story,  emphasis  falls  on  the  peace  agreement  (as  in  Caxton);  but  the  con- 
cluding idea  in  the  South  Carolina  version  is  not  a warning  against  guile 
(as  in  Caxton)  but  an  observation  that  people  often  show  little  respect  for 
the  laws  of  the  land.  As  Professor  Taylor  recorded  the  story  on  tape  in 
1952,  he  used  Negro  dialect  with  a fair  degree  of  consistency  after  he 
introduced  his  informant- -a  Negro  deerdriver  named  David  Goodiron,  who  was 
acting  as  a hunting  guide  for  a group  of  hunters  near  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  in  August,  1916.  While  the  hunters  were  resting  on  the  porch  of 
the  Medway  Place,  in  preparation  for  the  afternoon  hunt,  the  game  warden 
drove  his  buggy  up  to  the  porch  and  told  the  hunters  that,  because  they  were 
breaking  the  law  of  Berkeley  County  by  hunting  out  of  season,  he  would  have 
to  summon  them  before  Mr.  Alfred  Richton,  in  Columbia,  to  be  fined.  After 
the  game_ warden  jogged  on  down  the  road  and  was  out  of  sight,  David  Goodiron, 
the  deerdriver,  told  the  following  story--applicable  to  the  situation  in  hand: 

k k k k k 

Gentlemen,  did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  "The  Fox  and  the  Goose"?  And 
we  all  said,  "No."  Then  David  said:  One  day  down  in  the  deep  swamps  of 
Berkeley  County,  maybe  close  to  Santee  Swamp,  there  was  er  big  goose  sitting 
up  on  the  top  of  er  tall,  dead  pine  tree,  some  sixty  feet  maybe  from  d' 
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groun.  An  d'  goose  was  sittin1  dare  by  hi 'self,  kinda  puttin'  his  beak 
under  his  wing.  An  he  looked  down  an  saw  er  fox  lookin'  up  at  'im.  An 
d'  fox  say,  "Good  mornin' , Mr.  Goose." 

An  d'  goose  say,  "Good  mornin',  Mr.  Fox." 

An  d'  fox  say,  "How's  yo  chillun  cornin'  on?" 

An  d'  goose  say,  "Cornin'  on  fine.  How's  yo  chillun?" 

An  d'  fox  say,  "My  chillun  cornin'  on  fine  too."  An  finally,  th'  fox 
say,  "Mr.  Goose,  Ise  a little  deef.  Why  is  you  so  unsociable  dis  mornin'? 

Why  cancha  come  on  down  and  talk  so  I can  hear  what  you  say?" 

An  d'  goose  say:  "Well,  I dunno.  I dunno  why  I don't  fly  down.  But 
I ain't  right  now." 

An  d'  fox  sed,  "Well,  Mr.  Goose,  ainchu  hear  bout  d'  law  dey  been  passin' 
in  dis  neck  o'  th ' woods?" 

An  d'  goose  sed,  "No,  I ain't  no  hear  nothin'  bout  no  law  in  dis  neck 
o'  d'  woods." 

"Well,  dey  had  er  parlument  d'other  night.  An  all  th ' good  birds  and 
all  th'  animals  in  d'  swamp.  An  it  was  bout  two  clock  in  d'  mornin'.  An 

dey  all  gather'd  dare  together.  An  somebody  had  built  er  fire.  An  we  all 

sat  eround  an  discussed.  An  we  sed,  "Ain't  no  use  er  hurtin'  each  other. 

An  so  dey  pass  er  law  in  dis  neck  o'  d'  woods  dat  no  animal  an  no  bird  should 
hurt  any  other  animal--or  any  other  bird.'"  An  finally,  he  say,  "We  decided 
dat  nobody  was  to  hurt  nobody  else.  An  ainchu  hear  d'  law,  now  as  it  operates 

dat  d'  lion'll  lie  down  wi  d'  lamb;  and  d'  fox,  he  git  long  wi  d'  rooster; 

and  d'  goose,  he  git  long  wi  anything  comes  long?  An  nobody  hurts  nobody 
er  tall." 

An  d'  goose  was  just  bout  to  fly  down  when  way  off  in  d'  distance,  he 
heerd  a pack  o'  hounds  cornin'  — mus  er  bin  er  mile  or  so  away. 

An  d'  fox  got  kinda  nervous.  An  began  to  git  fidgety,  and  to  scratch 
hi ' self. 

An  d'  goose  say,  "Well,  Mr.  Fox,  what  you  nervous  bout?" 

An  d'  fox  say,  "I  ain't  nervous.  Come  on  down  here,  an  less  talk." 

Says,  "Less  be  sociable." 

An  d'  goose  say,  "Mr.  Fox,  less  wait  a little  minnit." 

An  d'  fox  say,  "I  ain't  got  time." 

An  d'  goose  say:  "Mr.  Fox,  I thought  you  tole  me  dat  d'  hound  an  d' 
fox  was  lyin'  down  together;  an  d'  lamb  an  d'  lion  was  lyin'  down  together, 

an  sleepin'  during  th'  whole  night,  an  not  hurtin'  one  ernother." 

An  d'  fox  say,  "Well,  das  d'  truf.  So  come  on  down." 

An,  as  d'  hounds  got  closer  an  closer,  an  closer,  an  bout  a quarter 
mile  away,  an  d'  fox  got  awful  nervous,  d'  goose  say,  "Mr.  Fox,  it  looks 
ter  me  like  you  awful  nervous.  Didn't  you  tell  me  there's  er  law  in  dis 
here  neck  o'  d'  woods  dat  dare's  a parlument  er  d'  animals  an  d'  fowls, 
an  dey  ain  gonna  hurt  one  ernother?" 

An  d'  fox  say,  "Yes.  I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Goose,  thas  th'  law  in  this 
here  neck  o'  th'  woods--thas  th'  law  in  this  here  neck  o'  th'  woods;  but, 

I'll  tell  you,  th'  folks  in  this  here  neck  o'  th'  woods,  they  ain  got  much 
respec  fer  law!"  He  scratch  hi' self  behin  d'  ear.  An  he  say,  "I  spec  I'll 
be  goin' . " 

k k k k k 

This  Fox  and  Goose  version  of  Tale  Type  62  naturally  raises  two  questions 
Where  and  when  and  from  whom  did  David  Goodiron  learn  the  story?  Those  of 
us  who  knew  Professor  Taylor  as  a teacher  of  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  have  no  doubt  that  he  got  the  story  from  the  source  he 
named;  for,  though  he  might  cite  a date  that  was  off  five  or  fifteen  years, 
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his  citations  to  authors,  editors,  and  analogues  were  always  accurate.  But 
David  Goodiron's  source  will  probably  remain  a mystery.  The  second  question 
of  who  substituted  the  goose  for  the  crafty  cock  is  still  a mystery  to  me. 
But  some  reader  of  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE  may  know  the  answers  to  such 
questions- -or  may  discover  and  report  them.  The  goose  may  be  the  hero  of 
one  or  more  other  versions  among  the  hundreds  of  stories  about  the  Peace 
Parliament  among  the  Animals. 

The  plausibility  of  this  speculation  is  supported  by  a rabbit  version 
of  this  Tale  Type  62  that  Mr.  Lowell  E.  Swenson,  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  Museum,  told  me  when  he  heard  the  story  of  "The  Fox  and  the  Goose." 
In  response  to  the  question  of  whether  he  had  ever  heard  that  story,  he 
said  that  he  had  heard  a similar  story  told  by  a former  president  of  the 
University  of  Colorado  while  the  Colorado  Legislature  was  considering  the 
University  of  Colorado  budget.  After  making  several  telephone  calls  to  the 
Capitol,  this  president  explained  his  apprehension  by  telling  the  following 
story: 

A fox  that  was  chasing  a rabbit  was  gaining  on  it,  and  the  rabbit 
decided  that  he  couldn't  outrun  the  fox.  So,  all  of  a sudden,  the  rabbit 
slid  to  a stop,  turned  around,  and  held  up  his  paw.  The  fox,  considerably 
surprised,  slid  to  a stop.  The  rabbit  said,  "Fox,  why  are  you  chasing  me? 
Don't  you  know  the  animals  all  had  a meeting  just  the  other  day  and  agreed 
to  stop  all  this  chasing,  catching,  and  fighting  with  one  another,  and  that 
we  are  all  going  to  get  along  together?"  The  fox  admitted  that  the  idea 
might  be  a good  one;  but  he  insisted  that  he  was  hungry.  While  the  rabbit 
continued  to  tell  the  fox  that  he  was  breaking  the  rules,  they  heard  a pack 
of  hounds  baying  in  the  distance;  and  the  fox  began  to  get  nervous.  When 
the  rabbit  began  repeating  the  new  law  and  assuring  the  fox  that  the  animals 
are  all  at  peace,  the  fox  said,  "Yes,  I know;  but  anytime  you  get  more  than 
two  of  those  bastards  together,  you  just  can't  depend  on  what  they  might 
dol  So,  I better  get  a head  startl" 

The  former  president  who  is  supposed  to  have  told  this  story  apropos 
the  budget  committee  of  the  Colorado  Legislature  admitted  over  the  telephone 
that  it  is  a good  anecdote,  but  he  could  not  recall  previously  hearing  it 
or  telling  the  story  on  any  occasion.  So,  here  arises  another  mystery: 

Where  and  from  whom  did  Lowell  Swenson  first  hear  the  story?  Maybe  he 
heard  it  in  his  native  state  of  Iowa--maybe  about  a budget  committee  in 
some  other  state.  The  story  might  be  applicable  to  assemblies  in  any  one-- 
or  all--of  the  fifty  states. 

But  to  at  least  one  folklorist,  the  chief  value  of  the  rabbit  version 
of  this  story  is  that  it  illustrates  how  naturally  and  readily  the  goose 
could  take  the  place  of  the  cock  that  appeared  in  the  old  Aesopic  version. 

In  the  folk  tradition,  David  Goodiron  or  the  story  teller  who  told  it  to 
him  or  even  Professor  Taylor  himself  could  have  substituted  the  goose  for 
the  cock  as  naturally  as  somebody  localized  the  "Fox  and  Goose"  story  in 
Santee  Swamp  of  Berkeley  County,  South  Carolina.  Such  a process  makes 
folklore. 

•k  k k k k 

1.  During  the  years  (1900-1909)  that  Dr.  Taylor  taught  English  at  the 
University  of  Colorado,  he  formed  many  friendships.  He  greatly  enjoyed 
visiting  his  Boulder  friends  and  spending  a week  each  summer  in  his  cabin 
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BUZZARD'S  KNOB 


by  John  Foster  West 
Boone,  N.  C. 

Jake  Mitchell  swore  he  didn't  believe 
in  no  god  nor  nothin  you  could  point 
your  boney  finger  at,  by  God; 
said  he  wanted  to  be  buried  on  the  tip  top 
of  Buzzard's  Knob  among  the  green  trees. 
Said  to  wrap  his  carcass  in  an  Army  blanket 
and  haul  it  there  on  a sourwood  sled 
pulled  by  a yoke  of  yearling  bulls 
lugging  balls  heavy  as  bell-clappers. 

Well  old  Jake  died  like  folks  have 
time  and  time  again 

and  his  old  woman  honored  his  druthers 
to  a frog-hair  T. 

And  his  bones  slept  in  peace  up  there 
among  the  green  oaks  and  pines. 

One  day  twenty  years  or  so  later  on 
I drove  by  Buzzard's  Knob  and  stared  at  it. 
The  top  had  been  lopped  off  down  a ways 
and  a marble-gilded  Baptist  church 
shining  like  a Hollywood  motel 
sparkled  against  the  blue  June  sky. 

Where  old  Jake  made  his  mistake  was 
he  didn't  say  how  long  to  leave  his  bones 
unbothered  on  the  hilltop  used  to  be  his. 
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JEMMY  CRITUS,  FOLK  HUMORIST  OF  CHARLOTTE 


by  Richard  Walser 


The  ubiquitous  and  innumerable  weekly  newspapers  of  the  antebellum 
South  are,  as  often  as  not,  rich  storehouses  of  folk  humor,  much  of  it 
original  material  acquired  from  oral  sources  and  set  down  by  editors  and 
correspondents.  Though  folklorists  and  literary  scholars  have  been  aware 
of  this  abundance,  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  rediscovery  and 
re-exposure,  and  the  reason  why  this  is  so  is  not  hard  to  come  by.  Complete 
files  of  the  newspapers  are  rare,  and  even  extant  issues  may  be  scattered 
in  depositories  all  the  way  from  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  to  the 
local  college  library  or  private  collector's  shelf. 

Recently,  some  effort  has  been  exerted  to  help  the  researcher.  For 
example,  the  UNION  LIST  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  NEWSPAPERS,  1751-1900  (1963), 
along  with  its  supplements,  has  cited  the  location  of  all  known  surviving 
copies  and,  what  is  more  important,  the  researcher  may  order  from  the 
North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  for  a modest  fee, 
a duplicate  microfilm  of  them. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  CHARLOTTE  JOURNAL,  established  in  1831.  Among 
the  spotted  issues  of  the  early  years,  there  are,  one  notices,  intermittent 
bits  of  humor  reprinted  from  other  newspapers.  Then  one  comes  to  1848,  and 
finds  the  year  almost  complete.  On  Februrary  3,  T.  J.  Horton — citing  him- 
self as  "Editor,  Proprietor,  & Publisher" — confessed  that  his  editorial 
department  had  been  unattended,  but  that  he  was  expecting  "an  assistant  in 
a few  weeks."  On  February  17,  Horton  blamed  his  illness  for  not  having 
issued  a paper  the  week  before.  On  February  24,  he  noted:  "Next  week  we 
expect  the  young  gentleman  who  is  to  assist  in  the  Editorial  Department  of 
the  Journal  at  his  post."  On  March  9,  Horton  was  listed  as  "Proprietor  and 
Publisher"  only,  and  for  the  first  time,  J.  L.  Badger  named  as  "Editor."  On 
page  1 we  read: 


Humorous  Niche 
filled  by 
Jemmy  Critus 


**  Folk  humor  is  a special  interest  of  the  author,  professor  of  English  at 
NCSU  and  one  of  the  editors  of  NCF.  An  early  draft  of  this  article  was 
read  at  SAMLA  in  1966. 
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We  have  consented  to  fill  this  niche  occasionally,  with  something 

humorous,  either  selected  or  original:  this  week  it  will  be  occupied 

by  a gem  from  that  popular  publication,  the  Western  Continent. 

Then  and  there  Badger  reprinted  a sketch  titled  "TAKEALL  EASY,"  by  one  Hiram 
Hardcastle. 

On  March  16,  Jemmy  Critus— obviously  a pen  name  for  Editor  J.  Lawrence 
Badger — began  a two-part  romantic  story  with  the  inauspicious  title  "Two 
Epochs  in  the  Life  of  Peggy  Nellins,  or  The  Boast  of  Our  Village."  It  is, 
as  would  be  expected,  a tiresome,  moralistic  tale.  Though  on  March  30,  in 
his  "Prospectus,"  the  new  editor  promised,  among  other  things,  "to  the  grave 
something  serious;  to  the  laughter  loving  something  humorous,  and  the  hip- 
pochondriac  [sic]  something  exciting,"  it  was  not  till  two  weeks  later  that 
his  "laughter  loving"  subscribers  were  rewarded  for  their  patience.  On  April 
12,  in  Jemmy  Critus'  "Humorous  Niche,"  and  prominently  proclaimed  "Original," 
appeared  "Phil  Roger's  Correspondence." 

This  is  an  epistolary  yarn,  chock-full  of  outrageous  misspellings,  nar- 
rating the  blunders  committed  by  a rustic  numskull  among  fashionable  surround 
ings  in  the  city.  The  theme  was  a particularly  favorite  one  in  rough-hewn 
nineteenth-century  America.  Stith  Thompson's  MOTIF- INDEX  calls  it  "The 
countryman  in  the  great  world"  (J1742).  In  Jemmy  Critus'  version,  a bumpkin, 
Phil  Rogers,  writing  to  his  girl  friend  "Cusin  Mat"  living  in  the  backwoods, 
begins  his  letter:  "You  know  that  evenin  I parted  with  yew  I promised  I'd 
rite  to  yew  when  I got  in  town,  and  seed  sumthin  worth  recordin;  now  for  the 
sake  ov  that  kis,, I stole  from  yore  purty  red  lips — red  as  a live  fire  cole, 
and  twice  as  warm  and  glowin— I set  down  to  comply." 

Phil  Rogers  then  tells  how  he  walked  down  a street  in  the  city,  looking 
in  the  shop  windows,  finally  coming  "to  a mitey  fine  house,  with  purty 
colored  panes  ov  glass  all  around  the  dore,  cut  in  the  shape  ov  harts,  and 
dimons,  and  egs  and  such  like,  and  there  was  a purty  little  silver  sign, 
rite  in  the  middle  ov  the  dore  instead  ov  over  it  like  awl  the  rest  I had 
just  passed."  After  deciding  to  enters  and  struggling  with  the  doorknob, 
he  is  ushered  in  by  a Negro  butler,  and  finds  himself  in  a hallway  where 
"rite  from  the  middle  ov  the  wall  over  my  hed  was  hangin  the  purtiest  thing 
I ever  seed  hung  to  a jint  [joist?];  'twas  lots  purtier  than  them  paper  doins 
the  new  school  mistiss  cut  out  of  grene  and  yaller  paper  for  your  sister 
Creasy's  weddin.  It  had  a hold  parsel  of  gold  looking  fixins  about  it,  and 
glass  drops  like  them  that  hangs  on  to  preacher  Luvmun's  wife's  ear  rings." 

At  that  moment,  the  lady  of  the  house  comes  in,  leads  Phil  into  the 
parlor,  and  places  a chair  for  him.  He  writes  Cousin  Mat:  "I  made  as 
perlite  a bow  as  I coud  and  sez  I— 'no  maam,  I'm  very  much  obleeged  t'  you 
maam  I aint  no  preacher,  I can't  set  in  such  a fine  cheer  as  that.'"  But 
upon  her  insistence,  he  sits  down,  and  "the  springy  cheer  bounced  me  up 
and  made  me  fall  on  my  hands  and  nees  rite  at  the  fete  of  the  lady;  I felt 
orful  shamed  I tell  yew;  but  I got  up,  and  told  the  lady  I bleived  she  was 
try in  to  play  a trick  on  me,  but  she  said  no  and  axed  me  agin  to  take  a sete 
and  at  the  time  tuk  one  herself.  Seein  it  didn't  bounce  her  up,  I put  my 
hands  behind  me  and  cot  hold  of  the  sete  of  it,  and  let  myself  down  the 
eziest  you  ever  seed;  just  as  if  I was  goin  to  set  in  eggs;  this  time  I 
landed  safe." 

After  a further  misunderstanding  with  the  lady  of  the  house,  upon  which 
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she  leaves  the  room,  Phil  Rogers  is  approached  by  the  well-dressed  mulatto 
maid,  who  tells  him,  "Mistiss  sez  the  card  case  is  lyin  on  the  senter  table, 
and  that  Master'll  be  in  at  too  o'clock/'  Phil  replies,  "Do  you  think  I'me 
come  here  to  play  cards  with  your  master  ....  I'de  be  a purty  feller  to 
play  with  these  town  fokes,  they  woudn't  leave  me  shucks  if  I was  to;  cut 
out,  you  punkin  face  imp,  you  shant  insult  me  if  I am  in  your  Mistis  house." 

The  maid  is  naturally  alarmed.  "Oh  mister  you  mistakes,"  she  says,  "mistis 

means  if  you  have  any  business  with  Master,  you  must  rite  your  name  on  a 

card  and  put  it  in  the  case  on  the  table."  "I  aint  got  no  card' — sez  I— I 
left  my  deck  at  home."  And  "with  that  the  cussed  yaller  wench  went  out 

titterin  and  snickering,  as  if  I'd  sed  sumpthin  funny— I seed  I was  not  in 

the  rite  pew,  so  I walked  out  ov  that  house  . . . without  tellin  any  ov  'em 
. . . good-by." 

In  this  sketch,  though  Phil  Rogers  is  the  source  and  perpetrator  of 
the  embarrassing  situations,  never  is  he  the  butt  of  the  humor.  Symbolic 
of  raw  America,  he  is  portrayed  sympathetically  as  the  forthright,  down-to- 
earth  citizen  face  to  face  with  a polite,  elegant  society  out  of  keeping 
with  practical  Jacksonian  democracy.  The  lady  and  her  servants,  with  their 
chandelier  and  card  tray  and  other  finery,  are,  rather,  those  who  are  made 
to  look  absurd. 

A week  after  "Phil  Rogers'  Correspondence,"  Jemmy  Critus  again  filled 
his  "Humorous  Niche"  with  an  "Original"  story,  this  one  titled  "Patrick 
Robins."  Pat  is  a drunkard  with  a forbearing  wife  "and  a few  little  red 
headed  brats."  After  indulging  to  excess,  he  would  weave  his  way  home. 

"Me  wife!"  he  would  shout,  "me  for  d--n  ef  I don't  make  a broken  bottle  of 
your  hed,  ef  you  don't  for  bring  me  the  jug;  me  for  d--n  for  hell,  ef  me 
dont."  After  this  strange  speech,  Jemmy  Critus  appends  a footnote:  "The 
reader  will  pardon  us  for  the  expletives  introduced  in  Pat's  conversation, 
but  the  character  is  a true  one,  and  the  circumstances  here  narrated  true 
to  the  letter." 

Eventually,  Pat  joins  a temperance  society  and  declares  that,  if  he 
should  ever,  ever  take  another  drink,  he  wishes  judgment  day  will  come  for 
him.  He  stays  sober  for  about  three  weeks.  Then  one  night  he  comes  home 
most  abysmally  drunk.  Badger  writes  that  "his  little  house  by  some  incongruity 
in  optics,  looked  like  about  twenty,  forming  a snug  little  village  of  which 
he  was  sole  lord;  and  when  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  in  one  of  the  doors, 
his  wife  appeared  like  some  twenty  women,  making  of  his  home  a complete 
harem  of  which  he  was  sole  Turk  . . . ."  He  "was  drunk  as  a loon;  and  as 
one  good  act  usually  follows  another,  he  was  for  breaking  every  thing  around, 
especially  the  devoted  heads  of  the  Mrs.  Robins's  who  were  standing  around 
him."  Finally,  too  far  gone  to  stand,  he  falls  into  a corner,  and  his  wife 
patiently  puts  him  to  bed. 

Early  the  next  morning  just  before  day  Pat  awoke  and  felt  like  he 
would  like  a little  of  the  "crathur,"  just  to  taper  off  on,  but  as  he 
got  up  he  approached  the  window,  what  did  he  behold?  --'Twas  the  mem- 
orable night  [in  1835],  that,  that  far  extending  meteoric  shower  oc- 
curred--the  whole  heavens  were  filled  with  descending  balls  of  fire; 
he  stumbled  to  the  window  and  caught  hold  of  the  dilapidated  paneless 
sash  for  support,  his  eyes  shot  from  their  spheres,  his  features  never 
before  white,  became  as  ghastly  as  Hamlet's  ghost,  and  he  shook  in 
every  limb,  with  that  aguish  tremor,  the  condemned  culprit  feels,  when 
he  knows  his  doom  is  sealed. 
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'Twas  far  too  horrifying  a spectacle  for  Pat  to  endure  the  sight 
of  long,  so  falling  and  stumbling  to  where  his  wife  lay,  he  threw  his 

arms  around  that  adored  lady's  neck — (for  the  first  time  since  the 

honey  moon) — and  in  accents  of  extreme  anguish  and  despair  choked  out: 

"Wife!  me  wife  * * * me  for  * * * me  for  d--n  * * * me  for  h-11 

for  d--n  me  for  h-11  for  d--n,  ef  judgment  day  aint  come  shure  nuff 

* * * me  for  swar  it  is." 

Now,  if  the  story  of  "Patrick  Robins"  is  certainly  no  masterly  production 
it  is,  thematically,  firmly  attached  to  folk  literature.  The  MOTIF-INDEX 
lists  "Physical  phenomena  misunderstood"  (J1819),  as  well  as,  more  broadly 
"Humor  based  on  drunkenness"  (X800),  and,  quite  specifically,  "Drunk  woman 
thinks  she  is  in  heaven"  (X816)  with  a citation  from  an  Italian  novella. 

For  the  next  five  weeks,  editor  Badger  reprinted  a number  of  humorous 
sketches  from  other  newspapers,  then  on  May  31  published  a third  "Original" 
one  by  Jemmy  Critus,  "Peter  Sniffle  and  Peleg  Scroggins,  or  How  they  Got 
Kicked,"  his  second  epistolary  anecdote.  From  Black  Jackston,  in  Caybarrows 
County,  North  Carolina,  Sarah  Harrison  writes  to  her  niece  in  Mississippi 
how  she  and  her  cousin  Deborah,  in  order  to  improve  their  marriage  opportu- 
nities, got  rid  of  their  beaux,  Peter  Sniffle  and  Peleg  Scroggins,  without 
having  to  decline  proposals  from  these  two  omnipresent,  irresolute  suitors 
who  were  keeping  other  "sparks"  away  from  the  girls. 

One  evening,  when  the  two  young  men  once  more  failed  to  propose,  the 
girls,  "after  beating  on  the  Dulcimer  a while,"  went  to  bed,  but  "kept  up 
a jibber ing  for  some  time." 

S.  "Well  what  do  you  think  of  our  beaus  Deb?  Don't  you  think  Peter 
is  a great  boy?" 

D.  "What  do  you  think  of  Peleg  aint  he  a charming  fellow!" 

S.  "They  are  both  fools.  They've  been  coming  here  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  keeping  off  better  beaus,  and  wont  give  any  one  a chance  to 
send  them  adrift." 

D.  "Hush!  did  n't  you  hear  something  move  under  the  bed?" 

S.  "Oh!  'twas  nothing  but  that  cat  Peter  is  always  trying  to  put  in 
my  lap;  he'd  do  a heap  better  nursing  a cat  than  he  would  a wife." 

D.  "There!  didn't  you  hear  a moving  again?  What  if  some  one  is 
under  there." 

S.  "It  is  nothing  but  puss.  Don't  you  believe  those  fellows  came 
her  to  ask  for  us  tonight." 

D.  "Yes  I never  saw  Peleg  in  such  trepidation  in  my  life.  I wish 
he  had  have  asked.  I'd  be  bound  he'd  not  tease  me  again  soon,  if  he 
had." 

S.  "I  wish  the  same.  I assure  you  Peter  would  not  have  showed  his 
freckled  pimpled  face  at  a 'preachin — quiltin  or  fish  fry'  where  I 
would  be,  soon." 

D.  "Can't  we  get  rid  of  them  some  way." 

S.  "I  dont  know.  I dont  like  to  insult  the  simple  fools;  but  I 
believe  'twould  be  a good  plan  not  to  show  ourselves,  the  next  dozen 
times  they  call." 

D.  "Agreed,  we'll  try  that  any  way." 

S.  "Yes,  we'll  see  if  they  have  gumption  enough  to  take  a hint  of 
that  kind,  but  hist!  I thought  I heard  a noise  under  the  bed  again; 

I'll  get  up  and  drive  that  troublesome  cat  out." 

With  that  remark,  Sarah  jumps  from  the  bed,  grasps  a broom,  and  stoops 
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to  give  the  cat  a lick  or  two0  It  occurs  to  her  that  she  is  knocking  against 
something  not  usually  under  the  bed;  so  she  pelts  "away  for  a while  with  more 
vehemence,"  thinking  it  may  be  a stray  dog  or  something  of  the  kind.  Then, 
from  under  the  bed,  in  "dolorous  accents  of  human  pain,"  comes  a voice  very 
much  like  Peleg's:  "Oh  my  eye!  Oh  my  eye!  My  eye  is  out!  Oh  law  me!  Oh 
my  eye." 

As  Sarah  gets  back  into  the  bed  and  pulls  the  covers  over  her,  "such  a 
scampering,  as  was  heard  in  that  room,  you  never  dreamed  of,"  she  writes; 
"chairs  were  overthrown,  the  wash  stand  flung  down,  some  one  fell  in  the 
passage  and  seemed  to  roll  to  the  out  door,  and  tip,  tip,  tip,  clatter, 
clatter,  clatter,  was  heard  the  footsteps  of  the  retreaters:  Slam,  bang, 
went  the  outside  gate,  and  that  night  was  the  last  we  ever  saw,  or  heard-- 
literally  heard  of  Peter  Sniffle  and  Peleg  Scroggins." 

These  two  young  men  had  got  under  our  bed  [Sarah  concludes]  to  hear 
if  we  should  say  any  thing  of  them  sufficiently  flattering,  to  induce 
them  to  broach  marriage  the  next  time  they  came.  They  shortly  after- 
wards left  for  the  West.  . . . 

From  the  MOTIF-INDEX,  this  ingenuous  yarn  could  be  classified  under 
such  headings  as  "Person  thought  to  be  animal"  (J1765)  or  "Escape  from 
undesired  lover  by  strategy"  (T323).  The  second  designation  is  perhaps  a 
questionable  one,  for  there  is  no  indication  that  the  girls  knew  for  certain 
that  their  suitors  were  under  the  bed  or  that  the  girls  had  made  their 
conversation  fit  such  a situation.  In  any  case,  the  result  was  the  desired 
one  for  them. 

All  three  humorous  sketches  of  Jemmy  Critus  are  alike  in  that  the  comic 
predicament  in  each  turns  upon  a mistake,  real  or  pretended.  Two  of  the 
three  employ  dialect. 

Thereafter,  the  folk-humor  career  of  Jemmy  Critus  is  rather  unproductive, 
at  least  according  to  evidence  in  the  extant  issues  of  the  CHARLOTTE  JOURNAL. 
During  the  summer  months  of  1848,  a number  of  comic  poems  appeared,  but 
Jemmy  Critus  waited  till  September  22  to  use  his  by-line  for  the  fifth  and 
last  time.  On  that  date,  his  sketch  "Daniel  Webster's  Visit  to  the  South" 
was  printed,  but  it  is  political  humor,  not  folk  material.  Politics  filled 
the  columns  of  the  newspaper  during  October.  For  the  three  following  months, 
Badger  was  in  Raleigh,  sending  to  Charlotte  his  personal  dispatches  on  the 
activities  of  the  Legislature  then  in  session,  and  as  a side-line,  serving 
as  Engrossing  Clerk  in  Raleigh.  On  February  9,  1849,  Badger  was  back  in 
Charlotte,  and  two  weeks  later  came  his  "Valedictory,"  stating  that  "neither 
party  [i.  e.,  publisher  Horton  nor  editor  Badger]  can  afford  it  any  longer." 
Presumably  the  paper  was  not  financially  successful. 

But  the  ebullient  Badger  did  not  leave  Charlotte.  On  July  7,  1849, 
appeared  the  first  number  of  THE  HORNET'S  NEST:  A FAMILY  PAPER,  DEVOTED 
TO  POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  AGRICULTURE,  MANUFACTURES  AND  NEWS.  During  the 
next  two  years,  the  scattered  issues  of  the  HORNET'S  NEST,  of  which  Badger 
was  both  editor  and  publisher,  have  in  them  a number  of  short  stories  based 
on  North  Carolina  history,  at  least  one  of  them  written  by  Badger.  In  a 
column  labeled  "Wit  and  Humor"  he  occasionally  printed  humorous  sketches, 
both  those  supplied  by  the  editor's  pseudonymous  contributors  and  those 
copied  from  other  weeklies.  On  January  5,  1850,  Badger  offered  a prize  for 
the  "best  humorous  article"  sent  in,  but  the  extant  copies  of  the  weekly 
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do  not  tell  us  whether  an  award,  if  any,  was  made.  Humorous  poems  were  used 
from  time  to  time,  and  on  September  7,  the  editor  printed  "Old  Bob  Ridey," 
designating  it  as  a "Folk  song."  (The  earliest  date  for  "Old  Bob  Ridley" 
in  the  BROWN  COLLECTION  [III,  229]  is  1863.) 

Badger's  last  signed  story  in  the  HORNET'S  NEST  came  on  January  4,  1851, 
with  "Uncle  Tom's  Honey-Moon,"  a domestic  tale  in  light  vein,  but  of  no  value 
in  folklore  study.  The  last  extant  issue  is  dated  August  30,  1851.  What 
thereafter  happened  to  him?  Whether  this  "crusty  bachelor,"  as  he  called 
himself,  returned  to  his  native  town  of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  where  he  had 
spent  his  youth,  or  whether  he  remained  in  North  Carolina,  is  not  known.  One 
source  has  it  that  "he  may  have  run  away."  In  any  case,  three  poems  of  his 
appeared  in  Mary  Bayard  Clarke's  WOOD-NOTES:  OR,  CAROLINA  CAROLS:  A COLLEC- 
TION OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  POETRY  (Raleigh:  Warren  L.  Pomeroy,  1954,  I,  56-64). 
One  of  them  is  an  anthem  titled  "Carolina,"  and  in  it  Badger  poeticized  North 
Carolina  as  a state  "which  no  tyrant  dare  rule  I / Whose  sons  have  been  tutored 
in  liberty's  school!"  Perhaps  he  was  indeed  still  in  North  Carolina,  trying 
to  resurrect  Jemmy  Critus  in  an  ephemeral  weekly  at  some  distance  from  Char- 
lotte . 

The  career  of  J.  Lawrence  Badger,  and  his  alter  ego  Jemmy  Critus,  is 
not  an  important  one.  It  is  merely  a commonplace  example,  to  the  folklorist, 
of  the  vast  untouched  abundance  of  folk  humor  in  the  antebellum  Southern 
weekly  newspapers. 

(Note:  In  the  transcription  of  excerpts  from  Badger's  humorous  sketches, 

numerous  typographical  errors  have  been  silently  corrected.  Local  printers 
were  pretty  careless  and  indifferent  in  those  days.  Needless  to  say,  dialect 
spellings  have  not  been  touched.) 
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SMOKE  HOUSE 

by  Robert  Morgan 

Zirconia,  N.  C. 

Peppered  with  charcoal  the  salted  dirt 

looks  frozen.  The  poles  overhead  are  worn  slick  where  hams 
and  bacon  hung  for  weeks  dripping  in  steam. 

The  molasses  jugs  are  bound  with  cobwebs 

and  their  black  cobs  tethered  by  strings  of  daylight 

to  the  roof.  Icy  cracks. 

The  coffee  mill  is  embroidered  with  rust. 

Outside,  briar  drifts  rise  to  the  eaves  of  the  sunken  roof 
where  hemlocks  have  rubbed  circles  on  the  shingles 
the  size  of  trout  nests 
and  boards  grow  luminously  green. 
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KELLENBERGER,  JOHN  A. , 306  Parkway,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27401 

KELSEY,  MRS.  MAUDE  Q. , 310  Miles  Road,  Shelby,  N.  C.  28150 

KIMBLE,  JOHN  MICHAEL,  613  Johnson  St.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  28303 

KING,  MRS.  A.  W.,  613  Shady  Lawn  Road,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  27514 

KING,  VICTOR,  219  N.  Gulf  St.,  Sanford,  N.  C.  27330 

KISTLER,  GEORGE,  930  Collyer,  Longmont,  Colorado  80501 

KISTLER,  MARY  P. , 2212  St.  Mary's  Street,  Raleigh  27608 

KISTLER,  TOM,  830  Almond  Avenue,  Los  Altos,  Calif.  94022 

KNOBELOCH,  CALVIN,  121  Larkspur  Circle,  Durham,  N.  C.  27707 

KNOX,  J.  H. , 112  S.  Caldwell  Street,  Salisbury,  N.  C.  28144 

KOONCE,  MRS.  HAMMOND,  Route  #2,  Richlands,  N.  C.  28574 

KOONCE,  MRS.  M.  BERKE,  Box  2250,  Raleigh  27602 

KREBSBACH,  VERNON,  906  Lewis  St.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  28303 

LANDING,  MRS.  HARRY  T. , 194  Commodore  Drive,  Norfolk,  Va.  23503 

LANDON,  MRS.  C.  E. , Campbell  College,  Buies  Creek,  N.  C.  27506 

LANE,  MRS.  GEORGE  W. , Route  #1,  Box  204,  Garner,  N.  C.  27529 

LASSITER,  MISS  M.  ELIZABETH,  2918  Holly  Springs  Road,  Raleigh  27603 

LAY,  CHESTER  F.,  2809  Berkeley  Avenue,  Lakeland,  Fla.  33803 

LEE,  F.  B.,  P.  0.  Box  457,  Monroe,  N.  C.  28110 

LEE,  MRS.  MOLLIE  H. , 1313  New  Bern  Avenue,  Raleigh  27610 

LEONARD,  BRUCE  G.,  601  Wimbleton  Drive,  Raleigh  27609 

LINDLEY,  MRS.  P.  L. , 406  St.  James  Sq. , Fayetteville,  N.  C.  28301 

LONG,  W.  H. , 122  Keeling  Road,  East,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27410 

LOVE J OY , MRS.  GORDON,  509  Woodlawn  Ave . , Greensboro,  N.  C.  27401 

LUMPKIN,  BEN  GRAY,  851  18th.  Street,  Boulder,  Colorado  80302 

LYNN,  J.  W. , JR.,  5011  Brookhaven  Drive,  Raleigh  27609 
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MCALISTER,  LACY  L. , 706  North  Greene  Street,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27401 

MCCALLUM,  BROWN,  JR.,  2900  Claremont  Road,  Raleigh  27608 

MCCORMICK,  RALPH  E. , King's  College,  339  Clement  Ave.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

28201 

MCCULLEN,  J.  T.,  JR.,  Box  4366,  Texas  Tech.,  Lubbock,  Texas  79409 

MCCULLERS,  C.  L. , P.  0.  Box  468,  Dunn,  N.  C.  28334 

MCEACHERN,  MRS0  LAURIE,  Route  #3,  Box  218,  Red  Springs,  N-  C.  28377 

MCKNIGHT,  JOHN  P. , Yaupon  Beach,  Southport,  N.  C.  28461 

MCNEELY,  L.  H. , 856  Bellview  Street,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27103 

MCNEIL,  W.  K. , Office  of  State  History,  Albany,  New  York  12224 

MCNINCH,  MISS  MATTIE,  511  N.  Church  St.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28202 

MACLEAN,  MISS  MARGARET  C.,  Z-2B  Cameron  Ct.  Apts.,  Raleigh  27603 

MALLARD,  MRS.  RAYMOND  B. , 523  Wade  Avenue,  Apt.  #34,  Raleigh  27605 

MALLISON,  DALLAS,  Box  346,  Carolina  Beach,  N.  C.  28428 

MARSHALL,  MRS.  GORDON,  R.  F.  D. , Blanch,  N.  C.  27212 

MARSHBURN,  LENA,  Box  8392,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27410 

MARTIN,  MRS.  L.  A.,  102  Park  Street,  Lexington,  N.  C.  27292 

MARTIN,  MRS.  WHEELER,  214  East  Main  St.,  Williamston,  N.  C.  27892 

MAULTSBY,  JOHN  CHARLES,  124  Stradleigh  Rd. , Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401 

MAULTSBY,  MISS  ZELMA,  P.  0.  Box  11,  Whiteville,  N.  C.  28472 

MAY,  MRS.  EDITH  M. , 502  Frank  St.,  Raleigh  27604 

MEDLEY,  MISS  MARY  L. , 510  East  Wade  St.,  Wadesboro,  N.  C.  28170 

MENIUS,  CLAY,  P.  0.  Box  5697,  Raleigh  27607 

MIDDLETON,  MISS  MARILYN,  903  Runnymede  Road,  Raleigh  27607 

MILLER,  MRS.  HEATHER  ROSS,  Singletary  Lake  State  Park,  Kelly  Star  Route, 

Elizabethtown,  N.  C.  28337 

MILLER,  JIM  W. , 1522  Nutwood,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky  42101 

MILLS,  FRANKLIN  G. , 20  Steiner  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94117 

MINICK,  MISS  RUTH,  341  Franklin  St.,  Mount  Airy,  N.  C.  27030 

MIRMAN,  MICHAEL,  2429  Wycliff  Road,  Raleigh  27602 

MITCHELL,  THORNTON  W. , 2431  Medway  Drive,  Raleigh  27608 

MONTGOMERY,  MISS  ELIZABETH  M. , 124  E.  Edenton  St.,  Raleigh  27601 

MOODY,  MISS  JUDY,  Route  #1,  Box  193,  Robbinsville,  N.  C.  28771 

MOON,  MRS.  JACOB  R. , P.  O.  Box  642,  Hillsborough,  N.  C.  27278 

MOON,  JACOB  R.,  P.  0.  Box  642,  Hillsborough,  N.  C.  27278 

MOORE,  A.  T.,  803  Westmont  Drive,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  28305 

MOORE,  MISS  BETTY,  126  Brooks  Avenue,  Raleigh  27607 

MOORE,  MISS  CHRISTINE,  P.  0.  Box  492,  Salem,  Ark.  72576 

MOORE,  MRS.  RICHARD  DUDLEY,  701  Austin  Lane,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

MOORE,  WAKE  C.,  561  Manchester  Dr.,  Raleigh  27609 

MOORE,  WILLIAM  J. , 1323  Seminole  Drive,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27408 

MORRISON,  JAMES  E. , Dartmouth  College,  Hanover,  New  Hampshire  03755 

MOSER,  ARTUS  M. , Route  #1,  Box  350,  Swannanoa,  N.  C.  28778 

MULL,  J.  ALEX,  200  Collett  Street,  Morganton,  N.  C.  28655 

MYERS,  MISS  HELEN  E. , 310  Beall,  Lenoir,  N.  C.  28645 

NEAL,  C.  LEON,  3120  Brentwood  Rd.,  Raleigh  27604 

NOBLE,  VERDIE,  Route  #1,  Deep  Run,  N.  C.  28525 

NUNN,  ALEXANDER,  Box  10,  Loachapoka,  Alabama  36865 

NYGARD,  HOLGER  OLOF,  Route  #2,  Cole  Mill  Road,  Durham,  N.  C.  27705 

O'BRIEN,  MRS.  RUTH  V.,  1101  New  Hampshire  Ave.  N.W. , Washington,  D.  C.  20037 

O'CONNOR,  MICHAEL  P. , 304  Lewis  Street,  Greenville,  N.  C„  27834 

OWEN,  GUY,  107  Montgomery  St.,  Raleigh  27607 

PATCH,  A.  HUNTINGTON,  72  Shorewood  Drive,  Asheville,  N.  C.  28804 
PATTERSON,  DANIEL  W. , 309  Briar  Bridge  Valley,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  27514 
PATTON,  R.  L. , Box  985,  Morganton,  N.  C.  28655 
PAUL,  MRS.  RACHEL  LEE,  306  North  King  Ave.,  Dunn,  N.  C.  28334 
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PEARSON,  JAKES  LARKIN,  Box  41,  Sparta  Road,  North  Wilkesboro,  N.  C.  28659 

PEARSON,  MRS . WALTER  G. , 1616  Lorraine  Road,  Raleigh  27607 

PENN,  ROBERT  HUBARD,  P.  0.  Box  32,  Stuart,  Va.  24171 

PERRIN,  A.  H. , Peach  Bloom  Hill,  RR2 , Berea,  Kentucky  40403 

PICKARD,  JOE  T.,  P.  0.  Box  76,  Durham,  N.  C.  27702 

PICKARD,  T.  E.,  JR.,  P.  0.  Box  60,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28201 

PICKETT,  OSCAR  A.,  Rt . #7,  Box  200,  Erwin  Rd. , Durham,  N.  C.  27707 

PIERCE,  MRS.  FRANK  E. , Box  187,  Sunbury,  N.  C.  27979 

POWELL,  H.  GLENN,  Route  #7,  Box  119,  Reidsville,  N.  C.  27320 

PROCTOR,  MRS.  C.  K. , 226  East  Park  Drive,  Raleigh  27605 

PROCTOR,  RICHARD  C. , 381  Westview  Drive,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

PRUITT,  MISS  FANNY  LEE,  Taylorsville,  N.  C.  28681 

PUGH,  MRS.  GLADYS  G.,  Box  383,  Route  #1,  Franklinville , N.  C.  27248 

PYNE,  MRS.  GEORGE  C. , JR.,  806  Vickers  Avenue,  Durham,  N.  C.  27701 

QUARLES,  MRS.  W.  GREYSON,  1517  Jarvis  St.,  Raleigh  27608 

REID,  WILLIAM  W. , 201  Roanoke  Ave.,  Plymouth,  N.  C.  27962 

RENDER,  MRS.  SYLVIA  LYONS,  101  Oakmont  Circle,  Durham,  N.  C.  27707 

RENNICK,  ROBERT  M. , De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Indiana  46135 

RICHARDSON,  DONALD  R. , 415  W.  Noble  St.,  Louisburg,  N.  C.  27549 

RIGGS,  STANLEY  R.,  805  Forest  Hill  Circle,  Greenville,  N.  C.  27834 

RILEY,  JOHN  R. , P.  O.  Box  1551,  Raleigh  27602 

ROBERTS,  MISS  MARY  FRANCES,  T-4  Raleigh  Apts,  Raleigh  27605 

ROSS,  FRED  E.,  Box  935,  Lillington,  N.  C.  27546 

ROUNDY,  MISS  RUTH,  Box  71,  New  Hill,  N.  C.  27562 

ROUSE,  MRS.  FRANK  A.,  Route  #2,  Box  760,  Kinston,  N.  C.  28501 

ROWE,  S.  L. , 42  Coliseum  Drive,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28205 

ROYAL,  BILLY  W. , 1703  Allard  Road,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  27514 

RUCKER,  G.  LESLIE,  1007  St.  Patrick  St.,  Tarboro,  N.  C.  27886 

RUFFIN,  MRS.  PETER  BROWNE,  753  Forest  Hills  Drive,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401 

RUSSELL,  MISS  MIRIAM,  Box  636,  Troy,  N.  C.  27371 

RUSSELS,  PHILLIP,  300  Chase  Avenue,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  27514 

SAVILLE,  DALE  W.,  4415  Briarwood  Ct„,  Annandale,  Va.  22003 

SCHINHAN,  MRS.  JAN  PHILIP,  P.  0.  Box  163,  Kannapolis,  N.  C.  28081 

SCHINHAN,  JAN  PHILIP,  P.  0.  Box  163,  Kannapolis,  N.  C.  28081 

SCHWALL,  MRS.  HELEN  L. , 623-C  Daniels  St„,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27605 

SCR0GGS,  MISS  BRETA  POE,  P.  0.  Box  136,  Moravian  Falls,  N.  C.  28654 

SEQUOYH,  LLOYD,  Box  60,  Cherokee,  N.  C.  28719 

SEYMOUR,  R.  WAYNE,  Route  #4,  Reidsville,  N.  C.  27320 

SHARPE,  MRS.  BILL,  824  Bryan  Street,  Raleigh  27605 

SHELLANS,  HERBERT,  Phoenix  College,  Phoenix,  Arizona  85013 

SHERRATT,  WILLIAM  A.,  Route  3,  Box  94,  New  Bern,  N.  C.  28560 

SIMMONS,  VERNON  C.,  135th  Attc,  APO  SF  96530 

SLEAR,  JOHN  K. , 100  Maryland  Ave.,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20002 
SMETZER,  MRS.  DONALD,  Pago  Pago,  Tutuila,  American  Samoa  96920 
SMITH,  ALMSTEAD  NELSON,  1913  Corrinna  St.,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  28301 
SMITH,  MRS.  J.  HARVEY,  1025  Beach  View  Dr.,  St.  Simons  Island,  Ga.  31522 
SMITH,  NORWOOD  G. , English  Dept.,  North  Carolina  State  Univ.,  Raleigh  27607 
SMITH,  WILLIAM  A.,  2310  White  Oak  Road,  Raleigh  27608 

SPEARS,  MRS.  CARL  L. , JR.,  240  Palaside  Drive,  N.E.,  Concord,  N.  C.  28025 
SPICER,  MRS.  RICHARD  W.,  608  Summit  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27101 
STEED,  JAMES  F.,  JR.,  Box  621,  Robbins,  N.  C.  27325 
STEKERT,  ELLEN  J, , Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  Michigan  48202 
STEPHENS,  ERWIN  D. , Box  27,  Kipling,  N.  C.  27543 

STEWART,  ALBERT,  JR.,  114  Broadfoot  Avenue,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  28305 
STIMSON,  MISS  CLARY  ANN,  120-A  S.  Highland  St.,  Mount  Holly,  N.  C.  28120 
STOKELY,  WILMA  DYKEMAN,  405  Clifton  Heights,  Newport,  Tenn.  37821 
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STOKES,  DURWARD  T. , Box  2119,  Elon  College,  N.  C.  27244 

STREET,  MRS*  JULIA  M. , 545  Oaklawn  Ave.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27104 

STROTHER,  ROBERT  E.,  Greene  County  Board  of  Education,  Snow  Hill,  N.  C.  28580 

STURGILL,  VIRGIL  L. , 102  Tacoma  Circle,  Asheville,  N,  C.  28801 

SUGGS,  JOSEPH  R. , 157  McArthur  Street,  Asheboro,  N.  C.  27203 

TAYLOR,  ARCHER,  6000  Redwood  Road,  Napa,  Calif.  94558 

TAYLOR,  MRS.  G.  H. , Box  52,  Stoneville,  N.  C.  27048 

TAYLOR,  MRS.  MARVIN  E. , 616  Hancock  St.,  Smithfield,  N.  C.  27577 

TAYLOR,  ROSSER  H. , Box  86,  Cullowhee,  N.  C.  28723 

TAYLOR,  THOMAS  E. , Route  #2,  Box  152A,  Leesburg,  Va.  22075 

TEANEY,  JOHN,  215  Woodburn  Rd.,  Raleigh  27605 

THOMAS,  MISS  DEANIE,  P.  O.  Box  127,  Boone,  N.  C.  28607 

TH0MASS0N,  LILLIAN  F„,  Box  536,  Bryson  City,  N.  C.  28713 

THOMPSON,  MISS  SANDRA,  P.  0.  Box  1066,  Tryon,  N.  C.  28782 

TOWNSEND,  E.  T.,  Box  3384,  Wilmington,  N.  C.  28401 

TR0XLER,  GEORGE,  Box  2248,  Elon  College,  Elon  College,  N.  C.  27244 

TRUL0VE,  MRS.  JOHN  C. , Route  #2,  Pinnacle,  N.  C.  27043 

TUCKER,  GLENN,  Filibuster  Hill,  Sugar  Hollow  Rd.,  Fairview,  N.  C.  28730 

TUFTS,  MISS  MARGARET,  Sandhills  Community  College,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C.  28387 

TURLINGTON,  MRS.  R.  M. , P.  O.  Box  428,  Lillington,  N.  C.  27546 

UTLEY,  FRANCIS  LEE,  Department  of  English,  Ohio  State  Univ. , Columbus, 

Ohio  43210 

VANH0Y,  MRS.  JOE  M. , 3735  Abingdon  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28211 

VENTERS,  TRAVIS  R. , Box  383,  Badin,  N.  C.  28009 

WALTON,  JAMES  B„,  140  W.  Lanvale  St.,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21217 

WARNER,  FRANK,  Hegeman's  Lane,  Old  Brookville,  N.  Y.  11545 

WARREN,  MRS.  J.  BEN,  203  Pine  Road,  New  Bern,  N.  C.  28560 

WARREN,  MRS.  JOHN  MARSHALL,  1043  S.  Shores  Rd.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32207 

WASHBURN,  B.  E. , 219  S.  Ridgecrest  Ave.,  Rutherfordton,  N.  C.  28139 

WATTS,  MRS.  A.  E. , JR.,  Box  644,  Taylorsville,  N.  C.  28681 

WEAVER,  D.  F.,  1100  Bishop  Road,  Grosse  Pointe,  Mich.  48230 

WEGNER,  MRS.  H.  R„ , 608  Jackson  St.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  27530 

WEST,  HARRY  C.,  English  Dept.,  North  Carolina  State  Univ.,  Raleigh 

WEST,  JOHN  FOSTER,  English  Dept.,  Appalachian  St.  Univ.,  Boone,  N.  C.  28607 

WHITE,  MRS.  DAVID  J.,  608  Courtland  St.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27401 

WHITE,  ROBERT  B. , JR.,  English  Dept.  North  Carolina  State  Univ.,  Raleigh  27607 

WHITTEMORE,  MISS  CHARLOTTE  SNEED,  Route  #1,  Box  46,  Cherokee,  N.  C.  28719 

WHITTLESEY,  WES,  3455  N.  W.  48,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73112 

WHITTON,  BEAUMERT,  676  Hempstead  Place,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28207 

WILDER,  VERNIE  B. , 1204  E.  Third  St.,  Greenville,  N.  C.  27834 

WILGUS,  D.  K. , Univ.  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif  90024 

WILLARD,  MRS.  WALTER  B. , 1700  St.  Marys  St.,  Raleigh  27608 

WILLARD,  WALTER  B. , 1700  St.  Marys  St.,  Raleigh  27608 

WILLIAMS,  CRATIS  D. , 101  Reynolds  Road,  Boone,  N.  C.  28607 

WILLIAMS,  HORACE  G. , P.  O.  Box  102,  Anderson,  S.  C.  29621 

WILLIAMS,  MRS.  IRENE  A.,  4916  ConlinAve.,  Evansville,  Ind.  47715 

WILLIAMS,  MRS.  J.  P. , JR.,  Route  #2,  Box  294,  Durham,  N.  C.  27705 

WILLIAMS,  LYNWOOD  E.,  Kinston  Clinic,  Kinston,  N.  C.  28501 

WILLIS,  E.  L. , JR.,  Box  645,  Summerville,  S.  C.  29483 

WILSON,  GEORGE  P. , 1813  Rolling  Rd.,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27403 

WILSON,  MRS.  THOMAS,  3129  Sussex  Road,  Raleigh  27608 

WINSLOW,  DAVID  J. , 198  Ellen  St.,  Oswego,  New  York  13126 

WITHERINGTON,  J.  E.,  P.  0.  Box  408,  Vanceboro,  N.  C.  28586 

WOODLIEF,  N.  G. , Box  216,  Cary,  N.  C.  27511 

WOODY,  ROBERT  H. , 2734  Circle  Drive,  Durham,  N.  C.  27705 

WORTMAN,  I.  A.,  Box  6,  Riegelwood,  N.  C.  28456 


ZUG,  CHARLES  GORDON,  III,  711  Greenwood  Road,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  27514 


Institutions 


ALLEGHANY  COUNTY  LIBRARY,  Library  Street,  Sparta,  N.  C.  28675 
ALLEGHANY  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Sparta,  N.  C.  28675 
APPALACHIAN  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Library,  Boone,  N.  C.  28607 
ARMOUR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Riegelwood,  N.  C.  28456 

BELMONT  ABBEY  COLLEGE  LIBRARY,  Serials  Department,  Belmont,  N.  C.  28012 
BOWLING  GREEN  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  University  Library,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio  43402 
BOYDEN  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  Lincolnton  Rd.,  Salisbury,  N.  C.  28144 
BREVARD  COLLEGE,  James  A.  Jones  Library,  Brevard,  N.  C.  28712 
BROGDEN  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Library,  North  Carolina  Room,  Durham,  N.  C.  27705 
BROOKLYN  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Grand  Army  Plaza,  Brooklyn,  New  York  11238 
CAMPBELL  COLLEGE,  Carrie  Rich  Memorial  Library,  Buies  Creek,  N.  C.  27506 
CHARLES  F,  CARROLL  JR.  HIGH  SCHOOL,  4520  Six  Forks  Road,  Raleigh  27609 
CARSON-NEWMAN  COLLEGE,  Maples  Library,  Jefferson  City,  Tenn.  37760 
CATAWBA  COUNTY  LIBRARY,  125  North  College  Ave.,  Newton,  N.  C.  28658 
CHARLOTTE  CATHOLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL,  3100  Park  Road,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28201 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY  OF  CHARLOTTE  AND  MECKLENBURG,  310  N.  Tryon  St.,  Charlotte, 

N.  C.  28202 

CLEVELAND  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  325  Superior  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114 
COLLEGE  OF  WILLIAM  AND  MARY,  Earl  Greg  Swem  Library,  Williamsburg,  Va.  23185 
CONFEDERATE  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY,  201  N.  Churton  St.,  Hillsborough,  N.  C.  27278 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  Cornell  Library,  Ithaca,  New  York  14850 
COSSITT  REFERENCE  LIBRARY,  33  S.  Front  Street,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38103 
COURTNEY  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  Route  2,  Yadkinville,  N.  C.  27055 
CRAVEN  COUNTY  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE,  Library,  P.  0.  Box  885,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 
28560 

CRAVEN- PAMLICO- CARTERET  REGIONAL  LIBRARY,  400  Johnson  St.,  New  Bern,  N.  C. 
28560 

CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  P.  0.  Box  1720,  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  28301 

CURRITUCK  COUNTY  LIBRARY,  Currituck,  N.  C.  27929 

DARE  COUNTY  LIBRARY,  Manteo,  N.  C.  27954 

DAVIDSON  COLLEGE  LIBRARY,  Davidson,  N.  C.  28036 

D.  H.  HILL  LIBRARY,  North  Carolina  State  Univ.,  Raleigh  27607 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  Durham,  N.  C.  27706 

DURHAM  CITY-COUNTY  LIBRARY,  P.  0.  Box  3809,  Durham,  N.  C.  27702 
EAST  CAROLINA  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  Periodicals  Dept.,  Greenville,  N.  C.  27834 
EAST  GARNER  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  100  Garner  Rd. , Garner,  N.  C.  27529 
EAST  GREENE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL,  Route  #1,  Hookerton,  N.  C.  28538 
EAST  TENNESSEE  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Charles  C.  Sherrod  Library,  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.  37601 

EAST  YANCEY  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  P.  O.  Box  488,  Burnsville,  N.  C.  28714 
EASTERN  KENTUCKY  UNIVERSITY,  Crabbe  Library,  Richmond,  Kentucky  40475 
EASTWAY  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  3333  Biscayne  Dr.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28205 
EDGECOMBE  COUNTY  TECH.  INST.,  P.  O.  Box  277,  Tarboro,  N.  C.  27886 
FLORIDA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  East  Campus,  Tallahassee,  Fla.  32306 
FORSYTH  COUNTY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  660  West  Fifth  St.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27101 
GASTON  COLLEGE  LIBRARY,  New  Dallas  Highway,  Dallas,  N.  C.  28034 
GASTON  COUNTY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  115  West  Second  Ave.,  Gastonia,  N.  C.  28052 
GEORGE  PEABODY  COLLEGE  FOR  TEACHERS,  206  Kirkland  Hall,  Nashville,  Tenn.  3720 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  2023  G.  Street,  N.  W. , Washington,  D.  C 
20006 

GEORGIA  STATE  COLLEGE,  104  Decatur  St.,  S.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30303 
SHERWOOD  GITHENS  JR.  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Garrett  Road,  Durham,  N.  C.  27707 
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GREENE  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Route  #1,  Snow  Hill,  N.  C.  28580 
GREENSBORO  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  P.  0.  Drawer  X-4,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27402 
GUILFORD  COLLEGE,  Library,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  27410 
HARVARD  COLLEGE  LIBRARY,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 

HENDERSON  COUNTY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  330  North  King  St.,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 
28739 

HIDDENITE  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  Hiddenite,  N.  C.  28636 

HIGH  POINT  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  P.  0.  Box  522,  High  Point,  N.  C.  27261 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  Bloomington,  Indiana  47401 

INDIANA  UNIVERSITY  OF  PENN.  LIBRARY,  Indiana,  Penn.  15701 

INTERNATIONAL  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSELLERS,  INC.,  101  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10003 

ISOTHERMAL  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE,  P.  0.  Box  804,  Spindale,  N.  C.  28160 
JORDAN  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  Garrett  Road,  Route  7,  Durham,  N.  C.  27707 
KENT  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  Kent,  Ohio  44240 

KINSTON  LENOIR  COUNTY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  301  N.  Queen  St.,  Kinston,  N.  C.  28501 
LEES-MCRAE  COLLEGE,  A.  B.  Stirling  Library,  Banner  Elk,  N.  C.  28604 
LENOIR  COUNTY  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  LIBRARY,  P.  0.  Box  188,  Kinston,  N.  C.  28501 
LINCOLN  COUNTY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  201  East  Pine  St.,  Lincolnton,  N.  C.  28092 
LOS  ANGELES  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  630  West  Fifth  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017 
LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  AT  BATON  ROUGE,  Library,  Baton  Rouge,  La.  70803 
LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  IN  NEW  ORLEANS-LAKEFRONT,  Library,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana  70122 

MCDOWELL  COUNTY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Marion,  N„  C.  28752 
MAURY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL,  Library,  Maury,  N.  C.  28554 
MAY  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY,  Burlington,  N.  C.  27215 

MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND,  Library,  St.  John's  Newfoundland,  Canada 

MIAMI  UNIVERSITY,  Library,  Oxford,  Ohio  45056 

MIDDLEBURY  COLLEGE,  Old  Chapel,  Middlebury,  Vermont  05753 

MOUNT  ALLISON  UNIVERSITY,  Memorial  Library,  Sackville,  New  Brunswick,  Canada 
MOUNT  OLIVE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE,  Library,  Mount  Olive,  N.  C.  28365 
MYERS  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  240  Colony  Rd.,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28211 
NATHANAEL  GREENE  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  Route  #1,  Liberty,  N.  C.  27298 
NEUSE  REGIONAL  LIBRARY,  301  North  Queen  Street,  Kinston,  N.  C.  28501 
NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Div.  P.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  10017 
NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  P.  0.  Box  2240,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10018 
NEW  YORK  STATE  HISTORICAL  ASSOC.  Library,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y„  13326 
NEW  YORK  STATE  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  E.  H.  Butler  Library,  1300  Elmwood  Ave., 
Buffalo,  New  York  14222 

NORLINA  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Box  308,  Norlina,  N.  C.  27563 

NORTH  CAROLINA  SCHOOL  OF  THE  ARTS,  P.  0.  Box  4657,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27107 

NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  LIBRARY,  P.  0.  Box  27727,  Raleigh  27601 

NORTH  DAVIDSON  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  Route  #10,  Lexington,  N.  C.  27292 

NORTH  GREENE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL,  Library,  Walstonburg,  N.  C.  27888 

NORTH  TEXAS  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Library,  Denton,  Texas  76203 

NORTHWESTERN  REGIONAL  LIBRARY,  111  N.  Front  St.,  Elkin,  N.  C.  28621 

OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Library,  1858  Neil  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio  43210 

OHIO  UNIVERSITY,  Library,  Athens,  Ohio  45701 

OKLAHOMA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Library,  Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 
OLIVIA  RANEY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  INC.,  104  Fayetteville  St.,  Raleigh  27601 
OLYMPIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  RFD  2,  Box  1148  El,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28210 
ONSLOW  COUNTY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  208  Henderson  Dr.,  Jacksonville,  N.  C.  28540 
ORANGE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  Box  747,  Hillsborough,  N.  C.  27278 
PACK  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY,  Pack  Square,  Asheville,  N.  C.  28801 
PASQUOTANK- CAMDEN  LIBRARY,  P.  0.  Box  355,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  27909 
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PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  Pattee  Library,  University  Park,  Penn.  16802 

PFEIFFER  COLLEGE,  Merner  Library,  Misenheimer , N.  C.  28109 

PISGAH  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL,  P.  0.  Box  632,  Canton,  N.  C.  28716 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY,  Library,  Princeton,  N.  J.  08540 

RANDOLPH  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  201  Worth  St.,  Asheboro,  N.  C.  27203 

RED  SPRINGS  JR.  HIGH  LIBRARY,  Library,  Red  Springs,  N.  C.  28377 

REIDSVILLE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  South  Park  Dr.  Ext.,  Reidsville, 

N.  C.  27320 

ROCKINGHAM  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  LIBRARY,  Wentworth,  N.  C.  27375 
ROGERS-HERR  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  911  W.  Cornwallis  Rd.,  Durham,  N.  C 
27707 

SANDERSON  HIGH  SCHOOL,  5500  Senior  Dr.,  Raleigh  27602 

SANDHILLS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  LIBRARY,  P.  O.  Box  1379,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 
28387 

SANDHILL  REGIONAL  LIBRARY,  P.  0.  Box  1394,  Rockingham,  N.  C.  28379 
SCOTLAND  COUNTY  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY,  Box  427,  Laurinburg,  N.  C.  28352 
SCOTTS  CREEK  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  Route  #1,  Sylva,  N.  C.  28779 
SHEPARD- PRUDEN  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY,  Edenton,  N.  C.  27932 
SHEPPARD  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY,  530  Evans  Street,  Greenville,  N.  C.  27834 
SNOW  HILL  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL,  Library,  Snow  Hill,  N.  C.  28580 
SNOW  HILL  PRIMARY  SCHOOL,  Library,  Snow  Hill,  N.  C.  28580 
SONOMA  STATE  COLLEGE  LIBRARY,  Rohnert  Park,  Calif.  94928 
SOUTHEASTERN  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE,  Library,  Whiteville,  N.  C.  28472 
SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY,  Lovejoy  Memorial  Library,  Edwardsville, 
Illinois  62025 

SOUTH  GREENE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Library,  Snow  Hill,  N.  C.  28580 
ST.  LOUIS  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  1301  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63103 
STAATSBIBLIOTHEK,  Stiftung  Preussischer  Kulturbesitz,  355  Marburg/  Lahn, 
Universitatsstrasse  25,  Germany 
STANFORD  UNIVERSITY,  Library,  Stanford,  Calif.  94305 
STARMOUNT  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Route  #2,  Box  206,  Boonville,  N.  C.  27011 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ARCHIVES  AND  HISTORY,  Box  1881,  Raleigh  27602 
STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  WISCONSIN,  816  State  St.,  Madison,  Wis.  53706 
STATE  MAGAZINE  PRINTING  COMPANY,  P.  0.  Box  2169,  Raleigh  27602 
STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction,  113  Heart  of  Raleigh 
Building,  Raleigh  27602 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  N.  Y.  AT  BUFFALO,  Lockwood  Library  Annex,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 
14214 

TENNESSEE  STATE  LIBRARY  AND  ARCHIVES,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37219 
TEXAS  A AND  M UNIVERSITY,  Library,  College  Station,  Texas  77843 
TULANE  UNIVERSITY  LIBRARY,  Audubon  Place  & Freret,  New  Orleans,  La.  70118 
TYRRELL  COUNTY  LIBRARY,  Columbia,  N.  C.  27925 

UNION  COUNTY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  316  East  Windsor,  Monroe,  N.  C.  28110 

UNION  PINES  HIGH  SCHOOL,  Library,  Route  #1,  Cameron,  N.  C.  28326 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA,  Library,  University,  Alabama  35486 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ARKANSAS,  Library,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas  72701 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Library,  Berkeley  4,  Calif.  94720 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO,  Library,  Chicago,  Illinois  60637 

UNIVERSITY  OF  COLORADO,  Library,  Boulder,  Colorado  80304 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CONNECTICUT,  Wilbur  Cross  Library,  Storrs,  Conn.  06268 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DETROIT,  Library,  4001  W.  McNichols  Rd.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48221 

UNIVERSITY  OF  FLORIDA,  Library,  Gainesville,  Fla.  32601 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA,  Library,  Athens,  Ga.  30601 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS,  Library,  Urbana,  Illinois  61801 

UNIVERSITY  OF  IOWA,  Library,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240 

UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS,  Library,  Lawrence,  Kansas  66044 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  KENTUCKY,  Library,  Lexington,  Kentucky  40506 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MIAMI,  Library,  Coral  Gables,  Fla.  33124 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA,  Library,  Lincoln  8,  Nebraska  68508 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NEVADA,  Library,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89109 
I UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  MEXICO,  Zimmerman  Library,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87106 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA- AT  ASHEVILLE,  D.  Hiden  Ramsey  Library,  Asheville, 
c N.  C.  28801 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA- AT  CHAPEL  HILL,  Library,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  27514 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA- AT  CHARLOTTE,  J.  Murrey  Atkins  Library,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  28202 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA- AT  GREENSBORO,  Walter  C.  Jackson  Library, 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  27412 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  Library,  Philadelphia,  Penn.  19104 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  McKissick  Memorial  Library,  Columbia,  S.  C.  29208 

UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTHERN  ALABAMA,  Library,  307  Gaillard  Dr.,  Mobile,  Ala.  36608 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TENNESSEE,  Library,  Knoxville,  Tenn.  37916 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TEXAS,  Library,  Austin,  Texas  78712 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO,  Library,  Toronto  5,  Ontario,  Canada 

UNIVERSITY  OF  UTAH,  Library,  Salt  Lake  City  12,  Utah  84112 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA,  The  Alderman  Library,  Charlottesville,  Va.  22901 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN,  750  University  Ave.,  Madison,  Wisconsin  53706 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WYOMING,  Library,  Laramie,  Wyoming  82070 

VIRGINIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  P.  0.  Box  7311,  Richmond  21,  Va.  23221 

VIRGINIA  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE,  Library,  Blacksburg,  Va.  24061 

WAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY,  Box  7777,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  27106 

WALSTONBURG  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL,  Library,  Walstonburg,  N.  C.  27888 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY  LIBRARY,  Plymouth,  N.  C.  27962 

WASHINGTON  AND  LEE  UNIVERSITY,  Library,  Lexington,  Va.  24450 

WAYNE  COUNTY  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  204  West  Chestnut  St.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  27530 

WEST  GREENE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL,  Library,  Route  #3,  Snow  Hill,  N.  C.  28580 

WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY,  Library,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia  26506 

WEST  WILKES  HIGH  SCHOOL  LIBRARY,  Millers  Creek,  N.  C.  28651 

WESTERN  CAROLINA  UNIVERSITY,  Hunter  Library,  Cullowhee,  N.  C.  28723 

WESTERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY,  Library,  Macomb,  Illinois  61455 

WESTERN  PIEDMONT  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE,  Morganton,  N.  C.  28655 
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NEWS  and  NOTES 


A few  months  ago,  a friend  asked  why  we  didn't  issue  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FOLKLORE  in  hard  print  instead  of  typing  it  and  then  going  to  the  trouble 
of  getting  a photographer  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  typed  page.  Our 
prompt  answer:  Too  expensive  1 

John  T.  Flanagan  of  the  University  of  Illinois  annotated,  often  quite 
fully,  seven  articles  from  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE  in  AMERICAN  LITERARY 
SCHOLARSHIP:  AN  ANNUAL  1968  (Duke  University  Press,  1970).  Current 
annotations  from  NCF  appear  regularly  in  ABSTRACTS  OF  FOLKLORE  STUDIES 
(University  of  Texas  Press),  and  appropriate  titles  from  NCF  were  listed 
in  the  1969  MLA  INTERNATIONAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY,  Vol.  1.  But  the  "daddy"  of 
them  all  is  the  annual  "Folklore  Bibliography"  in  the  September  issues  of 
SOUTHERN  FOLKLORE  QUARTERLY  (University  of  Florida),  where  NCF  gets  the 
full  treatment.  Also,  just  recently  NCF  was  indexed  in  HISTORICAL  ABSTRACTS 
and/or  AMERICA:  HISTORY  AND  LIFE.  Because  of  all  this,  no  significant  ar- 
ticle in  NCF  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  serious  students  of  folklore. 

Again  in  this  issue,  the  decorations  are  from  ONE  THOUSAND  QUAINT  CUTS 
FROM  BOOKS  OF  OTHER  DAYS  (1886),  reissued  two  years  ago  by  Singing  Tree 
Press,  Detroit. 

The  Society  has  two  new  Life  Members:  Mrs.  Robert  Bruce  Cooke  of  Dur- 
ham, and  Jimmie  R.  Hutchens  of  Yadkinville. 

We  recommend  these  new  publications:  THE  NONSENSE  BOOK  OF  RIDDLES, 
RHYMES,  TONGUE  TWISTERS,  PUZZLES  AND  JOKES  FROM  AMERICAN  FOLKLORE,  collected 
by  Duncan  Emrich  (New  York:  Four  Winds  Press,  50  West  44th  Street,  1970; 

266  pp.,  $6.50,  illustrated),  for  children  especially.  Strictly  for  adults  — 
and  we  really  mean  strictly— is  RATIONALE  OF  THE  DIRTY  JOKE:  AN  ANALYSIS 
OF  SEXUAL  HUMOR,  by  Gershon  Legman  (New  York:  Grove  Press,  1968;  811  pp. 
$15.00).  Some  of  you  will  like  THE  ART  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOLK  PREACHER,  by 
Bruce  A.  Rosenberg  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1970;  265  pp.,  $8.50). 
Of  more  specialized  interest  are  Peter  A.  Munch’s  THE  SONG  TRADITION  OF 
TRISTAN  DA  CUNHA  (Bloomington:  Indiana  University  Research  Center  for  the 
Language  Sciences,  1970;  176  pp.,  $8.00,  paperback)  and  Walker  D.  Wyman  and 
John  D.  Hart's  THE  LEGEND  OF  CHARLIE  GLASS,  NEGRO  COWBOY  ON  THE  C0L0RAD0- 
UTAH  RANGE  (River  Falls,  Wisconsin:  River  Falls  State  University  Press,  1970; 
20  pp.,  $1.00,  paperback,  illustrated).  A new  exchange  is  AMERICAN  OLD 
TIME  FIDDLERS  NEWS,  mimeographed  publication  of  the  American  Old  Time  Fid- 
dlers Association,  6141  Morrill  Avenue,  Lincoln,  Nebraska  68507,  annual 
dues  $3.00. 

Entries  for  the  prestigious  Chicago  Folklore  Prize  must  be  submitted 
before  April  1,  1971.  Entries  may  be  published  or  unpublished.  For  de- 
tails, write  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Germanic  Languages  and  Litera- 
tures, the  University  of  Chicago,  1050  East  59th  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60637.  ...  An  undergraduate  folklore  program  was  officially  inaugurated 
last  summer  at  Utah  State  University,  Logan,  by  Professor  Austin  E.  Fife. 
Visiting  teacher  was  Wayland  D.  Hand,  giving  courses  with  special  attention 
on  superstitions  and  medicine.  We  are  told  that  Logan  "offers  a unique  Al- 
pine setting,  camping,  fishing,  and  unparalleled  outdoor  enchantments,  ro- 
deos, proximity  to  the  National  Basque  Festival."  Sounds  great,  huh?  . . . 
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THE  GOVERNOR  FOWLE  GHOST  AT  THE  EXECUTIVE  MANSION 
by  Robert  W„  Scott 

There's  a knock  at  the  Executive  Mansion  and  it  isn't  at  the  front 
door.  It's  not  in  the  water  pipes,  either.  While  I don't  believe  in 
ghosts,  someone  speculated  that  it  just  might  be  Governor  Fowle  on  the 
prowl  in  the  spacious  old  building.  Here's  the  story  in  a nutshell: 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  Mansion,  one  of  the  bedrooms  has  tradi- 
tionally been  known  as  the  Governor  Fowle  Bedroom.  This  is  the  bed- 
room used  by  the  first  occupant  of  the  present  Governor's  Mansion, 

Governor  Daniel  G.  Fowle,  who  moved  into  it  in  1891. 

In  the  Governor  Fowle  Bedroom,  when  I moved  into  the  Mansion, 
there  was  a bed  of  very  sturdy  construction  known  as  the  Governor  Fowle 
Bed.  It  was  of  the  standard  length  of  that  day,  but  was  extra  wide. 
History  tells  us  that  this  bed  was  made  to  order  by  Governor  Fowle  be- 
cause, as  a widower,  his  young  son  often  came  and  slept  in  bed  with  him. 
The  young  child  thrashed  around  so  much  that  Governor  Fowle,  being  a 
large  man  himself,  wanted  more  room  and  had  the  bed  of  extra  width  con- 
structed. 

Governor  Fowle  died  during  his  term  of  office,  and  the  story  goes 
that  he  died  in  his  large- sized  bed,  and  was  found  dead  in  the  bed  by 
his  young  son.  So  far  as  I know,  the  bed  has  remained  in  use  at  the 
Mansion  during  the  ensuing  years.  I know  that  my  predecessor,  Governor 
Dan  K.  Moore,  used  the  Governor  Fowle  Bed. 

When  our  family  moved  into  the  Executive  Mansion  in  January  of  1969, 

I chose  the  Governor  Fowle  room  as  my  bedroom  because  it  was  spacious,  had 
a work  desk,  and  was  convenient  to  the  upstairs  study.  I used  the  bed  all 
during  the  year  of  1969  and  the  early  part  of  1970.  However,  the  bed  was 
a little  too  short  for  me  and  my  feet  were  constantly  pressed  up  against 
the  footboard.  This  caused  me  to  sleep  a little  bit  catty-cornered  on  the 
bed. 


Recently,  I was  sitting  at  my  desk  working,  gazing  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  bed.  I became  aware  that  the  bed  was  not  level.  It 
appeared  that  each  of  the  four  corners  stood  at  a different  height  from 
the  floor.  I got  a yardstick  from  the  kitchen  and  measured  each  corner 
height  from  the  floor.  I was  correct  in  that  no  one  corner  was  the  same 
height.  Therefore,  the  bed  was  obviously  not  level.  This,  with  the 


**  The  author  is  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 


discomfort  of  sleeping  cross-ways  on  the  bed,  made  me  determined  that  I 
was  going  to  get  a new  bed.  I resolved  to  myself  that  I would  not  spend 
the  four  years  in  the  Executive  Mansion  in  a bed  as  uncomfortable  as 
that . 


After  discussing  this  with  the  First  Lady,  I strongly  suggested 
that  we  purchase  a king-size  bed  with  no  footboard  from  Craftique  Furni- 
ture Company  in  Mebane,  that  we  pay  for  this  bed  ourselves,  and  that  when 
we  left  the  Executive  Mansion  at  the  end  of  our  term,  we  could  take  this 
new  bed  home  to  our  farm  with  us.  Mrs.  Scott  agreed  to  this,  and  our  new 
bed  was  ordered.  When  it  arrived,  the  Governor  Fowle  Bed  was  stored  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  Executive  Mansion,  where  it  is  today. 

One  evening  a few  days  later,  Mrs.  Scott  and  I were  both  in  the 
bedroom  reading  (at  approximately  10  p.m.),  and  we  heard  this  rather 
strange  knocking  that  appeared  to  be  coming  from  within  the  wall  near 
where  the  headboard  of  the  Governor  Fowle  Bed  had  stood.  The  knocking 
lasted  for  at  least  one  minute.  The  knocking  had  a rather  unusual  cadence 
to  it,  much  like  the  bouncing  of  tennis  balls  after  being  dropped  from 
a rather  high  distance.  After  the  first  knock,  there  was  a long  pause 
of  several  seconds.  Then  there  was  the  second  knock  and  a slightly 
lengthy  pause,  then  the  third  knock,  and  the  pause  following  that  was 
even  less  in  length,  until  finally  the  pauses  at  the  end  were  almost 
negligible. 

Mrs.  Scott  and  I paid  no  attention  to  the  knock  for  the  first  several 
nights  that  it  occurred.  Then  we  began  to  notice  that  this  knocking, 
which  was  not  very  loud,  occurred  every  night.  Further,  it  occurred 
around  10  o'clock,  although  there  might  be  a variation  of  as  much  as  thirty 
minutes.  We  discussed  this  several  times,  joked  about  ghosts  in  the  house, 
then  soon  found  ourselves  listening  for  this  knocking  each  night. 

At  first,  we  speculated  that  it  might  have  some  connection  with  the 
water  pipes.  However,  there  should  not  be  any  water  pipes  running  in 
that  particular  section  of  the  wall  since  it  is  not  very  close  to  the 
bathroom.  Furthermore,  we  have  checked  hurriedly  when  the  knocking 
occurred  to  see  if  anyone  was  drawing  water  in  the  Mansion  at  that  time. 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  anyone  drawing  water  when  this  knocking  occurred. 
In  addition  to  this  fact,  the  knocking  does  not  occur  at  other  times  when 
water  is  being  drawn. 

We,  of  course,  do  not  believe  in  ghosts.  However,  the  knocking  does 
occur,  and  it  is  usually  about  the  same  time  each  night.  For  lack  of  a 
better  explanation,  we  have  named  the  knock  the  Governor  Fowle  Ghost.  We 
assume  that  it  is  the  Ghost  of  Governor  Fowle,  requesting  that  the  bed  in 
which  he  died  be  replaced  in  the  room. 

There  are  two  little  sidelights  to  this  story.  One  is  that  Mrs.  Scott 
and  I spent  our  honeymoon  in  this  room  and  slept  in  the  Governor  Fowle  Bed 
on  September  1,  1951.  The  other  is  that  the  daughter  of  Governor  Fowle 
today  lives  just  down  the  street  from  the  Executive  Mansion.  When  a new 
Governor  moves  into  the  Mansion,  she  soon  thereafter  pays  a courtesy  call 
on  the  new  residents  of  the  Executive  Mansion.  There  are  two  questions 
she  usually  asks:  "Is  Father's  portrait  still  hanging?"  and  "Is  Father's 
bed  still  in  his  room?" 

The  bed  isn't,  but  the  knock  is. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLK  BELIEFS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS 
COLLECTED  IN  CALIFORNIA 

by  Wayland  D.  Hand 


In  the  first  two  centuries  after  the  settlement  of  America,  folk 
traditions  moved  slowly  over  a few  well-developed  routes.  Within  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  especially  in  the  twentieth,  communications  had 
developed  to  a point  where  folklore  originating  in  any  one  part  of  the 
country  could  travel  to  any  other  part  of  the  country  in  a matter  of 
a few  decades.  Some  kinds  of  folklore  found  ready  acceptance  wherever 
the  material  went;  other  varieties,  however,  were  to  find  more  limited 
audience . 

In  the  field  of  folk  belief  and  superstition,  where  the  only  re- 
quirement for  the  flourishing  of  the  tradition  was  a fertile  imagination, 
folk  notions  developing  in  one  part  of  the  country  spread  with  relative 
ease  to  other  parts  of  the  nation.  California,  ultimate  destination  of 
many  settlers  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  a veritable 
haven  for  tourists  and  entrepreneurs  in  the  twentieth  century,  has  become 
a depository  for  American  folklore  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  files  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Comparative  Folklore 
and  Mythology  at  UCLA,  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  beliefs  from 
all  states  of  the  union,  over  and  above  the  large  individual  collections 
from  California  and  Utah.  These  materials  have  been  collected  in  the  main 
from  students.  The  following  items  from  North  Carolina  have  been  collected 
either  from  former  residents  of  the  state  or  from  people  in  contact  with 
present  or  former  residents,  whether  the  collectors  themselves  are  from 
California  or  elsewhere. 

I shall  follow  the  general  plan  of  the  FRANK  C.  BROWN  COLLECTION  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE  and  will  cite  analogues  in  the  BROWN  COLLECTION, 


**  The  author,  one  of  the  most  respected  folklorists  in  the  United  States, 
is  at  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  where  he  is  director 
of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Comparative  Folklore  and  Mythology.  He 
edited  POPULAR  BELIEFS  AND  SUPERSTITIONS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA,  comprising 
volumes  VI  and  VII  (1961,  1964)  of  the  BROWN  COLLECTION.  Currently  in 
progress  is  his  monumental  AMERICAN  DICTIONARY  OF  POPULAR  BELIEFS  AND 
SUPERSTITIONS . 
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where  such  exist.  The  extensive  collections  of  Joseph  D.  Clark  in  recent 
years  have  not  been  sufficiently  well  absorbed  into  my  files  at  this  point 
to  make  cross-referencing  to  these  collections  possible. 

Items  with  no  designated  locality  within  the  state  are  simply  reported 
as  heard  in  North  Carolina  or  collected  there.  Dates  are  generally  only 
approximate. 

ie  "k  *k 

1.  Babies  come  from  the  chimney  where  the  stork  has  had  its  nest. 

Charlotte,  1918.  Cf.  Brown,  1. 

2.  Babies  come  from  magnolias.  Ca.  1945. 

3.  Babies  come  from  roses.  Ca.  1945.  These  last  two  items  came  from 

a fellow  living  in  Hawaii,  who  grew  up  in  North  Carolina. 

4.  To  dream  of  fish  means  a pregnancy.  Ca.  1940. 

5.  If  a maiden  sleeps  on  sheets  after  a man,  she  will  conceive.  Ca.  1945. 

6.  "I  used  to  go  to  concerts  a lot  while  I was  pregnant,  so  my  baby 

would  like  music."  Marshville,  1958.  Cf.  Brown,  213. 

7.  You  can  tell  when  a baby  is  due  by  the  coming  of  the  new  moon.  This 

is  because  the  old  moon  is  wasting  away;  likewise  for  a baby  in 
the  womb.  Marvin,  1950. 

8.  Don't  let  a baby  look  in  the  mirror  before  it  is  a year  old,  or  it 

will  be  cross-eyed.  Brevard,  1950.  Brown,  307. 

9.  Teeth  well  separated  in  a young  child  foretell  that  he  or  she  will 

have  a fine  speaking  voice  upon  maturity. 

10.  If  a person's  eyebrows  meet  in  the  middle,  he  is  a thief.  Brevard, 

1935. 

11.  A girl  must  cut  her  hair  on  the  "growing  of  the  moon,"  or  it  will  not 

grow  back.  Edenton,  1800s.  A variant  from  Stoneville  is  reported 
from  the  1950s. 

12.  Older  Negroes  wear  matches  in  their  hair  for  good  luck.  Fort  Camp- 

bell, n.d.  Cf.  Brown,  1339  (worn  for  earache). 

13.  If  two  people  say  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time — hook  fingers  and 

ask,  "What  goes  up  the  chimney?"  The  other  person  answers, 

"Smoke."  They  then  blow  on  the  fingers  for  good  luck.  Charlotte, 
1920s.  Cf.  Brown,  445ff. 

14.  If  you  sing  before  breakfast,  you  will  cry  before  the  day  is  ended. 

Edenton,  ca.  1900,  Also  reported  1958  (no  specific  place). 

Brown,  2848f. 

15.  It  is  bad  luck  for  two  people  to  pass  on  opposite  sides  of  a pole 

or  object  while  walking  together.  Charlotte,  1939.  Cf.  Brown, 
3593ff . 

16.  It  is  bad  luck  to  step  over  a person's  leg.  Ca.  1930.  Cf.  Brown,  613. 

17.  Step  on  a line, 

Break  your  mother's  spine.  Charlotte,  1958. 

18.  A whistling  girl  and  a crowing  hen 

Always  come  to  some  bad  end.  Brevard,  1930.  Brown,  8494. 

19.  If  you  swallow  a watermelon  seed,  a watermelon  will  grow  out  of  your 

toes.  Lounberg  [sic],  1965  (Negro). 

20.  If  a child  has  a chronic  disease  and  he  is  placed  by  a sapling  tree, 

the  disease  will  grow  out  of  him  into  the  tree.  New  Bern,  1944. 
(Negro).  This  practice  involves  magical  transference  of  disease, 
of  course.  The  reader  should  see  my  article  on  "The  Magical  Trans- 
ference of  Disease"  in  the  Hudson  Festschrift  published  in  NCF 
(XIII  [1965],  83-109)  for  a discussion  of  the  communication  of 
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21. 


diseases  to  trees. 

If  you  mock  a person  (i.e.,  over  deformities,  etc.),  you  will  be 
like  him  also.  Cf.  Brown,  117,  120. 

22.  It  is  dangerous  to  cross  your  eyes  or  pretend  to  stutter — you  might 

stay  that  way.  Raleigh,  1945. 

23.  Don't  eat  the  first  snow  of  the  season,  or  you  will  get  sick.  Edenton, 

ca.  1945. 

24.  If  you  wash  acne  in  urine,  you  will  be  cured. 

25.  For  colds,  bake  the  soles  of  the  feet  by  the  fire.  Durham  County, 

ca.  1945.  Brown,  1143. 

26.  My  great  aunt  Florence  could  talk  out  fire.  Some  people  can  talk 

out  warts,  too,  but  she  could  talk  out  fire.  Go  to  them  and  tell 
them  your  name,  even  if  they  already  knew  it,  and  on  the  day  of 
the  week  you  were  born  on,  and  they  grab  your  arm  or  hand,  or  what- 
ever you've  burned,  and  mutter  over  it  so  low  that  you  can't  hear, 
and  your  pain  goes  away.  My  aunt  Florence  didn't  tell  any  of  her 
children  how  to  do  it,  and  my  daddy  says  that  you  just  can't  tell 
anybody.  You  have  to  wait  for  the  right  person,  and  you  can  only 
tell  one  person.  Stoneville,  ca.  1945. 

27.  For  a hangover,  take  some  "hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you."  Davidson 

College,  1938. 

28.  If  a bat  touches  your  head,  you  will  get  a headache.  Edenton,  1800s. 

Brown,  1577. 

29.  If  you  get  sores  that  affect  your  glands  (lymph  nodes),  get  smut  from 

the  chimney  and  make  an  "X"  with  the  smut  on  your  gland.  Lounberg 
[sic],  ca.  1945  (Negro). 

30.  To  cure  nosebleed,  drop  keys  down  a person's  back.  Leaksville,  1955. 

Brown,  1896ff. 

31.  During  an  epidemic  of  polio  in  North  Carolina  in  1954,  drug  stores 

sold  small  bags  of  asafetida  to  hang  around  people's  necks  for 
protection.  Chapel  Hill,  1954.  Brown,  735f. 

32.  To  cure  rheumatism,  drill  a hole  in  a dime  and  tie  it  around  your 

ankle.  Leaksville,  1937.  Cf.  Brown,  2066  (notes). 

33.  A person  who  has  never  seen  his  father  can  cure  thrash.  He  just 

blows  into  the  child's  mouth.  Marvin,  1935.  Brown,  413ff. 

34.  To  get  rid  of  warts,  pick  at  the  wart  until  it  bleeds,  split  a corn 

kernel  in  half  and  put  blood  on  both  halves,  then  bury  one  and 
let  a rooster  eat  the  other.  Stoneville,  ca.  1945.  Cf.  Brown, 
2497ff . 

35.  If  you  find  a measuring  worm  on  your  clothing,  you  will  get  a new  one. 

Brevard,  1940.  Brown,  3171ff. 

36.  Do  not  remove  an  inchworm  from  your  clothing.  He  is  measuring  you 

for  a new  dress.  Charlotte,  1920s.  Brown,  3171ff. 

37.  If  you  buy  a new  dress,  someone  else  must  try  it  on  first.  If  you 

don't  have  this  done,  you  won't  get  much  wear  out  of  it.  Marvin, 
ca.  1935. 

38.  If  you  put  on  a slip  or  dress  wrong  side  out,  don't  change  it  until 

12  o'clock;  then  stand  behind  a door  and  change  it,  or  it  will 
be  bad  luck.  Charlotte,  1920s.  Cf.  Brown,  3182ff. 

39.  You  must  wear  work  clothes  home  from  work,  or  else  you  won't  have 

your  job  tomorrow.  Ca.  1950. 

40.  To  put  a hat  on  the  bed  is  bad  luck.  Ca.  1940.  Brown,  3238f. 

41.  It's  bad  luck  to  put  shoes  on  a table.  Charlotte,  1920s.  Cf.  Brown, 

3153. 

42.  A streak  of  bad  luck  may  be  broken  by  sitting  on  a handkerchief. 

Ca.  1950. 
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43. 


The  supernatural  powers  of  a diamond  may  be  best  developed  by 
wearing  it  on  the  left  hand  or  left  side.  Ca.  1950. 

44.  Do  not  wear  an  opal.  It  may  bring  bad  luck.  Ca.  1950.  Brown,  3257. 

45.  Never  sing  before  putting  on  pearls,  or  you  will  have  to  shed  bitter 

tears.  Ca.  1950. 

46.  If  you  break  a string  of  pearls,  the  number  of  pearls  remaining  on 

the  strand  is  the  number  of  tears  that  you  will  shed  in  the  future 
Ca.  1950. 

47.  If  your  left  eye  jumps,  you'll  see  a stranger.  Wilmington,  ca. 

1945  (Negro). 

48.  Feeding  strange  pigeons  will  bring  new  friends.  Ca.  1950. 

49.  If  two  people  dry  on  the  same  towel  at  the  same  time,  they  will 

fight.  Brevard,  1940.  Brown,  3568ff. 

50.  When  two  people  are  walking  together,  it's  bad  luck  to  let  a pole 

come  between  them.  Ca.  1950. 

51.  When  someone  is  going  around  a pole,  go  in  the  same  direction,  or 

you  will  have  a fight  with  the  person  you  are  following.  1958. 

Cf.  Brown,  3593ff. 

52.  If  you  are  walking  down  the  street  with  a friend  and  you  accidentally 

touch  each  other,  say  "bread  and  butter,"  or  you  will  soon  have 
a fight.  1958. 

53.  When  crossing  a railroad  track  in  a car,  lift  your  feet  off  the  floor 

of  the  car,  and  then  you'll  marry  the  one  you  love.  Charlotte, 
1964. 

54.  The  donor  of  the  seventh  gift  opened  at  a bridal  shower  will  be  the 

next  bride.  Ca.  1925. 

55.  Two  people  with  false  teeth  should  not  marry.  Ca.  1960. 

56.  Never  let  anyone  sweep  under  your  feet,  or  you  will  never  get  married 

Albemarle  County,  ca.  1945.  Brown,  4687ff. 

57.  Paratroopers  believe  that  if  their  girl  friend  has  their  wings  and 

polishes  them,  their  parachute  won't  open  on  the  next  jump. 

Fort  Bragg,  1957. 

58.  If  your  nose  itches,  you  are  going  to  kiss  a fool.  Madison,  1930. 

Brown,  3926. 

59.  If  you  step  over  someone  lying  on  the  floor,  step  back  over,  or  they 

will  die.  1958.  Brown,  5027f. 

60.  It  is  a sign  a friend  will  die  if  you  break  a tooth.  Ca.  1945. 

61.  If  you  see  a cat  run  through  a yard  when  you  are  at  a wake,  there 

will  be  another  death  soon.  Ca.  1950  (Negro). 

62.  If  a rooster  crows  before  sundown,  someone  will  die.  Lounberg  [sic], 

ca.  1940  (Negro).  Cf.  Brown,  5259f. 

63.  Jews  bury  their  dead  standing  up  to  save  space.  Fort  Bragg,  1943. 

64.  When  going  into  a period  of  mourning  for  the  first  time,  it  is  lucky 

to  give  away  your  colored  clothes.  Ca.  1950. 

65.  If  you  wear  something  blue  after  mourning,  you  will  stay  out  of 

mourning  for  several  years.  Ca.  1940. 

66.  Eat  black-eyed  peas  and  hog  jowl  on  New  Year's  Day  for  good  luck  in 

the  coming  year.  Brown,  2828ff. 

67.  Throw  the  last  wad  of  biscuit  dough  up  to  the  ceiling.  If  it  sticks, 

you'll  have  good  luck.  Ca.  1950. 

68.  Frying  a chicken  without  its  gizzard  will  make  it  poor  eating.  1940s 

69.  If  you  eat  cucumbers  that  haven't  been  soaked  in  salt  water,  you'll 

be  poisoned.  High  Point,  1960s. 

70.  A combination  of  fish  and  milk  will  make  you  very  sick.  Canton,  ca. 

1935.  Cf.  Brown,  2819. 
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71.  If  you  eat  watermelon  with  whiskey,  the  watermelon  will  cook  in  your 

stomach.  Lounberg  [sic],  1930s  (Negro). 

72.  If  you  put  up  cabbage  to  turn  into  sauerkraut  in  the  second  quarter 

of  the  moon,  it  will  stay  white.  Stoneville,  ca.  1945. 

73.  It  is  bad  luck  to  hand  a saltshaker  directly  to  anyone.  1951. 

Brown,  2885. 

74.  The  best  moonshine  is  made  by  full  moon.  Ca.  1940. 

75.  Put  an  Irish  potato  on  the  point  of  a knife  when  you  are  peeling 

onions,  and  they  won't  make  you  cry.  Brevard,  1950.  Cf.  Brown,  2800. 

76.  Put  salt  on  a wine  stain  to  keep  it  from  setting.  Durham,  early  1950s. 

77.  Never  wash  or  iron  between  Christmas  and  New  Year's;  it  will  bring 

bad  luck.  Cf.  Brown,  2937ff. 

78.  To  break  a mirror  brings  seven  years  of  bad  luck.  1958.  Brown,  3060f. 

79.  Three  on  a match  is  bad  luck.  (This  refers  to  three  persons'  lighting 

a cigarette  on  the  same  match.)  Durham,  early  1950s.  Brown,  3024f. 

80.  If  you  see  a pin  lying  pointing  toward  you,  it  is  bad  luck  to  pick  it 

up.  Ca.  1950.  Cf.  Brown,  3319ff. 

81.  It  is  very  bad  luck  to  walk  under  a ladder.  (Informant  explains  the 

danger  of  falling  tools  and  the  like.)  1958.  Brown,  3064. 

82.  To  raise  an  umbrella  in  the  house  brings  bad  luck.  1940,  1950, 

1958  (three  entries).  Brown,  3062. 

83.  My  grandmother  always  prohibited  us  from  carrying  tools  through  the 

house,  claiming  that  it  was  bad  luck.  Canton,  ca.  1940.  Cf. 

Brown,  2975ff. 

84.  If  a person  leaves  the  house  and  suddenly  remembers  that  he  has  for- 

gotten something,  he  will  bring  bad  luck  to  him  if  he  reenters 
the  house.  1958.  Brown,  3761,  passim. 

85.  If  you  go  out  the  door  and  forget  something  and  have  to  come  back, 

don't  go  out  again  until  you  sit  down.  That  will  break  the  spell. 
Charlotte,  1920s.  Brown,  3767,  passim. 

86.  If  your  right  hand  itches money.  Ca.  1940.  Cf.  Brown,  3399. 

87.  A two-dollar  bill  is  bad  luck.  Ca.  1940.  Brown,  3447ff. 

88.  If  your  nose  itches,  company  is  coming.  Durham,  early  1950s.  Brown, 

3912f f . 

89.  If  the  right  side  of  your  nose  itches,  you  are  going  to  have  a 

gentleman  caller.  1961.  Brown,  3917. 

90.  If  the  left  side  of  your  nose  itches,  you  are  going  to  have  a lady 

caller.  1961.  Brown,  3918. 

91.  If  you  drop  a dishcloth,  it  means  a man  will  visit  the  house.  Edenton, 

1965.  Cf.  Brown,  4018. 

92.  When  you  drop  a dishrag,  somebody  dirtier  than  you  is  coming.  Ca. 

1945.  Cf.  Brown,  4031. 

93.  If  you  drop  a dish  towel,  someone  is  coming  hungry.  Brevard,  1930. 

Cf.  Brown  4043. 

94.  It's  not  good  luck  for  a woman  to  be  the  first  to  come  into  the  house 

on  New  Year's  Day.  (Negro.)  Cf.  Brown,  3890. 

95.  If  your  foot  itches,  you  will  travel  on  strange  ground.  Charlotte, 

1920.  Cf.  Brown  3712ff. 

96.  If  the  soles  of  your  feet  itch,  it  means  you're  going  on  strange 

land.  1940s.  Cf.  Brown,  3713. 

97.  Left  hand  itches a letter.  Ca.  1950.  Cf.  Brown,  4111. 

98.  A string  on  your  clothes  means  you  will  get  a letter.  1950s. 

99.  Blow  on  a pack  of  cards  for  good  luck.  Brown,  3653. 

100.  Intercourse  with  a "darkie"  will  change  your  luck.  Charlotte,  1934. 

Cf.  Brown,  3643. 
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101. 


To  change  your  luck  in  a card  game,  turn  your  chair  around  so  that 
it  is  backward,  and  sit  astride  it. 

102.  Among  race  drivers  it  is  considered  bad  luck  to  use  a number  which 

is  the  same  upside-down  as  rightside-up  (88,  69,  etc).  Ca.  1950. 

103.  Spit  on  the  "uppin"'  stump  for  love.  (The  ''uppin'"  stump  is  one  used 

by  ladies  to  mount  side-saddle.) 

104.  A black  cat  running  to  your  left  is  bad  luck,  but  to  the  right  it's 

not.  (Negro.)  Brown,  3808,  passim. 

105.  When  a black  cat  crosses  your  path,  spit  over  your  left  shoulder. 

1950.  Cf.  Brown,  3839. 

106.  If  you  kill  a cat,  you'll  have  bad  luck.  Marvin,  ca.  1935. 

107.  A three-titty  cow  is  gook  luck.  Ca.  1870. 

108.  A horseshoe  turned  up  "U"  over  the  door  insures  good  luck.  If 

placed  down,  the  luck  will  run  out.  Charlotte,  1920s.  Cf.  Brown, 
7130. 

109.  Look  in  a mule's  mouth  and  then  lift  his  tail  to  see  whether  to  leave 

him  alone,  or  to  buy  or  trade.  Look  into  his  mouth  to  determine 
age,  and  if  his  tail  is  stiff  and  hard  to  lift,  he  has  a good  back. 

110.  Killing  hogs  by  the  dark  of  the  moon  is  bad  luck.  Ca.  1950.  Cf. 

Brown,  7693ff. 

111.  On  New  Year's  Day,  if  the  first  visitor  was  a man,  you'd  have  good 

luck  with  your  chickens.  If  the  first  visitor  was  a woman,  you'd 
have  very  bad  luck.  Marvin,  1935.  Cf.  Brown,  7442. 

112.  Whoever  gets  the  short  end  of  a wishbone,  when  two  people  pull  it, 

and  then  makes  a wish,  he  will  get  the  wish.  Durham,  1950-1955. 
Brown,  7197. 

113.  If  you  sprinkle  salt  on  a bird's  tail,  you  can  catch  it  and  tame 

it.  Durham,  early  1950s.  Brown,  7220. 

114.  If  you  wound  a snake,  it  will  die  before  sundown.  Charlotte,  1920s. 

Brown,  7317. 

115.  Southern  Negroes  fear  snakes  greatly  and  carefully  avoid  them.  1963. 

Cf.  Brown,  7291. 

116.  Snakes  possess  the  power  to  charm  birds,  small  animals,  and  human 

beings.  1955. 

117.  Snakes  can  put  their  tails  in  their  mouths  and  begin  rolling  like 

a hoop.  Ca.  1955.  Brown,  7311. 

118.  When  cows  are  lazy  and  won't  graze,  the  fish  won't  bite.  Brevard, 

1940. 

119.  It  is  unlucky  to  change  fishing  poles  when  fishing.  Ca.  1955. 

120.  Lick  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  place  it  in  the  left  palm,  and  then 

stamp  with  the  right  fist.  Do  this  for  every  load  of  hay  you  see 
for  good  luck.  Charlotte,  1920s.  Brown,  7930ff. 

121.  Never  plant  watermelon  seeds  until  it's  warm  enough  to  sleep  all 

night  without  bedclothes.  Ca.  1945. 

122.  Rainbow  in  the  morning, 

Sailors  take  warning; 

Rainbow  at  night, 

Sailors'  delight.  1958.  Brown,  6125. 

123.  Red  sky  at  morning, 

Sailors  take  warning; 

Red  sky  at  night, 

Sailor's  delight.  Ca.  1945.  Brown,  6139. 

124.  If  you  count  the  seconds  between  the  thunder  and  lightning,  you  can 

tell  how  far  away  the  lightning  is.  Durham,  1950s. 

125.  Never  go  swimming  in  a thunderstorm.  You're  likely  to  get  hit  by 

lightning.  Durham,  1950. 
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126.  If  the  sun  has  a circle  around  it,  there  is  foul  weather  ahead. 

1945.  Brown,  6146. 

127.  "Wowee!  Hog  killin'  time!"  Said  at  the  time  of  the  first  frost. 

1945. 

128.  If  the  acorns  all  fall  in  the  autumn,  it's  a sure  sign  of  a long, 

hard  winter.  Chapel  Hill,  1964.  Cf.  Brown,  6078. 

129.  The  winter  will  have  one  storm  for  every  foggy  morning  in  August. 

High  Point,  1960s.  Brown,  6074. 

130.  When  corns  hurt,  it  means  rain.  Tarboro  and  Durham,  1950s.  Brown, 

6641. 

131.  If  you  kill  a blacksnake  with  a forked  stick  and  hang  it  on  a tree 

limb,  it  will  rain  before  the  snake  dies  (stops  wiggling). 
Albemarle  County  [sic],  1940s.  Cf.  Brown,  6753. 

132.  Rain  before  seven. 

Clear  before  eleven.  1958.  Brown,  6862. 

133.  When  it  rains  while  the  sun  is  shining,  the  devil  is  beating 

(whipping)  his  wife.  Tarboro  and  Durham,  1954:  Brevard,  1940; 
also,  Albemarle  County  [sic],  n.d.  Cf.  Brown,  6468-6474. 

134.  If  you  want  to  see  the  wind,  all  you  have  to  do  is  take  some  water 

from  a hog's  eyes,  rub  it  in  your  eyes,  and  you  will  see  the  wind. 
Stateville,  ca.  1920.  Cf.  Brown,  6986. 

135.  Sleet  is  the  north  wind's  tears.  Morganton,  ca.  1943.  (The  infor- 

mant had  never  seen  sleet  and  asked  a fellow  school  chum  what  it 
was . ) 

136.  Never  look  at  the  new  moon  through  brush  or  branches  of  a tree, 

for  it  is  unspeakably  bad  luck.  Stoneville,  1968.  Cf.  Brown, 

5933f f . 

137.  If  you  see  the  new  moon  over  your  left  shoulder,  make  a wish  and  it 

will  come  true.  1958.  Brown,  5923. 

138.  There's  a pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow.  Brevard,  1930. 

139.  To  deform  an  enemy,  plant  rotten  eggs  on  his  doorstep.  Marvin,  1945 

140.  Drop  three  bolls  of  cotton  on  someone's  doorstep,  and  it  will  bring 

them  bad  luck.  High  Point,  1960s. 

141.  Spirits  walk  after  the  death  of  a person  and  sometimes  ride  your 

chest.  It  is  wiser  to  stay  awake  during  such  a period.  1950 
(Negro).  Cf.  Brown,  5709ff . , 5606. 

142.  Persons  born  with  a veil  can  see  a ghost.  Marvin,  1935.  Brown,  5750 

143.  If  a chair  rocks  by  itself,  a ghost  is  present.  Edenton,  1800s. 

Brown,  5718. 

144.  If  you  see  a ghost,  say  "Peace  be  still."  Ca.  1910.  Cf.  Brown,  5724 

(notes) . 

145.  If  a ghost  is  in  the  house,  a gun  won't  fire  unless  it  has  a silver 

bullet  in  it.  Marvin,  1935. 
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TREACLE 

a dialect  story 
by  Lodwick  Hartley 

When  I got  there  Miz  Govan  was  a- laying  on  the  kitchen  floor,  kicking 
and  a-screaming,  "He  done  kilt  my  boy.  Old  Man  Soames  done  kilt  Eustis!" 

We  had  to  throw  cold  water  in  her  face  to  keep  her  from  raising  such  a racket. 

Eustis  was  no  'count— as  no  'count  a Govan  as  ever  come  down  the  spout, 
and  everybody  allowed  it  was  good  riddance  of  bad  rubbish.  I reckon  I knowed 
him  better  than  nobody  else.  I don't  rightly  know  why.  Seems  as  people  just 
opens  up  to  me  somehow.  To  everybody  else  he  was  pretty  much  of  a clam  and 
just  plain  no  'count. 

I can  see  him  now  a- setting  on  the  back  steps  in  the  cool  shade,  looking 
at  the  old  covered  well,  and  every  now  and  then  spouting  a thin  stream  of 
ambeer  into  the  yard,  as  casual-like  as  you  please.  Eustis  and  his  ma  was 
powerful  chewers  and  snuff  dippers.  She'd  set  in  her  rickety  old  rocking 
chair  near  the  back  door  and  he'd  set  on  the  rickety  steps,  and  together 
they'd  spit  juice  all  day  long.  Old  Man  Govan' d get  sorter  riled  with  the 
way  they  spent  every  red  cent  they  could  get  on  Bull  Durham  and  Tuberose. 

"Why  don't  you  dig  up  some  of  the  back  yard  and  bile  it,"  he  would  say,  "like 

they  uster  do  back  after  the  War  with  the  dirt  on  the  smokehouse  floor  to 
get  the  salt?  You'd  get  a peck  of  tobaccer,  I ' 11  betcher.  And  you  wouldn't 
be  a-putting  every  cent  I can  rake  and  scrape  into  Old  Man  Soames'  till." 

But  Miz  Govan  and  Eustis  never  said  nothing.  They  knew  you  couldn't 
dig  the  hard  red  clay  of  the  back  yard,  same  as  you  couldn't  plow  the  red 
gulches  and  gullies  that  did  everything  but  swallow  the  Govans ' few  acres. 
Anyhow  Eustis  liked  to  go  to  Old  Man  Soames'  store  and  set  on  the  bench  out- 
side whittling  a piece  of  soft  white  pine  from  a drygoods  box  and  spitting 
onto  the  fresh  new  cement  of  the  state  highway. 

Eustis  had  set  many  a day  on  Old  Man  Soames'  bench  afore  he  really  seen 
Treacle.  Naturally  she'd  always  been  around  the  store,  but  a grown  man  don't 
take  no  notice  of  children  with  stringy  hair  and  snaggle  teeth.  But  one  day 
Eustis  looked  up  and  there  she  was  a-standing  in  the  door.  Her  breasts  was 
round  and  firm  underneath  her  calico  dress,  her  hips  was  tight  and  slender, 

and  a new  gold  tooth  twinkled  in  her  mouth.  Eustis  didn't  say  nothing.  He 

kept  on  whittling.  In  a few  minutes  he  got  up,  stretched,  went  into  the 


**  While  pursuing  scholarly  studies  in  eighteenth-century  English  literature, 
the  author,  head  of  the  Department  of  English  at  NCSU,  finds  time  for  sto- 
ries like  this  one,  about  his  native  South  Carolina  some  decades  ago. 
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store,  laid  some  dirty  pennies  on  the  counter,  and  mumbled  he  wanted  a box 
of  snuff.  He  didn't  pay  Treacle  no  mind  at  all. 

Back  home  he  just  set  on  the  back  steps  wondering  whether  his  Pa  had 
finished  the  spring  plowing  and  whether  all  the  dogwood  was  gone  from  the 
woods.  Treacle  never  entered  his  mind.  But  when  night  come,  he  found  he 
couldn't  sleep.  Even  in  the  soft  wind  the  old  house  creaked  and  the  old 
bucket  bumped  soft- like  against  the  sides  of  the  well.  Feeling  dry  in  the 
mouth,  he  got  up  and  went  out  to  get  a bait  of  fresh  cool  water.  When  he 
had  drunk  his  fill,  he  decided  to  walk  down  toward  the  spring.  The  stars 
was  winking  up  in  the  sky.  The  warm  breeze  tickled  under  his  shirt,  and 
the  dewy  grass  was  cooling  to  his  feet.  He  just  walked  on,  dreaming- like , 

I reckon.  And  before  he  knowed  it,  there  before  him  was  Old  Man  Soames' 
house,  and  he  could  see  the  shadow  of  the  cross-roads  store  in  the  dim 
distance.  Everything  was  quiet  at  the  Soames'.  A hound-dog  barked  half- 
hearted now  and  then.  Wondering,  Eustis  turned  square  around  and  went  back 
over  the  same  path  as  he'd  come. 

The  next  night  the  same  thing  happened.  Eustis  waked  up  dry  in  the 
mouth,  he  slipped  out  to  the  well  and  drunk  a bait  of  water,  and  then  he 
made  out  for  the  Soames1. 

"What  in  the  tarnation's  the  matter  with  you?"  said  his  Ma  the  next 
morning.  "Is  you  got  fever,  having  to  get  up  for  water  in  the  middle  of 
the  night?" 

Eustis  didn't  say  nothing. 

On  Sunday  night  he  kept  setting  on  the  steps  after  Govan  and  his  old 
lady  went  to  bed.  He  set  there  a few  minutes  thinking,  then  he  drawed  a 
bucket  of  water,  taken  a big  swig,  and  started  down  the  road. 

It  wasn't  long  after  dark  when  he  reached  the  Soames'  and  there  was 
a light  in  a window.  Cautious,  he  crept  around  the  house  and  peeked  in. 

At  first  he  couldn't  see  nor  hear  nothing.  But  from  a side  window  he 
finally  seen  Treacle  a-nodding  in  a rocking  chair.  He  reached  up  to  the 
window  and  tapped  gentle.  "Treaclel"  he  called. 

Toreckly  she  come  to  the  window  half  asleep  and  stood  there  between 
the  lamp  and  Eustis,  letting  wind  play  with  her  hair  and  her  dress,  showing 
off  the  sweetness  of  her  limbs.  Eustis  didn't  say  nothing  for  a while. 

He  was  hot  and  scared  all  over,  and  his  voice  wouldn't  budge  out  of  his 
throat . 

Treacle  spoke  first.  "Is  that  you,  Eustis?"  she  said.  And  without 
giving  him  time  to  answer,  she  quickly  left  the  window.  In  less  than  half 
a second  she  was  tripping  as  light  as  you  please  into  the  yard. 

"The  Old  Man,  Ma,  and  most  of  the  kids  is  gone  to  church.  I'm  staying 
here  with  Georgie.  He's  got  a mite  of  croup." 

"You're  looking  powerful  sweet,  Treacle,"  said  Eustis.  "Powerful  sweet." 

Then  it  all  happened  quick — like  a tarnado  strikes.  His  lips  was  on 
her  lips,  and  they  could  smell  last  winter's  hay  in  the  barn  loft,  and  the 
moon  was  beginning  to  drip  silver  outside. 

* 

Well,  Sir,  the  Soames  didn't  feel  theirselves  beholden  to  none  of  the 
cross-road  folks.  They  had  a parlor  that  had  lace  curtains  and  a table 
filled  with  stereoptican  views  and  some  store-bought  rugs  on  the  floor. 

They  had  a radio  that  played  pretty  music  when  the  batteries  wasn't  dead. 

Josh  Soames  had  a fine  job  up  North  as  an  automobile  mechanic,  and  Matilda, 
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that  was  the  eldest  daughter,  she  worked  in  the  dime  store  over  in  Stanton 
and  dressed  fit  to  kill. 

Old  Lady  Soames,  as  round  and  fat  as  a new  spring  shoat , felt  herself 
better  than  anybody  this  side  of  Pine  Creek.  She  uster  sit  on  the  front 
row  in  church  with  a silk  dress  on,  fanning  herself  in  the  summertime  with 
a big  palm-leaf  fan  and  grinning  to  show  off  her  fine  gold  teeth.  When  the 
preacher  announced  that  dinner  would  be  served  on  the  grounds,  her  big  bosom 
got  bigger,  for  she  knowed  that  she  could  lay  out  more  fried  chicken  and 
sweet  potato  pie  than  any  of  the  other  sisters  could  think  of.  Soames  hisself 
was  nothing  to  look  at.  He  was  scrawny  and  his  brows  was  bushy,  but  he  spit 
through  his  teeth  in  a way  that  made  you  know  he  was  a somebody.  And  he 
set  as  high  on  the  front  seat  of  his  Model  T as  if  he  was  driving  Pharaoh's 
chariot . 

Nobody  would  say  nothing  against  the  Soames.  Of  course,  Matilda  come 
home  from  Stanton  once  to  have  a baby.  And  Miz  Soames,  was  she  hopping  madj 
But  nobody  could  get  nothing  on  Miz  Soames.  She  went  around  and  told  every- 
body what  a fine  boy  it  was  and  how  its  daddy  was  a rich  fellow  who  drove 
a big  yellow  Buick  car  and  give  Matilda  a watch  bracelet  at  Christmas- time. 

It  didn't  do  Matilda  no  harm  having  a baby,  and  her  Aunt  Sally  down  near 
Perry  had  always  wanted  a little  boy,  having  five  little  girls  only  and  not 
being  able  to  try  again.  So  Matilda  went  back  to  Stanton  as  peart  and  as 
proud  as  ever,  and  Miz  Soames  showed  her  gold  teeth  more  than  ever  when  she 
set  in  the  front  row  at  church. 


You  can't  fault  Old  Man  Soames  for  not  wanting  Treacle  messed  up  with 
no  Govan.  They  were  the  laziest  and  the  low-downdest  folks  in  the  county. 
They  didn't  never  go  to  church  and  they  aimed  for  no  good.  They'd  steal 
your  watermelons  from  your  field  and  your  nice  friers  from  your  chicken 
coop.  "They  ain't  no  better  than  niggers,"  some  folks  uster  say.  "Ain't 
as  good  as  niggers,  because  a good  nigger  will  work  and  no  Govan  wouldn't 
be  caught  dead  working." 

Somehow  Old  Man  Soames  got  wind  of  the  way  Eustis  was  feeling  about 
Treacle.  I don't  for  the  life  of  me  know  how  he  done  it.  Eustis  wasn't 
one  who'd  give  hisself  away  easy- like.  He  just  kept  coming  to  the  store 
like  usual,  putting  his  dirty  nickels  and  pennies  on  the  counter  for  a box 
of  snuff,  and  setting  afterward  on  the  bench  outside  spitting  onto  the  high- 
way. And  Treacle  didn't  blush  none  so  as  I could  notice.  So  far  as  I can 
remember  no  word  ever  passed  betwixt  them  in  the  store.  It  was  always  the 
same  way.  Eustis  would  slouch  in,  put  his  money  on  the  counter,  and  Treacle 
would  reach  up  for  a box  of  snuff.  It  was  just  like  that — mechanical- like 
and  all. 

Eustis'  ma  she  got  wind,  too.  But  she  didn't  tell  nobody  until  that 
night  she  was  screaming  and  hollering  so.  Eustis,  she  said,  went  to  Stanton 
with  Ned  Morgan  on  a wagon  once  and  come  back  with  a comb  and  some  sweet- 
smelling vaseline  for  his  hair  and  a red  necktie.  It  wasn't  like  Eustis, 
and  she  reckoned  there  must  be  a woman  in  it  somewhere.  Likely  one  of  those 
Barton  girls,  she  guessed.  The  woods  was  full  of  them,  and  they  didn't 
mind  making  it  easy  for  the  menfolks  to  enjoy  their  company.  They  were  no 
'count,  but  Eustis  could  take  care  of  hisself  and  he'd  got  to  learn  sometime. 
So  she  didn't  say  nothing  about  it,  and  she  didn't  ask  Eustis  no  more  where 
he  went  at  nights  when  her  and  his  pa  was  in  bed. 

It  was  down  by  the  cow  pasture  where  they'd  meet,  at  the  corner  of  the 
rail  fence  that  had  a clear  little  branch  under  it.  Treacle  would  slip  out 
by  the  kitchen  door,  run  quickern  a rabbit  across  the  yard,  dodge  behind  the 
smokehouse,  and  skirt  the  cowlot  without  a mite  of  fear  of  being  seen — or  so 
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she  thought.  Sometimes  Eustis  would  be  waiting.  Sometimes  she's  wait  for 
him,  jumping  out  of  a bush  to  scare  him  and  giggling  excitedly  when  he  played 
like  spanking  her  for  giving  him  such  a fright. 

It  was  a Tuesday  night,  as  best  I can  recollect,  when  all  the  commotion 
took  place.  Somehow,  as  I said,  Old  Man  Soames  had  got  wind.  The  night  was 
dark  as  pitch,  and  Eustis  come  over  the  path  to  the  cow  pasture  a little 
more  uncertain  than  usual,  though  he'd  a-knowed  the  way  blind.  Old  Man 
Soames,  with  his  shotgun  cocked,  was  hiding  behind  the  fence.  He  could  hear 
Eustis 's  big  feet  stump  a root  now  and  then,  and  his  heavy  step  echoed  in 
the  little  valley.  Soon  his  black  shadow  come  into  view.  Before  he  reached 
the  fence,  he  stopped  short  and  spit  into  the  stream,  waiting  for  Treacle 
to  jump  out  and  scare  him.  But  he  didn't  know  what  was  coming.  This  was  as 
fine  a chance  as  Old  Man  Soames  could  want.  He  leveled  his  gun  and  fired 
away. 


The  explosion  jarred  his  gizzard  almost  to  pulp  and  shook  all  the  night 
around  him.  People  heard  it  five  miles  away.  It  was  a powerful  report,  and 
then  everything  was  graveyard  quiet. 

Now  Old  Man  Soames  is  a pretty  rough  customer,  a pretty  mean  man,  but 
the  idea  of  committing  mayhem  and  murder  wasn't  no  fun  to  him.  So  he  didn't 
exactly  want  to  look,  even  to  see  a low-down  Govan  full  of  buckshot.  But 
he  knew  he'd  have  to  look,  and  when  he  did  look  he  didn't  see  nothing.  No, 
Sir,  nothing.  There  wasn't  hair  nor  hide  of  Eustis  Govan  to  be  seen.  He 
looked  quick- like  over  the  cow  pasture.  Then  he  run  to  the  house  for  a 
lantern. 

Treacle  and  the  children  and  Miz  Soames  was  a- screaming  so  that  they 
alarmed  the  whole  neighborhood  for  miles  around.  The  news  got  out  like 
lightning.  Somebody  went  to  get  the  constable.  The  news  got  to  the  Govans'. 
And  such  another  yelling  and  screaming  out  of  the  old  lady  you've  never  heard 
nor  seen.  Us  fellows  went  there  to  see  whether  Eustis  had  come  home.  And 
we  found  Miz  Govan  a- laying  on  the  floor  as  I done  told  you.  Govan  had  gone 
away  somewheres,  but  there  wasn't  no  Eustis  to  be  seen. 

I'll  never  forget  the  tare  that  the  old  lady  was  on.  She'd  taken  a 
swig  from  a Ball  jar  of  green  corn  that  was  open  on  the  table,  and  she  was 
acting  like  the  Holy  Rollers,  excepting  that  she  wasn't  speaking  in  no 
unknown  tongues. 

"Old  Man  Soames' s done  kilt  EustisI"  she  screamed.  "Done  kilt  him, 
and  he's  run  off  to  the  woods  to  die  like  a wounded  animal.  Somebody  save 
my  Eustis.  Somebody— Then  she'd  take  a long  breath  like  a child  what's 
mad,  and  we'd  have  to  pour  another  bucket  of  water  in  her  face. 

The  next  day  we  searched  the  woods,  beating  the  bushes.  I'll  bet  I 
walked  twenty  miles.  But  there  wasn't  hair  nor  hide  of  Eustis.  It  looked 
like  Soames  had  blowed  him  to  bits  too  little  to  see. 

Well,  there  wasn't  nothing  nobody  could  do  about  it.  If  Eustis  was 
blowed  to  smithereens  he  was  blowed  to  smithereens.  There  wasn't  no  corpse 
and  there  wasn't  no  arrest.  Pretty  soon  everybody  but  the  Soames  and  the 
Govans  forgot  all  about  it.  They  still  had  rights  to  recollect. 


* 


About  a year  later,  after  my  spring  plowing  was  done,  me  and  Gus  Morgan 
and  a few  others  was  setting  in  Soames'  store  talking  about  what  cotton 
might  bring  and  the  way  the  government  was  playing  the  mischief  with  us. 

Si  Soames  was  setting  on  the  ledge  of  the  shelves  with  his  feet  propped  on 
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the  counter.  Over  in  the  corner  set  Treacle  with  as  fine  a baby  at  her 
breasts  as  anybody'd  ever  seen.  Treacle  still  help  in  the  store  and  didn't 
seem  to  mind  her  pa's  scowling  ways. 

He  wasn't  facing  the  door  and  I wasn't  conscious  that  nobody  was  coming 
in.  But  I saw  a queer  look  flash  on  Treacle's  face  as,  on  a sudden,  she 
clutched  her  baby  to  her.  I looked  at  Soames  and  he  was  reaching  for  the 
gun  that  he  always  kept  handy  on  an  upper  shelf.  But  before  he  could  reach 
it,  a big  hand  had  caught  the  foot  on  the  counter  and  held  it  in  such  a vise 
that  he  couldn't  move. 

It  was  a big  man  in  fresh  blue  overalls  that  had  come  in  through  the 
door.  With  one  hand  he  held  Soames  by  the  leg.  In  the  other  he  waved  a 
fresh  green  five-dollar  bill  as  big  as  life. 

"There  ain't  no  use  reaching  for  that  gun,"  he  said,  slow  and  determined. 
"There  ain't  a bit  of  use  of  saying  nothing.  I've  done  come  for  Treacle  and 
my  baby.  I've  got  money  to  marry  her.  I've  got  me  a job  over  in  the  cotton 
mill  at  Newberry — " 

"You———"  spluttered  Old  Man  Soames,  but  the  grip  on  his  leg  got 
tighter  and  he  couldn't  say  no  more  for  the  pain.  None  of  us  could  move. 

"I've  got  me  a house,"  said  the  blue  overalls,  "and  a bed  and  a stove 
and  plenty  of  dishes. —Is  you  ready.  Treacle?" 


Somehow  he  got  over  the  counter  and  got  hold  of  the  gun,  waving  the  five- 

dollar  bill  at  the  same  time.  He  let  old  Soames  go.  He  was  limp  and  didn't 

make  no  move.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  say  Methuselah  the  gun  was  un- 
cocked and  the  two  shells  was  in  the  overall  pocket.  In  a minute  more  he 

had  the  kid  in  his  arms,  and  him  and  Treacle  was  a-going  out  the  door. 

Old  Man  Soames  had  the  stony  stares.  I didn't  know  whether  to  bust  out 
laughing  or  to  cry.  Gus  Morgan  was  the  first  to  say  something. 

"I  thought — ,"  he  said  dazed-like  to  Soames,  "I  thought  Eustis  Govan 
was  kilt." 

"Shucks,"  I said,  "he  wasn't  kilt  by  that  shot.  He  was  just  borned!" 


******* 
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VIEW  FROM  THE  FOOTLOG 

by  John  M.  Pipkin 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Poor  Anne  Eliza  had  to  go  and  drown 
Herself  in  Buck  Swamp's  lonely  swimming  hole. 
They  found  her  floating  there  one  day  face  down 
And  fished  her  out  with  a forked  willow  pole — 
And  all  the  gossips  thought  they  knew 
That  Anne  Eliza  drowned  for  two. 
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ABOUT  "DOC"  ABRAMS 

W.  Amos  Abrams,  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Folklore  Society,  a position  that 
he  also  held  for  two  years  in  the  1940s,  is 
a distinguished  educator  and  folklorist. 

Graduated  with  high  honors  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity where  he  received  his  B.A.  and  M.A. 
degrees,  he  enrolled  at  Cornell  University 
and  there  completed  the  Ph.D.  in  English.  Af- 
ter three  years  of  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  he  became  chairman  of 
the  English  Department  of  Appalachian  State 
University  in  1932  and  served  as  head  until 
1946.  From  then  until  his  retirement  on  June 
30  of  this  year  he  was  closely  affiliated 
with  the  North  Carolina  Educational  Associa- 
tion as  editor  of  its  chief  publications, 

NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  and  the  NCEA  NEWS 
BULLETIN;  and  since  1961  also  as  the  assis- 
tant executive  secretary  of  the  association.  At  the  end  of  this  long  pe- 
riod of  service  he  was  signally  honored  by  his  co-workers  and  friends 
for  his  progressive  contributions  to  the  NCEA. 

Dr.  Abrams  is  one  of  the  important  native  folklorists  in  North  Caro- 
lina. From  his  student  days  at  Duke  he  has  been  a zealous  collector, 
writer,  and  lecturer,  especially  in  the  area  of  folk  songs  and  ballads. 

He  was  a "wheel  horse"  in  collecting  these  songs  in  company  with  the  late 
Frank  C„  Brown  as  they  scoured  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  in  quest  of  this 
kind  of  folklore.  In  fact,  he  was  the  third  largest  contributor  of  folk 
ballads  (eighty-three  of  them)  to  the  second  volume  of  THE  FRANK  C.  BROWN 
COLLECTION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE.  He  now  owns  one  of  the  State's 
most  extensive  collections  of  folk  songs,  including  manuscripts  and  mu- 
sical recordings. 

Frequent  articles  by  him  have  appeared  in  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE, 
particularly  the  human- interest  accounts  of  his  own  experiences  with  the 
practitioners  of  the  folk  arts  such  as  the  late  Frank  Proffitt  (Nov.  1966) 
and  Uncle  Pat  Fry,  the  minstrel  of  Yadkin  County  (Nov.  1968). 

A rare  aspect  of  Dr.  Abrams'  interest  in  folklore  is  his  hobby  of 
collecting,  repairing,  and  making  music  with  old-time  organs  and  music 
boxes  which  he  has  found  in  many  parts  of  our  nation.  He  has  a large 
collection  of  metal  and  paper  rolls,  slips,  and  belts,  some  of  which  he 
has  reproduced  from  the  originals,  to  fit  these  old  instruments.  Those 
who  attended  the  last  several  annual  meetings  of  the  Folklore  Society  re- 
call the  demonstrations  that  he  gave  with  some  of  these  antiques.  After 
the  sessions  numerous  persons  not  only  took  a long  look  at  this  enthusi- 
astic demonstrator  but  also  curiously  examined  his  music-makers. 

More  might  be  said  about  his  lecturing  on  educational  needs,  Shake- 
speare, and  the  art  of  collecting  folk  songs,  particularly  in  company  with 
Dean  Gratis  D.  Williams  of  Boone,  And  much  might  be  added  about  his  hobby 
of  fishing.  A lot  could  be  stated  concerning  his  many  years  of  being  a 
Lion  and  his  holding  all  the  major  positions  of  Lions  International-secre- 
tary, president,  zone  chairman,  deputy  district  governor,  and  district 
governor,  at  the  state  level.  In  spite  of  these  time-consuming  activities, 

Dr.  Abrams  has  remained  at  heart  a snooping  and  nosey  collector  of  some  of 
the  best  folklore  in  the  State.  And  withal  he  knows  his  way  around  among 
many  sorts  of  people,  whom  he  enjoys  in  the  high  spirit  of  a jolly  good  fellow. 

— J.D.C. 
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PATENT  MEDICINES 
BEFORE  THE  WILEY  ACT  OF  1906 

by  Elsie  H.  Booker  and  Curtis  Booker 


On  June  30,  1906,  a federal  law  was  enacted  which  was  designed  for 
"preventing  the  manufacture,  sale, or  transportation  of  adulterated,  or 


**  Mrs.  Booker  (Rt.  2,  Chapel  Hill)  has  a degree  in  pharmacy  from  UNC-CH 
and  is  with  the  Kerr  Drugstore  at  Northgate  Shopping  Center  in  Durham, 
where  she  currently  has  on  view  an  antique  pharmaceutical  display. 

Her  son  is  a 1970  graduate  of  NCSU  with  a major  in  English. 
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misbranded,  or  poisonous,  or  deleterious  foods,  drugs,  medicines,  and 
liquors,  and  for  regulating  traffic  therein."  Known  as  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act  of  1906  or  the  Wiley  Act,  its  most  far-reaching  provisions  dealt 
with  the  misbranding  of  foods,  drugs,  medicines,  and  liquors.  Six  years 
later  on  August  23,  1912,  an  amendment  was  added  which  prohibited  "the 
false  statement  of  curative  or  therapeutic  effect  on  labeling  of  drugs." 
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Thus  with  the  language  of  strict  legislative  formality,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America  struck  a crippling  blow  to  one  of  the  most 

colorful,  most  force- 
ful, most  lucrative, 
and  sometimes  cruelist 
of  American  endeavors, 
the  production,  promotion, 
and  sale  of  patent  medi- 
cines. Rising  to  relative 
popularity  during  the  in- 
dustrial and  economic 
growth  of  the  American 
free-enterprise  system 
of  the  mid  nineteenth 
century,  the  patent  med- 
icine industry  spanned 
the  continent,  out-strip- 
ping many  of  well-known, 
heavy  industries  of 
the  age,  and  became  a 
$100,000,000  endeavor 
by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury. Many  of  the  pa- 
tent medicine  giants  of 
the  day  were  the  perfect 
examples  of  the  American 
economic  ideal,  rising 
from  rags  to  riches. 
Starting  in  kitchens,  ca- 
bins, or  one-room  labora- 
tories some  amateur  chem- 
ists and  herbalists  be- 
came sinfully  rich  almost 
over  night.  Some  of  their 
successful  patent  medicines 
were  seldom  helpful,  pri- 
marily useless,  and  often 
dangerous . 
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In  his  excellent  publication,  ONE  FOR  A MAN,  TWO  FOR  A HORSE,  Gerald 
Carson  states  that,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act, 

"a  man  interested  in  a secret  preparation  could  calculate  that  the  average 
drugstore  in  the  United  States  sold  twenty-five  bottles  of  patent  medicine 
every  day,  which  added  up  to  a national  consumption  of  about  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  million  bottles  per  annum.  It  was  a matter  of  wide  satisfaction 
among  the  medicine  masters  that  in  the  year  1905  the  number  of  violent  deaths 
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attributed  to  the  medicine  industry  was  a mere  292.  Even  that  small 
figure  involved  counting  deaths  from  carbolic  acid  and  similar  poisons, 
which  was  mainfestly  unfair."  There  were  many  patent  medicines  of  which 

the  general  public  needed 


“Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  cured  me. 
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not  have  any  fear,  nor 
very  much  confidence.  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  be- 
fore 1906  few  patent  medi- 
cines could  hope  to  live 
up  to  half  their  claims, 
what  then  could  have 
possibly  led  to  the  tre- 
mendous success  of  the 
patent  medicine  men  in 
America  in  the  half  century 
before  the  Pure  Food  and 
Drug  Act?  The  answer  to 
this  question  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  colorful 
and  exciting  chapters  of 
American  lore,  and  the 
birth  of  one  of  our  great- 
est and  wealthiest,  even 
if  not  altogether  noble, 
institutions — the  dawn  and 
advance  of  Madison  Avenue. 


To  every  connoisseur  of  the  TV  or  cinema  Western,  the  medicine  man's 
show  is  well  known,  but  in  the  latter  1800s  such  shenanigans  were  small  time, 
for  in  the  industrial  and  fast-moving  East  the  medicine  man  with  his  nag 
and  wagon  had  long  since  been  replaced  by  the  nationwide  corporations  whose 
second  matter  of  business  was  patent  medicine,  whether  miracle  or  fraud,  and 
whose  first  matter  of  business  was  promotion,  advertising,  and  selling. 


The  ingredients  and  reliabilities  of  folk  medicines  and  home  remedies 
have  been  exhaustingly  compiled  and  recorded,  and  rightly  so,  for  these 
products  constitute  an  integral  part  of  our  American  folklore.  The  patent 
medicine  kings,  however,  introduced  a new  type  of  lore  which  was  the  pro- 


motion of  the  patent  medicines, 
remedies  and  folk  medicines, 
while  others  may  have  had  even 
less  medicinal  value.  In 
the  promotion  of  his  product, 
the  patent  medicine  salesman 
made  good  use  of  the  super- 
stitions and  fears  of  the 
public,  and  his  bold,  almost 
tactless  direct  appeal  was 
for  the  most  part  successful. 
Advertising  is  an  art  which 
of  necessity  must  remain  close 
to  the  people,  and  today's 
Madison  Avenue  sophistication 
was  neither  necessary  nor 
desirable  to  the  producer  of 


some  of  which  were  simply  bottled  home 


a fo»  itive  (^ufcforthe 

Allaying  all  Desire  for  Alcoholic  Stimulant#, Quiatm^ 
and  Strengthen :n£  the  entire  Nervous  System 
One  Package  will  cure  any  ordinary  case 
Two  Packages  will  cure  the  most  obstinate  case 


D Ai/  t’  o<mrro/jru'U>rs. 

PER  fACr/\6E.|i55'  Race  5rREET*CINQNNATI;iOHlO-> 
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nineteenth- century  patent  medicines. 
The  blunt,  unsophisticated  promises 
and  claims  of  the  patent  medicine 
men,  with  their  total  lack  of  sub- 
tlety, were  not  lost  on  a naive, 
fearful,  and  partially  ignorant 
public . 

In  the  heyday  of  patent  medi- 
cines, there  was  a cure  for  every 
ill,  often  as  not  in  one  bottle. 

By  taking  the  recommended  dosage 
(depending  upon  the  ailment)  of 
Dr.  John  W.  Bull's  Celebrated  Pills, 
a patient  could,  according  to  the 
label,  cure  impure  blood,  spring 
fever,  eruptions,  pimples,  anemia, 
pallor,  lack  of  appetite,  faintness, 


DURHAffl  MEDICATED  CIGARETTES. 

A Sure  Homed  r For 

Headache,  Sleeplessness,  and  all  Nervous 
Affections. 

A Speedy  Belief  For 

Catarrh,  Cold  in  the  Head  and  Hay  Fever. 

PLEASANT,  CONVENIENT  AND  EFFECTUAL. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

DURHAM  MEDICATED  CIGARETTE  CO.. 

Cor.  E.  Main  and  Church  8treets,  2d  and  3d  Floors, 

RHAM,  IN.  C. 


general  debility, 
listless ness,  low 
spirits,  dyspepsia, 
vomiting,  coated 
tongue,  unpleasant 
taste  in  mouth,  bad 
breath,  water-  brash, 
■heartburn,  nausea, 
iflatulency,  sour 
stomach,  discomfort 
after  eating,  pain- 
ful digestion,  con- 
stipation, sick  head- 
ache, dizziness,  dim- 
ness of  sight,  cold- 
ness of  hands  and  feet 
ringing  in  the  ears, 
biliousness , tor- 
jpid  liver,  pains  in 
jthe  side  or  stomach, 
jaundice,  bilious 
headache,  periodical 
headache,  sudden 
chills,  and  kidney 
isorders  such  as 
scanty  or  very  pale 
urine,  brick-dust 
sits,  flaky  or 
loudy  urine,  pain 
in  urinating,  back- 
, if  due  to  dis- 
turbed functional 
service  of  the  kid- 
neys, liver,  bowels, 
or  caused  by  taking 
cold.  The  cost  of 
thirty  of  these  won- 
derful pills  was  ten 
cents . 
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Incredible  as  it  may  seem.  Dr.  Bull  could  claim  no  record  for  cures. 
Many  preparations  held  to  similar  and  even  more  drastic  claims.  Foley 
Family  Pills,  billed  as  a cathartic  and  laxative,  made  most  of  the  claims 
listed  above,  as  well  as  that  of  a sure  cure  for  malaria. 


fOR  burns' 
usePOHTEr's 
ANTISEPTIC 

^HEALING  0{jL». 


PORTER’S 

ANTISEPTIC  HEALING  OIL 

Discovered  by  the  Surgeon  at  the  LotiisviSle  and  Nishv338e  R.  R. 

IS  THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  KNOWN  SURGICAL  DRESSING. 

This  Oil  is  composed  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  remedies  known 
to  surgery.  It  is  no  patent  nostrum  but  is  fully  endorsed  and  pre- 
scribed by  physicians  everywhere. 

IT  IS  CHEAP,  CONVENIENT  AND  EFFECTIVE.  E 


It  relieve-  instantly  all  pain,  itching  and  inflammation  ©£  the  parts  to 
which  it  is  applied.  It  prevents  the  formation  of  pas,  destroys  all  septic 
matter  and  causes  wounds  to  heal  ra  the  shortest  possible  time. 


The  Sore  or  Cut  will  never  matter  after  this  preparation  is  applied. 


l or  Cuts,  Burns,  Bolls,  Bruises,  Itch,  Erysipelas,  Piles,  and  a!!  Ulcers  and  Sores  of  the  Skin  or  Mucous 
Membrane,  it  is  a sure  and  permanent  cure. 


emedv  on  the  market  for  the  cure  of  Scratches,  Cuts, 
tc.  One  or  two  applications  will  cure  mango  in  dogs. 


If  you  give  this  «me  trial,  it  will  gait?  your  full 


Paris  Medicine  Co., 
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Price,  25  Cts,  and  $1.00, 


Read  testimonials  on  other  Side. 

HANDBILL  1894 


Even  more 
difficult  to  be- 
lieve than  the 
claims  of  many  of 
the  patent  med- 
icines is  that 
most  of  the  people 
of  the  day  actually 
relied  upon  these 
cure-alls.  The 
patent  remedy  mer- 
chants, by  simply 
proposing  to  supply 
the  cures  of  the 
ever-present 
maladies  of  an 
unsanitary  and 
unhealthy  nation, 
were  making  a 
"killing"  by 
supposedly  curing. 

One  patent 
medicine  king, 

J.M.  Munyon  of 
Philadelphia,  ex- 
plained to  his 
customers  how  it  came 
to  be  that  one  medica- 
tion could  cure  so 
many  diverse  ills.  In 
a flier  distributed 
along  with  his  medi- 
cation, Munyon  pub- 
lished the  following 
information: 


"Munyon1 s Homoeopathic  Remedies  are  radically  different 
from  that  practiced  by  the  regular  school  of  Homceopathy  or 
any  other  system  of  medicine.  We  have  to-day  the  only  true 
cure  for  the  most  obstinate,  as  well  as  the  most  intricate  of 
diseases.  The  whole  secret  of  Munyon' s Remedies  is  the  sci- 
ence of  combining  and  harmonizing  all  drugs  that  are  known 
to  cure  certain  diseases,  so  that  by  our  special  combinations 
we  cover  every  phase  of  the  case,  no  matter  what  the  disease 
may  be.  There  is  no  experimenting,  no  guess  work,  but  an 
absolutely  fixed  law  of  cure. 


"They  are  rapidly  superseding  all  other  forms  of  doctoring, 
and  have  the  endorsement  of  the  leading  papers  of  the  United 
States,  the  medical  profession,  and  thousands  of  persons  who 
have  been  restored  to  health  by  their  use." 
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KVKT1Y  PAC’KAGK  OF  THIS  OKNCIKK 

MAUS1I.V1.I/K  1'KHl‘AHKll  CVBE15  CIGARETTES 


In  Munyon's  "List  of  Cures"  were  in- 
cluded a stomach  and  dyspepsia  cure,  a 
rheumatism  cure,  a cold  cure,  a cough 
cure,  a catarrh  cure,  a liver  cure,  a 
kidney  cure,  a female  cure,  a headache 
cure,  an  insomnia  cure,  a worm  cure,  a 
pile  ointment,  a colic  and  crying-baby 
cure,  a sore- throat  cure,  a fever  cure, 
a blood  and  skin  cure,  a croup  cure,  a 
malaria  and  chills  and  fever  cure,  a 
cholera-morbus  cure,  an  asthma  cure,  a 
whooping  cough  cure,  a diarrhoea  cure, 
an  epilepsy  cure,  a cathartic,  a nerve 
cure,  a heart  cure,  a gonorrhoea  cure, 
a bladder  cure,  a syphilis  cure,  a 


STRENGTHENING  CORDIAL 


MARSHALL'S  ILLUSTRATED  ALMANACj 

AND  POCKET  COMPENDIUM  1895  I 

vitalizer,  a neuralgia  cure,  and 
a leucorrhoea  cure.  It  should 
be  noted  that  each  cure  was  ad- 
vertised as  sucessful  when  ap- 
plied as  remedy  for  any  remotely 
similar  maladies.  Munyon  quite 
aptly  stated,  "There's  a Munyon 
pill  for  every  ill."  He  further 
stated  that  "No  punishment  is  too 
severe  for  him  who  deceived  the 
sick."  The  federal  government  pro- 
ceded  to  take  him  at  his  word.  The 
basic  element  of  most  of  his  cures 
was  found  to  be  sugar. 


BEFORE  TAKING.  AFTEft  TAKING 

BLOOD  PURIFIER. 

It  Purifies  your  BJoo»  Strengthens  and  Vitalizes  your 
Nervous  System.  Invigorates  the  whole  body,  and  impart* 
the  Rosy  Bloom  of  Health  to  your  cheek  again. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 

' OSZ  WHO 

Dr.  J.  H.  McLean's  Salve  Cure  for  Piles. 

It  is  prepared  especially  for  each  case  ci’  P le3  and  will 
c’P-fi  th-rn.  You  car  send  two  dollars  $2  00 1.  mor*<  * ui* 
P stcife  stamps,  in  i letter  by  mail,  to  ne,  and  the  Box 
will  be  ecu’  to  you  by  return  mail. 

Dr.  3.  H.  MeLEAN, 

N<>.  3»t  Ctiwlmit  Street,  ST.  IOTIS,  »IO. 

DR.  J.  H.  McLEAN’S  FAMILY  ALMANAC 
. 1881  


Among  the  other  miracle  healers  which  must  be  mentioned  were  Dr. 

J.  H.  McLean's  Strengthening  Cordial,  presented  as  quite  successful  in 
dealing  with  scurvy,  scrofula,  cholera,  and  yellow  fever.  Dr.  McLean's 
Catarrh  Snuff  was  a cure  for  tuberculosis,  and  White  Crystal  Coated  Univer- 
sal Pills  were  recommended  for  small  pox  and  scarlet  fever.  The  following 
paragraph  is  a description  of  the  medication  known  as  Jayne's  Alterative 
as  it  was  presented  in  an  1881  almanac: 


This  valuable  preparation  combines  all  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  those  articles  which  long  experience  has  proved 
to  possess  the  most  safe  and  efficient  alterative  and  deob- 
struent properties  for  the  cure  of  Scrofula,  King's  Evil, 

White  Swellings,  Ulcers,  Scrofulous,  Cancerous  and  Indolent 
Tumors,  Mercurial  Affections,  Goitre,  or  Bronchocele,  (swelled 
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neck,)  Enlargement  and  Ulceration  of  the  Bones,  Joints,  Glands, 
or  Ligaments,  or  of  the  Liver,  Spleen,  Kidneys,  &c.,  all  the 
various  diseases  of  the  Skin,  such  as  Tetter,  or  Salt  Rheum, 
Ringworms,  Boils,  Pimples,  Carbuncles,  Sore  Eyes,  &c.,  Dys- 
pepsia and  Liver  Complaint,  Nervous  Affections,  Epileptic  Fits, 
Chorea,  or  St,  Vitus'  Dance,  Dropsy  and  Dropsical  Swellings, 
Constitutional  Disorders,  and  diseases  originating  from  a 
Deprived  and  Imperfect  State  of  the  BLood,  or  other  fluids  of 
the  body;  all  diseases  of  a mixed  or  complicated  character,  and 
those  arising  from  an  abnormal  or  unnatural  discharge  of, 
or  a cessation  of  the  usual  secretions." 

Even  in  the 
light  of  these  fan- 
tastic claims, 
probably  nothing 
could  match 
the  work  of 
the  potency  re- 
storers. The 
Nerve  Seed  Com- 
pany of  Chicago 
included  the 
following  in- 
formation on  its 
tin  Nerve  Seed 
boxes : 


THE  GREAT  NERVE  RESTORER 
For  all  nervous  diseases  such  as  weak  memory, 
loss  of  brain  power,  hysteria,  headache,  pain  in 
the  back,  nervous  prostration,  wakefulness,  nightly 
emissions,  loss  of  sexual  power,  all  drains  and 
general  loss  of  power  of  the  generative  organs  in 
either  sex. 


The  Nuglans  Company  of 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  simply 
claimed  that  their  product 
was  "Better  than  Monkey  Gian 
for  Run-Down  Men  and  Women" 
and  charged  their  customers 
five  dollars  a box.  From 
the  promotional  aspect  of 
patent  medicine  salesman- 
ship, the  most  effective 
device  was  simply  the  claim, 
and  the  preceding  list  of 
atrocities  only  scratches 
surface.  A second  consider- 
ation was  the  use  of  media 
by  which  the  claims  and  sub- 
sequent endorsements  of  the 
medicines  might  best  be  pre- 
sented to  the  unsuspecting 
and  gullible  public. 


Pill  Driving  by  Dr.  Mercurial  Samson. 


You  must  take  it ! No  going  back  on  our  system !— even  if  it  goes  back  on  yours."  j 

MERRELL’S  ALMANAC  1883 __ 
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One  of  the  most  popular  mediums  of  communication  between  producer 
and  public  was  the  almanac.  Rural  America  made  much  use  of  the  almanac 
with  its  information  on  the  weather,  the  solstices  and  the  equinox,  and 
its  information  on  livestock,  seeds,  and  fertilizer,  as  well  as  medicines. 
Nearly  every  large  to  medium- sized  patent  medicine  company  published  an 
almanac  filled  with  wonderful  information  concerning  the  success  of  the 
advertised  products.  The  information  on  Jayne's  Alterative  is  an  example 
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% Dr  Haines"  ?) 


JPositiVeCure 


FOR  THE 


■A Haying  all  Desire  Tor  Alcoholic  Stimulants, Quiettn^ 
and  Strervltherv.n^  the  entire  Nervous  System 
One  Package  will  cure  any  ordinary  case,  s 

Two  Packages  will  cure  the  most  obstinate  case 


per  Pacing  E{  i55 ^ Street^o nqnhatph ohio 


PROMOTION  PAMPHLET  ca.  18( 


CONSTIPATION, 


jgllMMONS 


The  almanac  provid- 
ed an  excellent  medium 
for  the  distribution  of 
the  personal  testimonials 
of  the  miraculously  cured 
The  following  statements 
are  taken  from  JAYNE'S 
MEDICAL  ALMANAC  and  re- 
fer to  the  previously 
mentioned  Jayne's  Altera- 
tive: 

Mr,  JONATHAN  JONES, 
writing  from  Ran- 
dolph Co. , N.  C. , 
Nov.  3,  1874: 


coming  from  DR.  JAYNE'S  MED- 
ICAL ALMANAC  AND  GUIDE  TO 
HEALTH  (1881),  which  was 
published,  as  were  its  sister 
almanacs,  "For  Gratuitous 
Distribution."  Favorites  in 
the  almanac  line  were  MUNYON'S 
ALMANAC,  AYER'S  AMERICAN 
ALMANAC,  MORSE'S  INDIAN  ROOT 
PILLS  ALMANAC,  SIMMONS'  LIVER 
REGULATOR  ALMANAC,  DR.  J.  H. 
McLEAN'S  FAMILY  ALMANAC,  THE 
LADIES  BIRTHDAY  ALMANAC, 

AUGUST  FLOWER  AND  GERMAN  SYRUP 
ALMANAC,  HOSTETTER'S  ILLUSTRAT- 
ED UNITED  STATES  ALMANAC,  DR, 
HARTER'S  ALMANAC,  and  many  others, 


"Some  years  ago 
my  wife  was  severly 
afflicted  with  Liver 
Complaint.  She  was 
treated  for  this  af- 
fection by  neigh- 
boring physicians, 
but  as  she  continued 
to  grow  worse,  she 
was  at  last  declared 
incurable,  and  given 
up  to  die.  At  this 
crisis,  my  attention 
was  called  to  Dr. 
Jayne's  Alterative 
and  Sanative  Pills, 
and  as  a last  resort, 
under  my  advice,  she 
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commenced  taking  them. 
She  continued  with 
these  medicines  until 
fifteen  bottles  of 
the  Alterative  were 
taken,  and  by  that 
time  she  was  fully 
restored  to  good 
health,  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the 
timely  use  of  the  Al- 
terative, she  would 
have  been  in  her 
grave  twenty  years 
ago,  and  I therefore 
cheerfully  give  this 
testimony  for  the  be- 
nefit of  others." 

The  following  testimonial 

came  from  further  away: 


CiESAR’S  DISLIKE  OF  CASSIUS. 


"Among  my  late  theological  pupils 
was  a very  promising  young  man,  who 
not  long  after  commencing  his  stu- 
dies began  to  be  seriously  afflicted 
with  Scrofulous  Tumors  under  him  arms. 
We  employed  the  best  medical  advice  ob- 
tainable in  Maulmain,  but  without  suc- 
cess. Tumor  after  tumor  suppurated, 
until  nearly  the  whole  side  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  chest  was  involved  in 
1 k a large  abscess,  and  we  felt  his 

case  to  be  hopeless.  We  had  on 

hand  a small  supply  only  of  your  Alterative,  which  we  resolved  to  use 
up  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life.  He  was  perfectly  restored,  and  is 
now  pursuing  his  studies  under  the  instructions  of  Dr.  Binney.  I feel 


AYER'S  AMERICAN  ALMANAC  1891 


Rev.  JONATHAN  WADE, 
Missionary  of  the 
American  Bapt.  Mission 
Union,  writes  from 
Maulmain,  Burmah : 


Would  he  were  fatter ! But  I fear  him  not : 

Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 

I do  not  know  the  man  I should  avoid 

So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius,  lie  reads  much  ; 

He  is  a "re at  observer,  and  he  looks 

Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men  : he  loves  no  plays, 

As  thou  dost,  Antony ; he  hears  no  music  ; 

Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a sort 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself  and  scorn’d  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smiio  at  any  thin"  ; 

Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart’s  ease 
Whiles  they  behold  a "renter  than  themselves  ; 

And  therefore  arc  they  very  dangerous 
l rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear’d, 

Than  what  I fear,  for  always  I am  Ctesar. 

“ Julius  Cmar,'' — Act  J.  SNA  KESPEAEF. 


ilERBSAE  OIJVTI?IE\T  THE  TRUK  12  A LINE  OF  GILEAD.  A V. 

loy  v £ii,  Agent  for  our  remedies  at  Laurel,  Franklin  County,  N.  C\,  December  1,  lSi?,1 
V rites  : Your  Herbal  Ointment  has  lu-aled  a deep-seated  scrofulous  sore  of  seventeen 
rears’  stand iu aud  the  people  are  calling  for  it  from  every  direction.  It  is  the  most 
• liable  remedy  I ever  knew.  It  acts  like  a charm  in  neuralgia,  spinal  complaints, 

, contracted  muscles,  scald-head,  cancerous  affections,’ etc.  Wo  are  having  a 
rgc  sale  in  your  preparations,  every  one  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  their  merits. 

FITS  CURED. —Mr.  II.  B.  Ilri.i.,  of  New  Paris,  Bedford  Co.,  Pa.,  March  21st,; 

mi  vs  : i used  your  Herbal  medicines  for  Epilepsy  seven  years  ago,  and  have  never; 
id  a tit  since. 

DR.  0.  PHELPS  BROWN'S 
SHAKESPEARIAN  ANNUAL  ALMANAC  1879 


that  the  medicine  has  preserved  the  life  of  a young  man  who  bids  fair 
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to  be  very  valuable  among  his  countrymen. 

"Personally,  I feel  indebted  to  your  Sanative  Pills  and 
Tonic  Verifuge  for  a much  better  state  of  health  than  I had 
enjoyed  for  years  previous  to  my  visit  to  America.  I rarely 
ever  take  more  than  two  of  the  Pills  at  a time,  which  I find 
sufficient  to  relieve  irregularity  in  the  digestive  functions 
of  the  Liver  or  Stomach,  if  not  too  long  neglected." 


Newspapers  and  magazines,  both  lo- 
cal and  nationwide,  carried  the  miracu- 
lous claims  of  the  patent  medicines. 

The  following  item  appeared  in  the  May 
24,  1879,  edition  of  the  HILLSBOROUGH 
(N.C.)  RECORDER: 

PRESCRIPTION  FREE! 

For  the  speedy  Cure  of  Seminal 
Weakness,  Lost  Manhood  and  all 
disorders  brought  on  by  in- 
discretion and  excess.  Any 
Druggist  has  the  ingredients. 

Dr.  W.  Jaques  & Co.,  No. 

130  West  Sixth  Street, 
Cincinnati,  0. 


Panacea  Water, 

One  of  the  wonders  among  the  resources  of  North 
Carolina. 

Cures  Dyspepsia, 

Chronic  Diarrhoea, 
Scrofula  and  Ezema. 

Possesses  rare  and  extraordinary  merit  in  relieving 
kidney  and  liver  troubles  ; a splendid  appetizer  and 
blood  purifier  ; keeps  for  years ; will  cure  you  at  your 
homes';  pleasant,  harmless,  and  reliable  for  children 
and  adults.  Superb  for  teething  children  and  nurs- 
ing mothers. 

For  sale  by  John  S.  Pescud  and  King  & McGee, 
Raleigh;  J.  H. Hardin,  Wilmington;  P.W.  Vaughan, 
Durham.  If  your  druggist  does  not  keep  it,  send  $4 
for  a case  of  six  gallons,  f.  o.  b.,  at  Littleton,  N.  C-, 

to  JOHN  A.  WILLIAMS, 

Oxford  N.  C. 


BIBLICAL  RECORDER 
MARCH  27,  1889 


What  a tragedy  for  mankind  that  this  wonderful  discovery  appears  to  have 

been  lost,  perhaps  never 
again  to  be  found! 


Although  the  development 
of  the  radio-television  media 
was  to  come  much  later,  the 
patent  medicine  promoters  were 
not  at  a loss  for  musical 
jingles  and  pictorial  adver- 
tisements. A fine  example  of 
the  musical  talents  of  the 
promoters  is  Dr.  Kilmer's 
little  number,  reproduced 
here  in  its  entirety.  Dis- 
tributed gratis,  this  melody 
must  have  found  its  way  into 
the  strings  of  numerous  pianos 
and  into  the  bellows  of  many 
parlor  pump  organs.  (Cf.  p.  137 


As  can  be  seen  in  the 
illustrations  for  this  article, 
there  was  a definite  decora- 
tive talent  required  in  patent 
medicine  promotion,  and  the 
pictures  and  accompaning  quips 
ranged  from  the  nauseatingly  sentimental  to  the  humorously  obscene.  Not 
only  were  there  all  types  of  decorative  ads,  but  they  appeared  everywhere 
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in  practically  every  form,  shape,  color,  or  size.  The  pictorial  ads 
were  found  covering  sides  of  barn,  outhouses,  chicken  coops,  public 
buildings,  wagons,  billboards,  fans,  blotters,  and  even  an  occasional 
live  elephant. 

The  trading  card  was  also  a popular  transport  of  the  medicinal 
. claim  and,  because  of  the  relative  lack  of  entertainments  of  the  day, 
these  advertisements  were  often  preserved  and  whole  collections  may  be 
found  today  in  many  undisturhed  attics  dating  back  to  the  late  1800s 
and  turn  of  the  century. 

With  the  advent  of  federal  legislation  curbing  the  claims  of  patent 
medicines  and  the  means  of  advertising,  many  of  the  old  companies  folded 
for  lack  of  advertising  material  and  many  of  those  which  survived  had 
seriously  to  curtail  their  promotional  activities.  Thus  a time-honored 
and  colorful  chapter  in  American  enterprise  was  brought  to  a close— 
for  our  health's  sake!  Many  of  the  most  colorful  patent  medicines  of 
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the  nineteenth  century  are  still  around  today,  minus  most  of  their 
color  and  most  of  their  claims.  There  is  one  marvel  of  the  age  prior 
to  1906  that  could  certainly  legitimately  retain  its  simple  but  inviting 
claims  under  our  present  advertising  laws.  The  preparation,  quite  aptly 
named  Lightning  Hot  Drops,  simply  claimed  to  be  "Especially  useful  for 
producing  a warming  and  comforting  feeling  in  the  stomach."  The  following 
information  was  also  given,  which  seems  sufficiently  to  support  that 
claim:  "Each  fluid  ounce  contains  48  minims  of  chloroform,  48  minims  of 
ether,  alcohol  60%  by  volume,"  enough  to  make  the  patient  hope  for  a very 
slow  recovery. 


^-^k^k^-k-trk-k-trk-k-kirk-k-k-ki-kirkick-rrk-lrk-frk-k-k-k-frkirk-k-k^rk-ir 


FROM  THE  RESERVATION 

by  Maria  Ingram 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


River  hemp 
I limber  you  up 
and  thread  you 
through  your  brothers. 

You  lock  hands 
and  become  a basket. 

For  years  my  people 
have  done  this  for  years 
for  many  times  the  geese 
have  crossed  the  clouds 
for  many  times  we've 
sat  like  frogs 
hovering  between  our  knees 
by  the  Oconoluftee 
for  many  years,  many 
how-you- say — moons . 

To  tell  you  the  truth 
I would  rather  go 
to  the  New  York 
and  ride  a train. 
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SEX  AND  DEATH 
by  Jeri  Tanner 


Between  statements  made  by  Dr.  Rollo  May  in  PSYCHOLOGY  TODAY  (August, 
1969)  and  an  experience  related  by  a famous  Italian  scientist  and  physician 
of  the  Renaissance  there  are  amazing  similarities.  "The  relationship  be- 
tween death  and  love  is  surely  clear  in  the  sex  act,"  says  Dr.  May.  "Every 
kind  of  mythology  relates  the  act  to  dying,  and  every  therapist  comes  to 
see  the  relationship  clearly  through  his  patients. "1  Whereas  Dr.  May  devel- 
ops his  idea  through  detailed  observations  from  medicine  and  life,  as  well 
as  literature,  Hieronimo  Cardano  focuses  attention  upon  his  personal  expe- 
rience recounted  below.  This  account  appears  among  many  illustrations  first 
published  in  1542  to  console  people  threatened  by  not  only  the  usual  hazards 
of  life  but  also  new  diseases  and  disillusionments  occasioned  by  an  era  of 
geographical  discovery  no  less  perturbing  than  space  travel  and  uncertainties 
of  the  last  two  decades. 

Reassuring  those  who  bewail  the  hazards  of  life,  Cardano  states  that 
"Death  doth  take  away  more  evils,  than  it  bringeth."  He  then  gives  the  fol- 
lowing illustration: 

I remember  now  that  [which]  long  since  happened  to  myself 
(neither  do  I think  to  digress  from  my  purpose),  that  albeit 
the  twenty  and  seventh  year  of  mine  age,  I became  sore  sick 
of  a single  Tercian;  after  seven  fits  I swooned,  and  lay  for 
dead.  In  which  time,  although  every  member  [of  the  body]  was 
almost  deprived  of  his  vertue  [its  power];  yet  felt  I neither 
grief  nor  pain,  other  than  a certain  tickling  throughout  my 
whole  body,  even  such  as  we  feele  in  using  venery. 

Once  Cardano  recovered,  he  says,  he  narrated  his  experience  to  others 
who  also  had  been  given  up  for  dead.  Some  assured  him  "that  in  the  Headache, 
and  every  other  sickness  of  the  Body  was  greater  Griefe  [pain]."  He  reit- 
erates the  fact  that  the  onset  of  death  is  quite  comparable  to  the  pleasure 
experienced  "in  Venus'  sports."  His  ironic  conclusion  is  that,  despite 
"a  certain  Fear,  lest  indeed  I should  die,"  in  "this  tickling.  „ . I found 
small  difference,  though  the  peril  was  greater. "2 

NOTES 

1.  "Love  & Will,"  PSYCHOLOGY  TODAY,  Vol.  3,  No.  3 (August,  1969),  36. 

2.  CARDANUS  COMFORTE,  tr.  by  Thomas  Bedingfeld  (London,  1573),  D.  2. 

V — D.  3.  r.  Spelling  of  the  Elizabethan  translation  of  Cardano's  work  has 
been  modernized. 


**  The  author  is  at  Texas  Technological  College  in  Lubbock,  where  she  is  a 
member  of  the  Department  of  English. 
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THE  HAWK  AND  THE  BUZZARD 
How  Tellers  Vary  the  Story 

by  Ben  Gray  Lumpkin 


Different  versions  of  "The  Hawk  and  the  Buzzard"  as  told  by  Joel  Chanc 
Harris,  the  late  Professor  George  Coffin  Taylor,  and  the  late  J.  Frank  Dob: 
exemplify  the  variations  which  occur  when  stout-minded  men  begin  repeating 
a tale  in  varied  contexts  and  with  differing  emphases. 

In  the  summer  of  1949,  Professor  Taylor,  while  visiting  friends  in  Boi 
der,  Colorado,  recorded  a version  of  this  story  which  he  recalled  from  his 
youth  in  South  Carolina.  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  in  NIGHTS  WITH  UNCLE  REMUS 
published  the  same  story  under  the  title  "Mr.  Hawk  and  Brother  Buzzard. "1 
Both  versions  dramatize  the  hawk's  impatience  and  the  buzzard's  patient 
waiting  on  the  will  of  the  Lord;  but  the  two  versions  display  marked  diffe:! 
ences  in  the  ideas  emphasized  by  the  introductory  dialogues  which  lead  up 
to  the  stories. 

In  the  Uncle  Remus  version,  most  of  the  introductory  dialogue  concern 
the  effect  of  the  weather  on  the  way  buzzards  fly  around  and  how  they  sit 
on  dead  pines  when  it  rains.  Daddy  Jack  says  that  the  buzzard  "hab  mek  no 
house  sence  'e  bin  born.  'E  one  fool  bud."  Uncle  Remus  responds  with  the 
mild  observation,  "I  year  tell  er  one  time  w'en  ole  Brer  Buzzard  wa'n't  so 
mighty  fur  outer  de  way  wid  he  notions."  When  Daddy  Jack  replies  that  he 
has  not  heard  about  that.  Uncle  Remus  proceeds  to  tell  how  Mr.  Hawk  darts 
from  the  pine  at  some  pullets  but  impales  himself  "'pon  de  sharp  een  un  a 
fence  rail."  And  Uncle  Remus  concludes  the  story  itself  with  Brer  Buzzard 
observation  that  "I  know'd  de  Lord  'uz  gwine  ter  pervide." 

Instead  of  that  emphasis  on  Providence,  Taylor's  introduction--like  t 
concluding  moral  of  an  Aesopic  fable--points  out  the  danger  of  a young  man 
reckless  and  impatient  actions.  In  his  impromptu  recording,  Taylor's  use 
of  Negro  dialect  displays  only  a fair  degree  of  consistency  in  diction,  an 
he  used  dialect  only  in  the  conversation  between  the  hawk  and  the  buzzard. 
But  in  the  following  introduction  and  story,  his  phrasing  is  characteristi 
cally  sharp  and  concrete. 


**  "The  Fox  and  the  Goose,"  a companion  piece  to  this  article,  appeared  ii 
the  May  1970  issue  of  NCF.  The  author  is  professor  emeritus  of  Englisl 
at  the  University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder. 
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* 

When  I came  back  from  Harvard  in  1898,  to  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 

I rode  a very  frisky  horse  across  the  Congaree  River  to  visit  the  only 
one  of  my  grandfather's  former  slaves  living  on  the  plantation  at  that 
time.  I wanted  him  to  see  this  horse,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  one  who 
had  put  me  onto  the  matter  of  riding  when  I was  a child.  When  I talked 
to  him  about  how  dangerous  the  horse  was  and  how  I liked  to  take  a 
chance,  I used  an  expression  which  he  had  used  years  before.  I said, 

"I  like  to  try  my  wings."  At  that  point,  he  broke  in  and  said  he  thought 
he  had  better  tell  me  a story  to  keep  me  from  trying  my  wings  too  much — 
a story  he  had  told  my  father  when  he  was  my  age.  It  ran  as  follows: 

One  day,  very  high  up  in  a very  clear  sky,  a buzzard  and  a hawk 
were  flying  around  in  big  circles.  As  they  flew  in  these  circles,  they 
now  and  again  came  close  to  one  another;  but  they  didn't  say  anything 
until,  at  last,  the  hawk,  who  knew  that  the  buzzard  was  just  as  much 
famished  inside  as  he  was,  got  tired  of  the  patient  way  in  which  the 
buzzard  was  flying.  An  th'  hawk  sed  to  him,  as  he  passed  him,  "Mr. 
Buzzard,  why  is  it  you  fly  'round  so  long  and  so  slow?" 

An  d'  buzzard,  he  no  say  nothin'.  On  the  tenth  time  'round  agen, 
th'  hawk  sed,  "Mr.  Buzzard,  why  is  it  that  you  fly  'round  so  long  an 
so  slow?" 

An  th'  buzzard  sed,  "I  dunno."  An  when  he  came  'round  agen,  th' 
hawk  kep  on  sayin'  to  th'  buzzard,  "Why  is  you  fly  'round  so  long  and 
so  slow?" 

An  th'  buzzard  kinder  got  pestered  at  the  hawk  talkin'  'bout  how 

he  flew  'round  so  slow,  an  th'  buzzard  sed,  "I  dunno.  I wait  on  th' 

will  er  th'  Lord.  I wait  on  th'  will  er  th'  Lord." 

An  on  the  nex  time  'round,  th'  buzzard  sed  agen  to  th'  hawk,  "I 
wait  on  th'  will  er  th'  Lord." 

An  th'  hawk,  he  got  all  het  up,  an  he  sed  to  th'  buzzard,  "I  don't 

wait  on  th'  will  er  th'  Lord;  for,  if  you  wait  on  th'  will  er  th'  Lord, 

you  gonna  go  hungry  for  a long  time.  When  I wants  something,  I goes 
and  gits  it — just  like  this."  Sed,  "You  see  that  sparrow  sittin'  down 
yonder  on  that  picket  fence?" 

An  d'  buzzard  sed,  "I  wait  on  th'  will  er  th'  Lord." 

An  d'  hawk  sed,  "Watch  me!"  An  he  foie  his  wings  tight.  An  he 
drap,  an  he  drap,  and  he  drap — just  like  er  bullet.  An  jest  as  he  got 
to  th'  sparrow  on  th'  picket  fence,  d'  sparrow  flew  off.  An  d'  hawk — 
sho  as  Gawd — run  hisself  through  with  er  picket — right  through  his  body. 
An  his  head  hang  back,  an  his  golden  claws  all  clench  up.  An  th'  win 
blowin'  through  his  feathers.  An  th'  beak  wide  open — the  beak  in  which 
th'  sparrow  was  to  have  been. 

After  a few  minutes,  the  buzzard,  he  circled  slowly  'round — lower 
an  lower.  An  lit  on  d'  picket  right  nex  to  d'  picket  dat  run  d'  hawk 
through.  An  he  began  to  peck  up  and  to  eat  up  th'  hawk — as  he  sed  to 
hisself,  over  and  over  agen,  "I  wait  on  th'  will  er  th'  Lord.  I wait 
on  th'  will  er  th'  Lord." 

* 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  but  not  probable,  that  Taylor  could  have  been 
influenced  in  some  round-about  way  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris'  published  version 
of  this  story.  Taylor's  daughter  (Mrs.  Eliza  Taylor  Shockley)  recalls  that 
her  mother  used  to  read  some  of  the  Uncle  Remus  stories  to  the  children, 
especially  the  story  about  Mr.  Rabbit  and  the  briar  patch;  but  she  does  not 
recall  having  heard  the  Uncle  Remus  story  about  Mr.  Hawk  and  Brer  Buzzard. 
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Taylor's  version  is  like  the  Harris  version  in  characters  and  action.  And 
differences  in  details  are  minor:  Taylor's  has  a picket  fence  and  a sparrow 
where  Harris'  Uncle  Remus  has  a rail  fence  and  a pullet.  The  buzzard's 
repeated  replies  are  alike  except  in  diction:  In  Taylor's  story,  the  buzzard 
says,  "I  wait  on  th'  will  er  th'  Lord";  in  Harris'  version,  Brother  Buzzard 
says,  "I'm  a-waitin'  on  de  Lord."  However,  if  Taylor  had  ever  read  the 
Harris  version,  or  even  heard  Harris  cited  as  the  teller  of  the  tale,  he 
undoubtedly  would  have  cited  Joel  Chandler  Harris'  story  as  an  analogue: 

No  teacher  ever  more  enjoyed  pointing  out  analogues  and  citing  scholarly 
books  and  articles  than  George  Coffin  Taylor.  He  was  frequently  ten  or 
twenty  or  even  fifty  years  off  as  to  date  of  publication;  but  if  he  referred 
us  graduate  students  to  a book  or  article,  we  knew  it  could  be  found  and 
that  we  had  better  consult  it.  So,  I am  willing  to  assume  that  Taylor's 
version  of  "The  Hawk  and  the  Buzzard"  came  to  him  orally  from  his  old  Negro 
friend.  In  other  words,  Taylor's  version  is  one  more  example  of  the  kind 
of  stories  which  Joel  Chandler  Harris  collected  directly  from  the  oral 
tradition  and  then  dramatized  in  his  Uncle  Remus  books. 


Some  time  after  Taylor  recorded  the  story,  he  told  me  that  he  had  given 
it  to  J.  Frank  Dobie,  and  that  "Frank  Dobie  practically  ruined  the  story 
when  he  published  it  in  one  of  his  newspaper  columns."  Unfortunately,  I 
failed  to  ask  Taylor  which  details  of  the  Dobie  version  seemed  objectionable. 
But  the  next  time  Dobie  came  to  Boulder,  I told  him  jokingly  what  Taylor 
had  said,  and  asked  him  to  record  his  version  on  tape  so  that  I could  compare 
the  two  versions  and  see  where  they  differ.  Instead  of  telling  the  story, 
Dobie  asked,  "How  did  George  tell  that  story?"  When  I retold  the  story  as 
best  I could  remember  it,  he  puffed  several  times  on  his  pipe,  and  said  in 
his  quiet,  matter-of-fact  way,  "If  that's  the  way  George  Taylor  tells  it, 
he  doesn't  know  how  to  tell  his  own  story.  I had  rather  tell  you  the  story 
of  'The  Duck  and  the  Rattlesnake.'"  And  that's  what  he  did— delightfully . 

(My  tape  of  this  version  of  Tale  Type  155,  Motif  J1172.3,  is  one  of  my  most 
prized  possessions.  ) 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  Dobie  did  not  repeat  "The  Hawk  and  the  Buzzard" 
that  evening  is  that  he  did  not  like  my  hurried  summary  of  the  story.  Anothe 
possibility  is  that  he  had  told  the  story  many  times  and  was  tired  of  it. 

As  pointed  out  to  me  in  a recent  letter  by  Allen  Maxwell,  Director  of  South- 
ern Methodist  University  Press,  the  story  "was  a favorite  on  occasions  both 
public  and  private,  often  rendered  in  response  to  request.  One  memorable 
delivery  was  at  the  Texas  Institute  of  Letters  annual  dinner  in  Dallas, 
November  11,  1949."  Maxwell  also  cited  three  published  versions.-^  In  all 
three,  Dobie  used  the  buzzard  and  its  patient  waiting  on  the  will  of  the 
Lord  as  an  expression  of  "the  tempo  of  the  land,"  which  he  contrasted  to 
the  "action-packed"  earth-dwellers  who  are  bent  on  "drilling  the  guts  out 
of  the  earth,  damming  up  rivers,  laying  pipelines  across  continents,  con- 
verting the  elements  into  bombs  to  annihilate  nations."^  In  "The  Writer 
and  His  Region"  (1950),  Dobie  used  the  hawk  to  typify  this  impatient,  fe- 
verish drive  of  mankind:  "And  the  hawk  bulleted  straight  for  the  mockingbirc 
In  TALES  OF  OLD-TIME  TEXAS,  the  bird  is  a sparrow.  After  the  hawk  calls 
the  buzzard  an  Old  Slowpoke,  "He  folded  his  wings  and  shot  through  the  air 
like  a guided  missle."  In  both  of  these  published  versions,  Dobie  abbreviati 
the  story,  omitted  dialect,  and  said  nothing  about  where  he  heard  the  story. 

However,  Dobie 's  newspaper  version,  published  in  Austin,  Texas,  AMERICAN- 
STATESMAN  for  April  10,  1955,  relates  all  the  details  in  Taylor's  recorded 
version,  employs  similar  dialect,  and  credits  the  story  to  Taylor,  Dobie 
introduced  that  newspaper  version  by  comments  on  young  automobile  drivers 
who  glare  at  red  traffic  lights  and  impatiently,  discourteously  edge  their 
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cars  into  pedestrian  cross-walks.  He  said  that  such  drivers  "are  out  of 
nature's  tempo,"  and  that  they  bring  to  mind  a story  which  George  Coffin 
Taylor  told  him  and  later  wrote  out  for  him.  In  fact,  the  version  he  added 
is  in  most  paragraphs  a word-for-word  copy  of  the  introduction  and  story 
contributed  by  Taylor  to  the  June  19,  1949,  issue  of  the  STATE  MAGAZINE,  a 
Sunday  supplement  of  a Columbia,  South  Carolina,  newspaper.  Both  versions 
even  name  the  story-teller  from  whom  Taylor  got  "The  Hawk  and  the  Buzzard." 
(This  teller's  name — Daddy  Ephraim — is  a detail  not  in  the  version  which 
Taylor  recorded  for  me  in  1949. 

So,  Dobie  in  his  1955  newspaper  column  used  a version  that  closely  par- 
allels a version  supplied  in  writing  by  Taylor;  but  why  did  Taylor  say  that 
"Frank  Dobie  practically  ruined  the  story"?  One  possible  answer  is  that 
Taylor  may  have  been  referring  to  a newspaper  version  that  is  different  from 
Dobie' s 1955  newspaper  version  described  above.  Another  possible  explana- 
tion is  that  a few  details  in  this  Dobie  newspaper  version  may  have  been 
objectionable  to  Taylor,  especially  three  differences  which  appear  near  the 
end  of  the  story:  1)  Where  the  Taylor  versions  show  the  hawk  impaled  and 
hanging  on  the  sharp  picket  fence,  the  Dobie  version  says  that  the  hawk  "is 
quiet  on  the  ground."  2)  In  the  Taylor  versions,  the  buzzard  circles  down 
and  balances  on  the  picket  next  to  the  impaled  hawk;  in  the  Dobie  version, 
the  buzzard  settles  on  the  ground  next  to  the  dead  hawk.  3)  The  third  dif- 
ference involves  one  of  Dobie 's  few  additions — an  addition  to  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  story.  Taylor's  recorded  and  published  versions  say  that  the 
buzzard  simply  repeats  over  and  over,  "I  wait  on  de  will  o'  de  Lord";  but 
the  Dobie  newspaper  version  adds,  "lak  he  was  aksing  de  blessing."  This 
addition  about  the  blessing  may  possibly  have  seemed  incongruous  to  Taylor. 

However,  Taylor's  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  Dobie  version,  and  Dobie 's 
saying  that  "George  Taylor  doesn't  know  how  to  tell  his  own  story"  are  not 
so  important  as  the  fact  that  they  disagreed.  Their  differences  of  opinion 
about  how  to  tell  this  simple  story  are  good  examples  of  how  the  storyteller's 
purpose,  emphasis,  and  literary  taste  will  almost  inevitably  produce  varia- 
tions in  at  least  diction,  figures  of  speech,  and  characters.  So,  in  both 
the  oral  and  written  traditions,  not  all  variation  results  from  illiteracy, 
ignorance,  or  misunderstandings.  Some  deliberate  and  purposeful  changes 
occur  in  the  folk  process— especially  when  stories  circulate  among  literate 
as  well  as  among  illiterate  story-tellers. 

NOTES 

1.  NIGHTS  WITH  UNCLE  REMUS:  MYTHS  AND  LEGENDS  OF  THE  OLD  PLANTATION 
(Boston,  1883),  pp.  362-365;  reprinted  in  THE  COMPLETE  TALES  OF  UNCLE  REMUS, 
compiled  by  Richard  Chase  (Boston,  1955),  pp.  378-380. 

2.  A version  of  the  same  Tale  Type  155  is  No.  49  in  Joel  Chandler  Harris' 
WIGHTS  WITH  UNCLE  REMUS— the  story  of  "Brother  Wolf  Still  in  Trouble."  See 
Antti  Aarne  and  Stith  Thompson,  THE  TYPES  OF  THE  FOLKTALE,  Second  Revision, 
(Helsinki:  Folk  Fellows  Communications,  No.  184,  1964),  p.  56. 

3.  "The  Writer  and  His  Region,"  SOUTHWEST  REVIEW,  XXXV  (Spring,  1950), 
81-87;  the  Introduction  to  TALES  OF  OLD-TIME  TEXAS  (Boston,  1955),  pp.  x-xi; 
"De  Hawk,  Buzzard  Shows  Patience  Pays,"  Austin  (Texas)  AMERICAN-STATESMAN, 
April  10,  1955,  p.  14. 

4.  TALES  OF  OLD-TIME  TEXAS,  p.  x. 

5.  Dr.  Taylor's  introduction  to  his  contribution  in  the  STATE  MAGAZINE 
(Columbia,  South  Carolina,  June  19,  1949,  p.  6)  contains  several  other  details 
that  he  omitted  when  he  recorded  the  story  in  Boulder:  his  learning  to  box 

at  Harvard,  his  studies  of  Shakespeare  under  Kittredge,  asking  Daddy  Ephraim 
about  his  children,  and  their  sitting  on  the  log  of  a dead  pine  while  Daddy 
Ephraim  told  the  story. 
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IRISH  CUSTOMS  AND  BELIEFS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
by  Gwyneth  Duncan 


Much  of  the  folklore  in  North  Carolina  has  its  roots  in  British 
and  European  folklore,  brought  over  by  the  original  settlers  and  by 
those  who  continued  to  come  to  North  Carolina  over  the  years.  Nor  has 
the  flow  stopped.  This  paper  deals  with  material  collected  from  Mrs. 
Bridget  Van  Steen,  an  Irishwoman  now  living  in  Winston-Salem.  Mrs. 

Van  Steen  was  born  and  raised  in  County  Mayo  and  taught  school  in  County 
Clare.  She  takes  a great  interest  in  the  folklore  of  her  country,  al- 
though she  disclaims  any  belief  in  the  superstitions. 

In  this  paper,  I have  chosen  to  deal  with  two  main  types  of  customs 
and  beliefs:  those  tied  to  the  calendar  and  those  relating  to  "the 
luck."  There  is,  of  course,  an  overlap  in  these  two  categories,  since 
there  are  several  "luck"  customs  which  are  tied  to  a certain  day  of  the 
year.  These  will  be  included  under  the  calendar  customs  and  beliefs. 

At  the  beginning  (or  end)  of  the  year  are  the  Christmas-New  Year's- 
Epiphany  holidays. 

Mrs.  Van  Steen:  "You  could  not  go  to  anybody's  house  on  Christmas 
Eve  or  Christmas  day.  They  would  consider  it  extremely  bad  taste.  And 
another  custom — New  Year's  Day— a woman  cannot  go  anywhere  on  New  Year's 
Day.  We  know  of  some  farmers  who  took  out  their  shotguns  and  said, 

'Don't  come  any  nearer.'  You  can't  go  anywhere. 

"There's  a custom  in  my  own  home  where  I was  born  that  they  still  do. 
My  brother  is  dark-haired.  He's  the  only  one  in  the  family  who  is 
dark-haired.  We  were  all  blonde.  Every  New  Year's  morning  before  it  got 
light — which  might  be  about  six  o'clock;  it  doesn't  get  light  there  till 
real  late  in  the  wintertime — my  mother  would  call  him.  He  would  get  up, 
he  would  get  dressed  in  his  best  Sunday  suit  and  have  his  shoes  all 
polished  like  you  never  saw  and  he  would  go  out  the  front  door.  He 
would  open  that  big  oak  front  door  and  he'd  walk  down — we  have  a drive- 
way and  we  have  two  double  gates  and  he'd  open  that  driveway  gate  back 
and  he'd  go  through  the  gateway.  He'd  come  back  and  he'd  close  the  gate 


**  Last  year  the  author  (1133  Pinebluff  Road,  Winston-Salem  27103) 
wrote  a first  draft  of  this  paper  at  UNC-CH  in  a course  "Intro- 
duction to  Folklore"  taught  by  Professor  Charles  Gordon  Zug,III 
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and  come  back  in  the  front  door  and  he'd  close  the  door.  He  brought  in 
the  luck  for  the  year.  He'd  go  back  to  bed.  You  know,  he  had  to  do 
that?  My  mother  would  have  died  if  he  didn't  do  that  every  single  New 
Year's  Day.  And  I don't  know  if  they  still  do  that.  He's  still  living 
at  home,  he  didn't  get  married.  He's  the  only  one  in  the  family  who 
hasn't  married." 

This  "first-foot"  custom  is  found  in  Scotland  as  well.  F.  Marion 
McNeill  in  THE  SILVER  BOUGH  (Glasgow,  1861,  pp.  104-05)  describes  the 
custom  there  thus:  "The  appearance  of  the  first-foot  is  held  to  in- 
dicate the  character  of  the  luck  that  will  attend  the  household 
throughout  the  year,  and  it  is  a matter  of  concern  that  he  or  she  should 
be  ...  well-favoured.  A well-set-up  dark  man  ...  is  the  most  popular 
first-foot,  and  next  to  him  a comely,  fair  woman.  The  actual  colouring 
is,  however,  a matter  of  secondary  importance.  Fair  heads,  brown 
heads,  black  heads,  red  heads— each  and  all  are  popular  here  and  un- 
popular there.  ...  In  some  districts  women  are  unwelcome." 

In  North  Carolina,  the  desired  coloring  also  varies,  although  women 
seem  generally  unpopular.  THE  FRANK  C.  BROWN  COLLECTION  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  FOLKLORE  (VI,  518)  lists  these  versions: 

"It  is  good  luck  for  a black-headed  man  to  visit  on  New  Year's  Day." 

"To  insure  good  luck  throughout  the  year,  let  a man  with  red  hair 
be  the  first  to  enter  the  house  on  New  Year's  Day.  If  a man  with  red 
hair  cannot  be  obtained,  any  man  will  do — even  a boy  is  better  than 
someone  of  the  other  sex." 

"If  a woman  comes  to  see  you  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  before 
a man,  you  will  have  bad  luck." 

It  is  also  lucky  to  receive  money  on  New  Year's  Day,  for  this  in- 
dicates that  one  will  continue  to  receive  money  throughout  the  year. 

(BROWN  COLLECTION,  VI,  449). 

Mrs.  Van  Steen:  "But  on  New  Year's  Day,  we  had  another  custom. 

My  father  would  sit  at  the  top  of  the  table  and  just  before  we  all  sat 
down  to  eat,  he  would  sit  there  and  we  would  have  to  go  one  after 
another  and  say,  'My  New  Year's  gift  on  you.'  That  was  the  exact  words. 
And  he  would  give  us  a silver  piece.  And  I do  remember  the  time  he 
ran  out  of  silver  and  there  was  none  left  for  me  somehow.  . . . There 
was  a great  big  fruitcake  sitting  there  and  he  cut  me  a slice  of  fruit- 
cake and  give  it  to  me.  I was  so  mad  because  I didn't  get  my  silver 
piece.  . . . 

"After  Christmas  they  have  a day  which  they  call  the  Day  of 
Wren.  . . . They  have  a custom  that  they  have  a wren,  a little  bird,  and 
they  put  it  in  a box,  I've  never  known  why.  And  they  go  around,  like 
our  kids  go  around  for  Halloween,  trick-or-treating.  . . . And  the 
people  give  them  money,  never  anything  else.  And  it's  got  to  be  silver, 
no  matter  how  small  it  is.  And  the  kids  go  around  and  they  call  it  the 
Day  of  the  Wren,  . . . and  it's  a big  deal  for  the  kids  the  day  after 
Christmas . " 

In  the  druidical  religion,  the  wren  was  a sacred  bird,  the  king  of 
birds  (Charles  Hardwick,  TRADITIONS,  SUPERSTITIONS,  AND  FOLK-LORE, 
Manchester,  1872,  p.  246).  With  the  advent  of  Christianity,  the  custom 
of  hunting  and  killing  the  wren  arose  in  opposition  to  the  older 
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superstition  (William  Henderson,  FOLK  LORE  OF  THE  NORTHERN  COUNTIES  OF 
ENGLAND  AND  THE  BORDERS,  London,  1866,  p.  93).  Consequently,  there 
exist  two  attitudes  toward  the  wren.  One  is  embodied  in  the  Cornish 
rhyme , 


Who  hurts  the  robin  or  the  wren 

Will  never  prosper,  sea  or  land.  (Henderson,  p.  92.) 

The  other  is  the  St.  Stephen's  Day  custom: 

At  Christmastide , boys  are  accustomed  in  Essex  to  kill 
Wrens  and  carry  them  about  in  furzebushes,  from  house 
to  house,  asking  a present  in  these  words: 

The  wren,  the  wren,  the  king  of  the  birds, 

St.  Stephen's  Day  was  killed  in  the  furze; 

Although  he  be  little,  his  honour  is  great, 

And  so,  good  people,  pray  give  us  a treat. 

. . . And  after  making  a circuit,  and  collecting  what 
money  they  can,  the  boys  lay  the  wren  on  a bier  and  bury 
it.  The  same  usage  has  prevailed  in  Ireland  and  France. 
(Henderson,  p.  93.) 

Shrove  Tuesday  also  has  an  interesting  custom: 

Mrs.  Van  Steen:  "On  Shrove  Tuesday,  which  is  the  day  before  Lent, 
they  have  a ceremony  there,  that  they  get  all  the  single  girls.  They 
have  ceremonies,  you  know,  at  the  crossroads  in  the  country.  And  they 
get  all  these  single  girls  and  they  sprinkle  salt  on  them  on  Shrove 
Tuesday  and  the  old  idea  was  that  they  would  stay  fresh  till  the  next 
year  because  you  can't  get  married  in  Lent.  And  they  were  always  too  busy 
to  get  married  in  the  summer.  Lengthen  came  summer.  And  right  after 
summer,  they  had  harvest,  you  know,  in  autumn,  and  then  you  went  into 
Advent.  So  between  Advent,  which  ended  on  Christmas,  and  Lent,  which 
started  in  February,  they  had  to  try  and  get  married." 

Good  Friday  also  has  its  traditions: 

Mrs.  Van  Steen:  "Well  first  of  all,  the  farmers  have  all  their 
crops  sown  by  Good  Friday.  That  is  a superstition.  They  have  every- 
thing sown  by  Good  Friday.  And  that's  kind  of  late  enough.  . . . 

"But  Good  Friday,  now,  in  Ireland,  the  superstition  is,  you  cannot 
turn  a wheel  on  Good  Friday.  Everybody  walks  everywhere.  There  is 
no  work  done.  You  go  to  church  all  day  and  when  we  were  kids,  you  just 
got  tea — black  tea  and  a piece,  a crust  of  bread,  and  that's  all  you  got 
to  eat  that  day.  . . . They  have  an  old  custom  and  a very  strict  tradi- 
tion that  you  cannot  turn  a wheel  on  Good  Friday.  So  they  don't  do 
anything — of  course,  they  go  to  church,  mostly." 

There  are  many  customs  in  North  Carolina  concerning  planting  on 
Good  Friday.  Some  are: 

"If  you  plow  on  Good  Friday,  the  ground  will  bleed."  (Brown,  VII, 
501.) 

"If  you  plant  potatoes  on  Saturday  after  Good  Friday,  they  will  rot. 
This  day  is  called  Rot  Saturday."  (Brown,  VII,  536.) 

On  the  other  hand,  many  recommend  planting  on  Good  Friday: 
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"Seeds  planted  on  Good  Friday  will  produce  better  results  than  if 
planted  at  any  other  time." 

"Plant  a garden  on  Good  Friday,  and  it  will  be  thrifty."  (Brown, 

VII,  508.) 

May  Day,  like  New  Year's  Day,  is  a time  for  insuring  the  luck  for 
the  following  year. 

Mrs.  Van  Steen:  "May  Day  in  Ireland  is  an  extremely  superstitious 
day.  You  can't  sweep  the  floor  or  put  anything  outside  the  door.  If 
you  were  sweeping  out  and  you  swept  some  dust  or  dirt  or  something, 
because  you  sweep  out  the  luck  out  of  the  house.  Everything  is  involved 
in  the  luck.  And  you  cannot  give  anybody  a glass  of  milk,  of  course, 
or  anything  of  that  nature,  on  May  Day  because  you'd  give  the  luck.  . . . 

"We  heard  stories  when  we  were  kids,  you  know,  that  if  a man's  cows 
had  a lot  of  butter  and  they  could  churn  very  often,  they  would  take  a 
sheet.  Early  on  May  Day  they  would  take  a sheet.  The  farmer,  if  he 
had  something  in  for  that  farmer,  if  he  knew  that  guy  was  really 
getting  a lot  of  butter  and  he  was  doing  all  right,  he'd  take  a big 
sheet  and  he'd  tie  it  onto  his  shoulders  and  he'd  walk  up  to  the  middle 
of  that  field  when  the  dew  was  on  the  grass  and  he'd  drag  this  sheet 
behind  him.  And  this  would  give  him  some  butter  for  the  year,  supposedly, 
for  his  own  land.  They  still  do  this." 

In  his  CURIOSITIES  OF  INDO-EUROPEAN  TRADITION  AND  FOLK-LORE,  Walter 
Kelly  says:  "The  Aryan  idea,  that  the  rain  clouds  were  cows,  has  been 
well  preserved  among  the  northern  nations.  ...  It  is  a very  common 
opinion  that  rain  and  dew,  the  milk  of  the  heavenly  cows,  are  capable 
of  increasing  the  milk  of  the  earthly  cows;  hence  a dewy  May  morning  is 
welcomed  as  giving  promise  of  a good  dairy  year."  (Hardwick,  p.  94). 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  rationale  behind  this  custom  is  that  a 
farmer,  by  stealing  his  neighbor's  dew,  will  increase  his  own  dairy 
yield. 

Mrs.  Van  Steen:  "Also  the  girls  get  up  on  May  Day  and  wash  their 
faces  in  the  dew.  That's  supposed  to  be  quite  a thing." 

This  a widespread  custom.  These  versions  are  from  North  Carolina: 

"If  you  wash  your  face  in  dew  before  sunrise  on  May  Day,  you  will 
be  beautiful."  (Brown,  VI,  102.) 

"If  one  will  go  out  early  in  the  morning  on  the  first  day  of  May, 
and  wash  his  face  in  the  dew  it  will  take  off  freckles."  (Brown,  VI, 

196.) 


Mrs.  Van  Steen  also  describes  another  custom  which  occurs  as  the 
crops  begin  to  come  up: 

Mrs.  Van  Steen:  "Well,  when  the  crops  then  start  coming  up,  that 
might  be  May,  thereabouts,  they  have  this  day.  And  they'll  burn  this 
bonfire  with  turf  and  peat  and  wood  and  I don't  know  what  all,  but  they 

[do  have  peat  in  it,  because  the  peat  makes  coals,  you  know,  when  it 
burns  down.  And  when  the  coals  are  just  glowing,  they  take  a coal  and 
they  throw  it  into  each  field  where  they  have  crops  sown.  And  this 
supposedly  takes  care  of  the  crops.  You  know,  gives  them  a good  crop. 
Now  that's  a custom.  That's  the  bonfires,  and  they  do  that  even  to  this 
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day.  I've  seen  that  myself  many  a time.  ..." 

Interviewer:  "You  mentioned  St.  John's  Day." 

Mrs.  Van  Steen:  "Yes,  and  I feel  that  that's  in  June,  but  it  must 
be  very  early  in  June,  because  it's  just  as  the  crops  are  coming  up. 

So  it  might  be  in  May.  There's  also  a day — and  I don't  know  if  it's  St. 
John's  Day — in  the  fall,  too,  when  they  do  that." 

Interviewer:  "There  is  St.  John  the  Baptist's  on  Midsummer's 

Day." 


Mrs.  Van  Steen:  "Yes,  but  it's  not  that  late.  Because  the  crops 
are  just  starting  to  grow,  and  this  is  the  tradition,  that  they  put  the 
coals  in  the  fields,  you  know." 

I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  bonfires  she  describes  are  the  May 

Day  bonfires  and  that  she  may  have  confused  them  with  the  St.  John's  Day 

or  Midsummer's  Day  bonfires.  Crops  planted  before  Good  Friday  would  be 
beginning  to  come  up  on  the  first  of  May.  This  custom  is  a survival  of 
ancient  druidical  tradition,  in  which  the  bonfires  were  a part  of  a 
ceremony  seeking  a blessing  for  the  coming  year,  especially  for  crops 
and  cattle.  The  fire  was  sacred  and  was  rekindled  each  May  Day  for  the 
entire  community.  (McNeill,  p.  55ff.) 

Halloween  is,  of  course,  a night  of  evil  spirits,  especially  the 
pookas . 

Mrs.  Van  Steen:  "Well,  then,  you  have  . . . the  pookas.  They're 

the  malicious  fairies.  There's  an  old  saying  that  if  you  have  to  go  out 

between  twelve  o'clock  midnight  and  three  A.M.  and  look  over  your  left 
shoulder  and  you'll  see  these  pookas,  you  know,  and  they  always  take  the 
form  of  an  animal.  And  that  supposedly  comes  from  puck,  you  know, 

goat.  And  they'll  take  the  form  of  a dog,  or  a horse,  or  a donkey,  or 

something  of  this  nature,  and  they  are  evil.  . . . 

"Now  Halloween,  of  course,  is  the  time  for  the  pookas.  We  were  always 
taught  when  we  were  kids  that  you  could  never  eat  blackberries  after 
Halloween.  You  know,  there's  an  awful  lot  of  blackberries  in  those 
countries,  and  we  would  pick  them  in  the  autumn,  'round  about  the  har- 
vest time.  We  would  pick  buckets  and  buckets  of  blackberries  and  make 
jam.  But  you  could  never  eat  them  after  Halloween.  The  story  was  that 
the  pookas  spit  on  them  on  Halloween.  . . . And  so  you  would  never  eat  a 

blackberry,  because  you  would  be  frightened  of  the  pookas.  . . . 

"They  make  a porridge  there  that  they  call  stir-a-bout.  . . . I've 
seen  them  take  these  dishes  of  porridge  and  milk  and  put  them  outside  the 
door  on  Halloween  for  the  pookas.  That  is  kind  of  a superstition  that 
they  have,  that  the  pookas  will  come  and  eat  it.  They  try  to  keep  well 
in,  in  other  words,  with  the  pookas." 

New  Year's  Day  and  May  Day  are  not  the  only  times  to  be  careful 
about  the  luck.  Many  customs  and  beliefs  are  aimed  at  keeping  on  good 
terms  with  the  little  people.  For  this  reason,  no  one  will  ever  meddle 
with  anything  sacred  to  the  fairies.  Take,  for  example,  the  whitethorn, 
which  is  especially  sacred  to  the  good  folk,  as  they  may  use  a thorn 
tree  as  a trysting-place.  (Hardwick,  p.  92.) 
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Mrs.  Van  Steen:  "The  whitethorn  has  a beautiful  fragrant  bloom, 
but  I had  a terrible  time  one  time  when  I was  a child.  I pulled  this 
whitethorn  branch — it  smelled  so  very  sweet  and  fragrant  and  I brought 
it  into  the  house  and  my  mother  nearly  died.  She  said,  'You  must  never 
bring  this  whitethorn  into  the  house  because  it's  a sign  somebody's 
going  to  die.'  And  she  was  so  upset,  and  I had  to  take  it  back  out  again." 

This  respect  for  the  fairies  extends  into  building  customs. 

Mrs.  Van  Steen:  "The  people  are  very  superstitious  about  building. 

For  instance,  nobody  would  ever  build  to  the  west.  There  is  a supersti- 
tion about  'to  the  west.'  I don't  know,  it's  supposedly  just  bad  luck, 
it's  the  thing  it  is.  But  if  you  should  happen  to  build  a house  which 
might  sit  on  a fairy  path,  for  instance,  you  are  definitely  going  to 
have  trouble.  You'll  have  all  kind  of  misfortune.  And  you  will  have  to, 
you  know,  either  have  to  leave  the  house,  or  change  it  around,  or  do 
something  because  they  have  authenticated  all  these  cases  supposedly 
where  the  cattle  died  and  the  sheep  died  and  they  had  no  luck  and  they 
were  ill." 

Several  customs  have  to  do  with  women  and  the  luck. 

Mrs.  Van  Steen:  "A  red-haired  woman  is  extremely  bad  luck.  A 
fair-haired  woman  is  a little  better,  but  is  still  pretty  bad  luck.  My 
mother  was  flaxen-haired,  and  when  she  got  married,  she  came  to  live  there 
at  my  father's  farm.  And  she  was  very  fair-haired  and  she  wore  her  hair 
around  her  head  in  braids.  There  was  an  old  man  who  lived  there, 

Johnnie  Nyland  was  his  name,  and  he  would  everytime  he  met  her,  he  had 
an  old  blackthorn  stick,  you  know,  and  he  would  walk  along  and  see  her 
coming  and  he  would  put  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the  road  and  he  would 
turn  like  this  till  she  passed  by.  And  he  lived  there  for  ten  years 
after  she  got  married  and  she  never  once  met  him  that  he  didn't  do 
this.  . . . 

"My  mother  complained  to  her  mogher-in-law  about  Johnnie  Nyland.  She 
said,  'Who  is  that  man  who  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross?'  she  said, 

'I'm  not  evil.'  And  my  grandmother  said,  'Well,  troth,  and  what  do  you 
expect  when  he  meets  a fair-haired  woman  first  thing  in  the  morning? ' . . . 

"When  they  were  going  to  the  fair,  you  know,  if  they  met  a woman, 
they'd  turn  back  because  they  knew  they  couldn't  sell  their  cattle,  this 
was  what  they  believed,  or  have  any  luck  that  day." 

This  last  belief  is  reflected  in  a New  England  saying:  "If  the 
first  object  you  meet  when  you  start  on  a journey  is  a woman  or  a cat, 
you  will  have  bad  luck  before  you  return"  (Clifton  Johnson,  WHAT  THEY 
SAY  IN  NEW  EN3LAND,  New  York  and  London,  1963,  p.  60).  A North  Carolina 
version  is  "In  starting  on  a business  trip,  if  the  first  person  you  see 
after  leaving  home  is  a woman,  your  trip  will  be  a failure"  (Brown,  VI, 
445). 

Beliefs  and  customs  such  as  these,  still  widespread  in  Ireland,  are 
also  strong  in  North  Carolina,  Many  Irish,  Scottish,  and  English  beliefs 
have  been  collected  here  in  such  works  as  the  FRANK  C.  BROWN  COLLECTION  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  persistence  of  the 
beliefs  that  have  been  transplanted  to  North  Carolina  and  also  to  compare 
the  North  Carolina  versions  with  the  versions  which  are  still  current  in 
the  original  country,  and  which  are  still  being  carried  to  North  Carolina 
by  such  people  as  Mrs.  Van  Steen. 
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NOTES  ON  NEGRO  FOLK  SPEECH 
by  James  E.  Spears 

Negro  folk  speech  in  the  South  possesses  certain  features  which  are 
in  contrast  with  Negro  speech  in  other  geographical  areas  of  the  country 
as  well  as  with  General  and  Highland  Southern  dialects  of  the  whites. 

From  a linguistic  point  of  view  this  fact  may  be  attributable  to 
various  reasons.  First  of  all,  Negro  folk  speech  is  not  based  upon  writ- 
ten language  as  such.  For  several  hundred  years  now  Negro  speakers  in 
the  South  have  been  speaking  a language  which  they  have  rarely  if  ever 
seen  or  recognized  in  print.  In  essence,  the  Negro  folk  speaker  has  acted 
with  reference  to  reading  and  writing  as  in  a preliterate  society.  In 
this  event,  it  is  quite  natural  that  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  linguistic 
mutations  are  liable  to  occur  in  speech.  Indeed,  linguistic  mutations 
evolve  in  regional  and  social  dialects  of  all  speakers. 

Secondly,  the  fact  should  be  considered  that  Negro  folk  speech  shares 
many  similarities  to  native  African  languages  from  which  it  has  drawn. 
Language  scholars  are  now  trying  to  account  for  tone,  nasality,  intonation, 
and  other  characteristics  of  the  Negro  dialect  peculiar  to  American  English. 
When  the  first  African  speakers  began  speaking  American  English,  a number 
of  linguistic  accommodations  necessarily  occurred.  Fossilized  speech  forms 
have  been  passed  down  from  speaker  to  speaker  in  the  oral  language  of  the 
Negro  folk  speaker.  For  instance,  the  Germanic  191  and  l$l  are  found  in 
no  derivative  African  languages  (with  the  exception  of  Afrikaans);  there- 
fore, Negro  speakers  who  could  not  natively  make  these  sounds  substituted 
their  own  / d / , / t / and  /y/  sounds.  Since  education  did  not  follow  among 
Negro  speakers,  we  are  able  to  observe  remnant  and  traditional  African 
substitution  phones  and  phonemes  in  Negro  speech. 

This  limited  article  proposes  to  treat  various  salient  aspects  of 
the  regional  and  social  dialects  of  Southern  Negro  folk  speech.  Examples 
are  random  and,  of  course,  not  exhaustive.  Since  the  linguistic  approach 
has  been  used  insofar  as  possible  in  gathering  the  corpus,  the  same  method 
will  be  used  in  reporting  it. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  divide  the  material  into  three  categories: 
vocabulary,  phonology  and  phonological  processes,  and  categories:  vocab- 
ulary, phonology  and  phonological  processes,  and  grammar.  In  some  cases 
the  line  of  distinction  may  be  blurred  or  ambiguous,  and  inclusion  of  an 
item  within  a particular  category  is  arbitrary. 

-n, - 

Other  recent  articles  by  the  author,  assistant  professor  of  English  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee  at  Martin,  have  appeared  in  MISSISSIPPI 
FOLKLORE  REGISTER  and  SOUTHERN  FOLKLORE  QUARTERLY. 
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VOCABULARY 


Auntie  /an:ti/:  both  the  adjectival  and  the  address  form  of  aunt . 

Avalanche : a commonly  substituted  word  for  ambulance . 

Boss  man:  a redundant  term  used  as  address  and  reference  to  a white  man 
in  position  of  authority. 

Captain  /kaep:  n/:  an  epithet  for  any  white  man  of  authority.  As  a greet- 
ing, it  denotes  respect. 

Chains  of  life:  a corruption  of  "change  of  life"  or  menopause. 

Five,  i.e.,  "give  me  five":  a greeting,  inviting  a handshake. 

Mister  /mlst:a/:  this  epithet  is  used  before  names  of  white  children 

(males)  from  about  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age,  as  well  as  young  men 
and  adults,  of  course. 

Much  obliged  /macabladj/:  thank  you.  The  form  is  also  used  in  some  other 
American  dialects. 

Ta  ta  / ta:  ta:/:  "good-bye"  in  baby  talk  only.  Young  children  are  taught 
by  their  mothers  to  say  "ta  ta"  and  to  wave  good-bye.  This  redupli- 
cative form  may  be  an  African  survival. 

Simons : Substitution  word  for  salmon. 

Straw  boss:  a field  boss  of  less  significance  than  a rider.  Unlike  the 
rider,  the  straw  boss  does  not  ride  a horse,  but  merely  stays  on 
foot  with  the  field  crew. 

Tooth  dentist : this  redundant  form  reminds  one  of  such  forms  as  "widow 
woman"  in  some  class  dialects  of  American  English. 

Yard  child  / jad  Eal/:  term  used  to  refer  to  a Negro  child  of  miscengenated 
ancestry,  with  particular  reference  to  one  who  belongs  to  the  land- 
owner  or  overseer. 

Solid  quarter : a 25q  piece. 

God  mother:  a midwife. 

Mannish:  a young  Negro  adolescent  who  acts  with  adolescent  behavior  is 
almost  constantly,  and  oftentimes  good-naturedly,  admonished  not  to 
act  too  "mannish,"  i.e.,  as  if  he  were  grown  or  mature.  The  term 
has  repetitive  and  prolific  use  in  Negro  folk  society. 

PHONOLOGY 

One  of  the  most  obvious  phonological  processes  in  Negro  folk  speech 
is  "r"  dropping  in  medial  and  final  positions.  The  words  which  follow 
are  illustrative:  /sotnin/,  shortening;  /powk  Saps/,  pork  chops;  /omz/ 
or  /amz/,  arms;  /bada/,  butter;  /brada/,  brother/;  / rusta/,  rooster; 

/gae:it/,  Garrett  (snuff);  /kon  breyd/ , corn  bread. 

In  some  words  / j / palatalization  occurs  as  /r/  substitution  in  final 
position:  /fa:je/,  fire;  /la:ja/,  liar;  /ta:ja/,  tire.  Palatalization 

also  occurs  when  a voiceless  interdental  fricative  is  followed  by  the 
voiced  linguopalatal  glide  / j / . Thus  in  a sentence  such  as  "Take  it  with 
you"  we  are  likely  to  hear  /tek+it+wlcja/ . 

Metathesis  occurs  frequently,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  words 
/plaesklt/,  plastic  and  /aeks/,  ask,  which  is  curiously  enough  the  M.E. 
form  of  about  1200  before  metathesis  made  it  ask. 

Epenthesis  occurs  in  the  word  umbrella  which  is  pronounced  /amb:arala/ 
in  Negro  folk  speech.  Occasionally  the  /b/  phoneme  is  dropped  and  epenthesis 
with  the  schwa  occurs  alone. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Negro  folk  speaker  seems  unable  to  articulate 
the  voiced  interdental  fricative  /A/  and  the  voiceless  interdental  fricative 
l&l . He  thus  makes  substitutions.  If  the  fricative  appears  in  final 
position,  it  is  normally  changed  to  the  voiceless  alveolar  stop  / t/ . 
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Ex.,  "She  is  with  child"  becomes  /siy+lz+wlt+co-l/ . The  dropping  of  the 
final  phonemes  / d/  and  / t/  occurs  in  Negro  folk  speech  as  it  does  in 
various  other  dialects  of  American  English. 

The  voiced  alveolar  stop  normally  substitutes  for  the  / or  /#/ 
when  they  appear  in  initial  word  position:  the  store,  /dastow/. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  / d/  and  / t/  dropping  occurs  in  final  positioned 
cases:  /kowl/,  cold;  /wes  mlmfls/.  West  Memphis. 

The  /r/  phoneme  is  a bugaboo  in  Negro  folk  speech  just  as  it  is  in 
various  other  dialects  of  American  English.  In  isolation  form  in  Negro 
folk  speech,  it  takes  on  both  epenthesis  and  epithesis  coloring:  /arasiy /, 
RC  (cola).  Occasionally  the  schwa  is  substituted  for  it,  however,  as  in 
the  case  of  kerosene  /keyasiyn/. 

Consonant  shifting  is  also  a feature  of  Negro  folk  speech.  It  occurs 
especially  with  / g/  sounds;  groceries  becomes  /drowsrlz/,  and  grape  soda 
becomes  /dreyp/  soda. 

Several  phonological  processes  are  illustrated  in  the  two  following 
words  which  are  generally  pronounced  as  transcribed:  /saed:di/,  Saturday; 
/jlstldi:/,  yesterday. 

Last  of  all,  nasal  sound  shifting  is  also  evidenced  frequently.  Nutmeg 
may  be  pronounced  / nat  neyg / and  telephone  as  /tElafown/. 

GRAMMAR 

Morphology 

Syllable  prefix  dropping  occurs  in  words  such  as  bologna  pronounced 
as  /loni/  and  attention  pronounced  /teyncan/. 

Characteristic  of  Negro  folk  speech  is  the  almost  constant  pluralizing 
of  the  already  mutated  plurals  in  English.  The  following  chart  best  illus- 
trated the  point: 


Word 

Negro  Folk  Speech 
singular 

Negro  Folk  Speech 
plural 

foot 

/fut/ 

/fvts/,  /futsiz/, 

/fiyts/j  or  /fiyts £2/ 

tooth 

/tuf/ 

/tufs/,  /tiyfs/,  /tiyfirz/ 

man 

/maein / 

/maeinz/,  /mlnz/ 

goose 

/gus/ 

/ gusiz/ , / giysiz/ 

cat 

/kaet / 

/kaetsiz/,  /kaets/ 

child 

Itall 

/£lranz/  or  /cllanz/ 

mouse 

/maws/ 

/mttsiz/,  /mawsirz/ 

woman 

/wowman/ 

/womanz/,  /wlmlnz/ 

The  above  forms  remind  one  of  the  /-iz / allomorph  used  to  form  the 
plural  in  some  class  dialects  of  American  English.  It  is  attached  after 
the  voiceless  alveolar  stop.  Examples  are  posts,  /powstiz/ ; desks,  /deskiz/: 
folks,  /fowksiz/ ; and  tests,  /ttstiz/. 

With  reference  to  the  verb  paradigm  in  Negro  folk  speech,  it  may 
generally  be  said  that  one  form  of  the  "to  be"  verb  is  used  for  all  persons, 
that  is,  from  each  tense.  Thus  we  hear  conjugations  like:  I is,  you  is, 
etc.,  and  I was,  you  was,  etc.  Occasionally  the  person-number  verb  position: 
are  shifted,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  following:  I goes,  you 
goes,  he  go,  etc.  Other  verbs  are  likewise  patterned  similar  to  the  above. 

Verb  formation  by  analogy  produces  copious  verbs  in  Negro  folk  speech. 
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The  / - d/  allomorph  is  especially  profuse  in  verbs  such  as  seed  (past  tense 
of  see),  swimmed , kepted,  and  many  more. 

One  verb  which  deserves  special  mention  is  the  jlo  paradigm.  It  hardly 
ever  contains  the  form  does . but  rather  do 1 s /duz/,  as  in  When  I do's. 

Though  this  is  not  a verbal  contraction,  it  may  appear  in  such  an  example 
as  I' s , the  contraction  for  I is . 

The  verb  gwine  /gwAn/  (going)  is  heard  very  often  among  all  age  groups 
of  Negro  folk  speakers. 

Pronoun  paradigms  in  Negro  folk  speech  show  grammatical  shifting,  but 
the  most  obvious  pronoun  usage,  with  the  exception  of  incorrect  objective 
case,  occurs  with  the  possessive.  Nominative  case  pronouns  appear  in 
possessive  territory,  especially  in  third  person.  An  example  would  be 
they  houses . Mine 1 s is  another  irregularly  used  pronoun;  it  is  patterned 
by  analogy  after  noun  possessives,  of  course. 

GRAMMAR 

Syntax 

A real  singularity  of  Negro  sentence  structure  is  frequent  and  almost 
consistent  omission  of  the  auxilliary  and  "to  be"  verbs  from  the  construction. 
He  sweet  and  She  gone  to  town  are  illustrative  sentences. 

Though  relative  clauses  are  copious  in  Negro  folk  speech,  relative 
pronouns  are  seldom  used. 

Ain' t and  can' t as  negation  markers  are  relied  on  quite  heavily. 

The  prepositional  phrase  is  preponderant  in  Negro  folk  speech,  and 
it  frequently  serves  a sentence  function  in  some  contexts. 
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UNCLE  GARY 

by  Juanita  Tobin 

Smithfield,  N.  C. 


One  time  Uncle  Gary  got  "saved." 

The  next  Saturday  he  got  drunk. 

Old  Aunt  Millie  Meares,  the  rnannny  midwife, 
Said,  "Maybe  Mr.  Gary  was  mistaken." 

Not  long  after  that  Uncle  Gary  got 
To  wondering  was  he  really  saved? 

Maybe  he  was  mistaken  about  it. 

So  he  got  "saved"  again. 

Old  Aunt  Millie  Meares  said, 

"Mr.  Gary  is  like  the  man  who  died, 

Then  he  sneezed, 

Blowed  his  nose 
And  died  again, 

Said  he  wasn't  satisfied 
With  it  the  first  time." 
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THE  HOG  KILLING 
by  Jean  Rodenbough 


It  was  December  in  Rockingham  county,  and  in  the  high  hill  country  of 
the  source  waters  of  the  Mayo  River,  frost  was  heavy  that  morning  as  the 
sun  first  appeared.  Ice  was  half  an  inch  thick  on  the  water  in  the  old 
Indian  stone  pot  which  served  as  a watering  place  for  the  chickens  on  Dr. 
Robert  Jackson's  plantation.  Such  a clear,  frosty  morning  was  what  every- 
one had  been  waiting  for,  for  then  the  annual  hog  killing  could  begin.  The 
temperature  was  now  so  cold  that  all  the  animal  heat  would  leave  the  hog 
carcasses  before  night. 


All  year  long  the  hogs  grew  fat  from  distillery  slops,  kitchen  scraps, 
and  corn  from  the  banks  of  Paw  Paw  Creek.  Dr.  Jackson  penned  up  the  hogs 
tightly;  they  could  scarcely  turn  around  and  would  thus  not  wear  off  any 
fat.  Now  the  corpulent,  sluggish  beasts  grunted  in  the  cold  morning  air, 
unaware  that  the  clanging  of  iron  pots  against  the  rocky  earth  sounded 
their  death  knell. 

Dr.  Jackson  walked  around  to  spur  on  preparations.  "Here,  Jim.  You 
and  Pete  and  Tom  get  plenty  of  those  big  round  rocks  in  a hurry."  The  three 
young  blacks  scurried  off  to  find  the  big  flint  rocks  common  to  the  area, 
and  put  them  into  the  huge,  roaring  fire  nearby.  The  doctor  continued  his 
rounds,  issuing  orders.  "Fonso,  fix  that  barrel  so  it  won't  fall  and  spill 
the  water.  Bob  and  Phil,  hurry  up  with  the  water.  Dan,  keep  that  fire 
going.  Turn  the  rocks  to  keep  them  hot."  Two  men  carried  water  from  the 
spring  in  large  buckets  to  empty  into  the  barrels.  Dr.  Jackson's  rapid 
fire  directions  continued.  "Now  Sam,  if  the  rocks  are  hot  enough,  put  'em 
in,  put  'em  in'" 

! 

Steam  rose  in  great  clouds  from  the  barrels  of  water  as  the  hot  rocks 

! 

**  From  Madison,  Mrs.  Rodenbough  writes  that  the  macabre  folk  tale  recounted  1 
here  is  "supposedly  factual."  She  continues,  "The  story  is  my  revision 
of  material  collected  by  a woman  in  Madison  who  spent  her  life  compiling 
local  history  and  anecdotes.  Miss  Nancy  Watkins.  When  she  died  three 
years  ago,  I managed  to  garner  much  of  what  she  had.  Miss  Nancy  did  not 
write  coherently,  and  thus  much  of  what  she  had  compiled  never  received 
publicity — at  least  not  in  the  past  twenty  years  or  so.  But  after  going 
through  her  writings,  I believe  there  are  many  stories  worth  the  telling, 
and  this  is  one  of  them." 
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were  dropped  in  to  sizzle.  Now  it  was  time  for  the  killing. 

Slaves  struggled  to  keep  the  hogs  in  line  as  they  tugged  and  pulled 
at  the  squealing  creatures.  As  each  animal  was  stuck  with  pointed  irons  by 
those  assigned  to  kill,  the  screams  of  pain  from  the  hogs  carried  over  the 
waters  of  Paw  Paw  creek  to  the  Mayo  River. 

Impervious  to  the  animal  noises,  Dr.  Jackson  hustled  around  to  keep 
the  business  of  the  day  moving  along.  Blood-drenched  slaves  lugged  ponder- 
ous, dripping  hog  corpses  to  the  barrels  of  steaming  water  where  they  were 
thrown  in  prior  to  the  scraping  phase. 

"Sterling!  Keep  them  coming  and  strip  those  hogs  fast!"  ordered  the 
plantation  owner.  Other  slaves  shoved  stout,  seasoned  hickory  sticks 
through  the  tendons  of  the  hind  legs  of  the  hogs  and  hung  them  on  tree  limbs 
where  a final  scraping  could  make  the  animals  as  clean  as  possible.  Finally 
the  intestines,  or  chitterlings,  were  taken  out  and  put  into  large  trays 
carved  from  blocks  of  wood. 

Matt,  Sue,  and  Jennie  stood  with  their  empty  trays  waiting  to  carry 
the  "chitlin's"  over  to  a table  to  be  prepared  for  eating.  Dr.  Jackson 
approached  the  group,  looked  around  as  though  he  noticed  something  amiss 
and  asked,  "Sue,  where  is  that  Maude?  Where  is  she  with  her  tray?  We  need 
everybody  here  working!" 

"Maude,  her  baby  sick  las'  night,"  Sue  mumbled,  her  head  down.  "I 
'spect  she  had  to  tend  to  hit." 

When  the  good  doctor  heard  this,  he  snorted  in  anger.  "Sick  baby,  is 
it?  I'll  see  that  she  gets  here  and  tends  to  her  duty!"  He  headed  purpose- 
fully for  Maude's  cabin,  taking  long  heavy  strides. 

"Maude!  get  yourself  out  here  now!" 

A woman  appeared  at  the  open  door  of  the  unpainted  cabin,  holding  a 
small  baby.  "Please,  Marse  Robert,  my  baby's  terrible  sick  and  I cain't 
leave  him  this  mornin'." 

In  answer,  Dr.  Jackson  reached  over  and  jerked  the  whimpering  baby 
from  Maude,  turned  and  headed  back  to  the  slaughtering  area.  He  yelled 
over  his  shoulder,  "Get  on  here!  Get  to  your  work!" 

Maude  followed,  half  skipping,  half  running  to  stay  up  with  her  baby, 
who  was  now  howling  in  terror  at  the  suddenness  of  being  snatched  from  his 
mother.  Maude  dared  not  protest  for  fear  of  receiving  the  brutal  lash  if 
she  cried  out.  And  besides,  no  doubt  Marse  Robert  was  bringing  the  child 
along  so  that  she  could  tend  to  it  while  she  worked,  as  was  the  custom  of 
the  slave  women  in  the  tobacco  fields. 

SThe  other  slaves  stopped  their  work  to  watch  with  interest  this  little 
bit  of  action  between  Maude  and  Dr.  Jackson.  Anything  to  divert  them  from 
the  gruesome  task  at  hand  was  welcomed.  But  in  the  next  moment,  idle  curi- 
osity turned  to  shock  and  terror. 

Dr.  Jackson  marched  up  to  one  of  the  large  barrels  of  boiling  water 
where  the  hogs  were  still  being  scalded.  Raising  the  baby  clear  of  the  rim. 
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he  dropped  it  in  with  a deliberate  gesture,  signifying  the  finality  of  his 
act.  "All  right,  you  slacker,"  he  said  grimly  to  Maude,  "get  to  your  work. 
You  have  nothing  to  keep  you  away  now!"  He  turned  abruptly  and  continued 
his  overseeing  of  the  hog-killing  in  the  manner  of  one  bothered  by  a minor 
distraction  which  had  since  been  resolved. 

Silently  the  blacks  kept  at  their  appointed  tasks  for  the  remainder  of 
the  morning.  When  the  doctor  attended  to  a matter  some  distance  from  the 
boiling  barrels,  one  of  the  men  furtively  pulled  out  the  small  body  and 
covered  it  with  a tow  sack.  There  would  be  another  burial  tonight  in  the 
slave  cemetery  when  plantation  work  was  over.  As  for  Maude,  she  tended  to 
the  "chitlin"1  cleaning  while  noiseless  sobs  caused  tears  to  run  ceaselessly 
down  her  face. 

By  noontime  the  killing  was  over  and  the  hogs  were  cleaned  and  ready 
to  be  carved,  salted,  and  cured  for  the  plantation's  supply  of  pork  for  the 
year.  The  dinner  bell  sounded  and  everyone  scrubbed  his  hands  with  lye  soap 
and  corn  cobs.  The  first  meal  of  a hog  killing  was  ready--brains  with  eggs 
and  hot  biscuits  for  the  white  folks,  haslet  stew  and  corn  bread  for  the 
slaves . 

Only  one  person  did  not  attack  her  food  with  enthusiasm.  Maude  stared 
at  the  pork  meat  before  her,  her  expression  unfathomable.  She  sat  in  silence 
for  she  knew  better  than  to  mourn  publicly  for  her  child,  despite  her  grief. 
She  kept  it  all  to  herself  and  never  spoke  of  the  incident,  nor  did  she  ever 
feel  inclined  to  mention  the  identity  of  her  dead  infant's  father. 
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FOREWORD 


During  the  1930s,  workers  in  the  Writers'  Program  of  the 
Work  Projects  Administrations  (WPA)  in  North  Carolina  engaged  in 
a number  of  activities,  including,  for  example,  the  running  down  of 
derivations  of  place  names  and  compiling  of  local  histories.  A re- 
warding aspect  of  the  Writers'  Program  was  the  collecting  of  folk 
tales  by  workers  who  transc  ribed  yarns  from  storytellers  in  the  area 
where  they  lived.  About  two  hundred  tales  were  recorded. 

Some  were  published  in  ANIMAL  TALES  FROM  THE  OLD 
NORTH  STATE  (1938)  by  Lucy  Maria  Cobb  and  Mary  A.  Hicks,  and 
another  thirty-seven  were  edited  by  W.  C.  Hendricks  for  BUNDLE 
OF  TROUBLES  AND  OTHER  TARHEEL  TALES  (1943). 

The  eleven  stories  chosen  for  this  special  issue  of  NORTH 
CAROLINA  FOLKLORE,  none  of  them  in  the  Cobb- Hicks  or  Hendricks 
books,  came  from  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History  in 
Raleigh,  where  the  copious  WPA  records  were  eventually  deposited 
and  carefully  put  in  order.  For  instance,  Box  20  at  the  Archives 
contains  folk  songs,  and  Box  77  holds,  for  the  most  part,  newspaper 
printings  of  folk  material.  In  Box  19  are  folk  tales  in  typescript, 
with  the  informant  and  recorder  named,  and  sometimes  the  date  and 
place  given.  Whether  the  eleven  stories  from  Box  19  appearing  here 
have  been  printed  elsewhere  in  the  same  form  or  in  another  version, 
we  cannot  be  certain.  Perhaps  they  have,  for  some  of  the  pieces 
have  a delightfully  familiar  ring.  In  square  brackets  at  the  end  of 
each  tale,  we  have  provided  whatever  information  the  typescript  gave, 
and  have  further  cited  analogues  from  the  BROWN  COLLECTION  and 
the  Stith  Thompson  MOTIF-INDEX.  Most  of  the  eleven  are  tales  of 
superstition,  thus  providing  unity  for  the  group.  From  Box  19  we 
decided  against  using  stories  taken  from  books  and  newspapers,  ani- 
mal and  dialect  tales,  stories  based  on  history,  and  Indian  legends. 

This  special  issue  of  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE  has  been 
partially  financed  by  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  at  North  Carolina 
State  University. 


The  Editors 


THE  DEVII  AT  THE  SPRING 


hortly  after  the  Civil  War,  Will  Carpenter 
roamed  this  neighborhood.  For  reasons  plain 
to  the  naked  eye  he  was  known  as  Big  Foot  Billy.  The  tracks  of  his 
great  bare  feet  left  imprints  on  the  dusty  roads,  zigzag  fashion,  for 
Big  Foot  Billy  didn't  have  it  in  him  to  walk  a straight  line.  If  he 
wasn't  roaring  drunk,  he  was  having  the  shakes,  and  a man  with  the 
shakes  as  Billy  had  them  is  a wavering  subject. 

He  considered  seasoned  whiskey  hogwash—  weak,  puny  stuff  not 
fit  to  dose  the  children  with.  It  was  all  right  with  Billy  if  the  inns 
refused  him  entrance  to  the  taproom.  What  he  liked  was  a woodland 
clearing  cosily  furnished  with  vat  and  coil,  where  he  could  catch  in  a 
dipper  the  diamond  drops  that  seared  his  innards  so  pleasantly.  It 
took  a weary  while  to  get  a dipperful,  but  the  stuff  was  worth  the 
trouble. 

One  summer  night  he  wandered  to  the  Huffstetter  boys'  still. 
It  was  two  or  three  miles  southeast  of  Lincolnton  and  farther  than 
that  from  where  Big  Foot  lived.  But  the  Huffstetter s ' mash  was 
known  for  its  spirit- soothing  quality.  The  place  was  one  of  Big  Foot's 
favorite  spots. 

After  a time  he  felt  aglow  and  like  himself  again.  He  wanted 
to  lie  down.  Though  his  cornshuck  bed  was  miles  away.  Big  Foot 
wanted  to  get  in  it,  so  off  he  plodded  homeward.  The  songs  he  sang 
sounded  sweet  to  his  ears. 

That  night  the  moon  shone  full,  and  as  he  got  close  to  the  big 
spring  near  McLeod's  farm,  he  saw  a brilliant  light,  too  lustrous  to 
be  the  moon,  reflected  in  the  spring  water.  As  he  drew  closer  it 
seemed  to  him  that  something  was  afire.  And,  sure  enough,  it  was  a 
fire,  with  the  Devil  sitting  right  in  the  middle  of  the  flames. 

The  Devil  squatted  there  blinking  his  lashless  eyes  at  Big  Foot. 
In  one  hand  he  held  a pitchfork  and  in  the  other  a loop  of  red-hot 
chains.  He  was  mother-naked,  of  a soft  reddish  brown  color,  with 
two  little  sawed-off  horns  sprouting  from  his  forehead.  The  end  of 
his  tail  was  split  like  the  tongue  of  a snake.  Big  Foot  snapped  to  and 
started  to  run.  Alas,  his  big  feet  were  anchored  to  the  earth.  He 
couldn't  budge.  The  heat  was  awful. 
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"I've  come  after  you,  Billy,  " the  Devil  said.  "With  all  that 
alcohol  soaked  in  you  you'll  burn  beautifully.  " 

Billy  fell  to  his  knees. 

"Please,  suh,  don't  do  that,  Devil,  " he  begged  again  and  again. 

The  Devil  grinned  and  moved  his  flaming  body  closer.  Billy 
thought  he  was  doomed  to  be  roasted  alive. 

"I'll  be  good!  I'll  never  touch  another  drop  of  liquor,  " he 
shouted. 

The  Devil  thought  a minute  and  then  laughed  out  loud.  "All 
right,  " he  said,  "we'll  make  a bargain.  I know  that  without  a drink 
you'll  be  in  a worse  hell  than  mine.  Go  free  this  time.  But  watch 
out!  If  I ever  see  you  drunk  again.  I'll  come  back  after  you.  " 

Like  a flash  the  fire  went  out  and  the  Devil  vanished.  Billy 
turned  tail  and  ran.  Upon  reaching  home  he  waked  up  his  family  to 
tell  them  the  story.  His  brothers,  not  believing  any  of  it,  made  him 
go  back  to  the  spring.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  Devil.  But  some 
of  them  did  claim  that  the  ground  was  rather  warm  on  the  spot  where 
Billy  swore  the  Devil  had  been. 

From  that  night  on  Big  Foot  Billy  turned  teetotaler.  Many 
years  later,  after  a long  period  of  fine  health,  he  died  a man  of 
sanctity. 

Even  today  they  call  that  place  the  Devil's  Spring. 

[Told  to  Memry  Baker  by  Jacob  Brown  of  Crouse  in  Lincoln 
County.  The  familiar  story  of  the  devil's  coming  to  escort  the  un- 
prepared and  surprised  sinner  to  hell  — for  in  this  folktale  the  sinner 
has  no  contract  with  the  devil  as  is  the  case  in  Marlowe,  Goethe,  and 
Gounod — seems  to  have  no  analogue  in  the  Stith  Thompson  MOTIF- 
INDEX  or  in  the  BROWN  COLLECTION.] 
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THE 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  POCOS1N 


efore  the  Englishman  Morant,  only  one  seri- 
ous attempt  to  penetrate  the  Dark  House 
Pocosin  had  been  made— an  unsuccessful  one.  The  pocosin,  dense 
and  impenetrable,  lay  deep  in  the  West  Dismal  Swamp  between  Wash- 
ington and  Jamesville.  After  the  English  lumber  company  abandoned 
its  expedition,  Morant,  a surveyor,  determined  to  head  a party  into 
the  middle  of  the  pocosin. 

But  he  could  not  attempt  it  alone.  None  of  the  guides  or  lum- 
ber cruisers  would  accompany  him.  His  neighborhood  friends  re- 
fused to  go.  On  every  hand  he  was  admonished  to  respect  the  Spirit 
of  the  Pocosin. 

Finally  Morant  gathered  a pitifully  small  party  of  protesting 
men.  Equipped  with  everything  the  surveyor  considered  necessary, 
the  men  met  to  begin  the  venture.  Morant  was  eager  and  confident. 
His  plan  was  to  follow  a woodland  path  until  it  became  indiscernible, 
then  push  forward  through  the  middle  of  the  pocosin  to  Diamond  City 
and  the  sawmill  on  the  other  side  of  the  Dismal. 

The  party  waved  to  neighbors,  who  watched  incredulously,  and 
set  off  down  the  path.  At  first  they  walked  easily,  winding  among 
trees  and  dodging  fallen  limbs.  Morant  seemed  to  enjoy  the  cool- 
ness of  the  swamp  and  the  slosh  of  mud  beneath  his  boots.  He  drew 
up  to  his  full  height  and  breathed  deeply. 

On  and  on  they  walked,  led  by  Morant  with  his  compass  and 
tripod.  The  men  followed,  joking  and  talking  roughly.  Gradually 
the  way  became  more  difficult.  The  track  dwindled,  then  disap- 
peared. The  underbrush  thickened,  and  the  growth  became  full  of 
moving,  crawling  things.  All  about  were  pools  of  inky  black  water 
which  emitted  a peculiar,  pungent  odor. 

Morant  began  to  slow.  He  walked  without  speaking  as  he  and 
his  followers  fought  their  way  through  the  darkening  swamp.  The 
only  sound  was  the  slush- slush  of  the  mud  and  the  breaking  of  brush. 

After  a time,  ominous  silence  came.  The  atmosphere  no  longer 
cooled  and  refreshed.  A dense  oppressiveness  closed  in  onMorant 
and  his  party.  Leaves  hung  motionless.  The  odor  of  stagnant  water 
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was  heavy  on  the  air.  Vines  twined  about  the  tree  trunks.  Several 
times  the  growth  seemed  impenetrable. 

The  men  grew  restless.  They  looked  from  side  to  side,  mut- 
tering to  themselves.  Even  Morant  seemed  uncomfortable.  But  he 
was  now  doubly  bent  on  conquering  the  Dark  House  Pocosin. 

Snap!  The  blade  broke  as  the  huskiest  of  the  men  attempted  to 
cut  his  way  between  two  trees.  He  threw  the  knife  into  the  brush  and 
turned. 

"This  is  enough,  " he  said.  "Are  we  to  be  swallowed  alive  in 
this  black  hell?  I,  for  one,  am  ready  to  quit  and  go  back.  " 

Then  there  was  confusion,  everyone  talking  at  the  same  time. 

"Silence,  " shouted  Morant,  and  they  grudgingly  gave  him  their 
attention.  "Control  yourselves!  Are  we  to  act  like  women  because 
of  a few  bushes?  " 

"Women  indeed!"  retorted  one.  "Men,  we  would  be  fools  to 
attempt  to  go  further.  " 

"I  have  a wife  and  baby,  " said  another.  "The  risk  is  too  great." 

Morant  was  exasperated.  He  threatened,  he  pleaded,  he  argued, 
butto  no  avail.  The  men  were  determined.  Finally  he  gave  up.  "All 
right,  " he  said,  "I  will  go  on  alone.  " He  would  not  heed  the  warn- 
ings. "Stay  here,  and  I will  return  by  three  o'clock,  " he  said,  and 
plunged  alone  into  the  swamp. 

Noon  came,  but  there  was  no  sunshine,  no  light,  only  the  same 
oppressive  dampness.  They  tried  to  sing  and  joke,  but  after  a few 
half-hearted  attempts,  fell  into  a silence  which  seemed  unendurable. 
A wild  bird  screamed  from  a tree,  startling  them,  and  a black  snake 
slithered  into  a dark  pool. 

After  what  seemed  an  eternity,  three  o'clock  came,  then  four. 
They  yelled,  but  no  sound  came,  not  even  an  echo.  Their  very  voices 
seemed  swallowed  in  the  blackness.  They  became  panicky  and  de- 
cided to  search  for  Morant.  They  tried  to  follow  his  trail  of  broken 
branches  and  underbrush,  but  without  success.  Minutes  dragged  and 
still  they  could  find  no  trace.  The  swamp  was  like  a grim,  silent 
man,  who  tells  nothing.  Then  they  heard  a shout,  "My  God,  come 
quickly ! " 

They  pressed  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  voice,  stumbling, 
falling,  tearing  their  faces  and  bodies  on  thorns  and  brush.  Finally 
they  reached  a small  clearing  and  stopped,  staring  with  horror  at 
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the  dead  body  of  Morant.  The  arms  and  face  of  the  dead  man  were 
scratched  and  torn  like  theirs,  but  around  his  neck  was  a ring  of 
bruised  and  broken  places  as  if  he  had  been  choked  to  death.  They 
stood  silent,  paralyzed. 

Then  in  silent  panic  they  fled  in  the  direction  of  home.  No 
sound  hindered;  no  obstruction  stayed  them.  Silent,  speechless, 
dumb  with  fear,  for  hours,  on  and  on  they  pressed  until  they  reached 
the  clearing. 

Next  morning,  guiding  a rescue  party,  they  went  back  for 
Morant's  body.  They  reached  the  point  where  Morant  had  left  them. 
Later  they  agreed  they  had  found  the  spot  where  his  dead  body  lay, 
but  no  body  was  there,  nor  any  trace  of  it. 

The  land  company  declined  and  failed,  and  people  forgot  the 
Dismal  and  its  Dark  House  Pocosin.  The  railroad  was  abandoned, 
and  Diamond  City  became  a ghost  town. 

[Told  to  W.  L.  Vaughan  by  S.  F.  Freeman,  who  as  a boy  worked 
at  the  Diamond  City  sawmill.  Stith  Thompson  MOTIF-INDEX:  C6l2 
Forbidden  forest;  F402.  1.11  Spirit  causes  death;  possibly  F494.  1.  1 
Swamp  spirit  guards  buried  treasure.  Possibly  BROWN  COLLEC- 
TION VII  #5764  A jack-o'-lantern  is  an  evil  spirit  wandering  about 
the  earth  seeking  to  injure  some  one;  #5765  A jack-o'-lantern  will 
cast  a spell  over  anyone  who  looks  at  it,  and  will  lead  that  person 
off  into  the  woods.] 


the:  ghost 

OF  ROCKFORD  ROAD 


o sir,  I don't  reckon  ghosts  come  out  nowa- 
days like  they  did  two  generations  ago.  Why, 
when  I was  a boy,  folks  in  Rockford  wouldn't  go  within  hollerin'  dis- 
tance of  the  old  graveyard  after  dark.  In  those  days  people  really 
believed  in  ghosts,  and  from  what  I've  seen  I ain't  exactly  sayin'  I 
don't. 


"Speakin1  of  ghosts  reminds  me  of  a story  that's  been  told  for 
years  around  Rockford.  It's  about  an  old  fellow  the  kids  called  'Still 
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Face'  because  he  never  smiled.  He  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
anybody  and  lived  with  his  old  maid  sister  Hettie  in  a ramblin'  house 
above  the  river.  He  had  an  old  hound  dog  and  spent  a lot  of  time  up 
the  river  huntin'.  He  was  pretty  fond  of  his  sister  and  they  stayed  at 
home  most  of  the  time.  Folks  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  them. 

"Then  one  day  Hettie  took  sick,  and  in  a week  was  dead.  It  al- 
most killed  old  Still  Face.  He  didn't  have  any  other  kin  so  the  folks 
got  together  and  went  to  his  house  to  make  arrangements  for  the  fu- 
neral and  to  sympathize  with  him.  After  the  funeral  the  old  man  went 
home  alone  and  didn't  show  his  face  for  a week  or  so. 

"Then  one  night  about  ten  o'clock,  old  Charlie  Wilson,  who 
carried  the  mail  from  Yadkin ville  to  Rockford  in  a two-horse  wagon, 
was  cornin'  up  the  road  near  the  graveyard.  He  was  late  because  a 
thunderstorm  washed  out  the  road  pretty  bad.  It  was  lightnin'  and 
thunderin'  something  awful,  and  old  Charlie  cussed  and  whipped  the 
horses,  tryin'  to  get  in  before  the  road  got  worse. 

"Well,  just  as  the  wagon  got  to  the  graveyard,  there  came  a 
low,  moanin'  sound  from  among  the  tombstones.  Charlie's  hair 
stuck  up.  Suddenly  the  thunder  crashed  and  a flash  of  lightnin'  lit  up 
the  cemetery.  What  he  saw  made  him  lose  his  false  teeth  and  crack 
his  whip  on  the  horses'  rumps.  A human  figure,  ghost  or  livin', 
was  sittin'  on  top  of  a tombstone,  right  at  the  edge  of  the  graveyard, 
with  a rain-drenched  dog  beside  him.  Charlie  didn't  wait  to  see  any 
more . 

"When  Charlie  got  to  town,  everything  was  dark  except  a dim 
lamplight  in  old  man  Gink's  store  window.  He  went  in  breathlessly. 
When  he  told  what  he  had  seen,  old  man  Gink  swore  it  was  only  a 
tree  swayin'  or  a stump  or  else  some  durn  fool  cuttin'  through  the 
cemetery  on  his  way  home.  But  didn't  neither  one  of  'em  figure  that 
old  Still  Face  might  have  gone  out  in  the  graveyard  to  his  sister's 
grave  and  got  caught  in  the  storm. 

"Well,  about  three  days  later,  along  about  midnight,  a hound 
dog  started  howlin'  over  toward  the  old  man's  house.  It  kept  howlin' 
all  night  and  folks  thought  it  must  be  old  Still  Face's  dog.  They 
could  tell  by  its  long,  mournful  howl  that  something  was  wrong.  It 
didn't  usually  go  on  that  way.  The  next  mornin'  some  of  the  neigh- 
bors went  over  to  the  house  and  sure  enough,  there  was  the  old  man 
lying  in  bed,  deader 'n  a door  nail. 

"Some  of  the  pious  citizens  didn't  want  the  old  man  buried  with 
their  kin  in  the  graveyard  because  they  figured  he  might  contaminate 
their  souls.  So  they  decided  to  send  his  body  to  Yadkinville. 

"They  put  him  in  a coffin  and  put  it  in  the  back  of  Charlie's 
mail  wagon  which  was  leavin'  for  Yadkinville  about  four  o'clock. 
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There  were  no  passengers  for  Yadkinville  that  day,  so  Charlie  had 
to  make  the  trip  alone.  He  begged  some  of  the  boys  down  at  the 
store  to  go  with  him,  because  he  knew  it  would  be  dark  before  he 
reached  Yadkinville.  But  none  of  them  cared  to  ride  with  a corpse. 
As  he  was  leavin',  one  of  the  boys  hollered  jokingly  after  the  dis- 
appearing wagon:  'The  mail  must  go  through,  Charlie,  so  don't 
slack  yer  duty  ! ' 

"Old  Charlie  whipped  his  horses  into  the  river  at  Shallow  Ford 
about  sundown,  and  was  soon  up  on  the  other  side,  heading  his  wagon 
down  the  road  toward  Crutchfield  and  Yadkinville.  He  sat  up  in  the 
front  seat  looking  straight  ahead,  cluckin'  his  horses  on,  and  wishin' 
he  could  see  somebody  cornin'  down  the  lonesome  road. 

"By  the  time  Charlie  had  gone  four  miles  from  town,  a cloud 
had  come  up  and  everything  was  black  as  pitch,  except  for  a dim, 
flickerin'  kerosene  lantern  swingin'  on  the  side  of  the  wagon.  The 
woods  on  both  sides  were  dark  and  still. 

"Then,  suddenly  from  the  back  of  the  wagon  there  came  a low 
tappin'  sound  that  got  louder  and  louder,  till  it  was  an  awful  racket. 
It  sounded  like  somebody  strugglin'  and  kickin'  to  get  out  of  a box. 
Charlie  stiffened  in  his  seat.  That  noise  was  cornin'  out  of  the  cof- 
fin! Then  came  a ghastly  shriek,  and,  with  a crashin'  of  splinters, 
the  coffin  lid  flew  off. 

"Old  Charlie  jumped  to  the  ground  and  when  he  took  his  first 
breath  he  was  half  a mile  down  the  road,  runnin'  like  a streak  of 
lightnin'  toward  Rockford.  Me  and  some  of  the  fellers  was  in  the 
store  when  he  staggered  in,  drippin'  wet  with  sweat  and  muddy  water. 
He  fell  into  a chair,  white  as  a sheet,  and  after  catching  his  breath, 
told  us  what  happened.  Some  of  the  boys  said  they  didn't  believe  it, 
but  I saw  some  doubtful  looks  in  them  fellers'  eyes! 

"Next  day,  old  John  Borden,  who  lived  on  the  island  down  the 
river,  saw  the  horses,  still  hitched  to  the  mail  wagon,  grazing  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  boys  went  over  and  found  the  coffin 
just  like  Charlie  said.  The  lid  was  split  and  the  hinges  had  been 
broken  off. 

"Nobody  ever  figured  what  happened  to  old  Still  Face.  Some 
thought  the  old  man  wasn't  really  dead,  but  had  a sort  of  sleepin' 
sickness,  and  when  he  came  to  in  his  coffin  ran  off  into  the  swamp 
and  died.  Others  thought  the  fellows  had  played  a joke  on  Charlie. 
They  figured  some  of  'em  had  carried  the  old  man's  body  off  and  put 
one  of  the  boys  in  the  coffin. 

"Charlie  quit  the  mail  job  and  a few  years  later  took  sick  and 
died.  Nobody  went  near  the  graveyard  on  a dark  night  for  along  time 
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after  that.  Even  now,  when  a storm  comes  up  at  night  and  it's  light  - 
nin'  and  thunderin',  a lonesome  howl  floats  in  from  over  the  hills 
toward  the  graveyard,  and  the  folks  around  town  swear  it's  the  ghost 
of  the  old  man's  hound  huntin'  for  his  master.  " 

[Told  to  Claude  Dunnagan  by  his  grandfather,  who  was  a resi- 
dent of  Rockford  in  Surry  County  at  the  time  of  the  incident.  Stith 
Thompson  MOTIF-INDEX:  E26l.  2.  1 Coffin  bursts;  dead  arises  and 
pursues  attendant.  (This  motif  comes  as  close  to  the  folk  yarn  as 
we  could  find.  ) BROWN  COLLECTION  VII  #5438  Horses  do  not  like 
to  draw  a dead  body.  ] 


the:  banshee 


he  muddy  water  of  the  Tar  River  in  Edge- 
combe County  near  Tarboro  moves  sluggishly 
between  the  reedy,  oak- shadowed  banks  as  slowly  and  sullenly  as  it 
did  centuries  ago. 

The  grist  mill  that  once  stood  on  the  curve  below  the  dam  is 
gone  and  no  sign  of  the  dam  remains.  But  on  misty  August  nights 
when  the  yellow  moon  tilts  on  end  and  the  rain  crow  calls  for  rain, 
the  cry  of  the  banshee  that  haunts  the  river  splits  the  mist  in  a 
shrill,  wild  scream  that  echoes  from  bank  to  bank,  and  dies  away 
above  the  tree  tops  in  a throbbing,  dismal  moan. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  David  Warner,  an  Englishman, 
ran  the  Tar  River  mill.  He  was  a staunch  Whig  and  hated  the  Eng- 
lish. He  used  his  mill  for  the  grinding  of  wheat  and  corn  for  the 
Rebel  army,  furnishing  them  freely  of  his  own  food  and  allowing  them 
to  use  the  mill  for  grinding  their  grain.  From  dawn  until  sunset  the 
mill  clattered,  the  water  turning  the  mill  wheel  often  far  into  the 
night. 


From  the  open  door  the  lantern  light  sent  a golden  path  out  into 
the  darkness.  Warner  moved  from  hopper  to  bin  and  from  bin  to 
hopper,  his  shadow  falling  across  the  lantern  glow,  sometimes 
dwarfed  and  sometimes  tall.  He  was  a big  man  with  a shock  of  black 
hair  and  black  beard  whitened  with  flour  dust.  His  eyes  were  keen  as 
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an  eagle's,  and  there  was  a fierce  strength  in  his  arms  and  wrists. 
He  could  lift  a sack  of  grain  with  one  hand  and  fling  it  over  his  shoul- 
der, and  with  one  turn  of  his  wrist  he  could  snap  a ten-penny  nail  in 
two. 


It  was  noonday  in  the  heat  of  August.  David  Warner  stood  in 
the  doorway  of  the  mill  listening  to  the  lazy  hum  of  jar  flies  and  the 
raucous  call  of  the  katydids  when  far  down  the  road  he  heard  the 
thudding  sound  of  galloping  horses.  He  knew  before  the  runner  came 
to  warn  him  that  the  British  were  coming. 

"Close  your  mill  and  hide.  The  British  know  you  for  a Rebel 
and  they  will  kill  you.  " 

Warner  looked  at  his  big  wrists  and  shook  his  head.  "I'd 
rather  stay  and  wring  a British  neck  or  two,  " he  said  grimly. 

"But  you  can't  stay  and  fight  a whole  army  single  handed.  " 
The  runner's  teeth  were  chattering. 

"Then,  " declared  the  miller,  "I'll  stay  and  be  killed.  What  is 
my  life?  " He  went  back  into  the  mill  and  the  runner  followed. 

The  mill  wheel  was  turning  swiftly  and  Warner  was  sacking 
meal  when  six  British  soldiers  crept  to  the  door.  Pretending  not  to 
see  them,  the  miller  said  to  the  runner  who  was  helping  him,  "Try 
to  save  every  precious  ounce  of  it,  my  lad,  and  we'll  deliver  it  to 
General  Green.  I hate  to  think  of  those  British  hogs  eating  a single 
mouthful  of  gruel  made  from  America's  corn.  " 

When  the  soldiers  heard  this,  they  rushed  in  and  seized  the 
miller,  cursing  him  for  a Rebel  and  beating  him.  Warner  fought 
bravely,  but  five  men  held  him  fast.  When  they  told  him  they  were 
going  to  drown  him  in  the  river,  he  laughed  in  their  faces  and  jeered, 
"Go  ahead,  go  ahead,  but  if  ye  throw  me  in  the  river,  ye  British  buz- 
zards, the  banshee  will  haunt  ye  the  rest  of  your  life,  for  the  banshee 
lives  here.  When  the  moonis  dark  and  the  river's  like  black  ink,  and 
the  mist  is  so  thick  ye  can  cut  it  with  a knife,  ye  can  see  her  with  her 
yellow  hair  falling  about  her  shoulders  flitting  from  shore  to  shore, 
crying  like  a loon.  And  sure  as  the  stars  are  in  the  sky,  if  ye  drown 
me  she'll  get  ye.  " Then  he  cursed  them  all  'round  and  dared  them  to 
carry  out  their  threat. 

For  a moment  the  five  men  hesitated,  whispering  together. 
"Let's  wait,  " said  the  tallest,  "until  the  Commander  arrives.  He 
will  decide  for  us.  " 

"Yes,  " agreed  the  second  soldier,  "let's  wait.  " 
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But  a big  soldier  with  evil  eyes  and  cruel  mouth  cursed  and 
said,  "Why  wait?  We  are  sent  on  ahead  to  make  the  way  safe.  We'll 
get  rid  of  this  Rebel  before  he  makes  trouble.  " 

The  soldiers  carried  the  miller  down  to  the  river  bank.  They 
bound  his  hands  behind  him.  They  tied  a great  stone  around  his  neck 
and  another  to  his  feet.  Then  they  threw  him  into  the  river.  As  his 
body  sank  from  sight  beneath  the  sullen  water,  a piercing  cry  ripped 
from  the  red  clay  ledges  — the  cry  of  a woman  in  the  agony  of  death. 

The  soldiers  stood  frozen  with  fear.  At  first  there  was  nothing 
save  a thick  mist  above  the  water.  Then  the  mist  took  on  the  form  of 
a woman  with  flowing  hair  and  a veil  for  her  face.  The  men  turned 
white  with  terror. 

"The  banshee,  " whispered  one.  "The  banshee,  " whispered 
another.  But  the  soldier  with  evil  eyes  who  had  been  so  ready  to 
drown  the  miller  was  too  frightened  to  speak.  He  turned  and  fled  to 
the  mill. 

At  nightfall  the  Commander  and  his  men  arrived.  The  officers 
made  their  sleeping  quarters  in  the  mill  house,  and  the  soldiers 
pitched  their  tents  beneath  the  trees.  Soon  campfires  glowed  against 
the  night  and  made  the  shadows  seem  blacker.  The  new  moon  arose, 
tilted  on  end,  thin  and  yellow.  Far  off  a rain  crow  called  for  rain. 
From  down  the  river  came  the  banshee's  cry  — the  cry  of  a woman  in 
the  agony  of  death. 

The  Commander  with  his  officers  rushed  from  the  mill  house, 
and  the  soldiers  ran  from  their  tents — all  except  the  soldier  with 
evil  eyes  and  his  two  mates  who  had  helped  him  drown  the  miller. 
These  three  sat  as  if  frozen,  motionless,  with  their  hands  over  their 
ears  trying  to  stifle  the  agonizing  wail. 

The  officers  on  the  river  bank  saw  a thick  cloud  of  mist  over 
the  water;  they  saw  it  take  the  form  of  a woman  with  flowing  hair  and 
a veil  for  her  face.  When  the  soldiers  climbed  to  the  claybank  ledge, 
no  woman  was  there.  The  weird  cry  echoed  far  down  the  stream. 

The  three  soldiers  were  so  frightened  that  they  confes sed  their 
crime.  The  angry  Commander,  for  their  punishment,  decreed  that 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives  they  should  stay  at  the  mill,  grinding  grain 
and  listening  to  the  haunting  wail. 

During  the  day  they  ground  grain  for  the  British,  and  at  night 
the  cry  tormented  them.  Then  one  night  the  banshee  came  closer. 
She  appeared  in  the  doorway  of  the  mill,  a tall,  mist- shrouded  fig- 
ure with  flowing  hair.  She  flung  back  her  veil  and  faced  the  fright- 
ened men.  The  soldier  with  evil  eyes  cowered  far  into  the  corner, 
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but  the  other  two  leaped  to  their  feet,  lured  by  the  misty  apparition 
before  them.  The  banshee  floated  away  just  beyond  their  reach. 
Blindly  they  followed,  heedless  of  where  she  led  them.  They  came 
to  the  river.  There  they  stumbled,  fell  into  the  water  and  were 
never  seen  again. 

After  that  the  evil-eyed  soldier  who  was  left  alone  went  raving 
mad.  All  through  the  night  he  wandered  the  woods  calling  the  mill- 
er's name.  The  cry  of  the  banshee  answered  him.  One  day  his  body 
was  found  floating  face  upward  in  the  very  place  in  the  river  where 
he  had  drowned  the  miller. 

Years  have  passed,  but  to  this  day,  in  August  when  the  rain 
crow  calls  for  rain  and  the  moon  is  yellow  and  tilted  on  end,  the  mist 
will  rise  in  a thick,  white  shroud.  Slowly  it  will  take  the  form  of  a 
woman  with  flowing  hair  and  a veil  for  her  face.  Then  sharp  and 

shrill  will  come  the  banshee's  cry an  agonizing  wail  that  rises 

higher  and  higher,  beating  against  the  distance  where  it  fades  away 
in  a dull,  throbbing  moan. 

[As  told  to  J.  C.  Stutts  of  Cary  by  C.  D.  Creech  of  Moore 
County.  Stith  Thompson  MOT  IF -INDEX:  F491.5  Will-o ' -the- Wisp' s 
revenge;  M301. 6.  1 Banshees  are  portents  of  misfortune;  Q467  Pun- 
ishmentbydrowning. Banshees  are  most  uncommon  in  North  Carolina 
folklore. ] 


tike:  hailing  hill 


old  Hill  lifts  its  peaks  far  above  the  fertile 
valleys  of  eastern  Forsyth  County.  On  the 
tiptop  is  a large  opening,  now  crowded  with  debris  and  undergrowth, 
its  rocky,  perpendicular  sides  glazed  by  wind  and  rain.  This  is  the 
deserted  gold  mine  that  still  holds  the  spirit  of  Elizabeth  Reed. 
Every  time  the  wind  whips  around  the  crags  and  crevices,  there 
issues  from  the  depths  of  the  pit  an  agonizing  wail.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  faint  wail  of  a child.  Then  again  it  is  the  shriek  of  a woman. 

It  was  during  the  Revolutionary  War  that  Richard  Reed  was 
killed  in  a battle  with  the  British  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  went  mad. 
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One  day  Elizabeth  sat  c rouched  in  her  chair  watching  her  grand- 
mother prepare  the  noonday  meal.  As  the  old  woman  busied  herself 
between  the  table  and  fireplace,  Elizabeth's  eyes  took  on  a deep  cun- 
ning. She  hated  the  old  woman  who  watched  her  every  move,  and 
hated  the  squalling  baby  that  lay  in  the  cradle.  She  hated  everybody 
except  Richard,  her  husband  the  British  had  killed. 

But  that  wasn't  true.  Richard  wasn't  dead.  The  old  woman 
was  keen.  She  had  hidden  Richard  in  the  deserted  mine  on  the  top  of 
Gold  Hill  and  was  leaving  him  there  to  starve.  The  night  beforejan 
owl  had  sat  in  the  tree  beside  her  window  and  told  her  all  about  it. 
It  told  her  that  the  old  woman  had  tied  Richard's  hands  and  feet,  then 
flung  him  into  the  pit,  but  that  he  wasn't  dead  and  that  she  could  get 
him  out  if  she  did  as  the  owl  told  her.  Elizabeth's  hands  began  to 
move.  She  plucked  at  her  sleeves  and  gnawed  her  nails,  all  the  time 
watching  Old  Granny  through  slitted  lids.  How  ugly  she  was  with  her 
grey  hair  straggling  down  the  back  of  her  neck  and  her  skin  the  color 
of  a tanned  rawhide!  And  the  baby  was  no  better.  Elizabeth  turned 
her  gaze  to  the  child  in  the  cradle.  It  was  a squirming  piece  of  flesh 
that  only  ate  and  cried.  She  would  far  rather  have  a rabbit  that  was 
woolly  and  soft.  She  despised  the  baby,  she  wanted  nothing  but  Rich- 
ard, and  she  was  going  to  have  him.  The  owl  had  told  her  if  she 
threw  the  baby  into  the  Gold  Hill  mine  that  Old  Granny  would  give 
her  Richard,  so  as  soon  as  she  could  slip  the  baby  away,  she  was 
going  to  fling  him  into  the  mine;  then  Richard  would  be  hers  again. 

Elizabeth  turned  her  gaze  back  to  Old  Granny.  She  stood  fac- 
ing the  table,  kneading  dough.  There  was  flour  on  her  blue-checked 
gingham  apron  and  a fine  dust  showed  on  her  yellow  arms.  Elizabeth 
rose  quietly  from  her  chair.  Noiseless  and  swift  as  a cat,  she 
darted  across  the  room  to  the  baby's  cradle,  reaching  out  her  hands 
for  him.  Just  as  she  touched  him,  she  saw  the  old  woman  turn  and 
rush  toward  her. 

"There,  there,  " she  heard  Granny  say,  "don't  you  worry,  Liz- 
zie. You  just  sit  quiet  and  rest.  Granny  will  take  care  of  little 
Richard.  " 

Elizabeth  sank  back  in  her  chair,  her  eyes  gleaming  balefully. 
That  was  always  the  way.  They  wouldn't  let  her  get  her  hands  on 
the  child.  She  knew  what  they  were  thinking.  Granny  and  the  neigh- 
bors too.  They  thought  she  was  crazy,  but  she  wasn't;  it  was  Granny 
who  was  crazy.  The  owl  told  her  so,  and  the  bird  told  her  that 
Granny  was  keeping  the  baby  from  her  just  as  she  was  keeping  Rich- 
ard from  her.  Elizabeth  held  up  her  hands  and  began  awkwardly  to 
count  her  fingers.  She  lowered  her  lids  to  keep  from  seeing  Old 
Granny,  who  had  moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  table  and  stood  facing 
her,  alert  and  watchful.  Suddenly  Granny  gave  a cry  and  rushed  to 
the  door,  looking  out  into  the  garden. 
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"The  calf,"  she  cried,  "it's  in  the  garden  eating  the  peas!" 
She  ran  out  across  the  yard,  calling  to  the  calf. 

For  a moment  Elizabeth  sat  motionless  and  her  eyes  began  to 
glitter. 

She  leaped  from  the  chair  and  ran  to  the  cradle.  Snatching  up 
the  child,  she  dashed  out  the  back  door  and  into  the  woods,  fleet  as 
a deer.  As  she  passed  the  spring  beneath  the  sycamores,  her  laugh- 
ter broke,  shattering  into  a shrill,  vibrating  echo  that  floated  out 
behind  her,  reaching  the  ears  of  Old  Granny  who  was  tying  the  calf. 

Elizabeth  climbed  the  steep  incline  nimbly.  She  was  free  at 
last — free  with  the  baby  they  wouldn't  allow  her  to  touch.  She  was 
going  to  do  as  the  owl  said:  take  the  baby  to  the  mine  on  top  of  Gold 
Hill  and  fling  it  down  into  the  dark  depths.  Then  Old  Granny  would 
free  Richard  and  give  him  back  to  her.  Higher  and  higher  she  went. 
The  trees  pressed  close  about  her;  the  thorns  of  the  bayberry  vines 
tore  her  face  and  arms,  leaving  bright  crimson  streaks,  and  the 
sharp  stones  in  the  narrow  path  bruised  and  cut  her  bare  feet,  but 
she  staggered  on.  She  stopped,  panting  for  breath,  when  a sound 
held  her  motionless. 

Behind  her  was  the  sound  of  voices.  Even  as  she  stood  quiet, 
a shout  broke  the  stillness.  It  was  Granny  and  Uncle  Bill,  the  Negro 
who  fed  the  horses,  coming  after  her,  but  the'y  mustn't  catch  her. 
Hugging  the  baby  tighter,  she  turned  and  sped  up  the  last  steep  in- 
cline. It  wasn't  far  now.  Her  breath  came  in  short,  broken  gasps. 
Behind  her  she  could  hear  the  thudding  sound  of  running  feet  and  Old 
Granny  calling  her  name,  but  she  only  ran  faster.  A minute  now  and 
she  would  be  there.  Already  she  could  see  the  dark  opening  of  the 
mine  just  a few  feet  ahead.  With  a last  desperate  effort  she  reached 
the  hilltop.  At  her  feet  the  pit  gaped  wide  open.  Somewhere  in  that 
dark  hole  Richard  was  waiting,  and  in  a few  moments  he  would  be 
with  her.  Leaning  forward,  she  held  the  baby  over  the  pit.  As  she 
did  so  she  heard  the  hoarse,  panting  cry  of  Old  Granny,  begging, 
pleading.  The  girl  began  to  laugh,  wild  shrill  laughter  that  stabbed 
the  stillness  of  the  forest  with  bloodcurdling  mockery.  She  raised 
the  child  high  above  her  head  and  flung  it  far  out  into  space,  watching 
it  fall  down,  down  into  the  blackness  of  the  mine.  Then  she  whirled 
and  faced  Old  Granny  who  reached  her,  grasping  her  arm  a moment 
too  late. 

Elizabeth  continued  to  laugh  as  Old  Granny  fell  on  her  knees, 
gazing  frantically  down  into  the  mine.  She  watched  with  burning  eyes 
as  Uncle  Bill  fastened  a rope  to  a tree,  dropped  it  into  the  opening 
and  clambered  down.  She  even  began  to  sing,  a chanting  tune  of  ex- 
ultation. He  was  going  after  Richard.  Soon  she  would  see  him  again 
and  they  would  be  happy.  The  owl  was  right;  Richard  hadn't  been 
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shot  in  the  war.  He  was  alive  and  down  in  the  mine  where  Granny- 
had  left  him  to  starve.  She  moved  nearer  the  opening  and  peered  in, 
watching  the  Negro  as  he  came  slowly  upward. 

What  was  that  he  had  in  his  arms?  It  was  too  small  for  Rich- 
ard. As  he  drew  nearer  her  face  whitened;  her  lips  drew  back 
against  her  teeth  and  her  eyes  flamed  beneath  her  frowsy  hair.  The 
man  was  bringing  the  baby  back,  a broken  and  bruised  baby.  She 
didn’t  want  it;  she  wanted  Richard.  As  the  man  reached  the  edge  of 
the  mine  and  climbed  out  and  laid  the  lifeless  child  in  Old  Granny's 
arms,  Elizabeth  cowered  back,  watchful  and  sullen.  So  the  old 
woman  wasn't  going  to  bring  Richard  out  of  the  mine.  She  was  going 
to  keep  him  down  there.  Elizabeth  chewed  her  lips,  her  hands 
plucked  at  each  other.  Then  she  slit  a leaf  to  small  fragments  with 
her  sharp  nails,  and  a queer  choking  sound  rattled  in  her  throat. 
She  would  show  Old  Granny  that  she  couldn't  keep  Richard  imprisoned 
in  the  mine.  She  would  go  down  into  the  pit  herself  and  bring  him 
out. 


She  moved  forward,  creeping  craftily  toward  the  rim  of  the  pit, 
her  eyes  on  the  sobbing  old  woman  who  had  forgotten  her.  Slipping 
past  Old  Granny,  Elizabeth  reached  the  crumbling  edge  of  the  mine. 
For  a moment  she  tottered  there,  leaning  slightly  forward,  both 
hands  clasped  to  her  breast.  Suddenly  a wild,  piercing  cry  tore 
from  her  throat. 

"Richard,  " she  screamed,  "I  see  you.  I'm  coming!"  Flinging 
her  arms  high,  she  leaped  forward.  For  an  instant  her  body  hung 
suspended  against  the  bright  blue  walls  of  the  sky,  then  disappeared 
into  the  dark  depths  of  the  mine. 

Today  when  the  wind  beats  against  the  crags  of  Gold  Hill^ wails 
still  issue  from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  old  pit.  Sometimes  it  is 
the  agonizing  wail  of  a child  in  pain,  but  more  often  it  is  the  blood- 
curdling scream  of  a mad  woman  that  echoes  and  re-echoes  from  the 
rocky,  storm-glazed  crevices  of  the  mine — the  mine  that  is  still 
haunted  by  the  spirit  of  Elizabeth  Reed. 

[Told  to  Ethel  M.  Cottingham  and  Travis  Jordan  by  John  L. 
Masten.  Stith  Thompson  MOTIF-INDEX:  P214.  1 Wife  commits  sui- 
cide (dies)  on  death  of  husband;  T86.  3 Mistress  springs  into  dead 
lover's  grave.  ] 
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mike:  the:  vizard 


hen  Mike  Stephens  moved  to  the  farm  of  Vance 
Mumford  in  upper  Johnston  County,  Vance 
was  advised  to  deal  carefully  with  him. 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  him,  " said  Vance.  "I  don't  believe  in  wiz- 
ards. No  living  man  can  put  a spell  on  anything.  " 

Mike  lived  with  Vance  two  years.  The  last  year,  Vance,  his 
neighbors'  advice  forgotten,  rebuked  Mike  for  neglecting  his  crop 
and  ordered  him  to  move  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mike  was  furious  and  told  the  neighbors  that  Vance  would 
regret  what  he  had  done. 

"There's  nothing  to  his  threats,  " said  Vance,  laughing.  "He's 
full  of  hot  air.  " 

A month  passed,  and  one  cold,  frosty  morning  in  December, 
Vance  sent  his  son  Rupert  to  get  some  potatoes  for  dinner.  When 
Rupert  reached  his  hand  into  the  old-fashioned  potato  hill,  he  felt 
something  odd,  not  at  all  like  a potato.  He  took  the  object  out.  It 
was  a large  red  apple. 

"What  is  this  apple  doing  here?  " Rupert  wondered.  "I'll  take 
it  to  little  Janie.  " 

Janie,  the  nine-year-old  idol  of  the  family,  was  very  fond  of 
apples  and  could  hardly  wait  until  her  mother  washed  Rupert's  gift. 

Janie  was  left  alone  to  eat  the  apple  while  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily went  about  the  morning  chores. 

Suddenly  a scream  was  heard.  Mrs.  Vance  ran  to  Janie's 
room.  The  child  was  speechless.  Her  head  was  jerking,  her  hands 
were  trembling,  and  she  stared  at  the  ceiling  with  glassy  eyes.  The 
half-eaten  apple  lay  on  the  floor. 

Day  by  day  Janie's  condition  grew  worse.  She  would  lie  for 
hours,  struggling  for  breath.  Doctor  after  doctor  treated  her,  but 
not  one  was  able  to  cure  her. 
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In  desperation  Vance  sent  for  an  old  conjurer.  This  hermit  of 
the  swamps  told  Vance  the  child  could  be  cured  if  his  orders  were 
carried  out. 

"Don't  let  her  accept  anything  from  anyone  outside  the  family,  " 
he  advised,  "and  don't  let  anyone  borrow  anything  from  any  of  you 
after  sunset.  Then,  if  it  is  old  Mike  Stephens  who  has  put  this  spell 
on  her,  he  will  die  as  soon  as  the  spell  leaves  her.  " 

Janie  improved  slowly;  yet  her  mother  was  careful  to  see  that 
the  conjurer's  every  order  was  obeyed.  The  family  was  losing  con- 
fidence, but  one  day  when  it  appeared  she  was  dying  from  a fit,  Janie 
suddenly  recovered.  They  said  it  was  a miracle. 

Within  an  hour,  news  came  that  Mike  Stephens  had  died.  Just 
before  he  died,  he  said  over  and  over:  "Pretty  red  apple  ! Vance  ! 
Janie ! " 

Eight  days  later  Vance  decided  to  visit  a friend,  by  way  of  the 
pond  dam,  and  took  Janie  with  him.  They  walked  across  the  dam, 
Janie  throwing  pebbles  into  the  water  while  her  father  told  of  the 
good  times  he  spent  as  a boy  on  that  old  dam. 

Halfway  across  Vance  was  suddenly  blinded.  He  called  Janie. 
But  she  didn't  answer. 

Vance  turned  and  felt  his  way  back  to  the  house.  Members  of 
the  family,  upon  finding  Janie  missing,  began  a search. 

Janie  was  found  on  the  dam,  stricken  by  another  fit.  This  time 
she  did  not  recover.  It  happened  on  the  same  spot  where  Vance  lost 
his  eyesight. 

That  night  one  of  the  heaviest  rains  in  the  history  of  the  county 
fell.  It  broke  the  dam  of  the  pond. 

In  a short  time  work  was  begun  on  a new  dam.  While  excavat- 
ing, workmen  found  some  old  clothes  at  the  spot  of  the  tragedy  which 
were  identified  as  Vance's.  Upon  unfolding  the  clothes,  they  found  a 
peculiar  rock  which  Mike  Stephens  had  always  carried  as  a good-luck 
charm.  The  place  had  been  cursed  against  Vance  and  little  Janie. 

[By  Edwin  Massengill,  based  on  a story  told  by  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Coates  of  Johnston  County.  Stith  Thompson  MOTIF-INDEX:  A1  337.0.  3 
Disease  caused  by  witchcraft;  also  see  Vol.  VI,  pp.  874-875,  not  to 
eat  food  by  witch  C242.  ] 
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BREAKING  OP 
THE  CONJURER'S  CHARM 


y father  was  like  our  neighbors,  always  be- 
lieving that  he  was  conjured  when  he  felt  bad, 
when  the  crops  failed,  or  the  cattle  got  sick.  A conjure  doctor  lived 
in  nearly  every  settlement  of  Wake  and  Franklin  Counties  at  that 
time,  and  they  were  kept  pretty  busy  too. 

Once  I remember  that  father's  corn  turned  yellow  and  refused 
to  grow.  He  immediately  decided  that  he  was  conjured  and  went  to 
see  Mr.  Haskin,  our  local  witch  doctor.  Mr.  Haskin  drew  a sketch 
of  a man  and  instructed  my  father  how  to  remove  the  charm. 

That  night  stands  out  in  my  memory.  My  father  brought  the 
biggest  tub  mother  had  into  the  parlor,  half-full  of  water,  and  all 
eight  of  us  drew  our  chairs  in  a circle  around  the  tub,  placing  our 
feet  in  together.  Father  repeated  the  formula  Mr.  Haskin  told  him 
to  say  which  was:  "Ye  that  have  conjured  us  shall  die.  " He  said  it 
solemnly  three  times  and  at  the  end  we  all  said  "Amen.  " 

The  next  morning  my  oldest  brother  hung  the  picture  of  the 
man  on  a tree  on  the  highest  hill  in  that  section  and  shot  it  at  sunrise 
with  a silver  bullet,  which  was  a dime  that  had  been  chopped  up  for 
the  purpose. 

I don't  believe  in  witches,  but  father  made  a good  crop  of  corn 
that  year  which  I attribute  to  the  rain  that  came  soon  afterwards. 

[By  Mary  A.  Hicks  as  told  to  her  by  B.  F.  Rogers  of  Wake 
County,  1936,  as  told  to  him  by  his  father.  She  noted,  "This  inci- 
dent occurred  in  Wake  County  about  seven  miles  from  Raleigh  in 
1875."  Stith  Thompson  MOTIF-INDEX:  D1 385.  4 Silver  bullet  pro- 
tects against  giants,  ghosts,  and  witches;  G271.4.2  Exorcism  by 
injuring  image  of  witch.  BROWN  COLLECTION,  I,  644-646,  "'Vira 
Gilberts  and  Her  Witchcraft,  " a folk  tale  about  a witch  shot  with  a 
silver  bullet  and  tormented  by  a horseshoe  nail  driven  into  a drawing 
of  her;  I,  648-649,  "Sam  Guy's  Witch  Tales";  VII  #5691  Those  pos- 
sessed of  an  evil  spirit  must  be  shot  with  a bullet  made  from  virgin 
silver;  #5692  Shoot  the  image  or  silhouette  of  board  representing  a 
witch,  and  the  witch  will  die.] 
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THE  VIZARD  OF  PEE  DEE 


n the  Pee  Dee  River  near  Rockingham  there 
once  lived  a wizard  by  the  name  of  Harvey. 
He  was  an  old  man  when  he  moved  to  that  neighborhood,  but  he  was 
very  active  and  visited  every  one  in  the  community.  Every  day  he 
could  be  seen  hobbling  down  the  road  to  one  of  the  nearby  farm 
houses,  and  at  each  house  he  asked  for  something.  At  first  he  asked 
only  for  small  things,  but  after  awhile  he  asked  for  valuable  things.' 


One  day  he  went  to  Miss  Sally's,  and  while  watching  her  milk 
her  fine  young  cow,  he  asked  for  the  cow.  Miss  Sally  naturally  re- 
fused, whereupon  the  old  man  closed  his  eyes  and  muttered,  "You'd 
much  better  give  her  to  me  for  she'll  never  do  you  a spoonful  of 
good. " 


Miss  Sally  laughed  as  the  queer  old  man  hobbled  down  the  path 
still  muttering,  but  she  did  not  laugh  the  next  morning  when  her  cow 
gave  blood  instead  of  milk. 

Days  passed  and  the  cow  still  gave  blood,  and  she  had  grown 
thin  and  weak  as  she  persistently  refused  to  eat.  Miss  Sally  had 
decided  that  Harvey  was  a wizard  now,  and,  despairing  of  the  cow's 
life,  she  gave  the  sick  animal  to  him. 

The  next  afternoon  Miss  Sally  called  at  the  hut  to  see  how  the 
cow  was  getting  along.  To  her  astonishment  Harvey  was  milking 
when  she  arrived,  and  the  cow  was  contentedly  munching  oats.  She 
looked  into  the  milk  bucket,  and  when  she  saw  the  rich  creamy  milk, 
she  was  filled  with  anger.  She  told  the  old  man  what  she  thought  of 
him  and  threatened  to  take  her  cow  back.  The  wizard  muttered  that 
the  cow  would  probably  die  before  she  got  her  home. 

Finally  Miss  Sally  departed,  leaving  the  cow  and  ordering 
Harvey  never  to  set  foot  on  her  land  again. 

He  stayed  away  several  weeks,  but  one  day  he  came  hobbling 
up  the  path  again.  Miss  Sally  was  feeding  a nice,  fat  pig  and  it  was 
a minute  before  she  saw  Harvey.  Meanwhile  he  stood  regarding  the 
pig  with  greedy  eyes.  Miss  Sally  ordered  the  old  man  off  of  her 
premises,  but  he  leered  and  answered,  "I'll  go  but  you'd  better  give 
me  that  nice,  little  hog.  " 
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Miss  Sally  screamed  at  him,  "You  durned  old  witch.  I'll  give 
you  a load  of  shot  if  you  don't  leave  here  right  now.  You  cheated  me 
out  of  a cow  and  you'll  get  nothing  else  out  of  me.  " 

Harvey  laughed  evily,  "If  you  don't  give  me  that  hog,  it'll  never 
do  you  no  good.  " With  that  the  old  man  hobbled  a little  faster  as  he 
went  out  of  the  gate.  Miss  Sally  called  the  pig  to  her  and  talked 
soothingly  to  it,  declaring  that  the  "old  devil"  couldn't  hurt  it. 

She  felt  assured  in  her  anger  that  the  words  she  spoke  were 
true,  but  as  soon  as  the  old  man  had  turned  the  path  at  the  edge  of 
the  forest,  the  pig  sprawled  at  Miss  Sally's  feet,  kicked  once  and 
was  dead. 

The  old  lady  could  hardly  believe  her  pet  was  dead,  but  when 
she  realized  the  fact  she  swore  a terrible  oath.  As  soon  as  she  had 
buried  the  pig  under  the  apple  tree,  she  put  on  her  big  bonnet  and 
went  in  search  of  the  local  witch  doctor. 

He  told  her  to  go  home,  draw  the  figure  of  Harvey  and  shoot 
it,  wherever  she  wanted  him  to  ache.  When  she  thought  that  he  had 
suffered  enough,  she  could  take  it  down  and  he  would  soon  be  well. 

Miss  Sally  did  just  as  she  was  advised,  and  the  next  day  old 
Harvey  was  in  bed  with  a pain  in  his  shoulder,  and  the  old  woman 
laughed  for  she  had  shot  the  figure  in  the  shoulder. 

As  the  days  passed,  Miss  Sally  often  visited  the  sick  man. 
She  would  return  to  the  shack  where  the  picture  hung  and  laugh  be- 
cause she  was  paying  Harvey  for  his  evil  doings.  Almost  daily  she 
decided  to  take  the  picture  down,  but  as  often  as  she  made  up  her 
mind,  she  changed  it. 

One  evening  Miss  Sally  found  Harvey  much  worse  and  fully 
made  up  her  mind  to  take  the  picture  down.  As  she  walked  toward 
the  shack  where  she  had  hung  the  picture,  it  grew  darker  and  darker 
and  flashes  of  lightning  made  the  dark  trees  ghostly.  She  walked 
faster,  but  the  wind  came  screaming  through  the  trees,  and  she 
turned  and  ran  home  thinking  that  she  would  take  the  hateful  picture 
down  the  first  thing  the  next  morning. 

She  had  a feeling  of  great  uneasiness  as  she  closed  doors  and 
windows.  She  could  not  explain  that  feeling  better  than  to  say  that 
everywhere  she  turned,  it  seemed  that  Harvey  stood  behind  her.  At 
last  she  was  in  a perfect  agony  of  excitement,  and  walking  to  the 
window,  she  stood  looking  out  at  the  storm  and  listening  to  the  angry 
bellow  of  clashing  thunder  claps.  Presently  there  came  a jagged 
flash  of  lightning,  and  Miss  Sally  screamed  as  the  old  shack  in  which 
the  picture  hung  caught  fire.  Soon,  though, she  soothed  herself  with 
the  thought  that  now  Harvey  would  get  well. 
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The  next  morning  she  felt  that  he  would  be  up,  but  she  resolved 
to  go  and  see  him.  When  she  reached  his  hut,  she  found  others  of 
the  neighbors  gathered  there  and  Harvey  dying.  He  was  addressing 
the  women  in  a faltering  voice  as  she  came  in  and  she  stopped  to 
listen. 


"I  know  I've  been  an  evil  man,  " he  was  saying,  "but  I have  one 
last  request  to  make.  " He  faltered,  then  went  on  hurriedly,  "I  will 
die  this  morning,  and  I want  you  to  bury  me  between  my  dog  and  my 
mule  under  the  walnut  tree  in  the  field.  They  were  the  only  things 
that  ever  loved  me.  Bury  me  right  after  dinner,  and  when  lightning 
strikes  the  tree,  you'll  know  that  I'm  in  hell.  " The  old  man  choked 
and  fell  back.  Miss  Sally  screamed  shrilly,  and  one  of  the  women 
took  the  dirty  pillow  from  under  his  head. 

Harvey  was  buried  at  one  o'clock,  and  the  people  present  at 
the  burial  had  to  hurry  home  to  escape  a storm  that  threatened.  At 
four  o'clock  while  the  storm  was  at  the  height  of  its  fury,  lightning 
struck  the  top  of  the  old  walnut  tree  and  tore  its  heart  out  clear  to 
the  ground. 

Until  a few  years  ago  the  old  blasted  tree  stump  still  stood,  a 
fitting  memorial  to  old  Harvey  who  went  to  meet  the  devil. 

[As  told  by  Mrs.  L.  R.  Hicks  of  804  North  Boylan  Avenue, 
Raleigh,  about  1936.  Stith  Thompson  MOTIF-INDEX:  D2083.2.  1 
Witches  make  cows  give  bloody  milk;  D2141. 0.  4 Storm  at  the  death 
of  wizard;  G265.  4.  1 Witch  causes  death  of  animals.  BROWN  COL- 
LECTION VII  #5554  To  work  evil  upon  one,  get  the  person's  picture; 
#557  9 If  a person  has  been  conjured,  he  may  draw  a picture  of  the 
person  conjuring  him,  put  it  up,  and  shoot  it.  If  it  is  the  right  per- 
son, that  person  will  die;  #7626  The  evil  eye  may  be  cast  upon  milk 
cows.  ] 
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THE  FATAL  FORTUNE 


ong  ago  one  of  the  most  popular  ways  for  a 
young  woman  to  tell  her  fortune  was  to  go 
inside  an  abandoned  house,  take  off  her  shimmy,  wash  it,  and  keep- 
ing perfectly  silent  all  the  while,  hang  it  before  the  fire  to  dry. 
When  one  side  was  dry,  the  future  husband  would  come  in  at  the 
door,  turn  the  shimmy,  and  go  out. 

Sometime  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  two  young 
ladies  in  Granville  County  went  to  a deserted  house  with  the  inten- 
tion of  trying  their  fortunes.  They  washed  their  garments  and  hung 
them  up  to  dry,  then  waited  patiently  for  their  husbands-to-be  to 
come  and  turn  them.  It  did  not  take  the  shimmies  long  to  dry,  but 
as  usual  when  one  tries  supernatural  things,  the  wind  rose  to  a roar 
and  a black  cat  came  bounding  in,  a perfect  ball  of  ruffled  fury  with 
gleaming  green  eyes.  The  girls,  terrified  and  shaking,  remained 
still  and  watched,  for  they  were  determined  to  find  out  whom  they 
were  predestined  to  marry. 

A small  blond  man  followed  the  cat  in.  Without  glancing  either 
to  the  right  or  left,  he  walked  to  the  fireplace  and  turned  Alice's 
shimmy.  Then  he  left. 

The  door  closed,  and  opened  again  almost  instantly.  A tall 
dark  man  came  in.  He  glanced  neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  but 
straight  across  the  room  to  the  fireplace.  Then  he  reached  into  his 
pocket  and  slowly  drew  out  a knife  which  he  opened.  He  stabbed  the 
blade  into  Lola's  shimmy,  and  leaving  the  knife  twisted  in  the  cloth, 
hurriedly  left  the  room. 

When  he  was  gone,  the  girls  grabbed  their  shimmies  and  ran 
home.  It  would  have  seemed  like  a dream  the  next  day  except  for 
the  knife.  Lola  put  it  in  her  trunk. 

Months  passed  and  Alice  married  the  blond  boy  who  had  turned 
her  shimmy.  Lola  waited  and  watched  and  one  Sunday  she  saw  the 
tall  dark  man  at  church.  Someone  introduced  the  two  young  people, 
their  romance  began,  and  soon  they  were  married.  His  name  was 
Jack  McLenaghen. 

They  lived  at  two  or  three  places  before  they  moved  to  the 
house  where  the  girls  had  tried  their  fortune  three  years  before. 
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Lola  never  mentioned  the  affair  to  her  husband,  although  he  often 
said  that  he  had  a strange  feeling  he  had  been  there  before. 

Jack  was  a kind  husband  most  of  the  time.  There  were  times, 
however,  when  he  had  dark  moods  that  lasted  hours  and  sometimes 
days.  But  Lola  adored  him  and  tried  hard  never  to  cross  his  will. 

On  their  third  anniversary  they  had  seated  themselves  in  the 
buggy  preparatory  to  going  to  church  when  Lola  mentioned  that  she 
had  forgotten  her  handkerchief.  Jack  asked  where  he  could  find  one 
and  he  ran  back  to  her  trunk,  got  the  handkerchief  and  returned 
holding  up  the  knife.  She  saw  at  once  that  he  was  in  a black  rage, 
and  when  he  reached  the  side  of  the  buggy,  he  fairly  screamed  at 
her,  "Where'd  you  get  this?  " 

Lola  paled  and  stammered,  "Why,  Jack  dear,  I don't  know.  I 
guess  I found  it  lying  around  and  put  it  there.  " 

"I  haven't  seen  it  in  four  years,  " he  stormed  as  he  began  tak- 
ing the  horse  out,  insisting  that  they  would  stay  at  home  and  talk  the 
whole  thing  over. 

After  a terrible  hour  with  her  husband,  Lola  finally  broke  down 
and  told  him  the  story.  He  looked  at  her  like  one  in  a dream.  Then 
he  asked  where  the  shimmy  was.  She  told  him  that  she  had  given  it 
to  Alice  for  a keepsake.  He  said,  "You  were  a fool  to  marry  me 
knowing  what  would  happen  to  you.  " 

Lola  protested  her  love  for  him.  He  raised  the  knife  and 
stabbed  her.  She  fell  with  a groan  and  her  husband  put  the  knife  into 
his  pocket,  saddled  his  horse,  and  rode  away. 

Jack  rode  toward  Alice's  house  which  was  on  the  Eastern 
coast.  It  was  the  first  of  May,  so  it  happened  that  at  the  very  mo- 
ment Alice,  who  now  was  a widow,  was  trying  to  read  her  fortune  by 
holding  a mirror  over  a well.  Alice  was  very  patient  and  at  last  she 
saw  in  the  water  a dark  man  riding  a bony  nag.  She  was  thrilled  but 
suddenly  she  became  horrified  as  she  saw  in  his  hand  a bloody  knife. 
She  didn't  recognize  Jack  as  her  murdered  sister's  husband. 

Jack  came  to  her  house  soon  after  that.  Alice  believed  it  to  be 
fate,  and  she  soon  yielded  to  his  entreaties  and  married  him. 

For  some  time  the  couple  were  happy,  but  one  day  a traveler 
told  them  the  tale  of  a man  who  had  stabbed  his  wife  in  Granville 
County  and  escaped.  Alice  said  nothing  then,  but  as  they  stood  be- 
side the  spring  where  they  had  gone  for  a pail  of  water,  she  told  him 
that  she  knew  that  he  had  stabbed  his  wife. 
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Jack  swore  that  he  was  innocent,  but  in  the  face  of  her  positive 
conviction  he  soon  confessed  and  asked  what  she  intended  to  do  about 
it.  She  said  promptly  that  she  meant  to  notify  the  sheriff.  He  came 
nearer  until  he  was  close  enough  to  catch  her  arm.  Then  with  light- 
ning movement  he  drew  out  the  knife  and  stabbed  her. 

The  next  morning  Alice  was  found  lying  dead  with  her  head  in 
the  spring  and  Jack  was  gone.  Alice  had  been  loved  in  that  commu- 
nity, and  as  soon  as  the  news  of  her  murder  spread,  a crowd  of 
grim  horsemen  were  on  the  murderer's  trail.  Before  sunset  Alice 
was  buried,  and  swinging  from  the  big  water  oak  over  the  spring  was 
the  body  of  the  killer  of  two  wives. 

[As  told  to  Mary  A.  Hicks  by  Henry  Glenn,  Boylan  Avenue, 
Raleigh,  about  1936.  Stith  Thompson  MOTIF-INDEX:  M341.2.  12 
Prophecy;  death  through  future  husband;  M369.  2.  1 Future  husband 
(wife)  foretold.  ] 


the:  meat  cleaver 


ne  morning  the  mistress  sent  her  servant, 
Mary,  to  the  smokehouse  to  cut  some  ham 
for  breakfast.  Mary  was  gone  for  a long  time  so  finally  the  mis- 
tress went  to  look  for  her  and  found  her  sitting  in  the  smokehouse 
crying. 


"Why  Mary!"  the  mistress  exclaimed,  "what  on  earth  is  the 
matter?  " 

Poor  Mary  sobbed,  "See  that  meat  cleaver  hanging  there?  I 
was  thinking  that  suppose'n  me  an'  Johnny  got  married,  an'  had  a 
baby,  an'  it  come  in  the  smokehouse,  an'  the  cleaver  fell  on  its  head 
and  killed  it.  Oh,  boo  hoo  hoo.  " 

The  mistress,  overcome  with  the  thoughts  of  such  a horrible 
picture,  sat  down  beside  the  servant  and  wept  too. 

It  neared  ten  o'clock,  and  as  the  master  was  accustomed  to 
breakfast  at  seven,  he  was  much  disgruntled  by  the  delay  and  went 
to  find  his  wife. 
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"My  good  wife!  "he  cried.  "Mary,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter? 
Here  it  is  almost  noon  and  yet  no  breakfast,  and  the  poor  swine  and 
geese  not  fed  yet.  " 

"My  goodman,  " said  the  wife  tearfully,  "Mary  showed  me  the 
meat  cleaver  hanging  so  dangerously  and  said  to  me  'Suppose 'n  me 
an'  Johnny  got  married,  an'  we  had  a baby,  and  it  come  in  the 
smokehouse,  an'  the  cleaver  fell  on  its  head  and  killed  it!  ' Oh,  boo 
hoo  hoo ! " 

The  goodman,  being  a sympathetic  man,  sat  down  beside  his 
wife  and  eased  his  misery  by  sobbing. 

The  door  opened  and  Johnny  entered.  "Why  Mary,  dear,  what 
can  be  the  matter?  " he  asked. 

The  girl  was  crying  too  hard  to  talk,  so  her  master  said, 
"Suppose'n  you  an'  Mary  was  married,  an1  had  a baby,  an'  that  baby 
come  in  here,  an'  the  meat  cleaver  fell  on  its  head  and  killed  it!" 

Johnny  began  crying  too,  but  presently  he  had  an  idea.  "Why, 
Mary,  " he  cried  happily,  "I  know  what  we  can  do  to  prevent  this 
woeful  disaster.  We  can  take  the  cleaver  down  and  throw  it  in  the 
well.  " 


Mary,  the  goodman,  and  his  wife  accepted  this  solution  ea- 
gerly, so  the  cleaver  was  taken  down  by  the  brave  Johnny  and 
thrown  in  the  well. 

After  they  were  satisfied  that  the  cleaver  could  do  no  more 
damage  they  went  in  the  house  to  prepare  dinner. 

[As  told  to  Mary  A.  Hicks  by  Hattie  Medlin,  age  43,  of  near 
Cary,  Wake  County,  August  9,  1936.  Lucy  M.  Cobb  noted:  "This 
story  is  a variant  of  'Suppose'  and  'The  Well.  ' There  are  many 
other  variants  to  this  tale.  It  is  found  in  most  countries  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  "] 
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EEL  olive;  the  prankster 


eople  were  pouring  into  Raleigh  from  almost 
every  county  in  the  state.  It  was  Friday  and 
on  the  following  Monday  a term  of  Federal  Court  was  to  begin  in  the 
city.  The  camp  houses  and  hostelries  were  already  beginning  to  do 
a rushing  business  and  the  city  market  was  a veritable  beehive. 
Among  the  arrivals  in  the  city  was  a man  who  by  his  practical  jokes 
and  jovial  philosophy  of  life  had  a greater  following  and  was  better 
known  than  the  United  States  judge  who  was  to  preside  over  the 
court. 


This  man  was  Eel  Olive  the  prankster.  He  rode  a horse  into 
town,  halted  before  the  door  of  a camp  house  and  said,  "Hello,  can 
you  give  my  horse  accommodations  for  a few  days?  I don't  need  any 
favors.  I can  look  after  myself  'cause  I ain't  no  dumb  animal.  " 

Everyone  pre sent  recognized  Eel  and  some  began  followinghim 
around  waiting  for  one  of  his  pranks.  Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday 
passed  without  any  funny  incidents,  but  no  matter  where  Eel  went  the 
people  swarmed  around  him  and  laughed  and  commented  on  every- 
thing he  said. 

Tommie  Johnson  ran  up  with  him  on  Monday  morning  and  asked, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  for  fun  while  here,  Mr.  Olive?  " 

"This  is  a dull  town,  " said  Eel.  "About  the  only  thing  I aim  to 
do  for  fun  is  to  ride  my  horse  through  the  city  market  from  end  to 
end.  " 


The  city  market  was  a block  in  length,  reaching  from  Fayette- 
ville Street  to  Wilmington  Street. 

"I'll  bet  you  ten  dollars  you  won't  do  that,  " Johnson  replied. 

"No!  he  won't.  He  hasn't  the  nerve,"  a dozen  voices  chimed  in. 

"Stake  your  money,  " replied  Eel. 

The  stakes  were  put  up  and  eleven  o'clock  was  the  time  set  for 
his  exploit.  The  news  spread  like  wildfire  and  by  eleven,  thousands 
of  spectators  were  present.  At  this  time  the  market  was  crowded 
with  shoppers  getting  their  groceries  for  the  noon  meal.  On  the 
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hour  of  eleven  Eel  appeared  on  his  steed,  booted  and  spurred,  carry- 
ing a quirt  in  his  hand.  He  rode  to  the  front  of  the  market  on  Fay- 
etteville Street,  rose  in  his  stirrups  and  shouted,  "Fong  live  the 
United  States  Court!" 

Dropping  back  into  his  saddle,  he  spurred  his  horse  and  rode 
straight  through  the  market  shouting,  "Long  live  the  judge  of  the 
Federal  Court ! Hurrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah!" 

Women,  children  and  men  scrambled  to  each  side  of  the  aisle 
as  he  rode  through,  and  all  laughed.  No  one  seemed  to  take  offense. 

Once  in  1870,  Eel  the  prankster  visited  Lillington  while  a term 
of  Superior  Court  was  in  session.  He  came  into  town  walking  and 
carrying  two  bedquilts,  two  linen  sheets,  and  two  large  feather  pil- 
lows on  his  back.  The  news  of  his  arrival  spread  over  the  town  and 
soon  he  was  surrounded.  On  being  asked  why  he  carried  his  bed,  he 
explained  that  he  expected  to  be  sent  to  jail  before  the  term  was  over. 
"And  if  I go  to  jail,  " he  said,  "I  want  clean  bedding  to  lie  on,  so  I 
brought  mine  along.  " 

At  the  back  of  the  judge's  bench  and  near  the  jury  box  in  the 
Lillington  courthouse  was  a room  which  at  that  time  was  unused. 
Eel  hid  there  to  mimic  the  voices  of  many  animals,  a trick  at  which 
he  was  proficient.  All  at  once  the  sound  of  two  vicious  fighting  dogs 
rent  the  accustomed  quiet.  The  court  was  in  an  uproar  while  court 
officers  rushed  to  the  room.  The  sheriff  was  surprised,  he  said 
afterwards,  to  find  only  Eel  Olive.  He  reported  his  find  to  the  judge. 

"Put  that  dog  in  jail,  " the  judge  ordered,  "and  bring  me  the 

key.  " 

The  sheriff  took  Eel  to  the  jail,  but  when  he  opened  the  door, 
Eel  said  he  saw  a snake.  He  wouldn't  enter  until  the  sheriff  investi- 
gated. The  sheriff  started  in.  Olive  gave  him  a shove,  snatched  the 
keys  from  his  hand,  jerked  the  door  shut  and  locked  it.  He  went 
back  to  the  courtroom,  entering  from  the  rear  and  clearing  his 
throat  every  few  steps.  He  walked  straight  to  the  bench,  mounted 
the  dais  while  all  the  spectators  looked  on  in  amazed  delight,  and 
leisurely  took  the  jail  keys  from  his  pocket.  Handing  them  to  the 
judge,  he  said  gravely: 

"I  have  that  damn  dog  in  jail,  Your  Honor.  " 

The  judge  fined  him  five  dollars  for  disburbing  the  court.  Eel 
handed  him  ten  dollars. 

"The  fine  is  only  five  dollars.  " 

"Keep  the  change.  Your  Honor,  " Eel  replied,  "and  I'll  be  in 
again  this  afternoon.  " 
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When  court  convened  for  the  afternoon  session  Eel  Olive  was 
in  the  front  row,  well-dressed  and  sitting  in  his  seat  as  straight  as 
a deacon.  Spectators  kept  their  eyes  open,  for  when  Eel  seemed  to 
be  behaving,  they  knew  he  was  hatching  anew  plot  to  bedevil  the  court. 

Olive  had  ridden  a horse  to  town  that  day.  He'd  hitched  him  to 
a small  oak  tree  near  the  courthouse. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  session,  the  town  constable  rushed 
in.  He  ran  to  where  Olive  sat,  arrested  him,  and  stalked  out  with  his 
prisoner.  The  crowd  laughed  as  the  judge  called  for  order.  The 
mischief-maker's  horse  had  gnawed  the  tree  to  which  he  was  hitched. 
And  on  the  tree  was  nailed  a sign  in  large  black  letters:  FIVE 
DOLLARS  FINE  TO  HITCH  A HORSE  HERE.  Eel  Olive  was  fined 
the  five  dollars,  which  the  judge  held  for  him. 

"Your  Honor,  " Eel  asked,  "what  will  you  take  for  that  tree?  " 

"Twenty  dollars,  "the  judge  replied,  thinking  Eel  might  want  it 
as  a hitching  place.  Olive  promptly  paid  the  twenty  dollars  for  the 
tree  and  asked  for  a receipt  which  was  given  him. 

He  left  the  scene  at  once  but  soon  the  court  was  disturbed  by 
the  sound  of  an  ax  chopping  into  fresh  wood.  Eel  had  come  back  with 
the  ax,  a grub  hoe,  and  a spade  to  dig  up  the  roots.  The  town  offi- 
cers pleaded  with  him  to  take  his  money  back  and  spare  the  tree,  but 
he  refused,  saying  he  had  paid  for  it.  He  exhibited  his  receipt  as 
proof  of  payment  and,  surrounded  by  amused  spectators,  proceeded 
to  fell  the  oak. 

And  so  the  story  of  the  mad  fellow's  pranks  spread  through  the 
countryside,  making  him  a legend.  Many  were  the  tales  told  of  his 
clowning. 

He  was  once  an  interested  spectator  of  a trivial  case  in  which 
the  defendant  was  fined  one  dollar  and  costs.  When  the  jurors  re- 
tired, Olive  began  crying  in  a quiet  dignified  manner.  Soon  the 
jurors  filed  in  and  the  judge  asked  for  their  verdict. 

"Guilty,  " replied  the  foreman  of  the  jury. 

Almost  before  the  sound  of  his  voice  had  died  away,  Olive 
sobbed  loudly. 

"One  dollar  and  costs,  " announced  the  judge. 

Befo re  the  judge  finished  speaking,  thejokester  wailed:  "Please, 
Your  Honor,  try  him  again  and  make  it  two  dollars  and  costs.  I got 
a heart,no  matter  how  damn  mean  you  all  make  out  I am.  " 

"Take  Eel  Olive  out,  Mr.  Sheriff,  " said  the  judge. 

Olive  pretended  to  faint.  He  fell  in  the  aisle  near  the  bench  and 
was  carried  out  as  if  he  were  dead.  Someone  began  to  hum  sadly  an 
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old  burying  hymn,  "Why  Should  We  Mourn  Departing  Friends?  " The 
spectators  rolled  in  their  seats  while  the  judge  turned  a violent  purple. 

Notall  of  Eel's  pranks  were  played  in  courthouses.  One  famous 
practical  joke  was  executed  by  the  fun-maker  at  Bethesda  church, 
where  in  1865  Wheeler's  Confederate  cavalry  had  hanged  a squad  of 
Federal  bummers.  Leaving  the  dead  suspended  from  tree  limbs  in 
the  grove,  the  Confederates  had  piled  the  bummers'  plug  hats  and 
their  shoes  on  the  pulpit  of  the  church.  Thereafter  the  church  was 
abandoned,  and  sheep  of  the  community  began  to  sleep  there  at  night. 
People  who  heard  the  scampering  of  the  sheep  inside  declared  the 
noises  were  made  by  the  spirits  of  the  bummers.  Eel  proposed  that 
a party  of  men  investigate  to  find  whether  or  not  the  church  was 
really  haunted.  Fifty  men  agreed  to  take  part  in  the  investigation. 

In  the  meantime  Eel  went  to  the  church  alone,  carrying  a large 
white  sheet  and  a bundle  of  white  papers.  He  stored  them  in  the  bel- 
fry. Under  the  back  of  the  church  he  cached  a dozen  ropes. 

The  trip  to  the  church  began  at  9 o'clock  at  night.  No  one  was 
armed.  All  gathered  in  a body  in  front  of  the  building,  no  one  utter- 
ing a word  and  all  listening  carefully.  Soon  Eel  slipped  away  unno- 
ticed by  the  others.  Across  all  roads  and  paths  he  tied  the  ropes, 
then  climbed  into  the  belfry.  With  a ghostly  shriek,  as  if  the  noise 
were  coming  from  a tormented  spirit,  Eel  cried,  "Why  do  you  per- 
secute us?  In  the  name  of  the  Lord,  why  not  let  our  spirits  rest?  " 

As  he  moaned  and  screamed,  he  threw  sheets  of  white  paper  in 
a shower  among  the  watchers.  At  the  same  time  he  waved  the  white 
sheet  from  the  belfry.  The  crowd  broke  as  one  man  and  the  race  was 
on  pell-mell,  each  man  for  himself,  until  the  ropes  were  reached. 
Some  tripped  and  fell.  If  one  vaulted  the  first  rope,  he  fell  before 
he  reached  the  last.  Some  were  calling  for  help,  some  were  crying, 
while  others  cursed  and  prayed.  A dozen  or  more  were  at  one  rope, 
tumbled  in  a wriggling  line.  Three  were  injured  with  sprains  from 
falling  over  the  ropes. 

Olive  came  down  from  the  belfry  and  gathered  up  all  the  ropes 
and  sheets,  and  went  home.  Not  until  several  years  later  did  he  tell 
his  friends  how  he  had  tricked  them. 

During  the  days  when  Eel  was  at  his  height  of  his  fame  as  a 
prankster,  he  decided  that  he  would  advertise  through  the  newspaper 
columns  for  a wife.  He  described  himself  as  being  very  rich  and 
handsome,  while  the  opposite  was  really  true. 

From  a distant  place  Eel  received  a letter  from  a lady  which 
stated  that  she  was  on  her  way  to  meet  him.  Eel  had  a nice  car- 
riage drawn  by  five  white  horses,  and  driven  by  a coachman  in  full 
dress,  which  he  sent  to  the  railroad  station  to  meet  her.  The  lady, 
who  turned  out  to  be  young  and  beautiful,  was  very  much  impressed 
by  this  display. 
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The  carriage,  with  the  young  lady,  arrived  at  the  residence  of 
Eel,  a one-room  shack  with  a huge  fireplace.  Bewildered  by  this 
sight,  but  not  to  be  outdone,  the  would-be  bride  entered  the  shack 
and  there  saw  Eel  with  a dead  hen  in  his  hands.  Without  a word  he 
handed  it  to  her  and  motioned  for  her  to  pluck  the  fowl.  When  she  had 
done  this,  Eel  proceeded  to  fry  it  in  the  fireplace  in  an  old  square 
pan  of  thick  iron. 

He  did  not  speak  until  after  he  had  removed  the  chicken  from 
the  pan,  and  then  his  only  words  were,  "Look's  done,"  as  he  sat  down 
without  a glance  at  her  and  devoured  the  whole  bird.  The  lady  could 
bear  it  no  longer  and  immediately  bade  Eel  an  indignant  goodbye.  Of 
this  incident,  Eel  was  heard  to  remark,  "Boys,  I know  how  to  get  my 
women  and  I also  know  how  to  get  rid  of  them.  " 

One  of  his  very  widely  discussed  jests  is  the  incident  which 
occurred  at  Middle  Creek  Baptist  Church  about  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Raleigh. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  church,  Eel  was  greeted  by  a large  number 
of  people.  Eel  declared,  "Folks,  I've  got  religion  in  my  bones,  and 
this  morning  I shall  take  the  great  step.  " The  people,  knowing  Eel 
as  they  did,  had  an  idea  that  he  was  planning  another  of  his  pranks. 
Church  services  began,  and  after  three  or  four  sermons,  each  last- 
ing approximately  one  hour,  the  pastor  announced  that  Eel  Olive  was 
prepared  to  relate  the  experience  which  had  led  him  to  desire  to 
unite  with  the  church. 

Eel  arose  from  his  seat  and,  appearing  in  a very  solemn  mood, 
went  forward,  faced  the  congregation,  and  began  talking  in  a very 
soft  voice. 

"Bretheren  and  sisteren,  last  night  as  I lay  on  my  bed  I had  a 
most  unusual  dream.  I dreamt  that  the  pearly  gates  of  Heaven  were 
thrown  wide  open  before  my  eyes,  and  there  sat  God  on  his  white 
throne  inviting  me  to  come  up  and  join  him.  Along  ladder  was  placed 
at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  reaching  all  the  way  up  to  Heaven.  I accepted 
God's  invitation  and  started  up  the  ladder.  The  steps  seemed  farther 
apart  the  farther  up  I went.  I managed  to  get  along  all  right  until  I 
reached  the  last  step.  When  I attempted  to  take  the  last  step  my  foot 
slipped.  . ."  There  he  paused,  and  then  spoke  in  a clear,  loud  voice, 
".  . . I took  the  damnedest  fall  I ever  took  in  my  life.  " 

[Based  on  a story  told  by  Z.  D.  Matthews  of  Angie r,  Harnett 
County,  to  T.  Pat  Matthews  and  Edwin  Massengill.  ] 
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This  March  issue  is  the  second  extra  issue  of  NCF  this  year. 
The  two  regular  issues,  in  May  and  November,  are  already  in  the 
planning  stages.  In  May,  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson  reports  two  stories 
told  by  farmer  Bill  Dicker  son  of  near  Chapel  Hill,  Sarah  Kenan  writes 
on  the  ghosts  at  an  old  house  in  Hillsborough  called  Seven  Hearths, 
and  Daniel  W.  Patterson  has  compiled  a discography  of  North  Caro- 
lina folk  performers.  Also  in  May  are  articles  and  stories  by  Jeri 
Tanner,  Douglas  J.  McMillan,  J.  D.  Clark  and  Guy  Owen.  In  Novem- 
ber, we  plan  to  emphasize  old-time  Christmas  customs  in  North  Car- 
olina, with  pieces  solicited  from  Heather  Ross  Miller  and  F.  Roy 
Johnson.  We  would  welcome  other  reports  from  members  who  recall 
or  know  about  unusual  or  now-discontinued  customs. 

Four  books  written  by  members  of  the  NCFS  have  recently 
come  from  the  press. 

HOME  TO  MY  VALLEY  ($5.  95,  140  pages,  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill  27514)  is  Paul  Green's  fortieth  book:  a 
group  of  folk  stories  and  character  yarns  from  the  Cape  Fear  country. 
Some  of  them  were  first  published  in  Green's  WORDS  AND  WAYS 
(the  December,  1968,  issue  of  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE),  and 
many  of  our  readers  will  want  to  have  them  in  handsome  book  form. 

THE  BALLAD  OF  TOM  DULA  ($6.95,  212  pages,  Moore  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Durham  27705)  by  John  Foster  West  is  a histori- 
cal study  into  the  background  of  the  famous  "Tom  Dooley"  ballad. 
Mr.  West  has  dug  into  the  century-old  newspapers  and  court  records 
and  has  come  up  with  some  hair-raising  discoveries.  The  real  Tom 
Dula  did  indeed  murder  Laura  Foster,  just  as  the  ballad  says;  but 
we  learn  that  the  reason  he  did  so  was  that  Laura  had  infected  him 
with  syphilis,  which  he  had  passed  on  to  another  girlfriend  Ann  Mel- 
ton. It  was  a crime  of  revenge  which  finally  led  him,  after  several 
trials  during  which  he  was  defended  byNorth  Carolina's  beloved  Zeb 
Vance,  to  the  gallows  in  Statesville  on  May  1,  1868. 

Also  highly  recommended  is  HOW  AND  WHY:  STORIES  IN  CAR- 
OLINA FOLKLORE,  collected  and  edited  by  F.  Roy  Johnson  ($4.  75 
if  purchased  before  June  30,  112  pages,  Johnson  Publishing  Company, 
Box  217,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C.  27855).  Material  from  eighteenth- 
century  writers  like  William  Byrd,  John  Lawson,  and  John  Brickell 
is  supplemented  by  folk  yarns  from  still-living  informants  in  Mr. 
Johnson's  northeastern  North  Carolina.  Over  two  thirds  of  the  book 
is  made  up  of  such  animals  stories  as  "How  the  Dog  Got  Zigzaggy 
Lips"  and  "Why  the  Honey  Bee  Doesn't  Suck  the  Honeysuckle"  and 
"How  the  Turtle  and  Snail  Got  Their  Houses.  " HOW  AND  WHY  also 
has  stories  about  the  dogwood  and  scuppemong  and  rattlesnake  root, 
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and  an  unfamiliar  yarn  (unfamiliar  to  us,  we  mean)  from  Hertford 
County  on  "Why  There  Are  No  Stars  in  Part  of  the  Sky.  " 

The  fourth  book  is  LITERARY  NORTH  CAROLINA:  A BRIEF 
HISTORICAL  SURVEY  (paperback,  $1.50,  casebound  $3.00,  137 

pages,  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Box  1881,  Raleigh 
27602)  by  Richard  Walser.  Among  the  seventeen  chapters  beginning 
with  explorer-writers  like  Giovanni  da  Verrazano  in  1524  and  com- 
ing on  down  to  contemporary  poets  and  novelists  are  sections  devoted 
to  "Humorists"  and  "Folklorists.  " The  book  is  amply  illustrated 
with  portraits,  literary  buildings,  old  title  pages,  and  drawings  from 
famous  books.  One  chapter  is  given  over  entirely  to  Thomas  Wolfe. 


Last  summer,  when  the  Folklore  Society  commissioned  Raleigh 
artist  Bill  Ballard  to  design  a certificate  to  present  to  recipients  of 
the  first  annual  BROWN-HUDSON  FOLKLORE  AWARDS,  Mr.  Ballard 
decided  that,  in  order  for  the  Awards  to  have 
a properly  official  look,  they  ought 
carry  the  Society's  seal.  Alas,  the 
Society  had  no  seal,  nor  had  there 
ever  been  occasion  to  use  one. 

So,  with  the  Society's  benedic- 
tion, Mr.  Ballard  seated  him- 
self at  his  work  desk  and  drew 
an  unofficial  seal.  Here  it  is. 

The  scene  is  imaginary  and 
fantastic  of  course:  North  Car- 
olina's terrain  from  the  ocean 
to  the  Piedmont  to  the  mountains, 
overprinted  with  the  same  fiddle 
and  bow  which  for  year s has  become 
familiar  to  Society  members  from  se 
ing  it  on  the  heading  of  TAR  HEEL  FOLK- 
LORE, our  President's  Newsletter.  Here  in 

only  black  and  white,  the  seal  on  the  Awards  is  beautifully  decked 
out  in  colorful  black  and  brown  and  green.  From  time  to  time,  we 
plan  to  use  the  seal,  unofficial  or  not,  to  dress  up  our  publication. 


Ashbel  Brice,  director  of  the  Duke  University  Press,  sends 
along  a letter  from  Roy  Meadows  (address  unknown)  saying  he  came 
across  volume  III  of  the  BROWN  COLLECTION  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA FOLKLORE  (p.  325,  #276)  and  noticed  that  only  the  chorus  of 
"You,  You,  You"  was  given.  "I  think  I know  the  song,"  he  writes, 
"for  it's  the  chorus  of  a song  my  mother  used  to  sing  about  fifty 
years  ago.  I don't  know  where  she  learned  it  or  where  it  came  from." 
He  comments  that  he's  enclosing  the  song  and  the  music  "just  for 
fun,  and  because  I have  nothing  better  to  do,  and  because  I thought 
that  somebody  might  be  interested,  and  because  Folk  Songs  are  my 
favorite  subject.  " He  wonders  if  the  Duke  Press  and  the  Folklore 
Society  have  folded.  Well,  both  are  doing  fine,  and  we'd  like  to 
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write  Mr.  Meadows  our  thanks  for  his  letter.  Does  anyone  know 
how  to  reach  him? 

This  really  happened!  ! One  mid  morning  last  summer  at  a 
beach  motel  in  southeastern  North  Carolina,  a member  of  the  NCFS 
was  expecting  a friend  to  come  by.  Since  the  se rvice  was  understand- 
ably slow  with  all  the  rooms  occupied  on  the  weekend,  he  decided  to 
sweep  the  floor  and  make  up  his  bed.  Somewhat  later,  a more  than 
middle-aged  white  native  of  the  region,  came  barging  through  the 
door  and  opened  her  mouth  in  amazement  at  her  job  of  cleaning  al- 
ready done.  "Lord  bless  you,  honey,  " she  said,  "I  sure  do  appre- 
ciate this,  ‘'specially  on  a busy  morning  like  now.  " Our  folklorist 
remarked  that  it  was  no  matter,  no  trouble,  that  before  long,  per- 
haps, she  could  quit  work  entirely  and  live  on  her  Social  Security 
check.  "Oh,  I'll  never  get  there,  " she  cried,  "and  even  if  I do,  I'll 
be  so  old  I won't  be  able  to  chew  clabber."  With  that  startling  remark, 
she  made  her  exit. 

A feature  story  playing  up  Gwyneth  Duncan's  article  "Irish 
Customs  and  Beliefs  in  North  Carolina,  " which  appeared  in  last  No- 
vember's NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE,  was  written  by  Johanna 
Grimes  of  the  UNC-CH  News  Bureau,  and  was  picked  up  by  dozens 
of  North  Carolina  newspapers,  including  those  in  Winston-Salem 
(Miss  Duncan's  hometwon),  Durham,  Goldsboro,  Chapel  Hill,  Jones- 
ville,  and  Eden. 

We  hope  readers  are  enjoying  the  folkloric  poems  which,  as 
you  have  doubtless  noticed,  are  used  only  when  space  needs  filling 
out,  or  when  an  extra  page  is  available  in  setting  up  a "signature.  " 
By  the  way,  the  author  of  "An  Old  Mission"  in  this  issue  is  by  the 
son  (Ye  Olde  Western  Inn,  19  North  State  Street,  Elgin,  Illinois 
60120)  of  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding,  President  of  the  United  States 
1921-23. 

Delford  Jones  (11  North  23rd  Street,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  07017) 
writes  to  ask  if  we  know  about  the  "little  old  lady  skipping  down  U.  S. 
421"  near  Clinton.  We  don't  know  that  story  at  all.  Does  anyone? 

The  Virginia  Folklore  Society  had  its  annual  meeting  last  Octo- 
ber in  Richmond.  Arthur  Kyle  Davis,  Jr.,  is  president  and  archivist. 
On  the  program  were  papers  on  Virginia  popular  beliefs  and  super- 
stitions by  Mrs.  Charles  Pickett  of  Farmville,  the  Appalachian  dul- 
cimer as  a folk  instrument  by  A.  W.  Jeffreys,  Jr.  , of  Staunton,  and 
"Recollections  of  a Ballad  Hunter"  by  Profes sor  Fred  F.  Knobloch  of 
Fincastle  and  Clifton  Forge.  . . . All  of  which  prompts  us  to  cry  out 
once  more,  Is  anything  folkloric  going  on  in  South  Carolina,  our 
proud  sister  state  in  the  other  direction? 

The  initial  letters  being  used  in  all  1 97  1 issues  are  by  co-editor 
Leonidas  Betts,  who  also  provides  ink  drawings  whenever  needed. 
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The  picture  opposite,  of  a mountain  chair-bottomer , is  by  the 
well-known  Charlotte  photographer  Bruce  Roberts.  With  his  wife 
Nancy  Roberts  writing  the  commentary,  he  is  responsible  for  several 
ghost  books,  the  last  of  which  was  THIS  HAUNTED  LAND:  WHERE 
GHOSTS  STILL  ROAM  ($3.95,  McNally  and  Loftin,  Charlotte).  Two 
of  their  other  photo-story  books  areA  WEEK  IN  ROBERT'S  WORLD: 
THE  SOUTH  ($4.  50,  Crowell-Collier  Press,  New  York)  and  SENSE 
OF  DISCOVERY:  THE  MOUNTAINS  ($5.95,  John  Knox  Press,  Rich- 
mond). They  are  now  researching  on  a book  about  gold  mining  in 
North  Carolina  and  can  be  reached  at  6624  Sunview  Drive,  Charlotte 
28210). 

Last  December  the  Department  of  English  and  the  School  of 
Liberal  Arts  at  NCSU  provided  our  editorial  assistant,  Mrs.  N. 
Charlene  Turner,  with  an  IBM  Executive  typewriter,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  "justify"  right-hand  margins  for  all  prose  material  pub- 
lished in  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE.  We  think  this  process 
vastly  improves  the  looks  of  the  publication,  and  hope  it  seemed  so 
"right"  that  you  did  not  even  notice  what  it  was  that  made  our  January 
issue  different. 

Kicking  off  Mission  70,  and  North  Carolina  Heritage  Week  dur- 
ing April  18-25,  A.  Craig  Phillips,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  said,  "Our  goal  is  the  enrichment  of  the  life  of  our  cit- 
izens in  such  a way  that  we  may  take  pride  in  our  regional,  racial 
and  cultural  distinctions  while  uniting  our  hearts  and  efforts  to  bring 
about  a peaceful  and  productive  life  for  all  our  people."  We  endorse 
Superintendent  Phillips'  statement,  and  we  hope  those  connected  with 
the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  will  find  some  way  to  participate 
in  Heritage  Week. 

Books  which  have  come  across  our  desk:  MARYLAND  FOLK- 
LORE AND  FOLKLIFE  ($3.  00,  98  pages,  Tidewater  Publishers,  Box 
109,  Cambridge,  Md.  21613)  by  George  G.  Carey,  a collection  of 
folktales,  folksongs,  proverbs,  riddles,  children's  games,  and  folk 
beliefs.  . . . Facsimile  of  A CENTURY  OF  BALLADS  (London,  1887), 
edited  by  John  Ashton,  now  reissued  ($1  3.50,  354  pages,  Singing  Tree 


Press,  1400  Book  Tower,  Detroit,  Mich.).  . . . LIVING  COUNTRY 
BLUES  ($10.00,  464  pages,  Folklore  Associates,  Book  Tower,  De- 
troit, Mich.  48226)  by  Harry  Oster,  a superb  and  original  collection 
of  the  "blues,  " centering  on  the  Louisiana  area.  . . . The  yearbook 


ETHNOGRAPHICA  V-VI  (1963-64)  from  the  Moravian  Museum  in 
Czechoslovakia  is  written  in  German  and  Russian  for  the  most  part, 
and  concerned  with  folk  crafts.  . . . OH!  DEM  GOLDERN  SLIPPERS: 
THE  COLORFUL  STORY  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  MUMMERS  ($10, 
Thomas  Nelson,  Inc.  , New  York,  illustrated)  by  Charles  E.  Welch, 
a study  of  the  history,  traditions,  and  the  present-day  organization 
of  the  famous  New  Year's  Day  parade. 
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ITS  TT. .(0)  TER  IT  /k  TD)  TT..^  I^KHtUT (Tn  ItT 
by  W.  Amos  Abrams 


nd  what  could  the  old  man  have  explained, 
for  Christ's  sake,  without  distorting  it  with 
superstition  and  folklore?  — TIME  WAS,  p.  7. 

Of  the  folk,  folksy,  and  of  the  earth,  earthy  — such  is  TIME 
WAS  (Random  House,  New  York,  1965),  a novel  by  John  Foster  West, 
presently  a writer-in-residence  at  Appalachian  State  University  at 
Boone.  It  goes  even  beyond  folksiness  and  earthiness.  It  is  fre- 
quently bawdy,  and  yet  its  bawdiness,  when  judged  by  the  speaker, 
the  listener,  and  the  situation,  is  seldom  more  than  mildly  offensive. 

It  is  profane,  amusingly,  rhapsodically,  and  even  profoundly 
profane,  and  yet  its  profanity  bursts  from  lips  belonging  to  God- 
fearing— and  in  a peculiarly  conceptual  fashion,  God-loving — men  and 
women. 

It  is  obscene  in  both  imagery  and  language,  graphic,  precise, 
and  expressive,  and  yet  its  apt  anatomical  identifications  and  de- 
scriptions, its  colorful  and  specific  references  to  bodily  functions 
demand  the  use  of  four-letter  words  as  seals  of  authenticity  and  acids 
required  in  the  deep-etching  of  humble  folk  strapped  down  by  hard 
labor  and  oppressed  by  a poverty  which  permitted  few  niceties  and  a 
dearth  of  pleasures  other  than  those  associated  with  eating,  cohabit- 
ing, sleeping,  and  short-term  successes  in  a constant,  and  at  times, 
bitter,  fight  for  survival. 

The  purpose  of  this  essay,  however,  is  not  to  appraise  the  book 
as  a novel  or  to  evaluate  its  author  as  a writer.  Its  purpose,  rather, 
is  to  call  attention  to  the  folklore  and  folk  language  which,  may  one 
say,  adorn  almost  every  page. 

Here  are  folk  remedies  and  superstitions;  folk  rhymes,  songs 
and  games;  folk  faith,  philosophy  and  wisdom;  folk  imagery,  idylls, 
speech  and  language;  and  a special  kind  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  so  often 
part  and  parcel  of  the  simple  and  the  humble. 


**  The  author  (1207  Anderson  Drive,  Raleigh  27608)  is  folk  singer, 
lecturer,  educator,  and  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore 
Society. 

/ 
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REMEDIES,  SCIENCE,  AND  MEDICINES.  To  the  Wards  and 
their  neighbors  in  Wilton  County,  vinegar  was  more  than  an  astrin- 
gent seasoner  for  table  use,  and  potatoes  more  than  food  for  the 
empty  stomach.  Frequently  a victim  of  painful  headache,  Alvira 
Ward  sought  relief  with  "a  vinegar-soaked  strip  of  brown  paper  bound 
into  place  with  a white  rag,  11  and  everyone  knew  that  "folded  brown 
paper  placed  under  the  upper  lip"  would  stop  nosebleeds. 

As  for  potatoes  and  their  medicinal  and  curative  qualities,  we 
are  told  more  than  once  of  their  use  for  burns  and  bruises.  When 
Bell  Ward  "cotched  her  frock  on  far"  and  lay  in  agony  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  Doc  Ellis,  Grandpa  John  Ward  assured  his  son  Will,  Bell's 
husband,  "A  poultice  of  arsh  tater  scrapings  and  milk  is  good  for 
burns.  " On  two  occasions  John  Ward  remembered  that  his  mother, 
Alvira,  "had  used  potato  scrappings  on  his  bruises"  and  that  when  he 
suffered  an  especially  painful  heel  bruise  she  had  "tied  a potato 
poultice  about  it  and  brought  it  to  a head.  " 

Other  table  foods,  too,  were  used  as  medical  remedies  by  the 
Wards.  For  instance,  "strips  of  fat  back  or  wilted  cabbage  leaves 
were  tied  over  boils  and  crushed  ground  ivy  was  bound  about  sprained 
ankles.  " One  character  was  described  as  being  "so  freckled  all  the 
oak  stump  water  in  Arabia  could  not  rob  her  of  the  damned  russet 
spots."  (Shades  of  MACBETH!) 

Two  unforgettable  and  almost  Marlovian  characters — and  a few 
others  but  little  less  robustand  high-spirited — stride  mightily  through 
the  pages  of  this  novel:  Will  Ward  and  Alvira  Ward,  his  second  wife. 
These  two  will  appear  most  often  in  any  discussion  of  the  book,  what- 
ever be  the  approach.  Thus  it  is  they  who  will  be  quoted  more  fre- 
quently than  any  or  all  of  the  others. 

When  Will  Ward  "strained  his  guts"  in  a fertilizer-bag  lifting 
contest  with  Hill  Anderson  and  came  to  see  Doc  Ellis  about  a remedy 
for  his  double  hernia,  admitting  that  "a  man  ain't  never  too  old  to  be 
a damned  fool,  " he  inquired,  "Wouldn't  it  help  some  to  scrape  the 
inner  lining  off  of  a white  oak  bark  and  spread  it  under  the  trusses?" 
Doc  Ellis  replied  curtly  and  colorfully,  "About  as  much  good  as  to 
spread  chicken  turds. " 

Stricken  with  acute  appendicitis,  Will  "made  Vi  heat  stovelids 
and  wrop  them  in  rags,  then  place  them  on  his  naked  belly."  Finally, 
Will  was  hesitant  about  changing  his  underwear,  declaring  that  to  do 
so  more  often  than  once  every  two  weeks  "a  feller  was  liable  to  catch 
neumonie  fever  like  that.  " 

CHARMS,  BELIEFS,  AND  SUPERSTITIONS.  Scatte  red  through- 
out the  novel,  too,  are  folk  beliefs  and  superstitions,  many  of  which 
are  still  the  common  property  of  the  people  today.  Consider,  for 
example,  these:  Will  shivered  and  turned  away,  "knowing  that  some 
sonofabitch  just  stepped  on  my  grave  spot."  More  than  once  he  "had 
heard  the  devil  cursing  his  wife  when  he  had  listened,  his  ear  dost 
to  a nail  thrust  into  the  ground  after  a thunderstorm.  " 

One  of  the  more  memorable  passages  records  these  beliefs 
related  to  the  observance  of  Old  Christmas  on  Twelfth  Night: 
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"On  January  6,  1911,  just  after  midnight — while  drinking  water 
was  still  turned  to  blood,  while  the  mules  and  cattle  were  down  on 
their  knees  in  the  cold  stalls  praying  to  God  — Vi  came  to  the  end  of 
short  labor,  and  a daughter  was  born.  " 

To  Will  Ward,  corn-planting  was  a ritual  never  to  be  varied: 
"It  would  be  done  when  the  moon  was  right  and  when  the  earth  was 
ripe  and  the  weather  favorable.  " 

When  Grandpa  John  Ward  died  all  alone,  sitting  with  his  back 
against  a giant  black  oak  near  where  he  had  killed  a Yankee  soldier 
and  buried  him  many  years  ago,  he  left  his  last  request  written  in 
the  margin  of  the  only  book  in  the  Ward  family,  the  Big  Bible. 
"Kindley  burie  me  wher  you  all  find  me.  I thank  you.  Amen.  " Not 
many  neighbors  came  to  the  funeral  and  Vi  Ward  knew  why.  "This 
was  not  the  kind  of  burying  the  hillfolk  were  used  to,  and  they  wanted 
no  truck  with  it.  There  was  something  akin  to  the  devil's  doings 
about  burying  an  old  man  off  in  the  dark  woods  by  himself.  An  angry 
God  could  have  little  dealings  with  such  unholy  goings-on.  " 

Simple  sentences  expressing  the  homespun  folk  philosophy 
appear  on  almost  every  page:  "The  devil  goes  to  church  with  the 
rest  of  us,"  "Anybidy  [sic]  knows  hit's  bad  look  [sic]  to  pay  back 
borried  salt,  " "A  whistling  woman  and  a crowing  hen  always  come 
to  some  bad  end,  " "It  don't  hurt  nothing  to  spit  into  the  wind,  septin 
you're  apt  to  get  splattered  by'ye  own  spit,"  "Looks  like  when  bad 
things  start  comin  at  a feller,  they  come  like  a goddamn  landslide,  " 
"Godamighty,  womern!  Corn's  got  to  be  hoed  three  times.  That's 
the  way  God  aimed  for  it  to  be  done  clean  back  to  Eden,  and  I ain't 
a human  to  piss  up  his  works.  I'd  end  up  with  enough  nubbins  to 
reach  from  here  to  Cubie,  " and  finally,  Will  Ward's  reprimand  to 
his  defiant  daughter  Anna,  "The  trouble  with  you  is  you  listen  at 
Old  Scratch  a-whisperin  under  your  bed  ....  You  don't  look  up  at 
the  face  of  Godamighty  in  the  clouds  and  hear  his  voice  in  the  thun- 
derstorm and  harken  unto  him.  " 

SONGS,  RHYMES,  GAMES,  AND  BALLADS.  Present  also  in 
the  novel  are  quotes  from,  and  references  to,  songs,  children's 
games  and  nonsense  rhymes — all  of  which  are  valuable  cultural  re- 
sources of  the  folk.  Remembering  his  early  experiences  as  a child 
living  on  Stud  Branch,  John  Matlock  Ward,  Will  Ward's  son,  now 
thirty-seven  years  of  age,  recalled  such  childhood  games  as  "Aintney 
Over"  and  "Blindfold,"  as  well  as  Pink  Dugan's  playing  and  singing 
ballads  he  loved  to  hear.  He  could  still  quote  such  nonsense  sen- 
tences as  these,  taught  to  him  by  his  father:  "Nottle,  nottle,  forty 
fingers  hoot!  Start  a-power,  kizzley  coot,  Coot  a-kasy,  Francis 
Schizzledick,  Mobbledick  — Pibbledick — Null.  " And  one  other  pas- 
sage, too,  that  went  like  this:  "Seen  anything  of  a high,  tall,  raw- 
boned  boy  about  the  size  of  a man?  Run  away  from  Bussley  Bungs 
day  after  tomorr.  Rid  a steer  heifer  with  a straw  bridle  and  a hay 
saddle.  See  anything  of  this  man,  I'll  give'ye  three  pints  of  pigeon 
milk  churned  by  the  scratch  of  a duck.  " 
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John  also  recalled  the  times  when  his  father  took  him  on  his 
knees,  bounced  him,  and  chanted: 

Ole  Granny  Rattletrap 
Settin  on  a log, 

Finger  on  the  trigger 
And  eye  on  a hawg. 

Then  when  he  would  laugh,  his  father  would  twist  each  of  his  five 
toes,  beginning  with  the  big  one,  and  say,  starting  in  a bass  voice: 
"This  ole  sow  say,  'Les  go  steal  wheat.  ' This  little  pig  say"— his 
voice  rising  with  each  pig  — "'Where  we  gonna  git  hit  at?  ' This  little 
pig  say,  'Massa's  barn.  ' This  little  pig  say,  'I  tell  Massa.  1 This 
little  pig  say" — he  would  twist  the  smallest  toe  and  speak  in  a shrill 
voice  — "'Wee!  Wee!  Wee!  I can't  git  over  the  doorsill.  '" 

His  mother  would  place  him  on  his  back  in  the  cradle  and  rock 
him  while  his  father  roared: 

Whatcha  gonna  do  with  the  baby? 

Whatcha  gonna  do  with  the  baby? 

Wrop  it  up  in  the  tablecloth 
And  throw  it  up  in  the  stable  loft. 

Whatcha  gonna  do  with  the  baby? 

Baby  laugh  and  baby  cry. 

Stuck  my  finger  in  the  baby's  eye, 

Whatcha  gonna  do  with  the  baby? 

Whatcha  gonna  do  with  the  baby? 

Often  when  he  awoke,  his  brother  Vern  would  lean  over  the 
cradle  and  say,  laughing: 

Wake  up  old  man, 

You  slept  too  late. 

The  crawfish  is  done 
And  passed  your  gate. 

Not  only  are  there  references  to  banjo  playing  and  ballad  sing- 
ing, but  one  of  the  ladies  hummed,  "Go  and  tell  Aunt  Rhody,  the  old 
grey  goose  is  dead,"  a song  known  by  just  about  everybody,  young  or 
old.  In  fact,  in  one  scene  we  actually  witness  the  birthpangs  of  a 
folksong,  "The  Great  Nineteen  Sixteen  Fresh,"  thought  by  some  to 
be  "a  flood  God  sent  to  punish  Wilton  County.  " 

The  occasion  of  this  composition  is  well  remembered  even 
today  by  those  who  recall  the  rain  which  began  on  the  night  of  July 
14,  1916,  an  incessant  downpour  for  thirty  hours.  Vi,  Will,  their 
two  boys,  and  others  crossed  the  mountain  to  see  the  floodwaters  in 
the  Yadkin  River.  Among  those  present  was  Pink  Dugan,  a banjo- 
plucker.  He  composed  and  sang  as  he  observed  the  havoc  wrought 
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by  the  whirling,  swirling  water.  The  first  nine  stanzas  of  the  song 
are  not  recorded  here,  but  the  tenth  describes  what  he  saw  at  the 
moment: 


Down  the  roarin  river 
Come  a lumberhack 
And  on  it  a old  hen 
Walked  for'ard  and  back, 

In  them  days  when  the  Great  Fresh  come  down. 

Vi  Ward  recognized  the  tune  as  being  similar  to  one  used  in  "The 
Sinking  of  the  Titanic , " especially  these  verses  which  "ran  through 
her  head": 


Husbans  and  wives 
And  little  children 
Lost  their  lives 

It  was  sad  when  that  great  ship  went  down. 

WORDS  AND  PHRASES  AND  FIGURES  OF  SPEECH.  Strip  the 
folk  expressions  from  the  pages  of  TIME  WAS,  and  you  rob  it  of  its 
lasting  substance.  Without  its  double-X-rated  language,  the  novel 
would  approach  dehydrated  prose  worth  neither  the  reading  nor  the 
remembering.  Writing  of  an  environment  of  which  he  had  been  a vital 
part  and  putting  on  paper  the  words  he  had  heard  all  his  life,  John 
Foster  West"  tells  it  as  it  was" — we  suspect  as  it  is  — through  imagery, 
idylls,  and  rhetoric  which  are  sometimes  commonplace  and  colloquial 
and  at  other  times  giftedly  brilliant  and  scintillatingly  exquisite. 

Among  the  commonplace  and  colloquial  expressions  are  these: 
"as  crazyas  a bedbug,"  "ugly  as  a mud  fence  daubed  with  chinquapins," 
"hold'ye  tater,  " "brittle  as  a winter  cricket,"  "dry  as  a powder 
house  in  hell,"  "as  right  as  rain,"  "as  fine  as  frog's  hair,"  "as  much 
chance  as  a hailstone  in  hell,  " "as  nervous  as  a pregnant  fox  in  a 
forest  far,  " "like  a dog  slobbering  for  a bone,  " "couldn't  bile  water 
without  scorching  it,  " "shore  as  green  simmerns  set  'ye  teeth  on 
edge,  " "nervous  as  a whore  who  stumbled  into  a prayer  meeting,  " 
"in  two  shakes  of  a sheep's  tail,  " "in  a month  of  Sundays,  " "rough 
row  to  hoe,  " "scart  the  giblets  out'n  me,  " "my  bounden  duty,  " 
"sight  for  sore  eyes,  " "raining  pitchforks,  " "don't  hold  no  water 
with  me,"  "cutting  a moonshine,"  "sighed  like  a whore  leaving  church,  " 
"not  worth  a pinch  of  salt  in  a windstorm,  " "rattling  her  brains 
around  like  a pea  in  a gourd,"  "couldn't  hurt  a fly,"  "wet  as  the  plum- 
age of  a half -drowned  c row,"  "as  soon  go  to  hell  with  my  back  broke, " 
"just  as  shore  as  hell's  dry,"  "happy  as  a toadfrog  in  a fly  factory,  " 
"as  weak  as  swamp  water,  " "cooked  all  of  the  starch  out  of  me,  " 
"limber  as  a dishrag,"  "as  dead  as  doornails,"  "dry  up  like  snuff  and 
blow  away,  " "craning  and  squinting  like  an  ancient  bird  plagued  with 
cataracts,"  "as  God's  green  earth,"  "clammering  like  chickens  when 
a hawk  flies  over,"  "as  light  as  last  year's  locust,"  "like  a man  rid- 
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ing  blindly  in  a windmill,  " and  "best  dadblamed  dumplins  I've  eat  in 
a coon' s age.  " 

Proper  names  of  far-off  places,  usually  Bible -oriented,  appear 
in  numerous  paragraphs.  Consider  these  quotations:  "Couldn't  get 
a load  of  lumber  from  Stony  Fork  to  Coleman's  Ford  before  dooms- 
day, " "best  damned  gravymaker  this  side  of  Goshen,  " "a  house  spot 
would  win  out  over  New  Jerusalem,  " "live  till  doomsday,  " "best 
danged  biscuits  this  side  of  Jericho,"  "rid  over  hell  and  half  of 
Georgia,"  "Hit  would  take  the  feller  that  writ  the  Begots  in  the  Bible 
to  straighten  out  who  begot  who,  " "trouble  sneaking  up  Stud  Branch 
like  a hungry  fox,  " "If  it  was  to  be  another  Messiah,  he'd  not  rest 
'till  he  got  it  old  enough  to  hoe  corn,"  and  "The  record  stopped  there 
as  though  Time  had  paused  to  dip  his  pen  in  ink.  " 

DELICATE  AND  INDELICATE.  The  following  unscreened  and 
unabridged  quotes  are  typical  of  the  delicate  and  the  not  so  delicate 
phrases  which  make  for  robust  rhetoric  and  utmost  clarity.  They 
chisel  characters,  depict  underprivileged  socio-economic  environ- 
ment, and  yet  portray  a firm  faith  and  fulfilling  philosophy  of  the 
folk  who  enliven  page  after  page  of  this  novel:  "Damnation,  look  at 
that  sky  ....  Red  as  measles  on  a Injun  squaw's  ass,  " "That  sky 
looks  like  hit  was  all  purtied  up  for  a frolic,"  "I'll  skin'ye  ass  like  a 
shedded  adder,  " "kick'ye  ass  till'ye  nose  bleeds,  " "I'll  fix  your 
clock,  you  Injun -looking  young  hoss's  ass,"  "She  was  so  contrary 
that  she  scratched  her  butt  when  her  head  itched,  " "stay  with  some 
of  the  grubby  poreasses,  sure  as  hell  sizzled,  " "Anybidy  [sic]  eben 
wipin  his  rear  on  the  Ho  rnet  deserved  to  lose  his  insides  through 
the  fester,  " "I  ain't  got  no  more  chance  a-making  ends  meet  than  a 
one-legged  man  at  a ass-kicking  contest,  " "I'm  wetter'n  a drowned 
duck's  ass  at  the  bottom  of  a millpond,  " "Stick  a blue  ribbon  on  her 
ass  cause  it  worked  like  it  was  sposed  to?"  and  "No  goddamn younguns 
of  mine  is  going  to  bring  down  the  law  on  my  head.  I don't  give  a 
goddamn  cat's  ass  if  he's  eighty  year  old  and  bigger'n  West  Mountain." 

EARTHY  AND  VIVID.  Equally  as  earthy  and  as  vivid  are  these 
passages:  "tumbleturds  shuffling  across  a cowpile,  " "I  didn't  aim 
to  git  her  bowels  in  a uproar,  " "so  dadblamed  highfalutin,  when  he 
wouldn't  have  had  a pot  to  piss  in,  if  he  had  not  married  Ward's 
timberland,  " "That  was  closter  than  pissing  in  a coiled  rattler's 
eye,  " "Hit's  like  dreading  ye'll  fart  when  ye  sneeze  in  church,  " 
"You'd  a done  your  business  and  fell  back  in  hit,  too,"  "goddamn  the 
luck  to  the  middle  streets  of  hellfire  ! " "You'll  best  leave  me  setting 
here  warming  my  straddle,  " "Let's  go  before  our  butts  grow  to  this 
old  log,  " "It's  raining  out  there  like  a cow  pissing  on  a flat  rock,  " 
"He  was  tremblin  like  a dog  a-shittin  peach  seeds  on  shingles,"  "Said 
she  was  gonna  leave  this  here  Coottown  porehouse  before  her  legs 
growed  together,  " "I'm  as  knocked  up  right  now  as  a bitch  rabbit  in 
a briar  patch,  " "I'm  so  damnned  tard  I couldn't  fart  without  a dose 
of  sodie,  " and  "She  always  felt  nervous  around  two  women  who  bore 
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bastards  so  shamelessly,  as  though  they  were  peach  trees  in  full 
bloom  for  all  creation  to  look  at,  " 

Those  who  spoke  the  foregoing  passages  were  not  always  so 
foul-mouthed,  as  the  following  quotes  will  show:  "It  ain't  right  for 
the  pore  little  thing  to  die,  just  cause  it  had  to  be  borned  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ladder,  " "That  storm's  a-gallopin  up  on  us  fastern'n  a 
wild  hoss  with  his  tail  on  far,  " "gonna  be  darker'n  midnight  in  a 
witch's  womb  before  a feller  can  say  'scat,'"  "hightail  it  over  acrosst 
the  mountain,"  "knocking  noggins  about  matters  more  serious, " "She 
chattered  on  in  the  background  like  a mocking  bird  in  a tree  top,  " 
"Cubie  ....  Hit's  so  damn  fur  away,  it  ain't  fit  for  nothin  but  to 
grow  furriners  on,  " "no  more  hossin  around  in  your  tail-feathers,  " 
"But  I ain't  got  the  chance  of  a bumble  bee  in  a babboon's  belly,  " 
"He  means  a whole  heap  better'n  he's  able  to  do,"  "her  lap  full  of 
belly,  bobbing  like  a ball  dropped  into  water,"  "making  some  likker! 
Boy,  if  that's  not  praying  for  a hoss  and  leading  home  a squirrel!" 
"The  sky  was  as  blue  as  a spring  violet  and  as  brittle  as  the  inner 
surface  of  a robin  egg  shell,  " "Old  age  is  a-winning  out.  He's  jest 
a-sittin  there  making  a bargain  with  death,  and  he's  going  to  go  and 
meet  him.  " 

Finally  there  are  these  passages  for  sure  folk  speech  and  tell- 
tale descriptions  of  Will  Ward,  without  whom  John  Foster  West  could 
not  have  written  TIME  WAS:  Will  Ward,  declaring  his  independence, 
says,  "I  ain't  duty  bound  to  nothin  ....  I ain't  bound  to  a goddamn 
thing  except  breathin  and  payin  taxes,  and  voting  Democrat."  And 
here  is  Will  Ward,  when  he  decided  to  ride  bareback  for  ten  miles 
after  a hard  day's  work,  to  punish  Tom  Dugan  for  slapping  Vi,  his 
wife,  earlier  in  the  afternoon:  "If  a feller  can't  take  care  of  his  own 
womern,  he's  a damn  pore  men.  " His  report  when  he  returned  was: 
"I  let  him  have  it  on  the  jaw  with  my  right  fist.  Damn  nigh  tore  his 
head  off.  He  fell  back'ards  and  laid  still.  I got  back  on  Beck  and 
rid  off  and  left  him  a-laying  there  in  the  dirt.  " Later,  Will  Ward, 
singing  teacher  and  literary  critic,  asks  Vi  the  meaning  and  pronun- 
ciation of  the  word  emblem  as  it  appears  in  "The  Old  Rugged  Cross," 
and  upon  being  told  that  it  means  badge,  replies,  "Hit's  a hell  of  a 
manner  of  speakin  ....  If  singin  is  sposed  to  lead  folks  on  the 
straight  and  narrer  to  the  Promised  Land,  then,  by  God,  they  ort  to 
be  writ  in  words  most  folks  can  catch  holt  of.  EM-BLEM,  my  ass! 
If  the  song  feller  meant  BADGE,  then  the  bastard  ort  to  a-writ  BADGE 
and  not  had  me  spellin  out  loud  all  night.  " Will  Ward,  seven  years 
after  his  marriage  with  Vi,  is  described  as  "a  tired  and  hungry  man, 
forty-eight  years  old,  with  eighty  years  of  labor  yoked  about  his 
neck.  " Finally  the  novelist  tells  of  his  death:  "Just  after  nightfall 
of  a Good  Friday,  Will  Ward,  stroke- smitten,  had  followed  a phan- 
tom plow  into  the  darkling  forest  until  he  collided  with  a tree,  and 
then,  with  only  Vi  Ward  attending,  had  died  grudgingly,  arguing  with 
the  sky  that  the  earth  was  too  hard  to  harrow.  " 

And  it  was  ! 
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orehouse,  Kathleen.  RAIN  ON  THE  JUST. 
New  York:  Lee,  Furman,  Inc.,  1936.  319pp. 
Setting:  The  Brushy  Mountains,  Wilkes  County,  North  Carolina. 
Time:  Sometime  between  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and  1900. 


When  Kathleen  Morehouse's  RAIN  ON  THE  JUST  was  published 
on  April  13,  1936,  it  hit  Wilkes  County  like  a thunderbolt  and  sent 
reverberations  throughout  the  state.  A New  England  yankeehad  pre- 
sumed to  move  into  the  Brushy  Mountains,  live  less  than  seven  years 
among  the  natives  and  then  write  a book  impugning  their  morals  and 
their  culture.  Mrs.  Morehouse  was  attached  from  all  sides  by  scur- 
rilous letters  and  articles  in  the  area  newspapers.  Wilkes  natives 
in  important  positions  refused  to  read  the  book  on  principle.  Don 
Laws,  ina  "Yaller  Jacket  Stinger"  (a  section  in  his  YELLOW  JACKET) 
used  the  terms  "vulgar"  and  "ill-mannered,"  and  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  "hanging  Massachusetts  witches.  " 

Despite  the  regional  reaction,  RAIN  ON  THE  JUST  received 
excellent  reviews  in  national  publications,  and  many  respected  critics 
suggested  that  it  receive  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Literature  (an  award 
which  that  year  went  to  H.  L.  Davis'  HONEY  IN  THE  HORN).  Some 
of  these  were  O.  O.  McIntyre  and  John  Clair  Minot  of  the  Boston 
papers,  Martha  Dean  of  the  New  York  SUN,  and  Alfred  Kazin  of  the 
New  York  HERALD-TRIBUNE  (the  latter  eventually  becoming  one  of 
the  most  respected  critics  of  the  '30s  and  '40s).  Many  state  critics 
defended  it  as  well. 

Kathleen  Moore  Morehouse  was  born  January  29,  1904,  in  the 
Methodist  parsonage  at  Oak  Bluffs  on  Martha's  Vineyard,  Massachu- 
setts. Her  father,  a minister,  moved  the  family  to  the  mainland  in 
1905,  where  they  lived  in  various  New  England  cities  over  the  next 
few  years.  She  graduated  from  Mount  Holyoke  College  in  1924.  She 
worked  for  awhile  in  a grocery  store,  then  for  a publisher  on  Beacon 
Hill  in  Boston. 


**  From  his  desk  in  the  Department  of  English  at  Appalachian  State 
University  at  Boone,  the  author  has  just  published  his  book-length 
study  THE  BALLAD  OF  TOM  DULA  (Moore  Publishing  Co.  , Box 
3143,  Durham  27705,  212  pp.  , $6.  95),  a fascinating  investigation 
into  the  background  of  one  of  the  most  famous  episodes  in  North 
Carolina  folklore. 
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In  1926  she  married  Robert  Lang  Morehouse,  a Harvard  grad- 
uate. After  a summer  yachting  and  a year  trekking  across  Europe, 
the  young  couple  settled  in  Boston,  where  their  two  children  were 
born.  In  1929  they  settled  in  a Cape  Cod  house  on  an  apple  farm  in 
the  Brushy  Mountains,  five  miles  from  Wilkesboro,  the  setting  of 
Mrs.  Morehouse's  novel. 

In  order  to  understand  the  folklore  in  RAIN  ON  THE  JUST,  one 
needs  a context  for  it;  therefore,  a brief  summary  of  the  novel  follows. 

Approximately  the  first  third  of  the  book  covers  a period  of 
three  days,  from  Sunday  through  the  following  Tuesday.  When  one 
separates  the  action  from  the  slow  movement  and  clutter  of  folkways, 
he  discovers  a rapid  sequence  of  melodramatic  events  unrealistic  for 
the  span  of  time  covered.  One  Sunday  afternoon  in  July,  during  a 
long  drought,  Least  Dolly  Allen  is  lounging  in  the  shade  near  the  fam- 
ily spring,  where  the  milk  and  butter  are  "preserved”  from  the  heat. 
Least  Dolly  is  somewhere  between  nine  and  twelve  years  old;  no  one 
in  the  family  is  sure  of  her  age.  She  is  abruptly  disturbed  from  her 
reverie  by  her  three  brothers  and  a neighbor  boy  named  Bilow  Bum- 
garner. They  rush  past  her  in  terror,  the  brothers  obviously  intox- 
icated. 

It  develops  that  one  of  Reason  Allen's  sons  has  shot  him  in  an 
argument.  ReaseAllen  is  the  wealthiest  farmer  in  the  Brushy  Moun- 
tains, with  cattle,  domesticated  deer,  orchards,  and  a distillery. 
He  has  amassed  a fortune  in  gold  coins,  and  the  money,  kept  in  a 
sack,  is  found  to  be  missing.  The  Allen  brothers  are  declared  out- 
laws by  the  Brushy  Mountain  folk  and  are  hunted  by  volunteers. 

That  Sunday  night  there  is  an  old-fashioned  wake  for  Rease 
Allen,  who  is  "laid  out"  on  the  double  bed  he  and  his  wife  formerly 
slept  in.  Around  dawn  of  Monday,  the  body  of  young  Rease  Allen  is 
found  at  the  bottom  of  a cliff.  He  has  been  shot  and  many  of  his 
bones  are  broken.  A sleeve  full  of  gold  coins  is  found  with  him  and 
returned  to  the  Allen  home,  along  with  the  corpse. 

Young  Rease  is  laid  out  beside  his  father.  Later  on  Monday, 
there  is  a double  funeral  for  father  and  son,  and  the  mourners,  who 
have  come  with  hasty  notice  from  all  over  the  Brushies,  are  fed  at 
the  Allen  home.  Monday  night,  Reason  Allen's  widow,  Big  Dolly, 
bears  twins,  with  a midwife  attending  and  all  the  suspense  and  water- 
heating which  attends  a country  birth  in  fiction. 

The  drought  ends  that  night  in  a storm.  Least  Dolly  is  lured 
to  the  barn  by  Bilow  Bumgarner,  and  there  she  discovers  her  other 
two  brothers  hiding  out.  They  tell  her  the  death  of  their  father  was 
an  accident  and  that  they  are  now  going  to  leave  the  Brushies.  They 
try  to  persuade  Least  Dolly  to  get  the  sleeve  of  money  from  the  house 
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for  them,  but  Least  Dolly  refuses.  Later  that  night,  while  everyone 
is  asleep,  Least  Dolly  takes  the  money  and  goes  through  the  darkness 
alone  to  her  father's  new  grave,  where  she  buries  it.  Bilow  Bum- 
garner follows  her  secretly  at  her  brothers'  orders  and  takes  the 
money,  but  Least  Dolly  does  not  discover  the  theft  until  near  the  end 
of  the  novel. 

On  Tuesday,  Medey  Brock,  the  Allens'  oldest  daughter,  comes 
to  Allen  Ridge  with  her  husband.  The  Allens  had  originally  lived  in 
the  mountains  near  the  Blue  Ridge,  a good  many  miles  to  the  west, 
and  Medey  had  married  very  young  and  had  remained  behind  when 
the  Allens  had  moved  to  the  Brushy  Mountains.  She  has  come  de- 
manding part  of  her  father's  gold.  Big  Dolly  and  Least  Dolly  run  her 
and  her  husband  off,  but  not  before  she  reveals  to  them  that  the  Allen 
brothers  had  come  by  their  home  and  told  her  of  a large  sack  of  gold 
hidden  in  a closet  of  the  Allen  house. 

Now  the  story  jumps  to  a spring  day,  three  years  later.  Big 
Dolly  has  spent  all  the  Allen  gold  found  in  the  sack.  Least  Dolly 
falls  out  with  her  mother  and  leaves  home.  After  Big  Dolly  marries 
a young  man,  Least  Dolly  returns.  Several  folk  activities  occurred 
that  fall:  molasses-boiling,  candy -pulling,  corn- shucking,  and  a 
Christmas  party  attended  by  Theed  Allen,  one  of  the  runaway  brothers 
now  a preacher.  In  February,  there  is  a bad  ice  storm.  Ten  weeks 
later,  in  early  April,  Bilow  Bumgarner  comes  back  and  seduces 
Least  Dolly.  As  a result,  she  is  "bigged.  " Bilow  has  returned  to 
the  Blue  Ridge,  where  he  is  working  in  a sawmill. 

A month  later,  Least  Dolly  is  on  her  way  to  see  Granny  Bum- 
garner when  she  discovers  the  body  of  Theed  Allen,  who  has  been 
dead  since  Christmas  at  the  bottom  of  a cliff.  Though  Least  Dolly 
grows  bigger  through  the  summer,  she  is  constantly  propositioned 
by  her  young  stepfather.  Finally  she  leaves  home  again,  taking  her 
older  twin  brothers  and  hiring  herself  and  them  out  to  Dancy  and 
Aunt  Lecta  Sexton. 

Fall  passes,  winter  comes,  Christmas  arrives,  and  Least 
Dolly  serves  the  guests  at  the  Sexton  Christmas  dinner.  Later  in 
the  day,  Least  Dolly  gets  word  her  mother  has  died  a week  earlier. 
She  takes  the  younger  set  of  Allen  twins  to  rear.  On  Christmas  night 
Least  Dolly's  baby  is  born. 

Weeks  later,  in  April,  Bilow  Bumgarner  comes  back  from  the 
Blue  Ridge.  He  had  not  known  that  Least  Dolly  was  pregnant.  He 
has  the  sleeve  of  gold,  which  he  has  earned  by  working  in  a sawmill 
for  Joe  Allen,  the  remaining  brother.  A preacher  passes  the  Sexton 
home,  and  Least  Dolly  and  Bilow  Bumgarner  are  finally  married. 

RAIN  ON  THE  JUST  has  some  folklore  and  folkways  in  it,  but 
not  as  much  as  one  would  expect  from  its  early  reputation.  Kathleen 
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Morehouse  says  in  a brief  introduction:  "Before  old  times,  old  cus- 
toms, should  fade  forever  from  the  mind  of  man,  I wished  to  etch  in 
my  own  memory  certain  of  those  folk-ways  which  sturdy  men  and 
women  have  traveled  long  and  safely.  " The  predominant  types  of 
folklore  to  be  found  in  the  novel  are  dialect,  folk-speech  patterns  , 
superstitions,  folkways,  folk  humor,  folk  maxims,  and  folk  tales 
usually  supernatural. 

One  has  the  impression  that  the  author  wrote  the  first  seven 
chapters  (into  which  she  crowded  three  days  of  tragedy)  under  great 
inspiration  and  then  was  interrupted  in  her  writing  or  lost  interest 
until  late  in  the  book,  when  the  folklore  picks  up  again.  Indeed,  it 
almost  seems  as  if  she  wrote  the  first  seven  chapters,  laid  the  work 
aside  for  a while,  and  then  began  to  write  again.  The  middle  section 
of  the  novel  seems  uninspired  and  does  little  to  "etch  in  the  memory" 
the  ways  of  life  she  did  so  much  better  depicting  at  the  beginning  and 
in  the  last  two  or  three  chapters. 

The  Allen  family  had  come  from  the  area  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and 
were  from  the  same  stock,  the  same  culture,  that  my  characters 
were  in  TIME  WAS.  Not  that  this  would  have  mattered  much,  for  the 
Brushies  are  a chain  of  low  mountains  only  a few  miles  east  of  the 
foothills  which  climb  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  the  same  ethnic  type 
inhabits  both  areas.  My  father  used  to  conduct  singing  schools  in 
the  Brushies  during  the  era  a little  later  than  that  treated  in  RAIN 
ON  THE  JUST  and  knew  many  of  the  families  living  there.  My 
mother's  people  are  from  that  area,  were  in  fact  Bumgarners,  one 
of  the  family  names  in  the  novel,  and  her  grandmother  delivered 
hundreds  of  babies  as  a professional  midwife. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  dialect  of  the  characters  in  this 
novel  should  have  been  extremely  familiar  to  me.  The  speech  pat- 
tern should  have  been  familiar.  But  somehow  both  seemed  a little 
alien,  although  an  outsider  could  easily  accept  them  as  authentic. 
The  only  explanation  I have  is  that  the  author,  a New  Englander,  after 
only  five  years  or  so  of  living  among  the  natives  before  she  wrote  her 
book,  did  not  quite  capture  the  subtle  shifts  and  nuances  in  speech 
pattern  and  dialect  because  it  was  not  her  own  culture,  but  one  she 
attempted  to  imitate. 

Still,  much  of  the  language  is  familiar.  The  term  young  un 
for  young  one  or  child  is  commonplace  to  me,  and  so  is  whop  or 
whopping,  although  I am  not  sure  these  spellings  approximate  sat- 
isfactorily the  sound  of  the  word  we  used  for  whipping;  I believe 
whoop  would  more  nearly  suggest  the  sound.  The  term  passel  for 
many  is  also  familiar,  although  a few  miles  to  the  west  the  folk 
usually  said  whole  passel.  The  people  around  Bull's  Branch,  my 
country,  used  evening  to  mean  afternoon,  just  as  the  Allens  did,  as 
well  as  sallet  for  greens  such  as  mustard  or  kale. 
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The  mantle  was  the  fireboard  on  Bull's  Branch,  as  it  was  on 
Allen  Ridge,  and  we  infrequently  had  a speakin  at  church,  though 
most  of  the  time  it  was  a preachin.  And  of  course  we  carried  our 
staples  back  from  the  country  store  in  paper  pokes,  as  the  Allens 
did,  never  in  bags.  On  rare  occasions  I have  heard  my  father  speak 
of  eating  a group,  when  he  meant  feed,  as  one  character  uses  the 
word  in  RAIN  ON  THE  JUST.  And  of  course  we  set  our  rabbit  gums 
(traps)  on  Bull's  Branch  just  as  the  Allens  did.  The  word  probably 
derives  from  the  fact  that  traps  were  often  made  from  hollow  black- 
gum  trees,  which  were  commonly  available. 

Every  mountain  fireplace  had  beside  it  a wooden  stick  used  to 
"poke  up  the  fire"  or  move  the  logs.  This  was  called  a poking  stick 
(pronounced  without  the  final  g).  We  used  ha 'n 't  for  ain't,  both  illit- 
eracies for  have  not,  cannot,  etc.  , and  we  would  tote  our  loads  as 
the  Brushy  Mountain  folk  do  in  the  novel.  However,  we  rarely  if 
ever  used  usns  for  us,  though  I have  heard  it  in  other  areas  of  the 
Appalachians.  But  we  got  shet  of  a thing  when  we  got  rid  of  it,  as 
the  Allens  use  the  word.  And  when  a woman  became  pregnant  around 
Bull's  Branch,  she  was  bigged,  as  Least  Dolly  is.  We  also  used 
kindly  to  mean  rather,  as  in  "I  kindly  thought  so.  " 

I recorded  most  of  the  obvious  dialectal  words  or  expressions 
I noted  in  the  book,  but  stopped  with  the  round  number  of  50.  There 
were  surprisingly  few  in  a book  of  319  pages  about  mountain  folk, 
and  most  of  them  appeared  in  the  first  seven  chapters.  Out  of  the  50 
words  or  expressions  I used,  44  of  them  appeared  in  the  first  115 
pages.  And  of  the  50  words  or  expressions,  only  16  were  familiar 
to  me  as  in  common  use  a few  miles  away,  around  Bull's  Branch, 
in  the  next  fold  of  the  Appalachians. 

The  following  34  words  or  expressions  were  unfamiliar  to  me: 
a small  stand  of  field  pines  around  a spring  was  called  a chance  of 
pines.  Least  Dolly  is  tinsy  (tiny)  and  of  a piddling  size.  (I  have 
heard  piddling  used  to  mean  a small  amount  but  not  small  in  size.  ) 
Red  birds  with  a nest  in  a thicket  "are  raising  somewhere  near"  (the 
verb  is  commonly  transitive).  The  old  cow  "had  bloated  up"  eating 
too  much  clover,  and  is  not  rifting  right  (the  meaning  of  rifting  is  not 
clear).  When  guests  visit  the  Allen  home  on  Sunday,  they  are  all 
"well  come"  instead  of  welcome. 

Little  widdies  follow  a mother  hen,  not  biddies,  and  an  old 
granny  woman  who  dies  over  a long  period  of  time  "perishes"  of  the 
dwindles.  From  the  context,  one  is  able  to  derive  the  meaning  of 
the  word  dwindles,  but  it  is  unfamiliar  to  me.  Big  Dolly  orders 
Least  Dolly  once  "to  do  her  pretties,  " meaning  chores.  A woman 
about  to  give  birth  and  showing  signs  "is  sot  and  snickety.  " A mid- 
wife with  long  years  of  service  has  "caught  more  babies"  than  any 
other  woman  around.  And  a young  girl  who  is  promiscuous  has  "man 
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meanness.  " All  of  the  above  expressions,  although  some  of  them 
are  self-explanatory,  are  alien  to  my  background  on  Bull's  Branch. 

One  old  lady  says  she  "wouldn't  take  surprise"  for  "wouldn't  be 
surprised.  " A cow  with  "cor ruption  in  her  tit"  has  milk  that  is  partly 
beazling,  a word  that  is  hardly  self-explanatory.  The  smallest  cat 
in  a litter  is  the  piddlingest,  again  using  the  word  in  relation  to  size 
rather  than  amount.  Buryings  and  other  church  goings-on  werenearly 
all  the  pleasuring  the  mountain  folk  got,  and  a mountain  man  had  to 
have  a good  cause  for  loafering,  instead  of  loading.  A man  mad 
enough  to  swear  was  fe rnling  mad.  The  word  fe rnist  is  used  once;  it 
is  impossible  to  derive  its  meaning  from  the  context,  however.  In 
one  sentence  the  noun  threat  is  used  as  a verb,  when  an  old  woman 
tells  Least  Dolly  to  threat  some  men  "out  of  here,"  that  is,  run  them 
off. 


A person  walking  in  grass  or  bushes  in  which  snakes  might  lurk 
carries  a stick  to  "lay  about"  with.  Masculine  names  for  newborn 
babies  are  "man  namings.  " And  the  noun  swig  for  drink  is  used  as 
a verb:  "Granny  Elvy  herself  swigged  a lip-smackin  potion  from  the 
jug.  " The  author  has  a hen  "crowing  shrilly"  from  her  nest  in  the 
barn;  whereas  any  farmer  knows  a hen  does  not  crow  except  on  rare 
occasions,  and  when  she  does,  she  ends  up  in  the  pot.  ("A  whistlin 
woman  and  a crowin  hen  always  come  to  some  bad  end.  ")  Least 
Dolly  has  her  cross  say  when  she  talks  back  to  her  brothers  (she 
sassed  them).  When  Bilow  Bumgarner  wants  Least  Dolly  to  listen 
to  him,  he  tells  her  to  "hark  to"  him,  an  archaic  expression  I have 
never  heard  in  the  western  hills. 

A person  who  was  not  guilty  of  some  action  was  "blame  free.  " 
A newborn  babe,  before  the  mother's  milk  flows,  is  a starvling. 
Anyone  abroad  at  night  is  "ware  and  walking,  " and  a mother  who 
fusses  when  angry  "cuts  a rusty.  " A ladle  full  of  boiling  molasses 
is  "fleaking  proper"  when  the  molasses  drops  off  in  shield- shaped 
drops.  One  who  looks  angry  "shows  mad.  " 

None  of  the  words  or  expressions  in  the  last  categories  were 
familiar  to  me,  none  of  them  a part  of  the  culture  of  Bull's  Branch. 

A few  superstitions  were  mentioned  in  RAIN  ON  THE  JUST. 
No  mountain  girl  sweeps  trash  across  the  door  block  or  touches  a 
comb  to  her  hair  after  dark.  One  can  figure  out  the  coming  winter's 
snows  from  "when  the  August  fogs  appear  and  how  many  there  are.  " 
A cow  that  loses  her  cud  and  does  not  get  a new  one  will  be  dead 
before  the  second  evening.  A bigged  woman  who  does  not  sleep  by 
the  father  of  her  child  will  show  no  signs  of  pregnancy  till  the  last 
weeks.  April  always  borrows  ten  days  from  March,  a period  called 
dogwood  winter.  It's  bad  luck  to  sweep  under  sick  folks 'beds.  When 
someone  has  just  died  or  is  about  to  die,  hounds  will  bay  in  a certain 
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manner.  The  last  superstition  is  the  only  one  with  which  I am 
familiar. 

The  folkways  of  the  Brushy  Mountains  were  quite  similar  to 
those  around  Bull's  Branch  during  my  childhood,  and  with  one  or  two 
exceptions  were  familiar  to  me. 

One  of  the  favorite  pastimes  among  the  men  in  RAIN  ON  THE 
JUST  is  the  all-night  'possum  hunt,  with  dogs  barking  and  hunters' 
shouts  breaking  the  stillness  until  dawn  — or  until  the  number  of 
'possums  captured  satisfies  the  hunters.  Religion  and  its  activities 
were  also  a part  of  the  recreation  and  "pleasuring"  of  the  Brushy 
folk.  The  revival  meeting,  the  baptizing,  the  wake  or  watch  in  the 
home  with  the  corpse,  and  the  funeral  or  burying,  with  coins  placed 
on  the  corpse's  eyes,  were  all  part  of  the  religious  life.  At  the 
revivals,  the  young  single  couples  match  off  and  court  in  the  bushes 
around  the  church.  The  church  has  a mourners'  bench,  one  placed 
up  front  where  those  who  come  to  confess  their  sins  can  either  sit  or 
kneel  and  pray  during  the  remainder  of  the  sermon.  These  churches 
have  spring  and  autumn  poundings,  during  which  times  church  mem- 
bers pay  off  their  preachers  in  hams,  vegetables,  live  stock,  and 
other  farm  products.  (This  custom  had  disappeared  in  our  area 
before  I was  born.  ) Usually  the  ministers  in  RAIN  ON  THE  JUST 
are  itinerant,  and  there  are  as  many  as  four  serving  the  same  church. 

During  the  fall  when  the  Allens  boil  molasses,  it  is  a social 
occasion.  In  order  for  the  event  to  be  even  more  enjoyable,  the  young 
folk  make  molasses  candy  and  have  a candy  pulling.  A few  weeks 
later,  the  neighbors  gather  around  piled  com  on  Allen  Ridge  and  have 
a corn  shucking,  the  huskers  receiving  for  their  pay  a hot  meal  when 
the  pile  is  shucked  and  depleted. 

A froe  (spelled  f row  in  the  novel)  is  used  in  the  Brushies  to 
rive  shakes  for  roofs. 

RAIN  ON  THE  JUST  is  a grim  book  with  very  little  humor, 
although  the  characters  are  usually  laughing  and  jovial  on  social 
occasions.  I found  only  one  example  of  true  folk  humor  in  the  book: 
Old  lawyer  Lovelace  finally  consents  to  testify  (so  that  he  may  be 
saved)  in  church,  but  the  preacher  wants  him  to  go  into  detail  about 
it.  "I  don't  mind  being  saved,"  lawyer  Lovelace  asserts,  "but  damned 
I be  if  I give  my  bill  of  particulars.  " 

There  are  a few  examples  of  folk  maxims.  One  example  is 
that  a girl  who  is  apt  to  attract  too  many  men  is  warned,  "Don't  be 
having  more  to  your  heart  than  you  can  kick  off  with  your  heels.  " 
Others  follow:  It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn  (whether  I Corin- 
thians 7:9  receives  credit  for  this  is  not  clear).  There  is  rain  on 
the  just  and  the  unjust  (Matthew  5:45),  like  sun  on  the  evil  and  the 
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good.  It  wouldn't  be  any  kind  of  a house  at  all  without  cat  holes  and 
spit  holes  a plenty.  Better  a fat  'possum  than  a niggling  meeting 
(better  to  go  'possum  hunting  and  catch  a fat  'possum  than  to  attend 
a boring  church  service  at  night). 

There  are  two  examples  of  supernatural  folk  tales  related  in 
the  novel.  An  old  lady  tells  Least  Dolly  how  a family  named  Lowman 
made  a bargain  with  the  devil  so  they  could  have  a new  farm  and  what 
terrible  luck  they  had  years  later.  In  the  other  tale,  Least  Dolly 
spills  out  the  old  yarn  about  a young  girl  who  kept  losing  weight,  until 
her  parents  discovered  that  she  was  sharing  her  milk  and  cornpone 
with  a huge  rattlesnake.  They  shut  the  girl  in  the  house  and  went  to 
the  rocks  where  the  snake  lived,  killing  it.  When  they  returned  to 
their  cabin,  they  found  their  daughter  dead  and  hardas  petrified  wood. 
They  could  not  even  straighten  her  out  to  bury  her. 

Occasionally  the  author  of  RAIN  ON  THE  JUST  seems  confused 
in  her  geography.  Once  she  has  clouds  flying  north  toward  the  Blue 
Ridge,  which  lie  due  west  of  the  Brushy  Mountains  and  parallel  to 
them.  She  has  the  Deep  Gap  lying  too  close  to  Allen  Ridge,  though 
this  might  have  been  a local  gap  instead  of  the  one  in  the  Blue  Ridge, 
west  of  Wilkesboro.  But  aside  from  these  minor  errors  and  aside 
from  the  fact  that  she  does  not  quite  have  the  "tune"  of  the  folk 
speech,  RAIN  ON  THE  JUST  is  a novel  which  deserves  its  reputation 
as  a minor  classic  of  local  color  and  folk  literature. 
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A.NI  «2>  JLuH2>  MESSEdDM 

by  Donald  E.  Harding 
Elgin,  Illinois 


Adobe  walls  have  weathered  thin, 
Rafters  and  roof  have  fallen  in; 

And  all  the  human  eye  can  see 
Is  just  a mass  of  masonry. 

But  deep  behind  the  crumbling  wall 
Are  memories  rivaling  those  of  Gaul; 
Man's  quondam  dreams  in  clay  and  sod 
A house  where  he  has  worshipped  God. 
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by  Cratis  Williams 


omulus  Linney 's  HEATHEN  VALLEY  (New 
York:  Atheneum,  1962)  is  given  the  struc- 
ture of  a mountain  square  dance  call.  In  the  prologue,  which  Linney 
calls  "All  Join  Hands,  " Billy  Cobb,  who  has  suffered  a sunstroke 
while  working  in  a cabbage  patch  on  the  grounds  of  the  old  Valle 
Sanctus  (Valle  Crucis)  Mission  in  Watauga  County,  sees  the  ghosts 
of  the  characters  in  the  novel  assembling  for  the  "dance"  that  is  the 
novel  itself.  Cobb's  delirium,  a prototype  of  the  experience  of  con- 
version central  to  the  evangelical  fundamentalism  of  mountain  folk, 
is  pitched  at  the  level  of  folk  myth  and  sets  the  fragmented  "folk 
tale"  style  used  in  the  Faulknerian  reminiscences  and  dream  frag- 
ments of  the  participants  in  the  wild  dance  of  life  that  is  the  story 
of  the  rise  of  the  mission  under  the  leadership  of  its  mad  founder 
and  then  its  fall — as  the  contagion  of  Bishop  Ames' madness  spreads 
among  the  primitive  mountain  folk  whom  the  mission  served. 

Linney,  who  spent  childhood  summers  visiting  relatives  in  the 
region,  had  listened  to  stories  and  yarns  which,  together  with  the 
contents  of  century-old  documents,  are  woven  into  this  powerful 
story  of  mountain  folk  responding  to  the  missionary  zeal  of  a mad 
bishop  and  his  Lincoln-like  "Deacon,"  William  Starns,  a native  of 
the  valley,  whose  good  instincts,  Christ-like  compassion  for  sin- 
ners, and  perception  of  the  essential  goodness  in  the  hearts  of  the 
ignorant  and  depraved  are  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  madness 
set  afoot  by  the  bishop  himself.  In  telling  his  story,  Linney  dem- 
onstrates his  skill  in  the  use  of  the  folk  idiom,  customs,  wisdom, 
superstitions,  medical  lore,  and  humor  of  the  natives  of  the  upper 
Watauga  River  Valley  lying  between  Grandfather  Mountain  and  Beech 
Mountain  in  the  generation  preceding  the  Civil  War. 

Without  attempting  to  represent  the  diction  of  mountaineers, 
Linney  is  nevertheless  most  successful  in  catching  their  rhythms  and 
idiom.  A mountain  woman,  her  hoe  in  her  hand,  terminates  a con- 
versation with  "outlanders"  with  the  summary  parting  observation 
that  "I'd  a stopped  to  chat,  but  I got  just  too  much  to  hoe  here.  " To 


**  The  author,  dean  at  Appalachian  State  University  at  Boone,  is  an 
enthusia stic  folklorist,  specializing  in  folk  speech  and  folk  ballads, 
and  in  the  elements  of  folklore  in  literature. 
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a noise  at  the  springhouse,  where  feed  and  meat  are  storeci,  a moun- 
tain man  announces,  "Something's  at  the  springhouse.  I best  see  to 
it."  Even  though  the  mountainee r of  the  1840s  might  have  said"suthin" 
and  one  of  the  1940s  "sompin"  for  "something,  " Linney  does  not  ob- 
scure communication  with  obtrusively  strange  and  labored  efforts  to 
be  exact. 

The  rhythms  are  true  in  "Begone,  Harlan!  Git  that  ax,  boy!" 
"We  had  faulted  the  spell  on  purpose  so's  it  would  kill  him,  " "Now 
you  and  me  and  Margaret  here,  hit  will  be  us  to  do  hit,  " "I  didn't 
have  to  ask  her  was  it  Daniel  Larman  done  it,  I knowed  that  right 
off,"  "I  cut  up  over  the  east  ridge  and  bore  down  on  him,  " and  "Tate 
didn't  say  nothing  right  off.  Just  stared  that  outlander  down.  Then, 
after  we  had  endured  the  time  a-waiting  on  him,  he  throwed  up  his 
hands,  sudden  like,  like  he  was  holding  his  rifle  gun.  " It  is  only  at 
the  level  of  the  particular  and  the  specific  that  one  might  quibble 
over  such  matters  as  whether  j*  is  pronounced  in  ing  endings;  after 
is  pronounced  a tier;  didn't,  ditn't;  now,  naow,  or  down,  daown;  and 
ask,  ast.  One  might  assume  so,  but  the  rhythms  are  preserved  so 
faithfully  that  the  reader  needs  only  such  aids  as  archaic  begone, 
Chaucerian  git,  Middle  English  hit,  Shakesperean  double  negatives, 
ancient  suddenlike  for  suddenly,  and  the  pleonasm  rifle  gun  to  repre- 
sent to  him  the  essential  quality  of  folk  speech  in  the  North  Carolina 
mountains. 

Such  metaphorical  usages  as  "I  blinked  at  them,  and  some 
blinks  the  men  wore  work  jeans  and  linseys,  some  blinks  the  long 
frock  coats  from  the  city,"  "the  buckle  was  thick  with  green  tarnish," 
"hot  up  the  fire,  " "standing  the  yard,  " and  "upped  and  killed  our 
best  cowbrute,"as  well  as  similes  and  near-similes  like  "mad  ready 
to  bust,  " "slick  as  a lizard,  " and  "thick  as  fleas"  reflect  the  poetic 
quality  of  people  whose  speech  remains  close  to  experience. 

Words  and  colorful  expressions  like  "sideways,  " "I  reckon,  " 
"benasty,  " "young'uns,  " "mortified,  " "allowed  as  how,  " "put  them 
up  to  it,  " "took  to  going  down  there,  " "this  here  . . . that  there,  " 
"a  little  daft,  " "get  religion,  " "out  back  a ways,  " "whichaways,  " 
"bellywhumpus,  " "ruction,  " "fractious,  " "flat  truth,  " and  "play 
purtys"  (toys)  give  the  speech  of  Linney 's  characters  authenticity. 

Superstition  and  religion  are  inextricably  tied  together  in  the 
lives  of  the  mountain  folk.  A flim-flamming  charletan  preacher  ex- 
cites the  congregation  to  a pitch  and  invites  it  to  "tree  the  devil"  in 
a young  boy  who  was  thought  to  conceal  Satan  in  his  heart.  The  con- 
gregation physically  attacks  the  person  who  has  the  devil  in  him.  The 
ghosts  of  the  dead  are  capable  of  "willing"  the  living  to  do  their  bid- 
ding. Hairball  bullets  are  used  to  ward  off  witches  who  "possess" 
people  in  wild  rides  over  rough  mountain  country.  Churches  are 
built  without  corners  so  the  devil  will  not  have  a hiding  place  in  them. 
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Ghosts  of  banished  Indians  tend  the  mountain  meadows  or  "balds." 
A husband  and  wife  engage  in  the  sex  act  in  the  cornrows  to  assure 
the  fertility  of  the  seed  corn. 

Many  references  are  made  to  folk  remedies  and  the  use  of 
mountain  herbs  for  curing  disease.  Corn  meal  mush  and  boneset 
tea  are  prescribed  as  a cure  for  "whiskey  fever,  " ginseng  (sang) 
is  used  as  an  aphrodisiac,  soot  and  lard  are  rubbed  into  cuts  and 
burns.  Starns,  a native  mountain  man,  gathered  herbs  and  cured 
them  at  the  Mission  for  compounding  medicines  for  the  people  in  the 
valley. 

Folk  wisdom  appears  in  the  conversation  of  the  natives.  "Poor 
folks  has  poor  ways,  " "It  don't  take  a big  seed  to  hurt  a sore  tooth," 
and  birds  fly  east  when  disturbed  by  an  animal  traveling  west.  Some- 
times the  values  of  the  people  are  preserved  in  pithy  sayings.  The 
mountain  man's  disdain  for  softness  is  implied  in  "A  bed's  where  you 
sleep  or  die.  " 

The  people  in  the  Watauga  Valley,  though  superstitious  and  un- 
certain about  religion,  possessed  the  virtues  and  practiced  the  cus- 
toms of  primitive  societies.  They  had  great  pride.  William  Starns 
could  work  successfully  with  them  because  he  "knew  their  pride  and 
didn't  damage  it."  One's  promise  and  word  of  honor  were  sacred 
and  binding  obligations,  but  he  enjoyed  the  epic  license  of  telling 
"whoppers"  about  his  own  adventures.  Others  believed  and  admired 
as  they  awaited  their  turns  to  recount  their  adventures  — in  the  tra- 
dition of  King  Arthur's  knights. 

Humor  is  more  or  less  accidental  in  the  novel.  The  grim 
mountain  folk  do  not  have  much  of  a place  in  their  lives  for  levity 
and  laughter.  Only  once  is  a mountain  man,  hairy  Carford  Dudley, 
consciously  humorous.  When  Bishop  Ames,  on  his  first  trip  to  Valle 
Sanctus,  stops  at  Dudley 's  home  and  mistakes  him  for  somebody  else, 
he  asks  him  to  call  Carford  Dudley.  Carford  stands  up,  calls  him- 
self loudy,  answers,  looks  back  at  the  Bishop,  and  roars  with  laughter. 

The  quality  of  life  in  the  mountain  valleys  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  at  a more  primitive  level  than  that  of  the 
Georgia  freeholders  portrayed  by  Longstreet.  Sex  was  free  and  easy. 
Incest  was  accepted.  Such  social  occasions  as  Christmas  celebrations 
were  wild  and  filled  with  violence.  The  absence  of  a middle  class 
left  no  standards  beyond  those  imposed  by  patriarchs.  Cultural  tra- 
ditions were  at  the  oral  level  of  ballads  and  songs  accompanied  by 
"dulcimores"  and  gourd  fiddles.  Although  these  things  are  not  cen- 
tral to  Ldnney's  purpose  in  writing  HEATHEN  VALLEY,  they  are 
recognized.  However,  it  is  "daft"  Ellen,  who  marries  feeble-minded 
Cief  Larman,  that  sings  the  Cherry-Tree  Carol  and  plays  her  dulcimer. 
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The  "folk  quality"  of  Linney's  native  characters,  his  grasp  of 
and  appreciation  for  their  traditions  and  customs,  and  his  sensitivity 
to  their  speech  and  their  codes  make  HEATHEN  VALLEY  a valuable 
contribution  to  the  folklore  of  the  mountain  region  of  northwestern 
North  Carolina. 
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TTMIE  MACI  MIGIC  (Q)]F  liCKILE 

by  Juanita  Tobin 

Smithfield,  N.  C. 


An  old  woman  lived  across  the  road  in  Buckle 
By  the  name  of  Aunt  Caroline  Green. 

She  was  almost  white  and  full  of  secrets  — 

Like  you  burned  your  finger, 

She  could  talk  the  fire  out 

Of  the  place  where  it  was  burned, 

She  told  Captain  Stokes  on  the  steamboat. 

Another  secret  she  had  was  taking  warts  off. 

When  the  Captain  was  a kid 
He  had  eighteen  warts  on  his  feet. 

She  took  them  off, 

Every  one  of  them, 

And  told  him  how  to  do  it 
With  the  warning: 

Tell  it  only  to  a woman. 

A woman  could  tell  it  only  to  a man. 

In  other  words, 

Tell  it  only  to  opposites. 

The  secret  was  a priest  craft. 

That  evening  Aunt  Caroline  had  cushaw  pudding. 
Captain  Stokes  ate  right  at  the  table  with  her. 

He  ate  a right  handsome  meal 
And  then  a slew  of  cushaw  pudding. 

Note:  The  cushaw  is  a kind  of  a squash. 

It's  kin  to  a citron  and  meaty  like  a pumpkin. 
You  salt  it  down  to  get  that  freshness  out  of  it 
And  make  like  a bread  pudding. 
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111KI  IDAWHS 
AS  FOILKILOHS.IIST 

by  Joseph  D.  Clark 


ith  almost  a score  of  excellent  books  to  his 

credit,  Burke  Davis  has  called  himself  "a 
reformed  but  unrepentant  journalist.  " In  fact,  by  popular  acclaim, 
he  is  far  more:  he  is  a novelist,  biographer,  and  historian.  And, 
withal,  he  is  a folklorist  of  no  mean  order. 

Though  he  now  lives  in  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  Davis  is  a 
North  Carolinian,  with  a wide  splattering  of  tar  on  his  heels  and  in 
his  knowledgeable  head.  He  was  born  in  Durham  in  1913  and  edu- 
cated at  Duke  University,  Guilford  College,  and  the  University  at 
Chapel  Hill,  where  he  was  immersed  in  the  general  culture  of  the 
region,  as  illustrated  in  one  of  his  latest  novels  THE  SUMMER  LAND, 
published  by  Random  House  in  1965. 

This  recent  novel,  the  outcome  of  several  years  of  research 
and  composition,  represents  the  socio-economic  plight  of  tobacco 
farmers  in  mid-north  North  Carolina  immediately  south  of  the  Vir- 
ginia line  and  during  certain  phases  of  the  first  three  or  four  decades 
of  the  present  century.  Its  narrative,  moving  everywhere  with  unin- 
hibited gusto  and  frequent  tail-tale  merriment,  is  centered  about 
three  generations  of  Starlings  who  own  a large  farm  near  Corona 
Crossroads  and  depend  upon  fair  weather  and  good  tobacco  income  to 
pay  their  yearly  bills  at  the  Biscoe  Allen  general  store.  In  the  oper- 
ation of  the  farm  and  the  selling  of  their  tobacco,  they  are  insepara- 
ble from  the  blacks  and  particularly  the  Indians  — such  as  the  ingen- 
ious Tree  Poindexter,  a Redshank  and  relative  of  the  second  wife  of 
Henderson  (Hence)  Starling,  and  the  notorious  Jess  and  Pembroke 
Sixkillers,  known  for  barn  burning.  They  also  rely  upon  Judge  Fur- 
nifold  Bucktarrel,  an  old  bachelor  who  sometimes  is  rather  lenient 
in  his  court,  and  upon  Deputy  Sheriff  Wash  Strawn,  a one-legged 
free-wheeling  horse  trade  r with  few  other  legs  to  support  him  morally. 
And  they  are  inevitably  related  to  the  sixth-grade  school,  controlled 
by  the  young  Virginia  school  teacher  Cassie  Carson,  who  whales  the 
daylights  out  of  Jimroe  Starling  and  runs  away  at  a Christmas  school 
party  and  marries  him. 


**  The  author,  professor  emeritus  of  English  at  North  Carolina  State 
University,  is  a regular  and  valued  contributor  to  NCF. 
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Entwined  with  these  and  other  characters,  throughout  the  whole 
text,  is  a delightful  series  of  episodes  and  commentaries  — such  as 
the  exploits  of  Jimroe,  an  unpromising  youngster,  in  cheating  the 
professional  horse  traders  Wash  Strawn  and  Jess  Sixkiller  in  their 
trading  and  re-trading  of  a blind  horse;  or  the  time  when  Strawn 
sold  aflockof  toothless  sheep  by  repeatedly  exhibiting  only  two  young 
ones;  or  the  night  that  the  illiterate  Jess  handed  over  to  Tootsy  Kin- 
namon,  the  mulatto  prostitute,  a hen- sc ratched  check  for  services 
rendered  to  him,  Tree,  Jimroe  and  Fax,  and  later  how  she  cashed 
the  worthle ss  check  for  $10  at  Biscoe's  store;  or  the  time  when  Tootsy 
scattered  alotof  branat  the  Christmas  party  when  her  partner  punc- 
tured her  bran-filled  bustle;  or  in  the  customary  labeling  of  outhouses 
as  White,  Negro,  Indian,  and  Redshank  (a  blend  of  white,  Negro,  and 
Indian);  or  the  spiking  of  watermelons  by  and  for  the  delight  of  Papa 
Starling  and  his  close  friends. 

Except  for  an  occasional  bullet  wound  or  a burned  hand  after  a 
barn  burning  by  the  jealous  Indians,  this  group  of  country  or  small- 
town folk  is  an  earthy  and  healthy  one.  In  spite  of  barn  burning,  low 
prices  for  tobacco,  and  disgust  for  warehousemen,  the  Starlings  and 
their  neighbors  enjoy  themselves.  If  they  feel  under  the  weather, 
they  drink  their  liquor,  government  and  moonshine;  in  fact,  some  of 
them  seem  to  be  at  their  best  in  telling  a wild  story  when  they  are 
sufficently  tanked.  Some  of  them  go  coon-hunting,  some  tomcatting, 
some  horse-trading,  and  all  of  them  attend  the  annual  Picnic  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Nothing  can  stop  their  fun,  legitimate  or  otherwise, 
not  even  the  protests  of  the  zealous  Women's  Bible  Class  of  the  "She 
Say  Baptist  Church.  " 

Within  these  and  other  folksy  tales  of  THE  SUMMER  LAND  are 
embedded  much  authentic  folklore,  such  as  folk  language,  ways  or 
customs,  songs,  and  proverbial  expressions.  For  the  purpose  of 
classification,  apart  from  their  apt  usage  in  the  context,  these  folk- 
loristic  elements  are  presented  below. 

Folkways  or  Customs 

TOBACCO  PRODUCTION.  Often  a one-crop  support  of  a com- 
munity, the  production  and  marketing  of  tobacco  involve  a whole  fam- 
ily in  strenuous  labor  throughout  the  entire  year:  the  burning  of  a 
new  ground,  the  sowing  of  certified  seed,  the  planting  and  watering 
and  fertilizing  of  the  plants,  the  hoeing  and  cultivating  of  them,  the 
removal  of  suckers,  the  killing  of  horned  tobacco  worms,  the  prim- 
ing of  the  leaves  in  mid-summer,  the  careful  placing  of  leaves  on 
regulation  sticks  in  the  curing  barns,  the  application  of  heat  to  get 
the  proper  lemon  colors,  the  packing  on  wagons  for  transportation 
to  the  warehouses,  and  the  hoping  for  high  prices  in  a competitive 
market.  If  there  is  an  overproduction,  or  a drought  or  some  other 
calamity,  the  bids  on  the  hampers  of  tobacco  may  be  low  and,  in 
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consequence,  the  producer,  the  merchant,  and  the  total  community 
may  be  in  dire  trouble.  And  there  may  be  the  burning  of  the  barns 
of  the  big  landholders  by  the  inefficient  renters,  who  damn  all  the 
affluent  producers,  merchants,  and  tobacco  buyers. 

THE  COUNTRY  STORE.  This  sort  of  store — musty,  dusty, 
cobwebby,  and  generally  inefficient  — is  usually  owned  by  a fairly 
well-to-do  operator  and  is  the  economic  hub  of  the  community  as 
well  as  a social  center  for  fun-loving  men.  From  the  local  resi- 
dents it  buys  eggs,  butter,  molasses,  goose  feathers,  and  certain 
vegetables;  but  its  chief  business  is  to  sell  canned  goods,  cheese, 
pickles,  crackers,  candies,  sugar,  spices,  vinegar,  salt,  lamps, 
stoves,  kerosene,  socks,  overalls,  hand-me-down  suits,  brogans, 
piece  goods,  harness,  saddles,  tools,  parts  of  machinery,  flour  and 
meal,  feed  for  animals,  sometimes  government  liquor  as  poured  from 
barrels,  and  a lot  of  other  things.  Sometimes  cash  is  exchanged  and 
bartering  is  frequent;  but  in  the  main  goods  are  sold  on  credit,  pay- 
ment to  be  made  when  the  tobacco  is  sold.  The  merchant  may  be  a 
respected  deacon  on  Sunday,  but  he  must  drive  hard  the  rest  of  the 
week.  His  failure  would  wreck  a neighborhood  as  easily  as  would  a 
crop  failure. 

HORSE  TRADING.  Such  trading — transacted  at  country  stores, 
tobacco  markets,  and  picnics  — is  associated  principally  with  gulling 
or  making  fools  of  others  by  open  or  concealed  trickery.  The  trader 
expects  to  get  a better  horse,  or  another  sort  of  animal,  and  some- 
thing to  boot  whenever  he  trades  with  someone  he  considers  less 
clever  than  he.  If  one  has  been  cheated  through  misrepresentation, 
he  does  not  admit  it  to  his  friends  unless  there  is  evidence  to  demand 
an  accounting.  However,  at  some  later  time,  the  cheated  will  dem- 
onstrate that  he  too  can  pull  a fast  deal  and  thus  win  the  plaudits  and 
bravos  of  the  spectators  who  are  on  the  side  of  the  underdog. 

THE  PICNIC  (spelled  with  a big  P).  As  celebrated  at  Randolph, 
the  county  seat,  on  July  4,  it  is  the  most  important  social  event  of 
the  year.  Although  punctuated  with  patriotic  singing,  dancing,  and 
long-winded  oratory,  it  is  primarily  an  occasion  for  the  outpouring 
of  friends,  enemies,  hungry  folk,  and  especially  the  men  and  women 
who  know  how  to  demonstrate  their  hospitality  and  pride  in  good  cook- 
ing and  plenty  of  it.  Everybody  is  there — whites,  blacks,  and  Indians 
— prostitutes  and  horse  trader s — deacons  and  store  keepers — judges 
and  deputy  sheriffs  — Bible  Class  women  and  those  that  like  their 
liquor.  Excepting  the  pigs  that  must  be  restricted,  this  unsegregated 
crowd  is  free  to  eat  any  and  all  food  on  tables  stacked  high,  wide 
and  handsome — mountains  of  chicken,  ham,  beef,  turkey,  goose  or 
guinea,  peaks  of  deviled  eggs,  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  jellies  and 
jams,  brandied  and  pickled  fruits,  pies  and  cakes,  and  watermelons 
spiked  with  whiskey  for  the  special  few.  The  women,  who  see  this 
parade  to  the  tables,  like  to  hear  the  men  brag  about  their  skill  in 
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the  preparation,  and  all  the  while  the  men  continue  to  gorge  them- 
selves. The  Picnic  lends  itself  to  cussing  and  fighting,  getting  drunk, 
some  whoring,  and  a spate  of  horse  trades.  In  fact,  the  affair  is 
called  the  Ten -Dollar  Picnic  because  the  resourceful  Jimroe  skinned 
an  Indian  out  of  ten  dollars  in  a blind  horse  deal,  first  five  dollars 
when  he  sold  the  nag  (Lydia  Pinkham)  and,  second,  another  five 
dollars  when  he  took  her  back. 

COON  HUNTING.  With  fair  weather  and  the  light  of  the  moon, 
hunters  pursue  coons  with  clubs  and  trained  coon  dogs.  When  over- 
taken on  the  ground  or  up  a tree,  the  coon  puts  up  a terrific  battle 
with  his  claws  to  save  his  hide,  the  only  valuable  part  about  him. 
As  a hand-scratcher  (from  the  Indian  word  arakunem),  he  has  few 
equals.  For  effective  hunting,  according  to  an  old  superstition,  the 
hunter  should  carry  five  rocks  in  his  pockets  to  get  five  coons. 

SOAP  MAKING.  First,  install  a V-shaped  hopper,  lined  with 
straw  to  bleach  the  lye  and  filled  with  wood  ashes  that  are  generously 
wet  with  water  from  buckets  and  the  sky.  Once  there  is  sufficient 
lye,  remove  it  from  container  at  end  of  trough,  pour  it  into  an  iron 
kettle  and  add  animal  grease,  skins  and  other  cast-off  products. 
Pour  into  the  mixture  enough  salt  to  harden  the  soap  and  boil  down  to 
right  consistency.  When  cool,  cut  into  cakes  for  general  household 
use.  The  process  of  stirring  the  boiling  mixture  is  as  trying  as 
suckering  tobacco. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS.  Dippers  and  bird  nests  are  made  from  gourds 
with  rounded  parts  removed  from  their  big  ends.  Fly  swishes,  used 
to  scare  flies  and  bees  from  the  food,  are  made  by  cutting  a dozen 
or  more  of  crinkled  newspaper  sheets  into  oblong  pieces  about  one- 
half  inch  wide,  excepting  about  two  or  three  uncut  inches  at  the  fold 
where  a pole  is  fastened.  Drying  apples,  for  half-moon  pies  or  flap- 
jacks  and  other  uses,  involves  peeling,  coring,  and  dividing;  pieces 
of  fruit  are  then  taken  to  a roof,  placed  on  a quilt,  and  covered  with 
a cheesecloth,  then  allowed  to  dry  for  several  days.  Spelling  bees, 
held  during  special  school  events,  consist  of  pitting  two  selected  and 
equal  sides  against  one  another.  All  rotating  competitors  are  elim- 
inated whenever  they  misspell  a word  as  usually  found  in  a compos- 
ite school  speller.  The  side  that  has  the  larger  number  of  survivors 
is  the  winner,  and  by  further  competition  the  survivors  on  both  sides 
a re  gradually  eliminated  until  the  last  survivor  is  declared  the  cham- 
pion. School  games:  Gully  Keeper,  Follow  the  Leader,  and  Base- 
ball. With  no  standard  rules,  these  games  are  sometimes  varied 
from  the  norm.  Baseball  is  played  sometimes  with  boys  and  girls 
on  the  same  teams;  they  use  string  balls,  paddles  for  bats,  and  planks 
or  stumps  as  bases.  Snakeoil,  a folk  remedy  for  snake  bites  and 
other  ailments. 
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F oik  Song 

(The  following  fragments  are  usually  accompanied  by  dances,  etc.  ) 


Mamma  pass  the  corn  bread 
Papa  pass  the  coon. 

Baby's  little  belly  growls 
About  a empty  spoon.  P.  35f. 


Oh,  Nellie  had  a pair  of  shoes, 

She  could  wear  'em  if  she  choose. 

Hi,  Barefoot  Nellie  ! 

Ho,  Barefoot  Nellie!  Pp.  168  and  242. 


Chicken  in  the  bread  tray, 
Pecking  out  the  dough. 
Granny,  will  your  dog  bite? 
No,  chile,  no!  P.69. 


Ye  living  men  come  view  the  ground 
Where  ye  must  shortly  lie.  P.  83. 

Eat  the  meat,  gnaw  the  bone. 

Grab  your  honey  and  go  on  home.  . . . 

P.  236. 


Word  Usage 

(List  includes  illiteracies,  mispronunciations,  slang,  etc.  ) 


antigodlin,  godless 
ary,  any 

assy-fettity,  asafoetida 

calliwhacker,  mind 
cash  on  barrelhead,  immediate 
payment 

clonked,  hit  or  rapped 
coldcock,  hit  hard 

doodlesquat,  money 
dratted,  damned  or  cursed 

flugins,  wisps  of  cloud  or  smoke 
flummoxing,  fighting  or  being 
tumultuous 

foofooraw  for  foofarraw, 
commotion 

gaggle,  group  of  people 
gentleman  cow,  bull 

hissy  fits,  hysteria 

mulligrubs,  blues 

nattering,  probably  big  talking 
naw,  no 

necessary  houses,  outhouses 
noggin,  head 


pet,  bad  temper  or  passion 
plinking,  plucking  a musical 
instrument 

racket,  host  of  people 
randy,  coarse  or  ill-mannered 
read,  understand 

scannel,  rascal  or  low  fellow 
slide,  sled  used  in  hauling  tobacco 
sminch,  small  part,  probably  smidgen 
snifter,  drink  of  whiskey 
sic,  egg-on  to  fight 
sourcastic,  sarcastic 
spang,  exactly  in  line 
spriggineses,  young  fellows  or 
smart  alecks 

spizzerinktum,  foresight  or  wisdom 
steamer,  automobile 

thunde ration,  mild  oath 

weensy,  little 

whiffet,  small  or  unimportant 
person  or  thing 
won't,  wasn't 
worrywart,  introvert 

yase,  yes 

youngun,  young  child 
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Proverbial  Phrases  and  Expressions 


With  the  possible  exception  of  his  racy  folktales,  Burke  Davis 
is  probably  at  his  best  in  using  folk  expressions  in  the  development 
of  the  narrative  and  characterization  in  THE  SUMMER  LAND.  His 
familiar  and  less  familiar  proverbial  material,  both  numerous  in 
quantity  and  apt  in  quality,  is  an  indispensable  aspect  of  this  novel. 
The  following  lists,  inclusive  of  some  variants,  are  suggestive  of  the 
humor  and  pathos  of  the  work. 


The  Familiar 


Worth  as  much  as  a plugged  dime 

Like  a poot  in  a whirlwind. 

Pot  calls  the  kettle  black. 

Tight  as  a drum. 

Root  hog  or  die. 

Across  hell  and  half  of  Georgia. 

Strong  as  an  ox. 

Play  possum. 

Ugly  as  homemade  sin. 

What  they  don't  know  won't  hurt 
'em. 

Hook,  line,  and  sinker. 

Work  like  beavers. 

Living  high  up  on  the  hog. 

Live  and  let  live. 

Look  like  a sheep-killing  dog. 

Pay  you  no  mind. 

Like  a June  bride  on  a feather 
bed. 

The  Less 

Sore  as  a scalded  cat. 

Fix  your  little  red  wagon. 

Thick  as  fiddlers  in  hell. 

Born  lazy  and  had  a relapse. 

Like  forty  cats  tied  in  a sack. 

Don't  get  your  bowels  in  an 
uproar. 

Doc,  I eat  hearty  and  sleep 

hearty — but  I just  don't  feel 
worth  a damn  when  I work. 

Too  poor  to  paint  and  too  proud 
to  whitewash. 

Honest  as  the  Holy  Ghost  on 

Sunday  morning,  but  when  it 
comes  to  a deal  he  wouldn't 
give  you  the  time  of  day. 


One  swallow  never  makes  a 
summer. 

Poor  as  Job's  turkey. 

Red  in  the  face  as  a turkey 
gobbler. 

Even  Stephen. 

Hasn't  the  sense  to  get  in  out 
of  a shower. 

Not  worth  the  powder  to  blow 
him  up. 

Put  the  big  pot  in  the  little  one. 

Like  bumblebees  in  a tarbucket. 

Like  a duck  on  a junebug. 

Dog  my  buttons. 

Grinning  like  a mule  eating 
briars. 

The  more  the  merrier. 


Familia  r 

Cackling  like  a guinea. 

Three  R's:  Reading,  Riting,  and 
the  Road  to  Virginia. 

Put  my  tail  in  a split  stick. 

Steady  as  the  muzzle  of  a shotgun. 

Like  a setting  hen  billing  her 
chick. 

Crack  in  the  wall  wide  enough  to 
fling  a cat  through. 

Draw  women  like  flies  to  a 
molasses  barrel. 

School  is  out. 

Have  enough  get-up  and  get. 

Hotter  than  a depot  stove. 

Enough  to  wear  the  teats  off  a 
boar  hog. 
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The  wrong  bee  in  the  bonnet. 

I'd  trust  him  as  far  as  I can  throw 
the  Redwine  River. 

Tight  as  the  bark  on  two  trees. 

Fooled  high,  wide  and  handsome. 

You  couldn't  stop  a pig  in  a ditch. 

What'll  turn  the  cold  will  turn 
the  heat. 

Like  the  prayer  of  a maiden  at 
twilight. 

The  only  thing  you'll  get  out  of 
helping  sorry  folks  is  a 
strained  back. 


You  ain't  got  the  brains  it  takes 
to  grease  a gimlet. 

Git  all  you  can  and  keep  all  you 
git. 

You  old  Starlings  never  die — -you 
just  harden  into  whetstones. 

You  ain't  got  the  sense  God 
promised  a jaybird. 

If  you  have  to  fight,  fight  to  win. 

First  cousin  to  an  eel. 

You've  got  to  be  a colored  man 
to  know  a white  man. 

Cold  as  a mother-in-law's  breath. 


The  details  given  above,  tabulated  or  stated  otherwise,  indicate 
how  effectively  Mr.  Davis  has  used  folkloristic  elements  to  delineate 
setting,  narrative,  and  characters.  He  has  done  so  with  genuine 
insight  and  much  contagious  humor.  Thanks  are  due  him  and  others 
of  his  breed. 


MAIA1 


by  Leonidas  Betts 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


A thousand  guttering  torches  light 
The  landscape  of  a jungle-dream; 
And  Chac  Mool,  in  a stone  repose, 
Gazes  past  the  quivering  hearts. 
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11  three  of  Ovid  Williams  Pierce's  critically- 
acclaimed  novels  are  set  in  a farming  com- 


EM  'ffi  MOVE1LS 


IKG1©  IF  © ILK  E*,©  HI  BE 


by  Harry  C.  West 


munity  in  and  around  the  imaginary  town  of  Warren  in  eastern  North 
Carolina.  Since  they  are  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  same  com- 
munity, roughly  the  author's  native  district  around  Weldon  in  Hal- 
ifax County,  it  is  only  natural  that  we  find  a rich  vein  of  folklore  in 
his  works.  In  fact,  the  richest  vein  is  that  provided  by  the  lore  of 
the  Negroes,  who  have  taken  on  increasingly  important  roles  in  each 
successive  novel.  Pierce's  rendition  of  the  Negro  dialect  has  often 
been  noted  by  his  reviewers,  but  there  is  in  his  novels  a wealth  of 
other  folk  materials  that  have  grown  out  of  a Negro  culture:  folk 
speech,  sayings,  remedies,  signs,  and  superstitions.  Moreover, 
whether  the  folklore  is  preserved  here  by  design  or  only  present  be- 
cause it  has  been  imbibed  from  the  author's  youth,  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  Negro  folklore  contributes  much  to  atmosphere  and  meaning 
in  the  novels. 

Negroes  are  present  in  all  three  books  but  they  take  on  added 
importance  in  his  historical  novels,  where  plantation  life  is  depicted 
in  all  its  dimensions.  In  his  first  novel,  THE  PLANTATION  (1953), 
the  role  of  Negroes  is  limited  by  its  subject  matter,  for  this  is  a 
narrative  about  the  seve ral  varying  ways  a man  is  known  among  those 
who  love  him  or  need  him,  and  about  the  ways  he  has  suffered  fam- 
ily obligations  to  paralyze  his  deepest  wishes  for  life.  The  major 
Negro  characters,  Josephus,  Mr.  Ed's  coadjutor  and  friend,  and 
Della,  Mr.  Ed's  solicitous  cook  and  housekeeper,  are  fully  rounded 
characters.  Yet,  because  they  exist  in  reference  to  Mr.  Ed  only 
and  because  their  memories,  like  those  of  the  other  characters  in 
the  novel,  range  over  the  several  ways  Mr.  Ed  has  been  known  to 
them,  there  isn't  room  or  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  folk  ma- 
terials other  than  the  scrupulously  exact  rendition  of  their  speech 
patterns.  As  the  title  indicates,  the  plantation  is  at  the  center  of 
the  first  novel;  and  since  Mr.  Ed  Ruffin  is  the  embodiment  of  the 


**  Native  of  Washington  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  the  author  is 
assistant  professor  of  English  at  NCSU  and  sec retary-treasurer 
of  the  NCFS.  He  wrote  "Simon  Suggs  and  His  Similes"  for  the 
May  1968  issue  of  NCF. 
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Ruffin  plantation,  his  death  signifies  its  destruction.  The  place 
devolves  then  to  Mr.  Boone,  who  will  operate  it  as  a farm  rather 
than  rule  it  as  a domain;  the  cultivated  gentility  of  Ed  Ruffin  passes 
away  to  be  replaced  by  the  practical  competence  of  an  uneducated, 
but  experienced  man.  This  change  is  a necessary  transition,  the 
author  seems  to  say,  in  order  for  the  agrarian  South  to  exist  in  the 
1930s. 


In  the  historical  novels,  ON  A LONESOME  PORCH  (I960)  and 
THE  DEVIL'S  HALF(1968),  the  plantation  is  again  the  center  of  focus. 
But  they  now  depict  plantation  life  immediately  following  the  Civil 
War,  in  the  period  1865  to  1870,  another  era  of  upheaval  and  rapid 
change  in  agrarian  life.  In  ON  A LONESOME  PORCH,  "Miss  Ellen" 
Gray  returns  to  he r family  plantation  in  June  1865,  with  her  daughter- 
in-law  Miss  Lucy  and  grandson  Garrett.  They  plan  to  reclaim  what 
remains  after  the  ravages  of  war  and  the  looting  of  Negroes  passing 
through  on  the  "freedom  road."  The  novel  focuses  upon  Miss  Ellen's 
belated  growth  to  maturity  following  a prolonged  childhood,  for  she 
was,  after  all,  reared  in  the  Southern  chivalric  way:  sheltered  from 
the  facts  and  realities  of  life  by  her  father,  by  her  husband,  and  by 
her  son.  She  now  confronts  a world  in  which  the  old  ways  have  been 
destroyed,  a world  from  which  no  one  will  shelter  her.  It  is  Miss 
Lucy  who  determines  to  respond  to  the  change  and  to  take  charge  of 
running  the  plantation.  Miss  Ellen,  in  token  of  her  new  maturity  and 
acknowledging  her  kinship  with  the  past,  eventually  returns  to  Raleigh 
where  she  resides  with  friends  from  the  old  days,  leaving  Miss  Lucy 
to  develop  her  own  life.  The  two  major  Negro  characters,  Mollie  and 
Enoch,  are  too  old  to  leave  the  place  and  too  old  to  change;  but  they 
are  suitable  characters  to  assist  in  educating  the  two  Gray  women 
about  the  unromantic  task  of  survival. 

THE  DEVIL'S  HALF  concentrates  upon  plantation  life  in  the 
period  between  1 868  and  1870.  An  attempted  suicide  by  Raleigh  Pres- 
cott forces  his  wife,  "Miss  Amy,  " and  his  children  to  confront  the 
death  of  the  era  when  a classical  education,  good  manners,  and  a 
good  marriage  could  be  counted  upon  to  transport  one  through  life. 
In  depicting  this  transition,  a necessary  one  in  the  folkways  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  white  South,  this  novel  too  is  in  effect  about  the  breaking 
up  of  plantation  life.  As  is  true  of  the  other  novels,  two  Negro  char- 
acters, Clio  and  Pettigrew,  represent  the  only  stable  forces  at  the 
Prescott  plantation.  But  unlike  the  others,  there  is  a mulatto  char- 
acter, Wakefield,  who  as  black  counterpart  and  half-brother  to  Ra- 
leigh Prescott,  reveals  the  plight  of  a young  white  man  caught  in  a 
period  of  change  and  who  comments  upon  the  necessity  of  whites  to 
"grow  up.  " Part  of  the  atmosphere  of  this  novel  and  ON  A LONE- 
SOME PORCH  can  be  attributed  to  the  Negroes  who  provide  a back- 
ground for  the  action,  who  reveal  facts  about  the  lives  of  the  white 
characters,  who  remark  on  their  behavior,  and  who  with  a kind  of 
native  dignity  suffer  with  the  whites. 
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The  rich  texture  of  Pierce's  novels  derives  from  his  accurate 
rendition  of  the  dialect  of  Negroes  native  to  eastern  North  Carolina. 
One  of  his  pre stigious  critics,  Orville  Prescott,  says  of  ON  A LONE- 
SOME PORCH,  that  "part  of  its  poetry  lies  in  the  speech  of  its  Negro 
characters,  the  few  slaves  who  stayed  on  the  plantation  after  most  of 
them  lit  out  on  the  freedom  road.  Mr.  Pierce  has  an  uncanny  ear  for 
the  special  rhythms  and  figures  of  speech  of  illiterate  Negroes  a hun- 
dred years  ago;  or,  perhaps  he  has  a wonderful  faculty  for  imagining 
what  that  speech  must  have  been  like"  (NEW  YORK  TIMES,  May  18, 
I960).  Pierce's  talent  makes  his  novels  a reliable  source  for  words, 
local  pronunciations,  figures  of  speech,  and  characteristic  Negro 
locutions.  For  instance,  there  are  certain  dialect  words  that  need 
to  go  on  record:  June -teenth  is  used  to  indicate  the  day  of  Negro 
independence,  the  day  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation;  holp,  a 
word  that  once  was  commonplace  in  the  vocabularies  of  elder  souls 
in  the  east  regardless  of  race,  was  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  the 
verb  to  help  in  Shakespeare's  day,  but  now  largely  weeded  out  of 
most  vocabularies  by  grammarians;  poor  and  po ’ ly  are  used  to  mean 
skinny  or  underfed;  be-dog  is  an  interjection  of  disbelief  formed  out 
of  the  expression  "I'll  be  dogged!";  and  disremember  is  a word  still 
in  everyday  use  among  Negroes  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 

Pierce's  novels  are  distinguished  as  well  by  efficiently  indi- 
cated but  authentic  pronunciation  of  dialect  words.  He  doesn't  feel 
the  need  to  drop  off  all  the  clipped  final  consonants  so  typical  of 
Negro  and  white  speech  in  the  South,  for  most  of  us  don't  "hear" 
such  consonants  anyway.  But  important  variations  from  the  norm  in 
pronunciation  are  indicated.  For  instance,  a favorite  device  of  writ- 
ers is  to  have  their  Negro  characters  refer  to  their  "chillen.  " But 
Pierce  hears  the  word  three  different  ways,  depending  upon  which 
character  is  talking:  it  can  be  "chirren,  " as  I always  remember 
hearing  it  spoken  in  Beaufort  County;  it  can  be  "churren";  or  it  can 
be  "chullen.  " Our  elder  residents  of  the  east,  both  black  and  white, 
refer  to  a parasol  as  a "pairsol,  " and  all  of  us  are  prone  to  say 
"stid"  for  instead.  Here  are  some  other  acutely  rendered  pronunci- 
ations: "bistits"  for  biscuits,  "credick"  for  credit,  "Saddy"  for  Sat- 
urday, "dreen"  for  drain,  "bidness"  for  business,  "worrit"  for  wor- 
ried, "e'em"  for  even,  "bruvvers"  for  brothers,  and  "waspes"  for 
wasps. 

In  testimony  to  the  fact  often  observed  by  linguists  that  speech 
is  largely  unconscious  and  dependent  upon  habit,  the  Negroes  of  all 
the  novels  have  stock  expressions  heavily  interlarded  in  their  speech. 
That  language  is  habitual  may  in  itself  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
dialect  has  sounds  which  to  at  least  one  critic  seem  to  be  a hundred 
years  old:  stock  expressions  do  indeed  survive  through  many  gen- 
erations in  isolated  communities.  What  follows  is  a sampling  of 
some  of  the  obvious  stock  expressions,  with  explanations  where 
needed: 
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"Don't  burden  your  mind.  " 

"Sure  as  sunrise.  " 

"Hish  that  fuss  !" 

"Please  God,  I reckon!"  (An  exclamation  of  disgust.  ) 

"Go  'way  from  here,  man."  (I.  e.  , Didn't  you  know  that?  ) 
"She's  going  to  turn  over  in  her  grave.  " 

"We  didn't  git  past  How-de-do.  " 

"Just  like  folks,"  (I.  e.  , As  good  as  the  quality  folks.  ) 
"Been  a case,  I tell  you.  A case.  " 

"Reckon  who  is  that — Miss  Patty?  " 

"Do,  they  ain't  told  me.  " (I.  e.  , If  they  do,  they.  . . . ) 

".  . . all  your  natural  days.  " 

"I'm  gonna  burn  your  hide  plum  off  you.  " 

Negro  speech  patterns  are  discernible  in  the  following  sayings, 
as  well  as  in  the  superstitions  recorded  in  the  pages  which  follow,  so 
that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  characteristic  contours  of 
Negro  speech  here.  All  of  us  appreciate  folk  sayings,  if  they  embody 
experience  in  a memorable  way.  The  title  of  the  novel  THE  DEVIL'S 
HALF  is  taken  from  a saying  to  the  effect  that  "sooner  or  later  the 
devil  took  his  half."  Another  saying  speaks  confidently  about  the  op- 
erations of  the  devil:  "Devil  ain't  got  your  clock  to  work  by  ...  . 
He  busy  day  and  night."  This  gnomic  utterance  comments  upon  youth- 
ful indiscretion:  "What  heats  the  blood  at  twenty  is  a curse  in  later 
years."  Finally,  here  is  a saying  that  receives  expression  in  one 
form  or  another  in  all  three  of  Pierce's  novels;  it  concerns  both 
horseflesh  and  human  flesh:  "Blood  will  tell.  " 

Figures  of  speech  are  not  included  simply  to  make  the  language 
colorful,  but  seem  instead  to  grow  out  of  the  characters  using  them. 
In  ON  A LONESOME  PORCH  Mollie  asserts  her  intention  to  remain 
with  Miss  Ellen  by  saying,  "'I  'longs  to  you.  Rest  of  'em  scatter 
like  pine  seeds  in  the  wind.  '"  And  Enoch  tells  Miss  Ellen  about  the 
general  exodus  of  slaves  following  "Mister  Linkum's  Army":  "'So 
many,  they  say  the  dust  Tong  the  road  didn't  ever  lay.  '"  A sampling 
here  will  give  an  impression  of  other  figures  to  be  found  in  Pierce's 
novels: 


".  . . light-headed  as  a sparrow.  " 

".  . . like  a used-up  June  bog.  " 

"Hish,  g'on,  hound  dog,  adding  fleas  to  trouble.  " 

"Seems  like  shetting  the  barn  door  when  the  mules  is  out." 
"Her  boy  was  cut  down  like  a young  sapling  before  he  could 
spread  his  shade.  " 

"Sun  been  stepping  down  on  my  head  so  long,  something's 
missing  when  it  ain't.  " 

Signs  and  superstitions  bulk  large  in  folklore,  and  they  natu- 
rally occupy  the  attention  of  the  older  Negroes  in  Pierce's  novels. 
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Most  of  the  signs  are  spoken  of  as  if  their  meaning  were  implicit  in 
the  observation.  To  Mollie,  in  ON  A LONESOME  PORCH,  the  sight 
of  a house  on  fire  signifies  that  the  "'Devil's  riding  high!"1  Beulah 
says  to  Lonnie  Gee,  for  instance,  in  THE  DEVIL'S  HALF:  "'Tole 
you  I been  hearing  a hooten  owl  every  night!"'  Lonnie  Gee  presum- 
ably understands  the  import  of  this.  In  the  same  novel,  Sis  Hannah 
and  Little  Man  leave  the  Prescott  plantation  because  "'this  place 
has  been  prophesied  on.  What  Mr.  Raleigh  done  yistiddy  was  a sig- 
nal and  a sign  and  a burning  bush.  Birds  feel  the  cold  a hunnerd 
miles  off.  Mices  sneak  out  'fore  a house  catches  fire.  What  Mr. 
Raleigh  done  was  handwriting  on  the  wall.  '"  Sis  Hannah  had  earlier 
stated  what  she  felt  about  the  undeniable  power  of  prophesying:  "'My 
mammy  got  prophesied  on,  two  weeks  later  fell  down,  broke  her  leg. 
Ain't  never  walked  another  step.  '"  The  astuteness  of  Hannah's  ob- 
servation, incidentally,  is  borne  out  in  the  rest  of  the  novel,  for  the 
Prescott  barn  catches  fire,  Raleigh  Prescott  dies,  and  Miss  Amy 
bows  to  the  inevitable  coming  of  new  ways. 

Voodoo  and  conjuration  appear  in  the  historical  novels,  as  do 
spells  and  folk  remedies,  and  all  work  by  a supernatural  agency.  The 
white  Doctor  Pitt  prescribes  the  following  placebo  for  Beulah's  head- 
aches: "'Get  you  a quart  of  blackberry  acid,  apple  cider'll  do,  find 
you  two  black-eye  peas,  drop  'em  in,  stir  'em  round  good,  then  throw 
'em  out.  Let  the  juice  sit  for  two  days  and  three  nights.  Then  take 
you  a swallow  first  thing  every  morning,  last  thing  every  night.  '" 
On  the  Prescott  plantation,  however,  the  Negroes  go  to  see  Little 
Man.  As  Sis  Hannah  describes  it,  "'Little  Man  got  powers.  Don't 
nobody  bother  him.  Folks  comes  to  him  from  everywhere.  Puts  his 
cocked  eye  on  misery — mind  or  body.  Two  days  time,  hit's  gone; 
'cept  hard  cases,  takes  three.  Hard  cases  brings  two  chickens,  two 
dozen  eggs.  '"  Conjuration  figures  in  ON  A LONESOME  PORCH  as  a 
source  of  fear.  There  are  tales  of  the  children  of  runaway  slaves 
who  have  become  trapped  in  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  forever.  Here 
was  where  "Cujo  and  all  the  'trick'  or  'goomer'  Negroes,  with  pockets 
full  of  horsehair,  snakeskin  and  frog  bones,  returned  under  a yellow 
moon  to  practice  their  midnight  art."  Enoch  tells  how  Cujo  "'kept 
folks  so  skeert,  two-three  come  near  dying,  pined  away,  finding  a 
bundle  [of  frog  bones  wrapped  in  horsehair]  at  the  door.  '"  Early 
in  this  novel  Miss  Lucy  is  confronted  by  a witchlike  woman  who  offers 
her  "'a  little  powder,  Missy.  . . . See  what  hit  do.  Give  it  to  your 
man,  Missy.  Give  it  to  man.  Dis  little  powder.  See.  See.  Young 
and  pretty  like  you.  '" 

Spells  play  a role  in  THE  DEVIL'S  HALF,  where  Clio  has  be- 
come bedridden,  unable  to  do  her  work  and  unable  to  feel  secure  in 
bed.  So  she  sets  a spell  around  her  bed:  open  scissors  with  the 
blades  toward  the  door,  a straight  razor,  broken  glass,  a handleless 
knife  blade,  and  a rusty  nail.  She  announces:  "'I  got  a working  spell 
in  here  for  strangers!"'  When  she  hears  a knock  at  the  door  of  her 
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bedroom,  she  cries,  '"I  don't  want  to  talk  to  nobody  I can  see  the 
other  side  of.  And  the  reason  her  spell  will  work  is  explained  in 
this  way:  "'Them  things  the  devil  won't  cross.  '"  Another  spell  is 
described  which  counteracts  spells:  "ankles  circled  with  a dirty 
string  and  a dangling  coin  to  ward  off  evil  spells.  " Finally,  in  this 
same  novel,  Pettigrew  asks  the  school  teacher,  who  narrates  the 
story  and  who  has  come  to  teach  Latin  to  the  Prescott  children,  if 
Latin  is  "'anything  like  voodoo?  If  you  aim  to  rectify  Miss  Flora,  you 
better  give  her  a powerful  dose.'"  The  innocence  of  the  question  may 
lead  us  to  overlook  the  wisdom  beneath  it,  for  Miss  Amy  Prescott, 
reared  with  a classical  education,  has  come  to  think  of  Latin  as  able 
"to  work  miracles."  Pettigrew's  question  places  Latin  in  exactly 
the  proper  perspective  in  the  postwar  world:  it  is  as  functional  in 
the  real  world  as  voodoo  is. 

This  brings  us  to  a consideration  of  the  function  of  Negroes 
and  their  folklore  in  the  novels  of  Ovid  Williams  Pierce.  Pettigrew's 
associating  Latin  with  voodoo  reveals  the  main  point,  I think.  Negro 
superstitions  and  folk  beliefs  exactly  counterbalance  the  traditions 
and  romantic  beliefs  of  whites,  and  have  the  same  efficacy,  but  with 
this  difference:  at  least  the  folklore  of  the  Negroes  is  based  upon 
experience,  while  the  traditions  of  the  whites  are  seen  to  be  baseless, 
leaving  the  most  credulous  whites  vulnerable,  incapable  of  fully  liv- 
ing. It  is  possible  to  see  that  the  main  action  of  each  of  Pierce's 
novels  educates  at  least  one  white  character  about  the  reality  of  life. 
In  the  first  novel,  members  of  the  Ruffin  family  and  friends  recon- 
struct the  details  concerning  a trapped  and  frustrated  man  who  never 
lived,  except  for  other  people;  his  life  stands  as  an  example  of  the 
logical  outcome  of  Southern  folk  myth.  And  it  is  the  Negro  Josephus 
who  understands  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Ed  was  prevented  from  liv- 
ing. In  the  second  novel,  Miss  Ellen  Gray  and  Miss  Lucy  are  forced 
to  recognize  that  they  have  been  unsuited  by  education  and  experience 
to  confront  and  deal  with  the  facts  of  survival  on  the  land  in  the  post- 
war South.  They  are  sustained  and  guided  by  Enoch  and  Mollie.  Fi- 
nally, in  the  latest  novel,  Miss  Amy  Prescott  is  forced  to  give  up  her 
innocence  in  order  to  face  several  harsh  realities:  that  she  has  been 
instrumental  in  thwarting  her  husband's  spirit  entirely;  that  her  daugh- 
ter will  marry  "beneath"  her;  and  that  the  old  ways  are  unsuitable  to 
prepare  one  for  inevitable  change.  She  is  sustained  by  Clio  and  Pet- 
tigrew and  encouraged  by  Wakefield. 

It  is  Wakefield,  the  mulatto  character  of  the  third  novel,  who 
expresses  an  idea  that  remains  implicit  in  the  behavior  of  the  blacks 
in  the  previous  novels.  "'Colored  folks  read  white  folks,  '"  he  says. 
"'They  hears  what  ain't  spoken,  looking  at  a man's  face  ....  White 
folks  think  colored  folks  is  empty  water  jugs  that  ain't  been  filled  yet. 
It  scares  white  folks  when  they  find  out  they  have  been.'"  The  greater 
wisdom  of  the  Negroes  in  Pierce's  novels  allows  them  to  see  and  un- 
derstand their  white  employers  (not  to  say  masters),  yet  at  the  same 
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time  does  not  prompt  them  to  intervene  or  seek  directly  to  transform 
the  whites.  Instead,  they  are  present  to  give  support  when  the  weight 
of  actuality  crushes  the  innocence  of  a white  man.  The  lore  of  the 
Negroes,  growing  as  it  does  out  of  daily  living,  sustains  them  and 
forms  a kind  of  communal  wisdom  available  for  any  contingency.  It 
can  moreover  be  revised  with  each  daily  contradiction,  of  a sign  for 
instance,  without  suffering  the  whole  edifice  of  tradition  to  fall.  Its 
continuity  is  built  in,  because  all  folklore  is  a survival  out  of  the 
past  into  the  present.  Folk  speech  is  passed  from  ear  to  mouth,  as 
it  were;  sayings,  superstitions,  and  remedies  survive  because  they 
seem  to  describe,  embody,  or  apply  experience  in  a verifiable  way; 
rhymes,  songs,  and  folktales  are  passed  on  for  their  satisfying  com- 
munal characteristics;  and  all  such  folkloric  preservations  bespeak 
our  common,  our  shared,  living  experiences.  Negro  folklore  con- 
tributes to  the  atmosphere  of  Pierce's  three  novels  and  counterpoints 
the  agony  of  whites  as  they  suffer  rapid  changes  in  their  values  and 
beliefs. 
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fflEIO  NHEXTT  ? 

by  John  Foster  West 
Boone,  N.  C. 


Preacher  Shoemaker  dropped  younguns  behind  him, 
seeds  of  his  prayer  like  that  fellow  name  of 
Johnny  Appleseed  scattered  trees, 
way  back  yonder. 

One  time  he  prayed  in  the  hayloft 

with  May  Blossom  Tate,  then  went  his  way. 

Three  seasons  further  along  time's  track, 

May  Blossom  went  for  a walk  in  the  woods 
and  came  back  with  an  infant  boy. 

Claimed  she  found  him  along  Naked  Creek, 
deserted  and  wailing  in  the  reeds  and  rushes. 

Since  old  man  Tate  ruled  the  Amen  Corner, 
folks  would  not  say  outright  in  public 
what  they  believed  and  how  much, 
but  they  did  call  May  Blossom's  waif 
Moses — with  a straight  face,  too. 
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THE  TUSK  <0)]F 


FOILKJLSDffiffi  HM  FICTIOl 
by  Guy  Owen 


everal  years  ago  I was  asked  to  address  the 
North  Carolina  Folklore  Society  on  the  use 
of  folklore  in  my  fiction.  The  invitation  was  flattering — and  some- 
what surprising,  for  until  I read  back  over  my  fiction  I had  no  clear 
concept  of  how  much  folklore  is  embedded  in  it.  In  fact,  in  my  early 
stories,  I was  somewhat  like  Moliere's  bourgeois  gentleman,  who 
spoke  prose  without  realizing  it! 

However,  in  the  last  decade  I have  employed  folk  materials  — 
folk  tales,  proverbs,  dialect,  superstitions,  folk  songs  and  the  like 
-—quite  consciously.  Perhaps  some  of  my  fellow  writers  might  profit 
from  my  experiences — and  tribulations — with  adapting  folk  motifs 
to  fictional  use.  Perhaps,  too,  my  experiences  will  be  of  interest 
to  folklorists. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I have  written  four  novels,  SEASON  OF 
FEAR  (I960),  THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  FLIM-FLAM  MAN  (1965), 
JOURNEY  FOR  JOEDEL  (1969),  and  a forthcoming  sequel  to  THE 
FLIM-FLAM  MAN,  plus  a handful  of  stories  and  two  collections  of 
poems,  for  the  most  part  set  in  the  mythical  Cape  Fear  County  of  the 
coastal  plains  of  North  Carolina.  This  imagina ry  county  corresponds 
roughly  to  Bladen  County,  the  heart  of  a rich  cotton  and  tobacco  belt. 

I was  born  and  raised  in  this  largely  rural  area,  in  Elkton,  a 
village  which  I call  Ellers  Bend  in  my  fiction.  I know  this  country 
well:  its  land,  its  traditions,  and  its  people,  the  rhythms  and  weather 
of  their  lives.  It  is  my  aim  as  a novelist-historian  to  recount  the 
history  of  my  mythical  county  in  the  twentieth  century,  recording  the 
changing  patterns  of  life  as  machinery  and  industry  replace  the  old 
agrarian  society,  and  as  the  villages  and  subsistence  farms  wither 
while  the  people  leave  for  the  city  or  become  more  and  more  town- 
oriented.  (Elkton,  named  after  my  grandfather  Elkins'  people,  is 
no  longer  on  the  map.  ) 

My  fascination  with  the  language  of  the  folk  led  me  to  write  my 
second  novel  entirely  in  Southern  dialect,  a dangerous  undertaking  in 


**  The  author,  professor  of  English  at  North  Carolina  State  Univer- 
sity and  co-editor  of  NCF,  based  several  paragraphs  of  this  essay 
on  an  article  he  wrote  for  NCF  in  1965. 
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the  1960's.  THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  FLIM-FLAM  MAN  is  narrated 
by  an  uneducated  youth  who  has  "quituated"  in  the  eighth  grade.  As 
in  the  case  with  Mark  Twain's  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN,  this  angle  of 
vision  severely  limited  my  vocabulary,  but  I felt  that  this  was  more 
than  offset  by  the  racy  and  fresh  idiom  that  my  narrator  peppered 
his  speech  with.  I also  hoped  that  the  texture  of  the  prose  would 
help  unify  an  episodic  picaresque  novel,  as  well  as  aid  in  creating 
that  special  sense  of  place  for  which  Southern  fiction  is  noted.  More- 
over, this  language  of  the  folk  who  live  close  to  the  soil  is  rapidly 
disappearing  from  our  culture,  and  I wanted  to  get  some  of  it  down 
before  it  vanished  altogether.  A dialect  novel  set  in  my  area  had 
never  been  written  before. 

Of  course,  the  current  fashion  is  very  much  against  the  exten- 
sive use  of  dialect — unless  it  is  Negro  dialect  written  by  a Negro, 
or  Jewish  dialect.  I did  not  realize  the  degree  of  this  prejudice  until 
I had  finished  my  yarn  and  sent  it  off.  It  took  me  a year  to  write  the 
novel  — and  nearly  two  years  to  sell  it.  (Immediately  after  publication 
it  was  bought  by  20th-Century  Fox  and  made  into  a popular  movie.  ) 

The  novelist  attempting  this  kind  of  book  should  be  aware  that 
the  dialect  novel  has  had  a hard  time  of  it  for  the  last  decade  or  two, 
no  doubt  a reaction  against  the  excesses  of  the  regionalists  of  the 
20 's  and  30' s.  I doubt  very  seriously  if  such  a novel  as  Thames 
Williamson's  THE  WOODS  COLT,  told  in  Ozark  dialect,  would  be  a 
best  seller  today.  It  was  in  1933  and  received  wide  critical  acclaim. 
Jesse  Stuart's  TAPS  FOR  PRIVATE  TUSSIE  was  a Book-of- the -Month 
Club  selection  in  1943;  today  it  might  have  a hard  time  finding  a pub- 
lisher. There  have  been  exceptions,  of  course,  such  as  Vinnie  Wil- 
liams' WALK  EGYPT  and  William  Price  Fox's  SOUTHERN  FRIED, 
but  the  writer  who  does  risk  a dialect  novel  should  keep  it  short,  as 
was  the  case  with  Eudora  Welty's  THE  PONDER  HEART  and  Mac 
Hyman's  NO  TIME  FOR  SERGEANTS — which,  incidentally,  was  re- 
jected by  seventeen  publishers. 

More  important,  he  would  do  well  not  to  attempt  to  reproduce 
the  folk  language  as  it  is  actually  spoken,  which  is  impossible  any- 
way unless  one  resorts  to  phonetics.  When  I decided  to  write  THE 
FLIM-FLAM  MAN  in  the  Southern  dialect  of  the  North  Carolina  coast- 
al plains,  I hit  upon  what  I thought  was  a successful  compromise.  I 
aimed,  not  for  the  actual  speech,  but  rather  its  flavor.  I decided 
not  to  resort  to  distorted  spellings,  impossibly  contorted  syntax, 
wholesale  dropping  of  gjs,  and  the  Hollywood  cliches  of  the  Southern 
accent  such  as  you  all,  a heap,  etc.  What  I tried  to  achieve  was  the 
special  color  and  rhythms  of  Southern  speech.  I employed  a few 
errors  in  grammar  intended  to  be  representative,  a rare  misspelling 
(pardne r for  partner);  a liberal  sprinkling  of  colloquial  and  dialect 
words  (mud  turtles  for  unattractive  girls;  panther  juice  for  corn 
whiskey,  etc.).  I placed  a good  deal  of  weight  on  genuine  folk  sayings, 
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and  since  I was  writing  a light  novel,  I emphasized  the  comic:  "I 
felt  lower  than  a snake  with  the  toothache,  " "He  was  grinning  like  a 
mule  nibbling  briars,  " and  "He  looked  as  sour  as  owl  droppings.  " 

I have  a special  fondness  for  such  folk  sayings,  for  they  are 
always  rooted  in  the  concrete  and  evoke  a sharply  defined  image.  To 
me  they  are  little  poems  in  themselves. 

No  doubt  my  interest  in  folklore  betrays  me  at  times  as  a 
novelist — though  for  the  most  part  it  has  been  an  invaluable  asset. 
My  fascination  with  dialect  and  folk  expressions  leads  me  to  overuse 
them,  sometime  to  the  extent  of  setting  up  a barrier  between  me  and 
the  reader — as  Eastern  reviewers  are  quick  to  point  out. 

Any  writer  who  is  steeped  in  dialect  should  be  forewarned:  do 
not  overuse  it.  In  each  of  the  three  major  revisions  of  THE  BALLAD 
OF  THE  FLIM-FLAM  MAN,  my  main  task  was  to  eliminate  dialect 
and  folk  expressions,  especially  the  stale  and  obscure  ones,  so  that 
the  novel  would  be  more  readable.  For  the  paperback  edition  I re- 
vised and  cut  still  more,  and  the  style  of  my  sequel  to  THE  FLIM- 
FLAM MAN  is  much  "purer.  " 

I had  the  same  difficulty  with  the  earlier  SEASON  OF  FEAR, 
though  I am  sure  now  that  I did  not  eliminate  enough  of  the  dialect. 
Recently,  when  I gave  a reading  from  this  novel  on  an  educational 
TVprogram,  I found  myself  hastily  cutting  back  on  the  dialect  before 
going  on  the  air.  For  example,  take  two  sentences  spoken  by  Didley 
Boney,  a young  Negro  boy:  "Papa  and  me  seed  him  yestiddy,  " and 
"They  be's  bitin'  here,  old  catfish.  " I changed  the  seed  to  seen  and 
they  be 1 s to  they' re . In  other  words,  I settled  for  the  flavor  of  the 
speech  rather  than  an  exact  reproduction  of  it,  because  the  latter 
calls  attention  to  itself  and  slows  the  reader  up. 

However,  the  calculated  risk  in  having  an  uneducated  young  man 
narrate  THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  FLIM-FLAM  MAN  in  a language  col- 
ored by  native  figures  of  speech  and  rhythms  paid  dividends,  I think. 
As  might  be  expected,  a few  reviewers  were  put  off  by  the  language. 
But  the  majority  commented  favorably  on  my  use  of  Southern  speech 
and  folk  expressions.  For  example,  Orville  Prescott  wrote  in  the 
NEW  YORK  TIMES,  "Who  can  resist  a hero  who  says,  'He  moved  as 
slow  as  smoke  off  a manure  pile'?  " 

Nevertheless,  I think  it  only  fair  to  note  that  any  writer  using 
dialect  extensively  should  realize  that  it  militates  against  the  chances 
for  a large  sale.  In  spite  of  the  movie  sale,  a recommendation  by 
BOOK-OF - THE-MONTH  CLUB  NEWS,  and  dozens  of  favorable  no- 
tices, THE  BALLAD  OF  THE  FLIM-FLAM  MAN  did  not  reach  a 
wide  audience  in  its  trade  edition.  (However,  there  are  now  130,  000 
copies  in  a paperback  reprint.  ) 
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Now  a word  on  the  use  of  folk  tales.  I have  collected  them  for 
years  and  even  published  a number  in  folklore  journals.  For  example, 
when  I was  a boy  in  the  1920's  and  30's,  the  church  was  the  center  of 
life  in  our  community  and  the  minister  was  the  most  important  per- 
son. He  was  a significant  figure  who  touched  the  lives  of  most  of  the 
people.  Inevitably,  there  were  many  tall  tales  — some  of  them  rooted 
in  truth  — centered  around  the  village  preacher,  many  of  them,  to  be 
sure,  at  his  expense.  I heard  them  by  the  dozens:  how  the  minister 
was  cured  of  preaching  long  sermons,  how  he  was  tricked  into  going 
on  a disastrous  hunt,  how  his  revival  was  broken  up  by  bullies,  how 
a lizard  ran  up  his  breeches  leg  and  he  went  into  a fantastic  dance 
that  convinced  the  congregation  that  "the  spirit  had  laid  hands  on 
him."  (This  last  one  forms  the  basis  for  a chapter  in  my  new  novel.) 

Grandfa the r Elkins  told  me  of  a minister  famous  for  his  eccen- 
tric ways.  For  example,  this  evangelist,  who  travelled  about  with  a 
tent,  on  occasion  climbed  the  tent  pole,  preaching  all  the  while,  as 
an  example  of  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  to  heaven.  He  would  climb 
a few  feet,  slip  back,  then  with  much  effort  finally  reach  the  top  of 
the  tent.  Later,  I heard  of  tent  revivals  where  the  "saved"  not  only 
would  faint  or  speak  in  "unknown  tongues,  " but  some  would  imagine 
themselves  to  be  animals  and  run  about  on  all  fours.  These  images 
stuck  in  my  mind,  and  in  THE  FLIM-FLAM  MAN  I combined  them  in 
a tent-meeting  scene  where  the  minister,  Dynamite  Doakus,  climbs 
the  tent  pole  as  he  preaches,  and  one  of  the  converts,  who  thinks  he 
is  a hound,  trees  him  and  barks  during  the  sermon! 

Although  I had  written  seriously  of  a tent  revival  meeting  in 
SEASON  OF  FEAR,  I had  never  attended  one.  This  time,  I did  not 
want  to  trust  my  imagination  entirely,  so  as  part  of  the  "research,  " 
my  wife  Dorothy  and  I attended  a tent  revival  in  an  isolated  valley  in 
the  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  I took  copious  notes  and  came 
away  certain  that  I had  captured  the  feeling  of  the  scene  and  action. 
A neighbor  criticized  me  severely  forgoing  to  church  to  do  research, 
but  I feel  that  my  experience  there  paid  off,  for  this  chapter  on  the 
comic  tent  revival  has  already  been  reprinted  in  two  anthologies  of 
Southern  fiction.  Had  I not  attended  the  revival,  the  scene  would 
have  been  much  less  vivid. 

A further  example  is  from  my  sequel  to  THE  FLIM-FLAM 
MAN.  Some  years  ago  my  mother-in-law  told  me  a yarn  about  a 
famous  preacher  who  had  been  a hell- raising  scoundrel  before  under- 
going a dramatic  conversion — all  owing  to  a practical  joke  played  on 
him  by  his  drinking  companions.  The  story  goes  that  as  the  embry- 
onic parson  was  leaving  a scandalous  house — very  much  in  his  cups 
— his  boon  companion  had  earlier  climbed  a tree  by  the  road.  As 
the  drunk  man  staggered  by,  the  joker  called  out  from  the  tree: 
"Ramsey  Joins,  this  is  the  Lord  calling  to  you,  commanding  you  to 
leave  your  wicked  ways  and  spread  the  gospel  among  your  fellow 
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sinners.  " The  sinner  fell  on  his  knees,  repented,  and  later  became 
a respected  minister.  That  was  all  that  was  told  me,  but  it  was 
enough.  As  Henry  James  would  say,  there  was  my  donnee. 

In  my  new  novel,  Curley  Treadaway,  the  narrator  of  THE 
BALLAD  OF  THE  FLIM-FLAM  MAN,  is  almost  caught  one  night 
raiding  Doodle  Powell's  still  in  Slade  Swamp.  To  escape,  he  climbs 
the  nearest  tree,  pretends  he  is  "Belzybub,  " an  angel  of  the  Lord's, 
and  successfully  converts  the  dangerous  moonshiner,  and  escapes 
without  being  detected.  (Of  course,  there  are  numerous  folk  tales 
in  which  a man  hides  in  a tree  and  pretends  to  be  God.  ) But  it  does 
not  end  there,  for  the  next  week  Doodle  sets  up  his  tent  and  begins  to 
preach  powerfully  and  effectively  against  the  evils  of  alcohol.  In 
fact,  Curley  finds  himself,  much  against  his  wishes,  leading  with 
Brother  Doodle  a crusade  against  moonshine,  dynamiting  stills,  even 
playing  his  guitar  with  the  choir  at  the  tent  meetings.  Finally,  when 
all  of  Cape  Fear  County  is  bone  dry,  Curley — who  likes  his  dram  of 
"white  mule"  as  well  as  the  next  one — is  forced  to  tell  Doodle  of  the 
trick  he  played  on  him  that  night  at  the  still.  But,  of  course,  the 
newly  converted  and  very  successful  preacher  no  longer  wishes  to 
return  to  his  sinful  and  relatively  unprofitable  ways  and  does  not 
accept  this  theory  of  his  miraculous  calling  to  the  pulpit.  Cape  Fear 
County  and  poor  Curley  remain  desperately  dry  and  pious.  In  other 
words,  out  of  this  nugget  of  a folk  yarn  I have  fashioned  two  chapters 
of  a comic  novel  — at  least  they  are  funny  to  me. 

In  my  serious  novel,  JOURNEY  FOR  JOEDEL,  I employed  a 
folk  tale  that  I picked  up  when  I was  a boy.  I have  since  then  learned 
that  it  is  widespread  and  recently  came  upon  a version  in  Carl  Car- 
mer's  classic  STARS  FELL  ON  ALABAMA.  This  tale  has  to  do  with 
a bereaved  family  who  return  home  from  the  graveyard,  where  the 
mother  has  just  been  buried.  They  discover  a white  dove  in  the  room 
where  the  deceased  had  lain  ill.  Someone  raises  a window,  and  the 
members  of  the  family  watch  as  the  beautiful  dove  disappears  into 
the  sky.  (In  Mr.  Carmer's  version  the  bird  does  not  fly  away  and 
is  later  shot.  ) 

I could  give  numerous  other  examples,  for  I have  created  doz- 
ens of  episodes  that  have  been  suggested  by  authentic  folk  tales.  In 
fact,  I have  become  an  insatiable  reader  of  books  of  Southern  folk 
tales  such  as  Zora  Hurston's  MULES  AND  MEN,  Joseph  D.  Clark's 
BEASTLY  FOLKLORE,  and  Paul  Green's  recent  HOME  TO  MY 
VALLEY.  But  once  again  a note  of  warning  is  proper:  these  yarns 
are  always  transmuted  in  the  alembic  of  imagination.  I never  sim- 
ply accept  them  and  retell  them  in  a novel  or  story.  I would  no  more 
do  that  than  I would  record  some  unaltered  autobiographical  incident 
and  try  to  pass  it  off  as  a fictive  work.  Always  there  must  be  room 
for  the  fancy,  the  transforming  imagination,  to  be  brought  into  play. 
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In  JOURNEY  FOR  JOEDEL  the  folklore  offered  special  prob- 
lems. The  central  character,  Joedel  Shaw,  is  a half-Indian  boy,  his 
mother  being  a Lumbee  Indian  from  Pembroke.  Although  I grew  up 
less  than  fifty  miles  from  this  Lumbee  (formerly  Croatan)  settle- 
ment, I knew  little  of  their  lore,  other  than  the  legend  of  their  de- 
scent from  the  Lost  Colony  and  some  of  the  tales  that  have  accrued 
around  the  outlaw  Henry  Berry  Lowry  and  his  gang.  Since  I needed 
folk  motifs  to  help  with  the  sense  of  place  and  to  aid  in  establishing 
authority,  for  the  first  time  I had  to  engage  in  some  resea rch.  I dis- 
covered that  these  Indians,  now  numbering  only  thirty  thousand  in 
Robeson  County,  have  lost  most  of  their  Indian  heritage,  taking  on 
the  culture  of  the  dominant  whites.  For  example,  there  are  few  In- 
dian words  in  their  vocabulary,  and  little  distinctive  music  and  dance 
have  been  retained.  Nevertheless,  I discovered  enough  to  suggest 
the  flavor  I needed,  and  I made  use  of  such  items  as  quilt  patterns, 
superstitions,  and  a few  interesting  riddles,  depending  in  the  main 
on  the  folkways  of  their  tobacco  farming. 

Incidentally,  JOURNEY  FOR  JOEDEL  offers  a good  example 
of  folklore  employed  to  structure  a novel.  The  overall  design  is 
based  on  the  well-known  journey  motif.  But  more  than  that,  the 
climax  is  foreshadowed  by  a bit  of  superstition.  In  an  early  chapter, 
Mattie  comments  on  hearing  an  owl's  cry,  which  foretells  death. 
This  prepares  the  reader  for  the  scene  in  the  Clayton  warehouse, 
where  Mr.  Jim  Eller  is  felled  by  a stroke. 

In  addition,  as  an  aid  to  characterization  and  as  a help  to  estab- 
lish a sense  of  place,  I used  such  localisms  as  goober  and  pender 
(peanut),  hopping-john  (peas  and  rice),  scannel  (scoundrel),  frop 
(strike),  slubber  (to  work  in  a slovenly  manner).  Hoover  tobacco 
(homemade  tobacco),  and  hellacious . 

One  other  folk  element  that  plays  an  important  role  in  my  fic- 
tion is  folk  music.  I came  from  a hardworking  earnest  Presbyterian 
stock;  therefore  there  was  not  much  singing  in  my  childhood  — except 
for  Protestant  hymns.  However,  later  I became  interested  in  folk 
music,  as  well  as  other  areas  of  folklore.  One  of  the  main  strate- 
gies of  my  second  novel  was  to  choose  a narrator  who  would  allow 
Curley  Treadaway,  a backwoods  folksinger,  to  recount  the  comic 
adventures  in  the  skin  trade  which  he  shares  with  Mordecai  Jones, 
the  Flim-Flam  Man.  Curley  travels  through  North  Carolina  with  a 
guitar  on  his  back  and  a song  on  his  lips. 

It  is  inevitable,  then,  that  I use  folk  songs  to  enhance  the  folk 
flavor  of  the  novel.  In  an  early  chapter  I have  Curley  sing  "The 
Hidden  Still"  (all  the  words  are  in  the  text),  which  helps  establish 
the  tone  of  the  whole  book.  Moreover,  there  are  references  to  a 
dozen  other  such  songs  scattered  throughout  the  yarn.  These  songs 
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and  the  snatches  of  their  lines  give  the  book  "the  resonance  of  folk- 
lore" which  many  reviewers  commented  on,  as  well  as  providing 
motifs  which  serve  as  unifying  devices  to  help  "stitch"  the  episodes 
together. 

Of  course,  what  I have  done  with  folk  songs  and  ballads  is  not 
original.  Some  years  ago  my  teacher  and  friend,  Dr.  Arthur  Palmer 
Hudson,  wrote  a scholarly  study  of  the  use  of  such  material  in  South- 
ern fiction.  In  just  one  decade,  the  1920's,  he  found  twenty-five 
novels  and  twenty-two  short  stories  by  recognized  authors  that  made 
extensive  use  of  folksongs;  in  fact,  two  hundred  and  seven  examples 
by  thirty-one  writers.  Folk  songs  and  tales  have  always  been  put  to 
good  use  in  historical  fiction  as  bits  of  added  color  appropriate  to 
the  settings  and  characters.  In  fiction  dealing  with  contemporary 
life  they  can  be  helpful  devices  to  provide  local  color  and  to  give 
insight  into  the  characters.  Moreover,  in  such  novels  as  Olive  Til- 
ford  Dargan's  CALL  HOME  THE  HEART  and  Elizabeth  Madox  Rob- 
erts' THE  TIME  OF  MAN,  folk  songs  are  used  as  thematic  and 
structural  elements. 

Aside  from  these  reasons  for  employing  folk  songs,  I would 
add  that  they  elicit  a genuine  response  from  the  reader  who  has 
heard  them  before  and  can  associate  his  own  experiences  with  them. 
As  Thomas  Wolfe  wrote,  ".  . . songs  of  all  kinds  more  than  almost 
anything  else,  except  odors,  can  evoke  the  memory  of  some  lost  or 
forgotten  moment  of  childhood  with  a literal  and  blazing  intensity 
that  makes  the  whole  thing  live  again.  " 

To  conclude,  I like  to  use  folklore  in  my  fiction  because  it  is 
honest;  it  is  genuine  and  cannot  easily  be  faked.  And  I employ  folk 
tales,  ballads,  proverbs,  and  superstitions  because  I recognize  their 
honesty  and  I hope  that,  in  addition  to  adding  the  regional  flavor  that 
I aim  for  in  my  fiction,  some  of  this  honesty  will  transmute  the  page s 
of  prose  that  I must  create  entirely  myself. 
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TEHEE  EMAdEEnSLY  OF 
SdEXWAIL  KEC]P]S.IES>2EE(n>IN 
EM  SEAS®®  OF  FME 

by  Robert  B.  White,  Jr. 


__ lay  Hampton,  the  protagonist  of  Guy  Owen's 

SEASON  OF  FEAR  (Random  House,  I960),  is 
a man  psychologically  castrated  by  his  dependent  and  domineering 
mother  Eliza.  She  and  Aunt  Tuggie  are  the  "old  women  who  had 
bound  him  to  Ellers  Bend,  " the  small,  rural,  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina village  close  by  the  dirt  farm  on  which  Clay  managed  to  eke  out 
a living  for  the  three  of  them  at  the  close  of  "Hoover  days.  " 

Events  seem  to  have  conspired  to  make  Clay,  or  Hamp  as  he  is 
usually  called,  what  he  is.  As  a child  he  had  been  deeply  shocked  on 
one  occasion  when  he  and  some  other  boys  out  fishing  at  night  had 
noticed  a buggy  standing  in  the  church  cemetery.  "Hamp  had  known 
lovers  customarily  turned  off  the  clay  road  beyond  the  white  bridge 
and  lingered  in  the  deserted  cemetery,  " and  he  and  his  companions 
played  the  traditional  prank  of  sneaking  up  to  the  buggy,  shouting  and 
whooping,  and  shining  their  lantern  into  the  buggy.  What  they  saw 
this  night  was  "a  scene  Hamp  could  not  forget":  his  own  father  and 
Nellie  Lowe,  "the  blond  girl  who  clerked  in  Uncle  Archie's  store.  " 
Thirty-four  years  later,  Hamp,  now  forty,  still  had  nightmares  of 
that  night.  On  yet  another  occasion  Hamp  had  caught  his  brother 
Purd  in  the  tobacco  field  with  a colored  girl.  Filled  with  righteous 
indignation,  Hamp  stood  over  the  two  with  an  uprooted  tobacco  stalk 
in  his  hand  and  forced  them  to  complete  the  act.  "Hamp  had  not 
understood  what  made  him  act  that  way,  even  after  he  had  prayed 
about  it.  " 

Two  years  after  the  episode  in  the  cemetery,  Hamp's  father 
had  abandoned  his  family,  and  Nellie  Lowe  had  quit  her  job  and 
boarded  the  train;  neither  of  them  had  been  seen  in  Cape  Fear  County 
since.  Much  later  when  Hamp  heard  that  Cap'n  Quent  had  died  in 
Atlanta,  in  Nellie's  care,  his  only  thought  was  that  now  his  father 
"would  begin  to  pay  for  all  the  suffering  he  had  caused."  The  woman 
who  cared  for  and  loved  his  father  in  the  intervening  years  he  con- 
sidered to  be  "a  whore"  and  "an  abomination.  " Several  years  after 


**  The  author,  who  grew  up  in  Tryon,  is  associate  professor  of 
English  at  NCSU,  where  his  specialization  is  Jonathan  Swift  and 
the  Augustans. 
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the  father  abandoned  the  family,  Hamp's  brother  Purd  also  left. 
Hamp  became  the  sole  support  of  his  aging,  shrewish,  whining 
mother,  Eliza,  and  his  widowed  Aunt  Tuggie. 

Eliza  dominates  Hamp;  Aunt  Tuggie  sympathizes  with  him  and 
encourages  him  to  try  to  escape;  but  both  women  are  dependent  on 
him  and  have  been  for  years.  He  is  trapped.  As  a result  he  has  be- 
come inverted — not  actively  homosexual  but  sexually  repressed  and 
distorted.  He  longs  to  break  away,  to  join  Purd  in  Florida,  and  to 
live  some  sort  of  normal  life,  but  he  cannot.  He  is  not  capable  of 
normal  emotions.  Sex,  in  every  form,  has  become,  in  his  mind, 
identified  with  sin.  He  has  substituted  religious  fanaticism  for  nor- 
mal physical  and  psychological  drives  which  now  have  been  twisted, 
thwarted,  and  frustrated  by  his  dominant  mother. 

And  yet  Hamp  is  impaled  on  the  horns  of  an  agonizing  psycho- 
logical dilemma.  He  feels  both  lust,  as  he  calls  it,  and  revulsion 
for  the  daughters  of  the  two  families  who  successively  occupy  the 
house  across  the  road  from  his  own.  It  is  these  conflicting  obses- 
sions which  eventually  undo  Hamp  and  bring  him  to  disaster. 

The  first  of  the  women,  Naomi  Powell,  Hamp  has  witnessed 
fornicating  with  her  stepfather,  Duke.  First  he  saw  the  two  of  them 
in  the  shed  where  cotton  was  to  be  stored,  and  later  he  spied  on  them 
from  a tree  which  grew  beside  their  house  and  in  which  there  was  a 
platform  from  which  he  could  see  into  Naomi's  room.  When  he  met 
the  girl  on  the  road  into  town,  he  could  "smell  the  odor  of  her  illness 
exuding  from  her  flesh,  the  odor  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  " Yet  he 
is  as  obsessed  by  the  girl  as  he  is  repelled  by  her  monstrous  sin. 
Convinced  that  the  drought  which  is  destroying  the  land  is  God's  pun- 
ishment on  the  people  who  have  allowed  this  evil  to  flourish,  Hamp 
informs  the  preacher,  who  is  also  the  leader  of  the  KKK,  of  the  sins 
of  Naomi  and  Duke.  The  preacher  arrives  after  dark,  and  the  two 
climb  the  tree  to  get  proof.  A short  time  later  the  sinners  are  whip- 
ped and  driven  out  of  the  county.  Yet  no  rain  comes. 

The  Dune  family,  which  move  into  the  house  abandoned  by  the 
Powells,  also  has  a daughter,  Laura  Dell.  Hamp  is  equally  obsessed 
with  her,  and  spies  on  her  from  his  platform  in  the  tree.  Laura 
Dell  is  young  and  lovely,  but  she  too,  Hamp  discovers,  is  tainted. 
Much  to  his  surprise,  he  learns  that  she  had  been  earlier  sent  out  of 
state  to  have  an  illegitimate  baby.  After  moving  across  the  road, 
she  takes  up  first  with  a young  candy  salesman,  whom  Hamp  drives 
away  with  a fake  KKK  threat,  and  later  with  Kurt  Wiles,  an  ex- 
convict whom  Hamp  regards  as  evil  incarnate.  He  puts  an  end  to 
her  marriage  to  Kurt  with  six  sticks  of  dynamite  under  the  hood  of 
Kurt's  car.  He  is  convinced  that  his  murderous  act  has  been  com- 
manded by  the  pasteboard  picture  of  a crucified  Christ  hanging  on 
the  wall  of  his  room.  As  the  roar  of  the  explosion  reverberates 
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through  the  dusty  air,  Hamp  whispers  to  himself,  "He  done  it;  it 
was  His  will.  " And  still  there  is  no  rain. 

The  woman  dominating  Hamp  has  made  him  impotent.  He  longs 
and  aches  for  the  two  girls,  but  all  he  can  do  is  peep  at  them  through 
the  window  and  rage  inwardly  at  their  "sin"  which  has  brought  a curse 
on  the  land.  He  is  nevertheless  consumed  with  a desire  to  do  with 
them  exactly  as  the  other  men  have.  His  drives  are  sublimated  into 
religious  obsession.  At  a prayer  meeting,  when  others  in  the  group 
have  made  public  confession  of  their  sins,  Hamp  also  stands  up  but 
is  unable  to  speak.  "He  wished  to  make  a clean  breast  of  all  his  sins, 
to  tell  the  man  of  God  how  he  had  been  filled  with  lust  until  his  mind 
had  been  corroded,  had  rotted.  He  wished  to  tell  how  he  had  longed 
for  the  flesh  of  Laura  Dell  Dune,  and  yes,  even  Naomi  Powell,  and 
confess  the  secret  sins  he  committed  at  night,  alone,  his  mind  a 
cesspool  of  filthy  images,  his  body  writhing  on  the  narrow  cot,  be- 
neath the  outraged  Christ.  " 

This  psychological  theme  of  repressed,  impotent,  inverted  sex- 
uality in  the  characterization  of  Hamp  is  underscored  and  reinforced 
throughout  the  novel  by  recurrent  threads  of  related  imagery. 

The  most  significant  recurrent  image  in  this  context  is  the 
serpent.  Reptiles  have  had  a long  and  traditional  association  with 
sexual  themes  in  folk  literature  since  the  first  one  tempted  Eve  to 
eat  a forbidden  apple  (Stith  Thompson  MOTIF-INDEX:  A63.6).  Owen 
uses  this  imagistic  motif  with  great  skill  to  augment  his  psychologi- 
cal theme.  Early  in  the  novel,  when  he  and  Doll  Boney's  boy  Didley 
come  across  a dead  moccasin,  Hamp  is  thinking  of  a dog  that  has 
gone  mad  and  had  to  be  killed.  The  boy  turns  the  snake  on  its  back 
to  bring  rain,  and  "the  beady  eyes  still  glinted  evilly.  " After  Hamp 
gets  home,  his  mother  begins  to  order  him  about,  whining  all  the 
time  because  he  has  caught  no  fish  and  because  the  hen  has  hidden 
her  nest  again.  Hamp  must  find  the  nest,  she  whines.  He  goes 
about  his  chores  sullenly,  seething  with  bottled-up  resentment.  He 
remembers  Quince  Spalding,  who  had  "been  struck  in  the  face  by  a 
rattler  while  hunting  a hen  nest"  under  the  house.  "When  they  found 
him  his  head  was  so  big  they  had  to  dig  a hole  before  they  could  drag 
him  out."  Later,  at  the  store  in  Ellers  Bend,  he  purchases  a switch- 
blade knife.  As  he  presses  the  release  on  the  knife,  "the  silver 
blade  glinted  out  quick  as  a snake's  tongue."  Hamp  is  thinking  at  the 
time  of  Duke  Powell  and  his  stepdaughter  Naomi,  and  "he  knew  one 
hog  he'd  like  to  see  castrated,  deserved  to  be  castrated.  ..." 

The  images  of  snakes  and  other  reptiles  continue  to  recur 
throughout  the  novel.  Hamp  tells  his  brother  that  he  has  seen  two 
rattlers  near  the  wrecked  car  decaying  in  the  weeds  of  the  yard. 
"A  regular  snake  den,  " he  calls  it.  When  he  needs  wire  from  the 
ruined  car,  he  clears  the  weeds  first,  "keeping  an  eye  out  for 
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snakes.  " He  goes  walking  with  Laura  Dell  and  tells  her  of  "places 
you  have  to  look  out  for  snakes.  Water  moccasins.  " After  Hamp's 
tobacco  barn  has  been  burned  down,  he  stands  in  "the  ashes  of  the 
barn,  surrounded  by  the  flues  that  twisted  like  giant  snakes."  Late 
in  the  novel,  as  his  doom  is  about  to  overtake  him,  Hamp  must  give 
his  mother  some  excuse  for  going  off  with  his  rifle.  "There's  a 
snake.  I seen  a water  moccasin  at  the  bridge,  " he  lies.  "He  stood 
still  a moment,  hating  the  lie  and  hating  his  mother  for  forcing  yet 
another  falsehood  on  him."  And  at  the  end,  as  he  runs  from  his  tor- 
mentors to  his  death,  the  path  "lay  like  a twisting  serpent  before 
him.  " 


Reptile  imagery  is  even  more  closely  related  to  Hamp's  psycho- 
logical state.  As  Hamp  warns  Laura  Dell  of  moccasins,  he  thinks 
of  "the  dead  snake  he  had  turned  over  that  did  not  bring  rain,  of  all 
the  snakes  that  slithered  in  his  troubled  dreams . " (Italics  added.  ) 
Later  when  Laura  Dell  meets  him  at  the  cotton  shed  in  what  is  in- 
tended to  be  a trap,  Hamp  clamps  his  hand  over  her  mouth  to  prevent 
her  from  screaming.  "Her  body  went  rigid.  . . as  if  his  touch  were 
as  deadly  as  a snake's."  And  in  the  episode  in  which  Hamp  walks  the 
streets  of  Queen  City  looking  in  stores  for  something  to  buy  for  Laura 
Dell  and  becomes  fascinated  by  the  nude  female  dress  dummy  in  the 
display  window,  the  lightning  flashing  in  the  sultry  summer  sky  is 
four  times  described  as  resembling  a serpent's  tongue  (A1141.1). 
Finally,  on  two  different  occasions  as  he  remembered  the  indecent 
conduct  of  Duke  and  Naomi  Powell,  "he  thought  of  two  lizards  he  had 
seen  once,  recalling  the  image  of  their  struggle  in  the  sun,  the  dis- 
tended throats,  their  shadows  pulsing  on  the  rock.  " This  image  is 
from  classical  mythology:  Tiresias,  a Theban,  witnessed  two  ser- 
pents copulating  and  was  changed  into  a woman  as  a result,  then  later 
regained  his  manhood  through  the  same  process.  This  motif  (D513.1) 
has  a long  history  in  folk  literature  and  has  particular  appropriate- 
ness in  SEASON  OF  FEAR,  which  is  patterned  in  structure  on  clas- 
sical Greek  tragedy.  Hamp's  sexual  metamorphosis,  however,  is 
psychological  rather  than  physical. 

The  subthemes  of  imagery  which  are  related  to  the  major  ser- 
pent motif  are  of  considerable  importance  in  Owen's  development  of 
Hamp's  simultaneous  obsession  with  and  revulsion  from  sex.  The 
first  of  these  is  associated  with  his  cultivation  of  tobacco.  Fre- 
quently during  the  novel  Hamp  is  occupied  with  putting  poison  on  the 
tobacco  to  kill  the  worms  or  "hornyheads"  that  destroy  the  crop. 
These  worms  are  always  describedas  evil  looking,  and  Hamp  attacks 
them  with  obvious  relish.  They  are  like  "the  plagues  of  Egypt"  when 
he  pulls  them  off  the  plants,  "smiling  when  they  spattered  in  the 
hard  furrows,  grinding  them  needlessly  with  his  brogans.  Killing 
the  worms,  he  thought,  was  almost  like  crushing  out  the  sins  of  the 
earth.  " On  another  occasion,  when  he  sees  "a  large  hornyhead  on 
the  underside  of  a tobacco  leaf,"  he  thinks  "of  all  the  evil- spitting 
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worms  on  the  sprayed  leaves  behind  him.  " Later,  as  he  is  talking 
to  Kurt  Wiles,  whom  he  regards  as  evil  incarnate  and  the  corrupter 
of  Laura  Dell,  Kurt  spits  tobacco  juice  and  Hamp  thinks,  "Like  a 
hornyhead.  " When  Hamp  and  Laura  Dell  are  together  in  the  cotton 
shed,  during  the  meeting  intended  to  trap  Hamp,  he  thinks  of  killing 
the  men  outside  waiting  to  catch  him.  He  would  shoot  them  with  no 
feeling  at  all,  for  "it  would  be  like  smashing  an  evil- spitting  horny- 
head  worm  against  the  ground  and  grinding  it  with  his  heel.  " 

The  second  subtheme  of  imagery  appears  in  only  two  places  in 
the  novel,  contexts  quite  different  from  each  other  yet  strangely  sim- 
ilar in  the  diseased  mind  of  Clay  Hampton.  As  Hamp  lies  on  his  cot 
in  his  room  early  in  the  novel,  he  gazes  up  at  the  pasteboard  Christ 
on  the  cross  which  hangs  on  the  wall.  As  he  does  so,  "a  large  hairy 
spider  emerged  from  the  cracked  plaster  and  climbed  toward  the 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion.  Doggedly  it  crept  up  the  hurt  feet  and 
stopped  on  the  wounded  side,  as  if  by  purpose.  " Clay  catches  up  a 
newspaper  and  hammers  at  the  picture  until  the  plaster  falls,  then 
beats  on  the  floor  in  hysteria,  and  finally  sinks  exhausted  and  sob- 
bing across  the  bed.  This  same  image  recurs  when  Hamp  goes  to 
the  movie  in  Queen  City  and  inadvertently  sits  behind  Laura  Dell  and 
Kurt  Wiles.  He  is  shocked  that  a girl  he  has  inwardly  idealized  is 
with  this  evil  man,  but  what  is  worse,  "he  saw  that  Kurt's  hand  was 
under  her  blouse  and  over  her  breast.  When  Hamp  stood  up,  he  saw 
where  the  other  hand  was."  As  he  rushed  from  the  theatre,  his  eyes 
blinded  with  tears,  "he  ground  his  teeth  at  the  thought  of  the  crude, 
red  hand  on  Laura  Dell's  white  breast.  It  was  like  a black  spider  on 
an  Easter  lily."  The  two  images  have  much  in  common:  the  spider, 
the  Crucifixion,  Easter. 

Guy  Owen's  task  in  this  novel  is  to  present  a convincing  por- 
trait of  the  psychology  of  Clay  Hampton,  a man  deprived  of  normal 
psychological  developments  by  circumstance  and  by  the  people  around 
him.  He  is  a victim  of  circumstance  in  many  ways,  as  was  the  hero 
of  Greek  tragedy;  circumstances  made  him  what  he  was  and  then 
drove  him  to  destruction  because  of  what  he  was.  The  results  are 
seen  in  the  actions,  thoughts,  and  words  of  the  characters.  But  the 
theme  of  the  book,  its  "inner  meaning,  " is  brought  out  through  the 
imagery.  The  threads  of  recurring  images  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
this  novel,  the  images  of  snakes,  lizards,  worms,  and  spiders,  the 
associations  with  evil  and  revulsion,  emphasize  and  reinforce  the 
philosophic  meaning  of  the  book.  Without  these  threads  of  imagery 
the  novel  would  lose  its  subtlety,  its  depth,  its  tone.  Without  them 
there  would  be  no  brooding  sense  of  sad  destiny  hanging  over  the 
pathetic  life  and  death  of  Clay  Hampton. 
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SOTUnTMEffiLM  SI1SOI 


by  Alice  Moser  Claudel 

Salisbury,  Maryland 


The  straw  bonnet 

Thwarting  flies  and  sun 

Over  the  solemn  old-maid  face, 

Its  long  ears  down, 

Is  put  away.  The  summer's  gone. 

The  tinkling  mule-bell 
Has  another  sound  that  summoned 
In  the  Spring  the  Persian  look 
Of  jewel  colors  in  the  snowball  jars 
Or  Roman  candy  and  the  trumpet  call 
Of  Mardi  Gras.  The  winter  pall 
Hangs  in  the  air 

Like  a great  fog  on  Chef  Menteur 
And  slows  the  town 
To  the  sad  movement 
Of  mule-hoofs  heard 
On  cobble  stone. 

The  old  man's  head  hangs  down 
Like  the  mule's  ears 

And  grey  dust  powders  his  black  skin. 
The  long,  long  street 
Is  captive  of  a spell. 

It  chills  and  calls 
The  lure  of  the  impossible 
Creatures  moving  without  life. 
Sparrows  mark  the  wires. 

The  peddler's  voice  floats  off 
Faint  and  longdrawn-out 
And  freezing  as  the  air 
Yet  whistle  clear: 

"Stone  coal charcoal!" 

The  coal  is  piled  so  high 
The  tail-gate's  up. 

Cold  eyes  of  houses  stare 
Then  mirror  black 
And  from  some  chant 
In  polar  waste  the  echoes  fall 
To  the  measure  of  the  cold, 

Slow,  clanking  bell: 

"COAL  . . . 

Charcoal  . . . Stone  coal  . . . 
STONE  COAL!" 


The  following  statement  was  read 
at  Greensboro,  December  4,  1970: 

At  this  annual  meeting  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society 
expresses  a tribute  of  appreciation  of  and  gratitude  for  the  immeas- 
urable contributions  of  Richard  Walser,  who  will  soon  be  retiring 
and  at  the  same  time  relinquishing  his  co-editor  ship  of  NORTH  CAR- 
OLINA FOLKLORE.  Fortunately,  he  will  continue  to  live  in  Raleigh 
and  remain  active  in  the  work  of  the  Society,  including  its  publications. 

According  to  the  evidence,  Professor  Walser  has  been  a dy- 
namic college  professor,  a creative  writer,  a perceptive  critic,  an 
objective  biographer,  an  extensive  anthologist,  and  a zealous  folk- 
lorist. He  has  amassed  and  published  more  than  a score  of  volumes 
about  the  creative  writers  of  North  Carolina  — in  fact,  he  is  the  prin- 
cipal literary  historian  of  the  state,  a judgment  with  which  a host  of 
students  and  scholars  readily  concur. 

Aside  from  his  indefatigable  literary  research,  publishing,  and 
teaching,  Richard  Walser  has  been  out  at  the  forefront  for  many 
years  in  promoting  the  influence  of  the  Society.  Following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Dr.  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson,  who  initiated  and  ably  edited 
the  journal,  Professor  Walser  must  be  given  extensive  credit  for  the 
recent  growth  in  the  membership  of  the  Society  as  well  as  the  in- 
creased interest  in  its  publications,  nationally  and  internationally. 
The  Society  is  indebted  to  him  for  his  unsparing  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  Society. 
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t the  time  of  his  official  retirement  from  the 
classroom  on  January  1,  1971,  Richard  Wal- 
ser  had  been  teaching  in  the  Department  of  English  at  North  Carolina 
State  University  since  1946.  In  1962  he  served  as  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  Folklore  Society,  was  co  - editor  of  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FOLKLORE  1966-1970,  and  secretary-treasurer  for  two  years  in 
1967  and  1968.  He  will  retain  a desk  in  the  English  department  at 
NCSU,  and  continue  writing  and  editing. 

Books 

INGLIS  FLETCHER  OF  BANDON  PLANTATION.  Chapel  Hill:  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Library,  1952.  79pp. 

BERNICE  KELLY  HARRIS:  STORYTELLER  OF  EASTERN  CARO- 
LINA. Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Library,  1955. 
53pp. 

THOMAS  WOLFE:  AN  INTRODUCTION  AND  INTERPRETATION. 
American  Authors  and  Critics  Series  #1.  New  York:  Barnes  & 
Noble,  1961.  152pp.  Reissued  in  1967  by  Holt,  Rinehart  and 

Winston,  New  York.  Chapter  I,  'America  and  Poetry,"  reprinted 
in  Leslie  A.  Field,  ed.  , THOMAS  WOLFE:  THREE  DECADES 
OF  CRITICISM,  New  York  University  Press,  New  York,  1968, 
pp.  181-86.  Chapter  3,  "Look  Homeward,  Angel,"  reprinted 
in  Paschal  Reeves,  comp.,  THE  MERRILL  STUDIES  IN  LOOK 
HOMEWARD,  ANGEL,  Charles  E.  Merrill  Pub.  Co.  , Columbus, 
Ohio,  1970,  pp.  66-79. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  PARADE:  STORIES  OF  HISTORY  AND  PEOPLE. 
In  collaboration  with  Julia  Montgomery  Street.  Chapel  Hill: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1966.  209pp. 

THE  BLACK  POET:  BEING  THE  REMARKABLE  STORY  (PARTLY 
TOLD  BY  HIMSELF)  OF  GEORGE  MOSES  HORTON,  A NORTH 
CAROLINA  SLAVE.  New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1966. 

120pp. 

LITERARY  NORTH  CAROLINA:  A BRIEF  HISTORICAL  SURVEY. 
Raleigh:  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  1970.  137pp. 

Paperbacks 

KEY  TO  "A  LITERARY  MAP  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA."  [Chapel  Hill: 

North  Carolina  English  Teachers  Association,  1950.]  6pp. 

ONE  HUNDRED  OUTSTANDING  BOOKS  ABOUT  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
In  collaboration  with  Hugh  T.  Lefler.  Chapel  Hill:  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1956.  15pp.  (20,  000  distributed  free.  ) 
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PICTUREBOOK  OF  TAR  HEEL  AUTHORS.  Raleigh:  State  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History,  1957.  38pp.  Seconded.,  enlarged, 
I960,  46pp.  Third  ed.  , enlarged  further,  titled  YOUNG  READ- 
ERS' PICTUREBOOK  OF  TAR  HEEL  AUTHORS,  1966,  70pp. 

A GUIDE  TO  CURRICULUM  STUDY:  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  ARTS. 
In  collaboration  with  Carl  F.  Brown.  Raleigh:  State  Board  of 
Education,  1959.  66pp. 

Edited  Collections 

NORTH  CAROLINA  POETRY.  Richmond,  Va.  : Garrett  and  Massie, 
1941.  196pp.  New  ed.  , revised,  1951,  200pp. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  IN  THE  SHORT  STORY.  Chapel  Hill:  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press,  1948.  309pp. 

THE  ENIGMA  OF  THOMAS  WOLFE:  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITI- 
CAL SELECTIONS.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1953.  313pp. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  DRAMA.  Richmond,  Va.  : Garrett  and  Massie, 
1956.  229pp.  Now  distributed  by  the  University  of  North  Caro- 

lina Press. 

SHORT  STORIES  FROM  THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE.  Chapel  Hill: 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1959.  288pp. 

NEMATODES  IN  MY  GARDEN  OF  VERSE:  A LITTLE  BOOKOF  TAR 
HEEL  POEMS.  Winston-Salem:  John  F.  Blair,  1959.  134pp. 

THE  POEMS  OF  GOVERNOR  THOMAS  BURKE  OF  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA. Raleigh:  State  Department  of  Archives  andHistory,  1 9 6 1 . 

69pp. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  MISCELLANY.  Chapel  Hill:  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1962.  275pp. 

POETSOF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  Richmond,  Va.:  Garrett  and  Massie, 
1963.  xx,  142pp.  Now  published  by  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina Press. 


Fac simi] e Editions,  With  Introduction s 

FACSIMILE  EDITION  OF  LEMUEL  SAWYER'S  BLACKBEARD  (1824). 
Raleigh:  State  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  1952.  xxxii, 

62pp. 

NAG'S  HEAD  (1850)  AND  BERTIE  (1851),  TWO  NOVELS  BY  GEORGE 
HIGBY  THROOP.  Charlotte:  Heritage  House,  1958.  xxi,  180, 
242pp. 

EONEGUSKI,  OR  THE  CHEROKEE  CHIEF  (1839),  TWO-VOLUME 
HISTORICAL  NOVEL  BY  ROBERT  STRANGE.  Charlotte:  Mc- 
Nally of  Charlotte,  I960,  xvi,  218,  196pp. 

A COLLECTION  OF  VARIOUS  PIECES  OF  POETRY,  CHIEFLY 
PATRIOTIC  (1810)  BY  JAMES  GAY.  Charlotte /Santa  Barbara: 
McNally  & Loftin,  1964.  xviii,  44pp. 

LITTLE  PANSY  . . . AND  MISCELLANEOUS  POETRY  (1890)  BY 
MATTIE  J.  PETERSON.  Charlotte /Santa  Barbara:  McNally  & 
Loftin,  1967.  xix,  22,  54pp. 
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Edited  Book 

PAUL  GREEN  OF  CHAPEL  HILL  by  Agatha  Boyd  Adams.  Chapel 
Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Library,  1951.  11 6pp. 

Articles 

"Strolling  Players  in  North  Carolina,  1 768- 1 788,"  CAROLINA  PLAY- 
BOOK,  10  (Dec.  1937),  108-09. 

"North  Carolina  Short  Stories,"  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORICAL 
REVIEW,  25  (Apr.  1948),  206-11. 

"Tar  Heel  Writers:  a Check  List,"  NORTH  CAROLINA  ENGLISH 
TEACHER,  6 (Oct.  1948),  16-20. 

"Senator  Strange's  Indian  Novel,  " NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORICAL 
REVIEW,  26  (Jan.  1949),  1-27.  [On  EONEGUSKI  (1839).  ] 

"Some  Notes  on  Wolfe 's  Reputation  Abroad,"  CAROLINA  QUARTERLY, 
1 (Mar.  1949),  37-41. 

"A  Letter  to  Beginning  Graduate  Students,"  NORTH  CAROLINA  ENG- 
LISH TEACHER,  8 (Oct.  1950),  12-16.  [On  graduate  research 
in  North  Carolina  literature,  with  bibliography  of  theses.] 

"The  North  Carolina  Sojourn  of  the  First  American  Novelist,"  NORTH 
CAROLINA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW,  28  (Apr.  1 95 1 ) , 1 38- 55.  [On 
William  Hill  Brown  in  Murfreesboro  and  Halifax,  1792.] 

"More  about  the  First  American  Novel,"  AMERICAN  LITERATURE, 
24  (Nov.  1952),  352-57.  [Two  dramatic  pieces  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  William  Hill  Brown's  THE  POWER  OF  SYMPATHY 
(1789).] 

"Letters  of  a Young  Novelist:  Calvin  Henderson  Wiley,  " NORTH 
CAROLINA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW,  31  (July,  Oct.  1954),  410- 
21,  550-75.  [On  Wiley's  ALAMANCE  (1847)  and  ROANOKE  (1849).] 

"The  Fatal  Effects  of  Seduction  (1789),"  MODERN  LANGUAGE  NOTES, 
69  (Dec.  1954),  574-76.  [its  relationship  to  Brown's  THE  POW- 
ER OF  SYMPATHY.  ] 

"Negro  Dialect  in  Eighteenth-Century  Ame  rican  Drama, " AMERICAN 
SPEECH,  30  (Dec.  1955),  269-76. 

"The  Mysterious  Case  of  George  Higby  Throop,  1818-1896;  Or,  The 
Search  for  the  Author  of  the  Novels  Nag ' s Head,  Bertie,  and 
Lynde  Weiss,  " NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW,  33 
(Jan.  1956),  12-44. 

"Dare  County  Belles-Lettres,"  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORICAL 
REVIEW,  34  (Apr.  1957),  180-201.  [Fiction  and  poetry  using 
Dare  County  as  setting.] 

"Sampson  County's  Shower  of  Flesh  and  Blood,  " NORTH  CAROLINA 
FOLKLORE,  6 (Dec.  1958),  34-35.  [Event  in  1850.  ] 

"Culture  in  North  Carolina  Today,"  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORICAL 
REVIEW,  37  (Apr.  I960),  229-37.  [On  the  work  of  the  state's 
various  cultural  societies.] 

"Another  Early  Review  of  Typee , " AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  36 
(Jan.  1965),  515-16.  [Newly  discovered  first  review  of  Herman 
Melville's  first  novel.] 
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"A  Boston  Q.  K.  Poem  in  1840,”  AMERICAN  SPEECH,  40  (May  1965), 
120-26.  [Curious  item  in  the  early  history  of  the  most  famous 
of  American  folk  expressions.] 

"Ham  Jones:  Southern  Folk  Humorist,"  JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE,  78  (Oct. -Dec.  1965),  295-316.  [With  reprintings 
of  all  the  known  humorous  sketches  by  the  Salisbury  journalist.] 

"An  Early  Wolfe  Essay — And  the  Downfall  of  a Hero,  " MODERN 
FICTION  STUDIES,  11  (Autumn  1 965),  269-74.  [On  Jim  Randolph, 
the  football  player  in  Thomas  Wolfe's  THE  WEB  AND  THE 
ROCK.] 

"Humor  in  the  Rasp,"  FOLKLORE  STUDIES  IN  HONOR  OF  ARTHUR 
PALMER  HUDSON,  comprising  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE, 
13  (1965),  120-34.  [The  RASP  was  a Raleigh  weekly  1841-42.] 

"McNeill's  Poem  about  a Suicide:  an  Essay  in  Literary  History," 
THE  WINDHOVER  (N.  C.  State  Univ.  student  pub.  ),  3 (Spring 
1966),  78-85.  [The  background  of  John  Charles  McNeill's  "To 
Melvin  Gardner.  "] 

"Seven  'Lost'  Sonnets  of  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,"  BULLETIN  OF  THE 
NEW  YORK  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  70  (Oct.  1966),  533-37. 

"The  Transformation  of  Thomas  Wolfe,"  THE  THIRTIES:  FICTION, 
POETRY,  DRAMA,  ed.  Warren  French  (DeLand,  Fla.:  Everett 
Edwards,  1967),  39-45.  [On  the  change  in  Wolfe  and  his  fiction 
in  the  early  1930s.] 

"North  Carolina  Firearms  and  Hunting  Stories  from  the  Spirit  of  the 
Times,  "KENTUCKY  FOLKLORE  RECORD,  1 3 ( July-Sept.  1967), 
57-61.  [Humorous  sketches  1845-53.] 

"Greensboro  Photographers  in  Literary  Competition,"  NORTH  CAR- 
OLINA FOLKLORE,  15  (Nov.  1967),  71-76.  [On  a contest  in 
1857  in  the  writing  of  doggerel.] 

"Alexander  Martin,  Poet"  in  EARLY  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  forth- 
coming 1971.  [On  North  Carolina's  governor-poet  of  Revolu- 
tionary times.  ] 

"The  Angel  and  the  Ghost,  " THOMAS  WOLFE  TODAY,  ed.  Paschal 
Reeves  (Athens:  University  of  Georgia  Press,  forthcoming  Sum- 
mer 1971).  [On  the  two  major  symbols  of  LOOK  HOMEWARD, 
ANGEL.  ] 

F eature  Stories 

'"Old  Field  Teacher'  Literary  Puzzle  Solved  by  Research  after  107 
Years,"  DURHAM  MORNING  HERALD,  April  21,  1946.  Same 
article,  same  day,  different  title,  Raleigh  NEWS  AND  OBSER- 
VER, GREENSBORO  DAILY  NEWS.  [On  identifying  the  anony- 
mous author  of  the  book  of  poems  ATTEMPTS  AT  RHYMING 
(Raleigh,  1839).] 

"A  Slave  Poet  and  His  Patron,  " THE  STATE  (Raleigh,  May  11,  1946, 
pp.  8-9.  [George  Moses  Horton  and  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hentz.  ] 

"Lexington's  Only  Novel,"  THE  DISPATCH  (Lexington,  N.  C.  ), 
August  8,  1946,  p.  2.  [On  A WATCH-KEY  (1889)  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall Henry  (Hannah  Courtenay)  Pinnix.  ] 
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'Ten  Famous  Tar  Heel  Books,"  THE  STATE,  July  12,  1947,  pp.  9,  20. 
'Yonaguska,  a Great  Chieftain,"  THE  STATE,  May  15,  1948,  pp. 
6-7.  [On  the  real-life  subject  of  Robert  Strange's  novel  EONE- 
GUSKI  (1839).] 

'North  Carolina  Literary  Firsts,  " NORTH  CAROLINA  LIBRARIES, 
7 (June  1948),  1-3. 

'Carolina  Humor  of  1830,"  Raleigh  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  Oct. 

17,  1948.  [On  Hamilton  C.  Jones's  "Cousin  Sally  Dilliard.  "] 
'Bit  of  Lexington  History  Uncovered  through  Poem,"  Lexington  DIS- 
PATCH, Nov.  2,  1948,  p.  1.  [On  "Execution  of  Private  Henry 
Anderson,"  poem  in  George  Moses  Horton's  NAKED  GENIUS 
(1865).] 

'The  First  Raleigh  Poem,"  Raleigh  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  Jan. 
28,  1951.  [On  "On  the  Seat  of  Government"  (1793)  by  Thomas 
Harminson  Hall.] 

'Tarheel  Literary  Biography,"  NORTH  CAROLINA  ENGLISH  TEACH- 
ER, 9 (Oct.  1951),  6-8.  [On  the  dearth  of  material.  ] 

'Who  Is  a North  Carolina  Writer?  " NORTH  CAROLINA  LIBRARIES, 
9 (Feb.  1952),  22. 

'First  Playwright  Was  a Gay  Blade,  " THE  STATE,  July  5,  1952,  p. 

5.  [On  Camden  County's  Lemuel  Sawyer.] 

'When  Writers  Meet,"  THE  STATE,  Aug.  23,  1952,  pp.  12-13.  [On 
the  summer  meetings  of  the  North  Carolina  Writers  Conference.  ] 
'The  Terrible  Book,  " THE  STATE,  Oct.  1 1,  1952,  pp.  3,  25.  [On 
Thomas  Wolfe's  LOOK  HOMEWARD,  ANGEL  in  1929  and  then  in 
1952.] 

'Yorktown,  " THE  STATE,  Oct.  18,  1952,  pp.  5-6,  24.  [On  Burke 
Davis  and  his  forthcoming  novel  YORKTOWN.] 

'An  Important  New  Book,"  NORTH  CAROLINA  ENGLISH  TEACHER, 
9 (Oct.  1952),  5-6.  [Announcing  publication  of  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA AUTHORS:  A SELECTIVE  HANDBOOK.  ] 

'Green  Prophet  with  Honor,  " Raleigh  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  Dec. 
7,  1952.  [About  Paul  Green's  winning  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
Award.  ] 

'A  North  Carolina  Literary  Tour,  " THE  STATE,  July  4,  1953,  pp. 

4-5.  [On  visiting  geographical  spots  having  literary  associations.] 
'A  Beginner's  North  Caroliniana, " THE  STATE,  Aug.  22,  1953,  pp. 

3-4.  [Fifteen  books  for  first  purchase.] 

'Tar  Heel  Awards  in  Literature,  History,  " Raleigh  NEWS  AND  OB- 
SERVER, Dec.  6,  1953. 

'How  Did  We  Get  to  Be  Tar  Heels?"  Raleigh  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER, 
Jan.  24,  1954.  [Full  discussion  of  possible  origins.] 

'Best  Tar  Heel  Juvenile,"  NORTH  CAROLINA  LIBRARIES,  12  (Feb. 

1954),  44-45.  [On  titles  in  competition  for  theA.A.U.W.  award.] 
'The  First  White  Man  to  Visit  Our  Shores,  " THE  STATE,  Feb.  27, 
1954,  pp.  3-4.  [On  Giovanni  da  Verrazzano,  1524.] 

'The  Author  of  the  Lost  Colony,  " THE  NEW  WORLD:  THE  MAGA- 
ZINE OF  THE  LOST  COLONY  (theater  program,  1954),  p.  8. 
[Brief  biography  of  Paul  Green.]  Reprinted  in  programs  of  sub- 
sequent years. 
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'Here's  Trail  of  Tar  Heel  Writer  s, " Raleigh  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER, 
July  11,  1954.  [Account  of  literary  spots  and  shrines,  with 

illustrations  by  Bill  Ballard.  ] 

'The  First  Book,"  THE  STATE,  Sept.  11,  1954,  p.  23.  [About 

Thomas  Hariot's  A BRIEF  AND  TRUE  REPORT  OF  THE  NEW 
FOUND  LAND  OF  VIRGINIA,  i.e.,  Roanoke  Island,  N.  C.  (1588).] 
'The  First  'History,  '"  THE  STATE,  Dec.  18,  1954,  pp.  15,  20.  [On 
John  Lawson's  A NEW  VOYAGE  TO  CAROLINA  (1709).] 

'He  Told  Tall  Tales,"  Raleigh  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  Feb.  6,  1955. 
[On  Jules  Verne's  two  novels  employing  North  Carolina  settings, 
FACING  THE  FLAG  (1896)  and  MASTER  OF  THE  WORLD  (1904).] 
'Ballad  Singer,"  THE  STATE,  Oct.  22,  1955,  p.  16.  [On  Mrs. 

Betty  Vaiden  Williams  of  Raleigh.  ] 

'Sifting  the  Past,"  THE  STATE,  Dec.  17,  1955,  pp.  14,  23.  [On 
recent  North  Carolina  county  and  local  histories.] 

'Frances  Gray  Patton:  She  Hit  the  Jackpot,"  THE  STATE,  Feb.  11, 
1956,  pp.  15-16,  22.  [On  the  Durham  novelist  and  short  story 
writer.  ] 

'Book  Laming,  " THE  STATE,  Feb.  25,  1956,  p.  14.  [On  Christian 
Reid's  mountain  novel  A SUMMER  IDYL  (1878).] 

'Book  Laming,  " THE  STATE,  Mar.  23,  1957,  p.  18.  [On  ten  non- 
existent North  Carolina  "ghost  books,  " either  lost  or  never 
published.  ] 

'That  Word  'Tar  Heel'  Again,"  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE,  5 
(July  1957),  pp.  3-4.  Same  article,  "Why  North  Carolinians  Are 
Called  Tar  Heels,  " THE  STATE,  August  9,  1958,  p.  97.  [New 
evidence  with  a citing  in  August,  1866,  earlier  than  any  previously 
noted.  ] 

'Aces  in  Drama:  Wolfe  Draws  a Full  House,  " Raleigh  NEWS  AND 
OBSERVER,  November  17,  1957.  [About  the  writer's  attending 
the  Philadelphia  opening  — the  first  night  on  any  stage  anywhere 
— of  Ketti  Frings ' dramatic  adaptation  of  Thomas  Wolfe's  LOOK 
HOMEWARD,  ANGEL  at  the  Walnut  Street  Theater  on  Saturday 
evening,  Nov.  9,  1957.] 

'Everybody  Advised  Him  Not  to  Do  It,"  THE  STATE,  Apr.  19,  1958, 
p.  15.  [On  John  Fries  Blair,  publisher  of  Winston-Salem.] 
'Dreams  Come  True  Atop  Rainy  Knob,"  THE  STATE,  May  17,  1958, 
p.  14.  [On  the  husband-and-wife  writing  team,  Corydon  and 
Thelma  Harrington  Bell  of  Cashiers.] 

'Geography  Puzzle:  Pictures  and  Doggerel,  " THE  STATE,  June 
28,  1958,  pp.  13,  19. 

'A  Profile:  Bernice  Kelly  Harris,"  THE  STATE,  Nov.  29,  1958, 
p.  15.  [On  the  novelist  from  Seaboard.] 

'The  Literary  Squire  of  Mecklenburg,"  THE  STATE,  June  10,  1961, 
pp.  11,  14.  [On  writer  LeGette  Blythe  of  Hunte rsville.  ] 

'Old  Christmas  at  Rodanthe,  " NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE,  10 
(July  1962),  22-25. 

'North  Carolina  Literary  Firsts,"  THE  STATE,  Oct.  1,  1965,  pp. 
15,  20. 
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Articles  on  Teaching 

"North  Carolina  Literature  for  English  Composition,"  NORTH  CAR- 
OLINA EDUCATION,  2 (Apr.  1936),  379,  398. 

"Greenville  High  Goes  Hollywood,"  THE  CAROLINA  STAGE,  5 (May 
1940),  7-8.  [On  making  a movie  with  high  school  students.] 

"A  Workshop  Theatre,"  THE  CAROLINA  STAGE,  6 (Sept.  1940), 
20-21.  [On  building  a studio  stage  for  drama  students.] 

"Point  of  View— A High  School  Teacher, " EAST  CAROLINA  TEACH- 
ERS' COLLEGE  BULLETIN,  33  (Aug.  1942),  35.  [On  drama 

production.  ] 

"What  GI's  Say  about  English,  " THE  NEWS  LETTER  OF  THE  COL- 
LEGE ENGLISH  ASSOCIATION,  8 (Feb.  1946),  1,  6.  Reprinted 
in  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  JOURNAL,  29  (Mar.  -Apr.  1946),  61-64. 

"A  High  School  Teacher  Reflects,  " NORTH  CAROLINA  ENGLISH 
TEACHER,  5 (Oct.  1947),  8-11. 

"J'Accuse,  " NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION,  18  (Nov.  1951),  19, 

45-48.  Reprinted  as  "They  Can't  Write,"  THE  MAINE  TEACH- 
ER, 12  (Mar.  1952),  148-49,  164-66.  [College  students'  com- 
ments about  their  high  school  English  training.] 

"Two  Term  Papers,"  CEA  CRITIC  (College  English  Association), 
24  (Oct.  1964),  7. 

Contributions  to  Other  Books 

"Preface"  to  THOMAS  WOLFE  by  Pierre  Brodin,  trans.  from  the 
French  by  Imogene  Riddick  (Asheville:  The  Stephens  Press, 

1949),  pp.  7-9. 

"Introductory  Note"  to  THE  HALTING  GODS  [poems]  by  Stewart  Atkins 
(Emory  University,  Ga.  : Banner  Press,  1952),  pp.  6-7. 

"Brown,  William  Hill,"  "Burt,  Struthers,"  "Knox,  Rose  B.  ,"  "Sawyer , 
Lemuel,"  "Smith,  Betty,"  "Strange,  Robert,"  and  "Literature 
and  the  Early  Printers"  in  NORTH  CAROLINA  AUTHORS:  A 
SELECTIVE  HANDBOOK  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Car- 
olina Library,  1952). 

"Literature"  in  NORTH  CAROLINA  ALMANAC  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
GUIDE,  1954-55  (Raleigh:  Almanac  Pub.  Co.,  1953),  pp.  409-1  1. 

"Wolfe,  Thomas"  and  37  other  entries  in  CONCISE  DICTIONARY  OF 
AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  ed.  Robert  Richards  (New  York: 
Philosophical  Library,  1955). 

"Wolfe,  Thomas,  " COLLIER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA  (1962),  23:557-58. 

"Architecture,  Art,  History,  Literature,  Music"  in  Richard  E.  Lons- 
dale, ATLAS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  1967),  pp.  88-91. 

"Olive  Tilford  Dargan  (1869-1968),"  "Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.  (1864  — 
1946),  " and  "Paul  Green  (1894-  )"  in  A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 

GUIDE  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE,  ed.  Louis 
D.  Rubin,  Jr.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State  University  Press, 
1969). 

"Foreword"  to  NORTH  CAROLINA  POETRY  1970  (Special  Issue  of 
SOUTHERN  POETRY  REVIEW,  Spring  1970),  pp.  v-vii. 
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"Clarke,  Mary  Bayard  Devereux"  and  "Tiernan,  Francis  Christine 
Fisher”  (Christian  Reid)  in  NOTABLE  AMERICAN  WOMEN, 
1607-1950,  ed.  Edward  T.  James,  sponsored  by  Radcliffe  Col- 
lege, to  be  pub.  by  Harvard  University  Press,  forthcoming  1971. 


Reviews  (restricted  mostly  to  those  of  North  Carolina  books  in  periodicals) 

"Handy  Study  of  Home  State  Poet,"  rev.  of  JOHN  CHARLES  McNEILL 
by  Agatha  BoydAdams,  NORTH  CAROLINA  ENGLISH  TEACHER, 

6 (Apr.  1949),  14-15. 

"More  and  Better  Poetry,"  rev.  of  COME  UP  THE  VALLEY,  BAL- 
LADS AND  POEMS  by  Francis  Pledger  Hulme,  THE  SOUTHERN 
PACKET  (Asheville),  5 (June  1949),  4. 

Rev.  of  THE  COMMON  GLORY  by  Paul  Green,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
HISTORICAL  REVIEW,  26  (July  1949),  351-52. 

"Teen-Age  in  the  90's,"  rev.  of  SEA  CHANGE  by  Kathryn  Worth, 
THE  SOUTHERN  PACKET,  5 (Aug.  1949),  2. 

Rev.  of  LEGENDS  OF  BAPTIST  HOLLOW  by  Bill  Mcllwain  and  Walt 
Friedenberg,  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW,  26 
(Oct.  1949),  471-72. 

Rev.  of  HIGH  TIME  TO  TELL  IT  by  Mary  Alves  Long,  NORTH  CAR- 
OLINA HISTORICAL  REVIEW,  27  (Oct.  1950),  493-94. 

"Poems  by  Tar  Heel  English  Teacher,"  rev.  of  THE  SHADOW  OF 
THE  SWIMMER  by  Charles  Edward  Eaton,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
ENGLISH  TEACHER,  8 (May  1951),  9. 

Rev.  of  UNTO  THESE  HILLS  by  Kermit  Hunter,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
HISTORICAL  REVIEW,  29  (Jan.  1952),  121-22. 

Rev.  of  THOMAS  WOLFE  AT  WASHINGTON  SQUARE  by  Thomas 
Clark  Pollock  and  Oscar  Cargill,  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  QUAR- 
TERLY, 53  (July  1954),  430-31. 

Rev.  of  THE  LOST  CITADEL  by  Alexander  Mathis,  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA HISTORICAL  REVIEW,  32  (Apr.  1955),  289-90. 

"Book  Laming,"  rev.  of  DRAUGHT  AND  OTHER  NORTH  CAROLINA 
YARNS  by  Elizabeth  Hutchins  Smith,  STATE,  Oct.  8,  1955,  p.  24. 

Rev.  of  THOMAS  WOLFE:  THE  WEATHER  OF  HIS  YOUTH  by  Louis 
D.  Rubin,  Jr.,  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  QUARTERLY,  54  (Oct.  1955), 
567-68. 

Rev.  of  THE  CYCLE  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  by  Robert  E. 
Spiller,  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  QUARTERLY,  55  (July  1 956),  391-92. 

Rev.  of  TARHEEL  TALK  by  Norman  Eliason,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
HISTORICAL  REVIEW,  34  (Jan.  1957),  86-87. 

"In  Review,"  rev.  of  MOVE  OVER,  MOUNTAIN  by  John  Ehle,  CAR- 
OLINA QUARTERLY  (Chapel  Hill),  9 (Summer  1957),  61-63. 

Rev.  of  THE  CULTURAL  LIFE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  COLONIES  by 
Louis  B.  Wright,  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW, 
34  (July  1957),  427-28. 

Rev.  of  THOMAS  WOLFE'S  CHARACTERS  by  Floyd  C.  Watkins, 
MISSISSIPPI  QUARTERLY,  1 0 (Fall  1 957),  203-25. 

"Book  Laming,  " rev.  of  THE  WIND  IN  THE  FOREST  by  Inglis 
Fletcher,  STATE,  Feb.  8,  1958,  p.  16. 
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Rev.  of  THOMAS  WOLFE'S  CHARACTERS  by  Floyd  C.  Watkins, 
SOUTH  ATLANTIC  QUARTERLY,  57  (Spring  1958),  271-72. 

"Book  Laming,"  rev.  of  PRINCE  OF  CARPETBAGGERS  by  Jonathan 
Daniels,  STATE,  July  12,  1958,  p.  19. 

"The  Hatterasman,  " rev.  of  THE  HATTERASMAN  by  Ben  Dixon 
McNeill,  STATE,  July  26,  1958,  pp.  8,  18. 

"Book  Laming,"  rev.  of  CALL  DOWN  THE  STORM  by  LeGette  Blythe, 
STATE,  Sept.  6,  1958,  p.  17. 

Rev.  of  SOUTHERN  WRITERS  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD  by  Donald 
Davidson,  SOUTH  ATLANTIC  QUARTERLY,  58  (Winter  1958), 
128. 

"Book  Laming,"  THE  DE  GRAFFENRIED  FAMILY  SCRAPBOOK, 
STATE,  Mar.  7,  1959,  p.  33. 

Rev.  of  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  AND  POLLY  BAKER:  THE  HISTORY 
OF  A LITERARY  DECEPTION  by  Max  Hall,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
HISTORICAL  REVIEW,  37  (Oct.  I960),  588-89. 

Rev.  of  "PORTE  CRAYON":  THE  LIFE  OF  DAVID  HUNTER  STRO- 
THER by  Cecil  D.  Eby,  Jr.  , NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORICAL 
REVIEW,  38  (July  1961),  423-24. 

Rev.  of  THOMAS  WOLFE  AND  HIS  FAMILY  by  Mabel  Wolfe  Wheaton 
and  LeGette  Boythe,  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  33  (Nov.  1961), 
391-92. 

Rev.  of  JOHN  DOS  PASSOS  by  John  H.  Wrenn,  AMERICAN  LITER- 
ATURE, 34  (Nov.  1962),  443-44. 

Rev.  of  A VIRGINIA  YANKEE  IN  THE  CIVIL  WAR:  THE  DIARIES 
OF  DAVID  HUNTER  STROTHER  by  Cecil  D.  Eby,  Jr.  , NORTH 
CAROLINA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW,  39  (Winter  1962),  98-99. 

Rev.  of  GHOSTS  OF  THE  CAROLINAS  by  Nancy  Roberts,  NORTH 
CAROLINA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW,  40  (Spring  1963),  243-44. 

Rev.  of  THE  WINDOW  OF  MEMORY:  THE  LITERARY  CAREER  OF 
THOMAS  WOLFE  by  Richard  S.  Kennedy,  MODERN  PHILOL- 
OGY, 61  (May  1964),  323-24. 

Rev.  of  LIGHT  AND  REST  by  Thad  Stem,  Jr.  , NORTH  CAROLINA 
HISTORICAL  REVIEW,  41  (Autumn  1964),  490-91. 

Rev.  of  TALES  FROM  OLD  CAROLINA  by  F.  Roy  Johnson,  NORTH 
CAROLINA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW,  43  (Jan.  1966),  84-85. 

Rev.  of  LEGENDS  OF  THE  OUTER  BANKS  AND  TAR  HEEL  TIDE- 
WATER by  Charles  Harry  Whedbee,  NORTH  CAROLINA  HIS- 
TORICAL REVIEW,  44  (Jan.  1967),  96-97. 

Rev.  of  A TIME  FOR  POETRY:  AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  THE  NORTH 
CAROLINA  POETRY  SOCIETY,  in  SOUTHERN  POETRY  RE- 
VIEW, 7 (Spring  1967),  38. 

Rev.  of  WITH  THE  BARK  ON:  POPULAR  HUMOR  OF  THE  OLD 
SOUTH  by  John  Q.  Anderson,  TENNESSEE  FOLKLORE  SOCIETY 
BULLETIN,  4 (Dec.  1967),  129-30. 

"Tom  Wolfe, to  the  Life,"  rev.  of  THOMAS  WOLFE  by  Andrew  Turn- 
bull,  EVENING  SUN  (Baltimore),  Feb.  7,  1968. 

Rev.  of  THEATER  IN  THE  ANTE  BELLUM  SOUTH,  1815-1861,  by 
James  H.  Dorman,  Jr.  , NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORICAL  RE- 
VIEW, 45  (Spring  1968),  213-14. 
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"American,”  a composite  rev.  of  four  recent  books  on  Thomas  Wolfe, 
MODERN  FICTION  STUDIES,  14  (Winter  1968-69),  480-84. 

Rev.  of  AN  EAR  IN  BARTRAM'S  TREE:  SELECTED  POEMS,  1957- 
1967,  by  Jonathan  Williams,  SOUTHERN  POETRY  REVIEW,  10 
(Fall  1969),  51-52. 

Rev.  of  THOMAS  WOLFE'S  ALBATROSS;  RACE  AND  NATIONAL- 
ITY IN  AMERICA  by  Paschal  Reeves,  AMERICAN  LITERATURE, 
41  (Nov.  1969),  449-51. 

Rev.  of  WITCHES  AND  DEMONS  IN  FOLKLORE  AND  HISTORY  by 
F.  Roy  Johnson,  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORICAL  REVIEW,  47 
(Jan.  1970),  89-90. 

"A  Mine  of  Literary  Origins, " rev.  of  THE  NOTEBOOKS  OF  THOMAS 
WOLFE,  ed.  by  Richard  S.  Kennedy  and  Paschal  Reeves,  VIR- 
GINIA QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  46  (Winter  1970),  141-44. 


Poems 

"Triste  Printemps,"  NORTH  CAROLINA  POETRY  REVIEW,  l(June 
1934),  99. 

"After,  " CYCLE,  4 (Sept.  1938),  7. 


Biographical 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  CONTEMPORARY  POETS,  p. 

498.  New  York:  Avon  House,  1938. 

THE  MONTHLY  SUPPLEMENT,  p.  735.  Chicago:  A.  N.  Marquis, 
May  1952. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  AUTHORS:  A SELECTIVE  HANDBOOK,  p.  124. 

Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Library,  1952. 

"Tar  Heel  of  the  Week:  Richard  Walser"  by  Herbert  O'Keef.  Raleigh 
NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  June  18,  1953,  IV-3. 

WHO'S  WHO  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION,  p.  1420.  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee: Who's  Who  in  American  Education,  Inc.,  Vol.  17, 

1955-56. 

Bernadette  Hoyle,  TAR  HEEL  WRITERS  I KNOW,  pp.  200-05.  Win- 
ston-Salem: John  F.  Blair,  1956. 

DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICAN  SCHOLARS:  A BIOGRAPHICAL  DIC- 
TIONARY, p.  779.  New  York:  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.  , 3rd  ed., 
1957.  Updated  in  Vol.  II,  English,  Speech  and  Drama,  5th  ed.  , 
1969,  p.  562. 

WHO'S  WHO  IN  THE  SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST,  pp.  852-53.  Chicago: 
A.  N.  Marquis,  6th  ed.  , 1959. 

"Book  Nook"  by  Betty  Hodges.  DURHAM  MORNING  HERALD,  Oct. 
7,  1962. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  LIVES:  THE  TAR  HEEL  WHO’S  WHO,  p.  1268. 
Ed.  by  William  S.  Powell.  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky:  Historical 
Record  Association,  1962. 

CONTEMPORARY  AUTHORS:  A BIO- BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  GUIDE  TO 
CURRENT  AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WORKS,  Vols.  5-6,  pp.  437- 
38.  Detroit:  Gale  Research  Co.,  1963.  Updated  Vols.  5-8, 
first  revision,  1969,  pp.  1200-01. 
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The  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society,  organized  in  1913,  encourages 
the  collection,  study,  and  publication  of  North  Carolina  folklore. 
NCF,  founded  in  1948,  is  issued  regularly  in  May  and  November. 
From  1954  to  1964  it  was  edited  by  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson. 

* * * 

Subscription,  including  membership  in  the 
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Post  Office  Box  5308,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27607 
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NEWS  AMD  RECEHT  PUBLICATIONS 


Two  new  life  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society 
are  R.  Wayne  Seymour,  R.  F.  D.  #4,  Reidsville  27320,  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  Wilson,  3129  Sussex  Road,  Raleigh  27608.  The  Society  lost 
an  annual  member  through  a happy  event:  Two  of  our  members,  Miss 
Deanie  Thomas  and  Kent  Robert  Carlton,  both  students  at  Appalachian 
State  University  at  Boone,  were  married  and  decided  they'd  have  to 
do  with  only  one  membership. 

MY  FINGERS  AND  MY  TOES:  COMPLETE  POEMS  OF  JAMES 
LARKIN  PEARSON  was  published  on  April  25.  The  author  is  Poet 
Laureate  of  North  Carolina  and  a folklorist.  Copies  may  be  ordered 
through  the  Library,  Wilkes  Community  College,  Wilkesboro,  North 
Carolina  28697. 

M.  Jean  Cuisenier  writes  from  Paris  that  the  Permier  Congres 
International  d'Ethnologie  Europeenne  will  convene  there  August  24- 
28,  sponsored  by  the  Societ^  Internationale  d'Ethnologie  et  de  Folk- 
lore, an  exclusive  association  having  quite  a few  American  members, 
including  a half  dozen  from  North  Carolina.  For  the  present  we  just 
haven't  made  up  our  minds  whether  or  not  we  ought  to  take  ourselves 
over.  The  21st  Conference  of  the  International  Folk  Music  Council 
will  take  place  in  Kingston,  Jamaica,  August  27  to  September  3.  At 
least,  that  is  closer  by.  Still  closer  by  is  the  Square  Dance  Festival 
(Spring  Sun  Fest)  May  22-30  up  in  the  North  Carolina  hills  at  Fontana. 
The  Folk  Festival  of  the  Smokies  is  in  Cosby,  Tennessee,  May  20-23. 

Among  our  exchanges:  FOLKLORE  AMERICANO  No.  16  from 
Peru;  JAHRBUCH  FUR  VOLKS  LIE  DFORSC  HUNG  from  Germany;  and 
OS  TERRE  ICHISCHE  ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  VO  LKSKUNDE  from  Austria, 
handsomely  printed  with  beautiful  photographs . . . . The  December 
1971  SOUTHERN  FOLKLORE  QUARTERLY  includes  "A  Magic  Cure 
for  Snake  Bite"  by  Rubin  Zar  of  Lithuania.  . . . The  KEYSTONE 
FOLKLORE  QUARTERLY  (Fall,  1970)  has  Mac  E.  Barrick's  "Penn- 
sylvania Com  Knives  and  Husking  Pegs."  . . . The  Winter  1970 

FOXFIRE  (Rabun,  Ga.  ) has  articles  on  weather  signs,  home  rem- 
edies, and  wild  plant  foods  .... 

BAREFOOT  IN  BOOGAR  HOLLOW  by  Nick  and  Wilann  Powers 
is  an  attractive  booklet  published  in  an  effort  to  preserve  some  of 
the  sayings  and  quotes  that  the  mountain  folks  in  several  sections  of 
the  South  have  repeated  to  the  authors  in  conversations . Autographed 
copy  $1.50  from  Nick  Powers,  Boogar  Hollow,  Lindale,  Ga.  30147. 

. . . An  interesting  and  scholarly  work  is  STUDIES  IN  CHINESE 

FOLKLORE  AND  RELATED  ESSAYS  by  Wofram  Eberhard,  one  of  the 
Indiana  University  Folklore  Institute  Monograph  Series  $10,  Human- 
ities Press,  Inc.  , 303  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10010). 
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DISCOGRAPHY 


OF  N.  C.  FOLKLORE 

by  Daniel  W.  Patterson 


school  teacher  asked  me  recently  for  a list 
of  phonograph  recordings  that  could  be  used 
to  illustrate  North  Carolina  folklore.  She  could  reasonably  hope  for 
help.  For  many  years  folklore  has  been  actively  collected  here,  and 
our  FRANK  C.  BROWN  COLLECTION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLK- 
LORE stretches  seven  volumes  down  the  library  shelf.  And  yet  to 
find  a single  recording  that  surveys  our  folklore  is  impossible.  In 
fact,  drawing  on  all  the  available  recordings  of  North  Carolina  folk- 
lore— and  there  are  quite  a few  of  them  — it  is  not  possible  to  find 
materials  from  all  regions  of  the  state,  or  from  all  our  racial  groups, 
or  even  from  all  the  genres  of  folklore  that  flourish  here.  But  to 
help  teachers  and  others  make  the  best  of  what  is  available,  I offer 
the  following  checklist  of  recorded  performances  from  North  Carolina. 

Admittedly  it  is  hard  at  times  to  judge  what  performers  ought 
to  be  included  in  such  a list.  When  can  a musician  be  called  a Car- 
olinian? Clarence  Ashley,  for  one,  came  from  a family  that  lived 
several  generations  in  the  state,  he  spent  two  years  here  in  early 
childhood,  he  married  a North  Carolina  girl,  and  he  played  profes- 
sionally with  several  musicians  from  Boone.  But  he  was  born  in 
Bristol,  raised  in  Mountain  City,  and  lives  now  inShouns,  Tennessee. 
A man  does  not  regulate  his  life  by  state  boundary  lines,  though  a 
discographer  may  be  bounded  by  them.  Or  when  is  a performer  of 
the  folk?  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford,  Artus  Moser,  Isaac  G.  Greer, 
and  others  were  raised  in  folksinging  families,  yet  they  got  college 
degrees  and  practiced  professions  and  built  reputations  as  collectors 
and  students  of  folklore.  Another  group  of  performers  like  Sonny 
Terry,  J.  E.  Mainer,  and  Doc  Watson  began  playing  within  the  folk 
community,  but  had  lucky  breaks,  and  became  "recording  artists" 
and  "radio  personalities,  " and  their  repertories  came  to  include  the 
composed  and  the  copyrighted  as  well  as  the  traditional.  Obray  Ram- 
sey in  a recent  Polydor  album  has  even  acquired  the  support  of  drums 
and  piano  and  cello.  My  response  to  these  dilemmas  of  definition  has 
been  to  avoid  fanatical  purism,  whether  as  folklorist  or  as  discogra- 
pher, but  to  be  rather  generously  inclusive.  I have  not,  however, 


**  The  author,  editor  of  NCF  just  prior  to  its  move  to  Raleigh  in 
1966,  is  Professor  of  English  at  UNC-CH,  where  he  teaches 
classes  in  folklore. 
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listed  performances  of  North  Carolina  songs  like  "Tom  Dula"  or 
"Omie  Wise"  when  the  singer  was  not  from  this  state,  or  North  Car- 
olina performances  when  they  are  buried  in  recordings  given  pre- 
dominantly to  singers  from  other  places,  or  albums  in  which  folk 
pe rforme rs  have  la rgely  abandoned  the  traditional  repertory  and  style. 

To  those  wishing  to  teach  from  these  recordings,  I should  like 
to  suggest  one  approach.  The  literary  prestige  of  the  traditional  bal- 
lad has  often  caused  teachers  to  slight  other  forms  of  folklore.  But 
in  America  the  ballad  has  been  far  less  important  in  the  lives  of  the 
folksinge  rs  than  have  other  songs  with  which  they  worked  and  worried 
and  played  and  worshipped.  If  North  Carolina  life  cannot  be  taught 
adequately  from  ballads  about  our  history,  it  can  be  taught  from  our 
spirituals,  work  songs,  blues,  and  dance  tunes. 

— Or  could  be,  if  these  were  broadly  represented  on  good  re- 
cordings. The  sad  fact,  however,  is  that  there  are  large  gaps  in  the 
coverage  of  our  folklore.  Of  our  folk  tales  only  the  "Jack  Tales"  have 
been  recorded.  The  only  counties  at  all  well  represented  in  record- 
ings are  those  of  the  west-central  mountains,  such  as  Buncombe, 
Madison,  Avery  and  Watauga,  and  two  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Ap- 
palachians, Wilkes  and  Surry.  These  recordings  are  for  the  most 
part  focused  on  the  white  secular  traditions  and,  in  the  case  of  those 
from  Wilkes  and  Surry,  are  narrowed  even  further  to  the  string- band 
repertory.  The  other  mountain  counties  and  those  of  the  piedmont 
are  rarely  represented  in  the  recordings,  as  are  other  branches  of 
folksong.  Some  industrial  workers'  songs  are  presented  in  a single 
album  by  singers  from  Richmond  County  in  the  southern  piedmont. 
White  religious  singing  is  found  only  in  the  two  beautiful  recordings 
of  hymns  "lined  out"  in  a Primitive  Baptist  church  in  Alleghany  County, 
in  one  album  of  recent  gospel  singing  (led  by  a Virginian),  and  in 
songs  sprinkled  through  other  recordings.  I have  found  no  record- 
ings of  black  religious  songs  from  any  part  of  the  state.  The  four 
black  folk  performers  recorded  a re  from  Buncombe , Durham,  Orange, 
and  Richmond  counties,  and  three  of  them  perform  blues.  From  the 
east  we  have  no  recordings  at  all,  whether  of  blacks,  whites,  or  In- 
dians, or  of  songs  or  tales,  or  of  secular  or  sacred  music!  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  almost  all  of  the  recordings  have  been  made  by 
collectors  from  outside  the  state,  and  they  have  gene  rally  gone  where 
others  had  collected  successfully  before  them. 

I hope  that  some  teachers  will  be  challenged  by  the  gaps  they 
have  left.  It  should  not  be  hard  to  interest  a class  in  collecting  the 
kinds  of  folklore  that  the  professionals  and  the  recording  companies 
have  ignored.  Tools  for  collecting  are  easily  obtained.  The  lists  of 
equipment  available  to  schools  on  state  contract  include  a good  cas- 
sette tape  recorder.  It  is  small,  light,  easy  to  operate,  and  inex- 
pensive. It  can  be  run  on  flashlight  batteries.  For  those  interested, 
the  purchase-order  information  follows: 
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N.C.  CATALOG 
NUMBER 


DESCRIPTION 


MODEL 

NUMBER 


CONTRACTOR 


UNIT 

PRICE 


3106-BB  Portable  Cassette-  Norelco  Southeastern  $56.25 
Type  Tape  Recorder,  150  Radio 

General  Purpose, 
with  Leathe  r Ca  Try- 
ing Case 

Roving  his  neighborhood  with  this  small  machine,  a student  could 
learn  many  things  about  his  people's  past,  and  save  some  of  the  best 
of  that  past  for  the  future. 


Discography 

(As  an  aid  to  those  wishing  to  build  a collection,  I have  placed  an  as- 
terisk beside  a small  number  of  important  and  representative  albums. 
I have  also  made  subject  groupings  and  geographical  identifications 
— but  for  these  I claim  only  a loose  approximation  of  the  truth.  The 
contents  are  often  as  miscellaneous  as  the  performers  are  mobile. 
Additional  good  songs  by  Ba scorn  Lamar  Lunsford,  I.  G.  Greer,  Mrs. 
Maud  Long,  and  others  are  scattered  through  the  following  albums  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  Archive  of  American  Folk  Song  series:  L-2, 
L-7 , L-9,  L-12,  L- 14,  L-20,  L-21,  L-29,  and  L-54.  ) 

Ballads  and  Songs — Individual  Performers 

*"The  Blue  Sky  Boys,"  Bill  and  Earl  Bolick.  Camden  CAL-797  (Catawba 
County) 

"The  Blue  Sky  Boys.  " Capitol  T-2483 

"The  Blue  Sky  Boys — A Treasury  of  Rare  Old  Song  Gems  from  the 
Past.  " Starday  SLP-205 

*"Smoky  Mt.  Ballads  Sung  by  Bascom  Lamar  Lunsford  with  Banjo.  " 
Folkways  FP-40  (Buncombe  County) 

"North  Carolina  Ballads  Sung  by  Artus  Moser  with  Dulcimer  and  Guitar 
Accompaniments."  Folkways  FP-40/2  (Buncombe  County) 
*"Frank  Proffitt.  " Folk-Legacy  FSA-1  (Avery  County) 

"Frank  Proffitt,  A Memorial  Album.  " Folk- Legacy  FSA-36 
"Frank  Proffitt  Sings  Folk  Songs.  " Folkways  FA-2360 
"Folksongs  from  the  Gateway  to  the  Great  Smokies  Sungand  Played  by 
Obray  Ramsey.  " Pre stige /International  13030  (Madison  County) 
"Obray  Ramsey  Sings  Folksongs  from  the  Three  Laurels."  Prestige/ 
International  13020 

"Doc  Watson.  " Vanguard  79152  (Watauga  County) 

"Doc  Watson  and  Son.  " Vanguard  79170 

"Doc  Watson— Home  Again."  Vanguard  79239  (and  other  Vanguard  albums) 

Ballads  and  Songs— Miscellaneous  Performers 
^"Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains — Persistence  and 
Change"  with  Paul  Joines,  Aunt  Polly  Joines,  Kilby  Reeves,  and 
Hobart  Delp.  Asch  AH-3831  (Alleghany  County) 
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* 11  The  Doc  Watson  Family."  Folkways  Stereo  FTS-31021 
"Jack  Guy  and  Tab  Ward,  the  Beech  Mountain  Ramblers:  'Walkin'  in 
the  Parlor'— Mountain  Tunes  and  Tales,  Including  a Prologue  on 
Folk-Toys."  Mountain  Folk  Toys  LP-101  (Avery  County) 

*"01d  Love  Songs  and  Ballads  from  the  Big  Laurel,  North  Carolina" 
with  Burzil  Wallin,  Dillard  Chandler,  and  others.  Folkways  FA- 
2309  (Madison  County) 

"Old  Time  Music  at  Clarence  Ashley's"  with  Doc  Watson  and  others. 
Folkways  FA-2355  (Watauga  County) 

*"01d  Time  Music  at  Clarence  Ashley's,  Part  2"  with  Doc  Watson, 
Gaither  Carlton,  Dock  Walsh,  and  others.  Folkways  FA-2359 
"Tom  Ashley  and  Tex  Isley.  " Folkways  FA-2350  (Isley  from  Rock- 
ingham County) 

*"The  Traditional  Music  of  Beech  Mountain,  North  Carolina:  Vol.  1, 
'The  Older  Ballads  and  Sacred  Songs,  ' Vol.  2,  'The  Later  Songs 
and  Hymns'  with  Lee  Monroe  Presnell,  Hattie  Presnell,  Rosa 
Presnell,  Buna  Hicks,  Lena  Armstrong,  and  Etta  Jones.  Folk- 
Legacy  FSA-22,  23  (Avery  County) 

Blues— Black  Performers 

#"Blind  Boy  Fuller  (1935-1940)"  with  Sonny  Terry  and  Bull  City  Red. 

Arhoolie  BC-11  (Fuller  Allen  of  Richmond  County) 

*"Guitar  Slim  and  Jelly  Belly  — 'Carolina  Blues.'"  Arhoolie  R-2005 
(Louis  "Jelly  Belly"  Hayes  of  Buncombe  County) 

*"Big  Bill  Broonzy,  Sonny  Terry,  Brownie  McGhee:  Songs  and  Inter- 
views. " Folkways  FS-3817  (Saunders  Teddell  of  Durham  County) 
"Brownie  McGhee  and  Sonny  Terry,  Folk  Blues."  Folkways  FA-2327 
"Get  on  Board:  Blues  with  Terry,  McGhee.  " Folkways  FA-2028 
*"On  the  Road — Sonny  Terry,  J.  C.  Burris,  'Sticks'  McGhee."  Folk- 
ways FA -2  36  9 

"Sonny  Terry.  " Everest  Archive  of  Folk  Music  FS-206 
"Sonny  Terry  and  His  Mouth  Harp.  " Stinson  SLP-55 
"Sonny  Terry — Harmonica  and  Vocals.  " Folkways  FA-2035 
"Sonny  Terry — Sonny's  Story."  Prestige/Bluesville  1025  (and  the  fol- 
lowing recordings  on  Prestige/Bluesville:  1005,  1020,  1025,  1033, 
1042,  1058,  and  1059) 

"Sonny  Terry's  New  Sound:  Jawharp  in  Blues.  " Folkways  FS-3821 
"Sonny  Terry's  Washboard  Band."  Folkways  FA-2006 

Black  Secular  Songs  — Miscellaneous 

*"Negro  Folksongs  and  Tunes — Elizabeth  Cotten.  " Folkways  FG-3526 
(Orange  County) 

"Elizabeth  Cotten,  Shake  Sugaree,  Vol.  2."  Folkways  FT-1003  or 
Stereo  FTS-31003 

Industrial  Songs 

^"Babies  in  the  Mill"  with  Dorsey,  Howard,  and  Nancy  Dixon.  Testa- 
ment T-3301  (Richmond  County) 

Religious  Songs 

"E.  C.  Ball  and  the  Friendly  Gospel  Singers"  with  Charles  Hodges  and 
Charles  Harless.  County  711  (Ashe  County) 
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*"01d  Hymns  Lined  and  Led  by  Elder  Waite r Evans,  Sparta,  North  Car- 
olina” with  the  congregation  of  the  Little  River  Primitive  Baptist 
Church.  Sovereign  Grace  6058  (Alleghany  County) 

”01d  Hymns  Lined  and  Led  by  Elde r Walter  Evans,  Sparta,  North  Car- 
olina. 11  Sovereign  Grace  6444 

Instrumental  Music — Individual  String  Bands 

"Back  Home  in  the  Blue  Ridge:  Oscar  Jenkins,  Tommy  Jarrell,  and 
Fred  Cockerham  — Vol.  2.  " County  723  (Surry  County) 

"The  Camp  Creek  Boys"  with  Fred  Cockerham,  Kyle  Creed,  Ernest 
East,  Paul  Sutphin,  Verlin  Clifton,  and  Ronald  Collins.  County 
709  (Surry  County) 

*"Down  to  the  Cider  Mill"  with  Fred  Cockerham,  Tommy  Jarrell,  and 
Oscar  Jenkins.  County  713 

"More  Clawhammer  Banjo  Songs  and  Tunes"  with  Tommy  Jarrell,  Fred 
Cockerham,  Gaither  Carlton,  and  others.  County  717  (Surry  and 
Wilkes  Counties) 

"The  Carolina  Tar  Heels"  with  Dock  Walsh,  Garley  Foster,  and  Drake 
Walsh.  Folk-Legacy  FSA-24  (Wilkes  County) 

"Charlie  Poole  and  the  North  Carolina  Ramblers:  Old  Time  Songs  Re- 
corded from  1 925- 1 930"  with  Posey  Rorer,  Norman  Woodlieff,  Roy 
Harvey,  and  Lonnie  Austin.  County  505  (Rockingham  County) 
"Charlie  Poole  and  the  North  Carolina  Ramblers  — Vol.  2."  County  509 
"The  Legend  of  Charlie  Poole  — Vol.  3.  " County  516 

"Ernest  East  and  the  Pine  Ridge  Boy s"  with  Mac  Snow,  Gilmer  Woodruff, 
and  Scotty  East.  County  718  (Surry  County) 

"George  Pegram"  with  Clyde  Isaacs,  Fred  Cockerham,  and  Jack  Bryant. 

Rounder  0001  (Iredell  and  Surry  Counties) 

"J.  E.  Mainer's  Mountaineers:  The  Legendary  Family  from  the  Blue- 
ridge  Mountains . " Arhoolie  F-5002  (Buncombe  County;  other  Mainer 
albums  include  King  666  and  765 , Old  Timey  X- 1 06  and  X- 1 07 , Rural 
Rhythm  RRJE  1 98  and  RRJE  208  and  nine  other  Rural  Rhythm  discs) 
"The  Mountain  Ramblers  and  Joe  Drye:  Mountain  Dance  Music  from  the 
Blue  Ridge.  " County  720  (Cabarrus  County) 

"Raymond  Fairchild  and  the  Maggie  Valley  Boy s ."  Rural  Rhythm  RRMVB- 
170  (Haywood  County) 

*"Red  Fox  Chasers"  with  Paul  Miles,  Guy  Brooks,  Bob  Cranford,  and 
A.  P.  Thompson.  County  510  (Surry  County) 

Instrumental  Music — Miscellaneous  Performers 

^"Instrumental  Music  of  the  Southern  Appalachians:  Banjo,  Fiddle,  Gui- 
tar, Dulcimer,  and  Harmonica"  with  Mrs . Edd  Presnell,  Mrs.  Etta 
Baker,  and  Boon  Reid  and  Lacy  Phillips.  Tradition  TLP-  1007 
(Avery,  Burke,  and  Caldwell  Counties) 

"The  37th  Old-Time  Fiddler's  Convention  at  Union  Grove,  N.  C."  Folk- 
ways FA-2434  (performers  from  Iredell  County  and  elsewhere) 
"Old  Time  Fiddling  at  Union  Grove:  The  38th  Old  Time  Fiddler's  Con- 
vention at  Union  Grove,  N.  C."  Prestige/International  14030 
"String  Music:  The  43rd  Annual  Union  Grove  Old  Time  Fiddler's  Con- 
vention. " Union  Grove 
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"Devil's  Riding  Horse:  The  44th  Annual  Union  Grove  Old  Time  Fiddler's 
Convention.  " Union  Grove 

"More  Goodies  from  the  Hills:  The  45th  Annual  Union  Grove  Old  Time 
Fiddler's  Convention."  Union  Grove 
*"Union  Grove:  Hub  of  the  Universe:  The  46th  Annual  Union  Grove  Old 
Time  Fiddler's  Convention.  " Union  Grove 


Tales 

"Jack  Tales  Told  by  Mrs.  Maud  Long  of  Hot  Springs,  N.  C."  Library  of 
Congress  Archive  of  American  Folk  Song  L-47  and  L-48  (Madison 
County) 

*"Ray  Hicks  Telling  Jack  Tales."  Folk-Legacy  FTA-14  (Avery  County) 
"Richard  Chase  Tells  Three  Jack  Tales.  " Folk-Legacy  FTA-6  (Ala- 
bama ian  in  Avery  County) 

Addresses  of  Record  Companies 

Arhoolie  Records,  Inc.  , Post  Office  Box  9195,  Berkeley,  California 
94719 

Asch  Records,  701  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 

Camden  Records,  c/o  RCA  Records,  1133  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
New  York,  New  York  10036 

Capitol  Records,  Inc.  , 1750  North  Vine  Street,  Hollywood,  Califor- 
nia 90028 

County  Sales,  Inc.  , 309  East  37th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10016 

Everest  Records  Production,  10920  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
California  90024 

Folk-Legacy  Records,  Sharon,  Connecticut  06069 

Folkways  Scholastic,  967  Sylvan  Avenue,  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jer- 
sey 07632 

Guy's  Folk  Toys,  Beech  Creek,  North  Carolina 

King  Records  (order  from  Starday  Records) 

Library  of  Congress  Music  Division  — Recording  Laboratory,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  20540 

Old  Timey  Records  (order  from  Arhoolie) 

Prestige  Recordings,  Inc.,  203  South  Washington  Avenue,  Bergen- 
field,  New  Jersey 

Rounder  Records,  727  Somerville  Avenue,  Somerville,  Massachu- 
setts 02143 

Rural  Rhythm  Records,  Uncle  Jim  O'Neal,  Box  A,  Arcadia,  Cali- 
fornia 91006 

Sovereign  Grace,  Baptist  Bible  Hour,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  17032, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45217 

Starday  Records,  Inc.  , Post  Office  Box  8188,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
37207 

Stinson  Records  Post  Office  Box  AL-3415,  Granada  Hills,  California 

Testament  Records,  Post  Office  Box  1813,  Chicago,  Illinois  60690 

Tradition  Records  (order  from  Everest) 

Union  Grove  Records,  J.  Pierce  VanHoy,  Post  Office  Box  38,  Union 
Grove,  North  Carolina  28689 

Vanguard  Records,  71  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York,  New 
York  10010 
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QUILLING  OR  SNUFFING 

by  Joseph  D.  Clark 


bout  1900  a doctor  was  asked  by  a husband 
to  come  at  once  to  his  cottage  near  the 
Tennessee-North  Carolina  line  and  minister  to  his  pregnant  wife. 
Saddling  his  horse  and  grabbing  his  medical  and  obstetrical  bags,  he 
galloped  away  to  the  high  hills  and  dismounted  late  in  the  evening  at 
the  stile  near  the  house. 

When  he  entered  the  bedroom,  he  observed  a group  of  women 
seated  here  and  there.  Some  of  them  were  nervously  clutching  the 
rails  of  the  bed  as  they  waited  the  coming  of  a child.  Some  had  come 
out  of  curiosity,  some  to  enjoy  themselves,  some  to  get  the  news  or 
to  exchange  gossip.  The  most  of  them,  however,  were  there  to  help 
in  time  of  great  distress. 

The  physician  noted  that  the  atmosphere  in  the  house  was 
charged  with  excited  talking  and  tension,  caused  principally  by  the 
groaning  of  the  woman  in  bed.  While  the  old  women  waited,  great 
wisps  of  smoke  came  from  their  clay  and  cob  pipes.  The  odor  of  the 
long-green  tobacco  was  intense,  but  nobody  was  offended.  Some  of 
them  were  dipping  snuff,  as  indicated  by  amber  stains  on  their  pro- 
truding lower  lips.  Others  were  chewing  Apple  or  Brown's  Mule  plug 
tobacco  and  spitting  large  gobs  of  juice  into  the  open  fireplace,  now 
generally  spotted  from  present  and  previous  spitting. 

The  doctor  sniffed  the  air,  glanced  at  the  spectators,  placed 
his  bags  on  a table  near  the  bed,  and  immediately  gave  his  attention 
to  the  woman  in  pain.  He  felt  her  pulse,  listened  to  the  beating  heart, 
and  examined  her  pelvis.  With  the  evidence  thus  far  disclosed,  he 


**  The  author,  native  of  Tennessee  and  professor  emeritus  at  North 
Carolina  State  University,  is  a frequent  contributor  to  NCF.  This 
account  is  excerpted  from  Mr.  Clark's  recent  (May,  1970)  unpub- 
lished manuscript  of  THE  DOCTOR  AND  HIS  MUTE  INGLORIOUS, 
a biography  of  his  father's  many-sided  life.  The  procedure  in 
obstetrics,  generally  attributed  to  the  American  Indians , was  used 
by  numerous  midwives  during  and  before  the  nineteenth  century. 
Mr.  Clark  says  he  "was  told  the  story,  essentially  as  given,  by 
the  late  Dr.  J.  W.  Wallace,  of  Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  and  a 
very  close  friend  of  Dr.  Joseph  Lee  Clark,  who  thoroughly  enjoyed 
its  humor  and  often  recounted  it  to  some  of  his  intimate  friends.  " 
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felt  that  she  would  give  birth  sometime  that  night  — but  not  at  that 
moment.  Like  an  old-timer,  he  concluded  that  he  should  wait  until 
the  dilations  of  the  woman's  organs  were  more  mature. 

During  his  meditations  and  the  conversation  with  the  old  people, 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  increased.  Soon  one  of  the  women  removed 
her  cud,  spit  a big  gob,  and  whispered  to  the  doctor:  "Doc,  that 
woman  is  goin'  to  die  if  you  don't  act  now.  " The  physician,  known 
for  his  calm  assurance,  replied:  "No  she  won't.  She's  just  in  the 
second  stage  of  labor;  the  time  is  not  ripe  yet.  " The  insistent  mid- 
wife came  back  like  a flash:  "Second  stage  or  tenth  stage,  she'll  die, 
Doc,  she'll  die!  I've  seed  'em  this  way  before  and  I've  fetched  many 
a tot  when  their  mothers  acted  like  this  woman  is  doin'."  The  doctor, 
now  feeling  he  was  being  intruded  upon,  halted  the  suggestions  by 
saying:  "I  know,  too.  That  is  my  business!  I always  take  my  time 
and  wait  and  wait!" 

Upon  the  elapse  of  several  minutes  of  nervous  silence,  the  same 
old  woman  could  stand  the  suspense  no  longer.  Getting  up  from  her 
haunches  and  standing  before  the  doctor  with  her  feet  far  apart,  she 
looked  him  straight  in  the  eye  and  exclaimed:  "It's  time  to  quill  her!" 

The  doctor  was  dumfounded,  for  he  remembered  nothing  about 
any  such  procedure  in  obstetrics.  But  he  looked  wise  and  glanced 
over  his  spectacles  with  assurance  that  the  delivery  must  wait. 

Other  minutes  passed,  and  then  not  only  the  urgent  midwife  but 
also  two  others,  even  more  insistent,  stood  up,  shook  their  fingers, 
and  boomed  out  their  defiance  at  the  doctor:  "We're  goin'  to  quill 
this  here  woman — now!" 

The  doctor,  certainly  in  a pickle,  still  looked  wise,  but  reluc- 
tantly consented  to  their  proceeding  with  the  delivery.  Two  women 
immediately  left  the  cottage,  ran  down  a pig  path  to  the  hen  house, 
snatched  a goose,  and  extracted  several  long  feathers.  They  stripped 
the  feathers  as  they  hurriedly  returned.  In  one  minute  after  their 
entering  the  kerosene- lighted  room,  two  quills  were  cut  into  six- inch 
lengths  and  their  pith  removed.  The  midwives  stepped  to  the  tobacco- 
laden mantel  and  filled  their  instruments  with  snuff.  On  each  side  of 
the  bed  they  took  their  positions  near  the  pregnant  woman,  pushed  the 
quills  deep  into  her  nostrils,  and  blew  the  contents  inside  her  body. 
The  last  stage  of  labor  came  at  once.  The  woman  sneezed  and  sneezed, 
vomited  and  vomited,  heaved  and  heaved.  She  groaned  and  groaned 
and  groaned. 

The  doctor  waited,  and  the  old  women  waited  with  absolute 
confidence  about  the  outcome.  Within  ten  minutes,  the  baby  boy  shot 
forth,  gave  a lusty  yell,  and  tumbled  toward  his  clothes  at  the  foot 
of  the  bed. 
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BILL  DICKERSON  S STORIES 

as  reported  by  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson 


n January  7,  1969  at  Glen  Lennox  Barber 
Shop,  Randy  Edwards  introduced  the  re- 
porter of  these  stories  to  Bill  (H.  D.  ) Dickerson  a heavy-set,  jolly- 
looking farmer  identified  as  living  on  the  Durham- Fa rrington  Road, 
Chapel  Hill,  R.  F.  D.  #2  (telephone  968-2289),  and  doing  a profitable 
business  in  boarding  mules  and  horses.  Mr.  Dickerson  told  two 
stories . 

THE  ONE-MULE  WAGON  SPEEDSTER  IN  CHAPEL  HILL 

Mr.  Dickerson's  father,  who  owned  a farm  five  or  six  miles 
southeastof  Chapel  Hill,  was  proceeding  up  Franklin  Street  on  a one- 
mule  wagon  loaded  with  1 , 300  pounds  of  seed  cotton,  bound  for  Lloyd' s 
gin  in  Carrboro.  When  the  wagon  passed  Strowd's  Garage  (which 
stood  on  the  southeast  comer  of  Franklin  and  Columbia),  it  seemed 
to  Officers  Wright  and  Rackley  to  be  traveling  at  a dangerous  speed, 
certainly  in  excess  of  the  legal  speed  limit  of  1 5 m.  p.  h.  So  they 
blew  their  whistles  and  honked  the  horn  of  their  Model  T Ford  and 
speeded  up  in  pursuit.  Neither  driver  nor  mule  paid  any  attention 
to  them  but  galloped  on,  cotton  spilling  over  the  sides  of  the  wagon. 
They  stepped  on  the  gas,  but  they  couldn't  catch  up  till  the  wagon 
turned  in  at  Lloyd's  gin.  They  arrested  Mr.  Dickerson,  hauled  him 
before  the  local  J.  P.  , and  swore  out  an  affidavit  against  him  for 
speeding  in  excess  of  40  m.p.h.  The  J.  P.  found  Mr.  Dickerson 
guilty  and  fined  him  ten  dollars  ($10)  and  costs  ($5).  Mr.  Dickerson 
paid,  but  his  son  Bill  gave  notice  of  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  in 
Hillsborough. 

Judge  Graham  heard  the  case  as  presented  by  Officers  Wright 
and  Rackley.  He  said:  "You  fellows  ought  to  be  charged  with  false 
arrest  and  fined,  yourselves.  The  idea  of  a mule  hitched  to  a one- 
horse  wagon  loaded  with  1,300  pounds  of  seed  cotton  making  40  m.p.h. 
is  silly.  Amulethat  could  run  like  that  would  be  worth  a million.  Do 
you  know  how  fast  the  fastest  horse  in  the  world  ran?  It  was  Man  o' 
War.  And  he  made  37  m.p.h.  Verdict  reversed,  the  county  treas- 


**  The  author,  Mr.  North  Carolina  Folklore  himself,  is  spending 
delightful  days  in  retirement  at  710  Greenwood  Road,  Chapel  Hill, 


N.  C.  27514. 
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urer  ordered  to  remit  the  fine,  and  Officers  Wright  and  Rackley 
censured  for  malicious  arrest.  " 

THE  DOVE-GASSAWAY  FIGHT 

In  Granville  County,  where  he  was  born,  said  Mr.  Dickerson 
(who  explained  that  his  name  is  really  not  Bill,  which  everybody 
calls  him,  but  Houston  Dove),  once  lived  a fellow  named  Gassaway, 
who  bragged  that  he  was  the  champion  fighter  of  Granville  County. 
And  there  was  another  man,  named  Houston  Dove,  who  was  a good 
fighter  himself,  and  wouldn't  take  any  bullying,  though  he  was  not 
a quarrelsome  man. 

After  he  said  he'd  whipped  everybody  in  Granville  County,  Gas- 
saway heard  that  Dove  was  a good  fighter,  and  he  went  to  town  to 
look  him  up  and  beat  him  up.  Gassaway  found  Dove  in  a saloon,  lean- 
ing against  the  bar  drinking  beer.  Dove  ordered  a bottle  of  beer, 
and,  taking  it  by  the  neck,  flicked  it  at  the  point  of  Dove's  jaw,  and 
walked  out.  Dove  fell  to  the  floor  and  lay  around  some  time  before 
he  came  to  and  got  up  and  walked  around  a little. 

When  he  decided  that  his  head  had  cleared,  he  started  out  after 
Gassaway.  He  overtook  Gassaway  in  a field,  jumped  him,  knocked 
him  down  with  a fist  lick,  then  straddled  him,  pulled  out  a pocket 
knife  and  carefully  whittled  off  Gassaway's  head.  He  put  the  head 
on  a stump  that  stood  nearby,  and  left  it  and  the  body  in  the  field. 

Dove  was  tried  in  Superior  Court  again  and  again,  and  every 
time  there  was  a hung  jury  or  a mistrial.  At  last,  the  prosecuting 
attorney  made  the  case  stick  enough  to  convict  Dove  of  manslaughter, 
and  the  judge  sentenced  the  accused  to  one  year  in  the  penitentiary. 
When  the  sheriff  started  out  in  a buggy  to  haul  Dove  to  the  peniten- 
tiary in  Raleigh,  the  governor  wrote  out  a pardon  and  had  it  carried 
by  an  officer  to  meet  Dove  on  the  road.  Dove  never  served  a day  in 
the  pen. 

On  the  morning,  October  27,  1907,  that  the  storyteller  was 
born,  an  old  uncle  came  over  to  see  the  baby,  a fine  boy.  "What 
shall  I name  him?  " asked  the  proud  father.  The  old  uncle  looked 
at  the  fine  boy  and  said,  "Name  him  Houston  Dove.  " And  so  he  was 
named.  But  everybody  calls  him  Bill. 
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THE  SUBJECT  WAS  DOGS 


by  Guy  Owen 


had  been  out  of  the  Queen  City  jail  about 
three  weeks  when  Mr.  Packard  and  me  rode 


in  one  evening  to  Ellers  Bend.  I needed  a haircut  bad  but  I'd  put  it 
off,  not  wanting  to  risk  any  trouble  with  the  loafers  at  Tetter's  store. 
And  I felt  uneasy  as  soon  as  I saw  Roscoe's  new  Ha rley- Davidson 
parked  in  front  of  the  barbershop.  Two  coontails  on  the  handlebars 
were  waving  a little  from  the  breeze  off  the  Cape  Fear  River.  Ros- 
coe  was  getting  his  ears  lowered  and  he  and  Mr.  Tetter  passed  a few 
smart-aleck  remarks  the  minute  they  laid  eyes  on  me.  But  I didn't 
pay  them  any  mind. 

I hadn't  ever  met  the  barber,  but  right  off  I saw  that  Cotter 
Shipman  was  a real  character,  one  to  remember.  Ugly?  Why,  I 
reckon  the  Lord  made  him  as  ugly  as  He  could,  then  jumped  at  him 
and  scared  him.  He  was  red-faced  and  had  these  hog  jowls  and  a 
nose  like  an  Irish  potato  with  busted  veins.  And  he  was  the  fattest 
barber  I ever  saw:  if  he  weighed  an  ounce  he  must've  went  over  three 
hundred  pounds  on  the  hoof.  He  worked  setting  on  a stool,  on  account 
of  what  he  called  his  "very-close  veins.  " 

But  big  as  he  was,  Cotter  Shipman  was  a fast  man  with  a pair 
of  scissors  and  had  a good  motion.  He  was  always  working  his  scis- 
sors, too,  making  them  sound  like  the  cry  of  a phoebe  and  had  a nice 
rhythm  when  he  stropped  his  razor.  I like  to  see  a man  take  pleasure 
in  his  work,  no  matter  what  it  might  be. 

But  that  ain't  all,  Cotter  being  such  a genuine  card.  He  had  his 
little  one-horse  barber  shop  decked  out  right  doggy,  too,  with  dozens 
of  bottles  of  hair  tonic  stacked  up  like  whiskey  at  a bar,  smelling 
strong  as  fox  grapes.  There  was  cartons  of  handkerchiefs  and  combs 
and  nail  clippers  and  I don't  know  what  all  hanging  from  rusty  nails. 
And  the  chairs  along  the  wall,  I noted,  were  these  choir  chairs  he'd 
bought  off  some  church  that  had  went  busted.  Which  was  right  odd, 
since  the  religious  chairs  never  matched  the  raunchy  signs  he  had 
tacked  up  everywhere.  Placards  that  said  "The  Man  Who  Fights 


**  The  author,  a co-editor  of  NCF,  reports  that  this  is  a chapter  of 
a still  unpublished  novel  which  will  be  a sequel  to  THE  BALLAD 
OF  THE  FLIM-FLAM  MAN  (1965).  His  latest  publications  are 
THE  WHITE  STALLION  AND  OTHER  POEMS  ( 1 969)  and  JOURNEY 
FOR  JOEDEL  (1970),  awarded  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  Cup  for 
fiction  last  December. 
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With  Wife  All  Day  Will  Get  No  Peace  At  Night"  and  "She  Wears  Mink 
All  Day  and  Fox  At  Night.  " Others  were  just  sort  of  corny,  like  "I 
Pine  and  Balsam  for  you,"  or  "God  Gave  Us  Our  Relatives,  But  Thank 
God  We  Can  Choose  Our  Friends.  " 

I mean  the  walls  of  the  little  shop  was  as  thick  with  them  as  fly 
specks.  And  some  of  them  were  pretty  interesting,  like  the  fox  one, 
but  they  were  mostly  trashy  and  not  fit  for  women  and  children  to  read. 

After  I'd  read  all  the  placards  and  got  a big  kick  out  of  some  of 
them,  I thumbed  through  a copy  of  GRIT  that  wasn't  more  than  two 
years  old  and  looked  at  the  pictures  in  a FIE  LD  AND  STREAM,  which 
was  more  in  my  line. 

Anyhow,  when  I skipped  up  in  the  barber's  chair  and  Cotter 
pinned  the  dingy  cloth  around  my  neck,  I was  feeling  a little  more 
frisky.  The  fat  barber  pumped  the  chair  down  a couple  of  notches 
and  asked  me  how  I wanted  it  cut. 

"Just  even  me  up  sort  of,  Mr.  Shipman.  " I told  him  I aimed 
to  let  my  hair  grow  out  from  the  jailhouse  crewcut,  which  looked 
worse  than  the  scalping  I got  the  first  week  in  the  army  at  Fort  Bragg. 

"Sho,"  he  says.  "It'll  be  a pleasure  trimming  you,  Treadaway. 
Since  you  trimmed  so  many  folks  in  these  parts,  yes-siree."  He  was 
sort  of  snuffling,  and  Tetter  and  Roscoe  perked  up  and  joined  in,  too. 

Straight  off  I judged  Mr.  Shipman  prided  himself  as  sort  of  a 
wit,  and  it  was  pretty  good,  that  about  me  trimming  and  getting 
trimmed.  So  I joined  in  the  laughing,  even  though  it  was  at  my  own 
expense.  Only  he  told  it  two  or  three  more  times  and  then  it  wasn't 
so  funny  any  more. 

Right  about  then,  old  Tetter's  bulldog  must  've  woke  up  and 
heard  the  commotion  in  the  barbershop,  which,  like  I say,  wasn't 
nothing  but  a lean-to  affair  tacked  on  to  the  store.  The  brindled  dog 
was  sleeping  in  his  special-made  bed  under  the  counter  and  he  roused 
up  and  didn't  do  nothing  but  come  after  me,  growling  with  all  fangs 
bared.  Maybe  he'd  had  a bad  dream  and  went  to  take  it  out  on  me. 
Anyhow,  he  took  a spring  through  the  door  and  in  two  leaps  was  climb- 
ing the  barber's  chair,  so  close  I could  smell  the  brimstone  in  his 
breath. 

Well,  it  nearabout  scared  the  pudding  out  of  me,  and  I yelped  and 
ducked  unde r the  sheet,  and  the  fat  barber  damn  near  fell  off  his  stool. 

"You,  Hoover!"  the  storekeeper  cries,  grabbing  for  him. 

"Sic  him,  boy,  " Roscoe  says  low,  but  I heard  it  and  stored  it 
up  to  pay  him  back  for  later. 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  Cotter  stabbing  Hoover  with  the  scissors, 
I'll  guarantee  you  he'd 've  got  a good  taste  of  my  meat  then  and  there. 
Only  he  didn't,  he  just  scared  me  within  a inch  of  my  life.  When  I 
straightened  up,  Tetter  was  dragging  the  bulldog  by  the  collar  and 
shutting  him  up  in  the  store,  him  trailing  slobery  venom  on  the  floor. 
He  never  spoke  a hard  word  to  the  blamed  dog  neither,  old  Tetter. 

There  was  a minute  of  silence,  then  Cotter's  scissors  went 
back  to  snipping  and  the  flies  commenced  to  buzz  again,  like  usual. 

Tetter  set  back  down  in  his  special  padded  rocker.  "I  don't 
know  what  come  over  old  Hoover.  " Then  he  canted  his  weasel  eyes 
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at  me.  "But  you  can  see  how  smart  that  dog  is,  Treadaway.  He  can 
smell  out  a sorry  scannel  time  he  steps  in  this  barbershop.  " 

"That  dog's  smart  as  a briar,  " Roscoe  chimes  in. 

Mr.  Packard  started  to  say  something  in  my  defense,  but  the 
others  laughed  him  down  and  he  wilted.  Me,  I didn't  breathe  a word. 

"He'd  of  bit  you  sure,  boy,"  Tetter  says,  "but  old  Hoover's 
particular  about  what  he  puts  his  jib  to.  I never  could  train  him  to 
bite  a polecat.  " 

"Let  alone  a rat.  " 

Naturally  they  all  pitched  in  and  slapped  their  knees  over  that 
one  and  I snickered  some  too,  I'm  downright  ashame  to  admit.  But 
I was  thinking  to  myself  all  the  time,  "Every  dog  has  his  day,  Curley, 
and  your  day  is  long  past  due.  And  when  it  comes,  I aim  to  pay  back 
old  Hoover  for  this  little  scare,  Lord  willing.  Not  to  mention  Tetter 
and  Roscoe  there  grinning  like  apes.  " 

Directly,  once  they  quieted  down  good,  Tetter  laid  off  me  and 
set  in  to  bragging  about  his  brindled  mutt,  blowing  off  about  how  he 
could  lick  any  dog  in  Cape  Fear  County  and  was  smart  enough  to  have 
a degree  from  the  State  University,  if  not  teach  in  it.  He  went  on 
about  what  a great  judge  of  character  his  dog  was  and  could  tell  colored 
folks  from  whites  in  the  pitch  dark.  Then  he  told  how  Hoover  took  to 
courting  a spotted  bitch  there  in  Clayton  and  rode  the  train  over  in 
the  morning  and  came  back  in  the  evening  and  had  bit  the  conductor 
once  for  shortchanging  him  out  of  a dime. 

Which  I knew  was  a pure  dee-lie,  for  the  train  don't  stop  at 
Ellers  Bend  any  more  and  hasn't  since  the  war.  Of  course,  Tetter 
had  rather  lie  in  credit  than  tell  the  truth  for  cash. 

Which  is  when  Roscoe  chimes  in  again.  He  commenced  brag- 
ging about  this  bird  dog  of  his  that  was  so  great  the  Lord  had  just 
made  one  and  threw  away  the  mold.  Seems  she  could  do  great  won- 
ders— and  eat  rotten  cucumbers,  too,  if  the  truth's  to  be  known.  He 
went  on  telling  all  the  hound  had  done  before  it  got  caught  in  a steel 
trap  across  the  river. 

"What'd  you  finally  do  with  that  crippled  setter?  " Cotter  asks, 
never  missing  a snick  with  his  scissors. 

"I  got  shut  of  her,  that's  what,"  Roscoe  says,  grinning.  "Sold 
him  to  Quince  Baldwin  for  five  dollars.  " 

Of  course  Tetter  had  to  ask  how  he  got  shed  of  a cripple  hound 
like  that.  I wouldn't  've  asked. 

"Oh,  it  was  easy.  I told  him  that  dog's  foot  weren't  hurt  none,  she 
was  just  favoring  one  foot  on  purpose  and  it  was  her  way  of  measuring 
how  far  she'd  walked,  which  was  mighty  convenient  out  in  the  field.  I 
told  him  after  all  there  ain't  but  three  feet  in  a yard,  you  know.  " 

Well,  they  all  took  on  over  it  a good  spell,  and  Tetter  said  he'd 
sold  a cripple  like  that  once,  only  he'd  allowed  the  dog  was  just  rotat- 
ing his  feet,  so  he'd  never  get  tired. 

I thinks  to  myself,  "If  I ain't  fell  in  a nest  of  pre-eminent  liars, 
at  least  some  of  them  ain't  overwhelmed  with  respect  for  the  truth.  " 
The  truth  is,  if  they  got  to  be  bigger  liars,  they 'd  have  to  put  on  weight. 
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But  that  ain't  all.  Roscoe  had  got  good  and  primed  with  his  ly- 
ing and  couldn't  stop,  I reckon,  until  he  wound  down  again.  He  set  in 
to  bragging  pretty  fierce  about  this  pointer  named  Nelly  that  he'd 
raised  from  a litter  off  the  crippled  bitch,  how  she  was  one  pointer 
that  never  failed  and  always  pointed  true  as  the  gospel. 

"Yeah,  " Cotter  says.  "I'll  bet  she  sets  on  her  butt  and  points 
to  a biscuit  in  the  stove  warmer.  " 

"Not  on  your  life,  " Roscoe  flares  back.  "I  wouldn't  lie  to  you. 
I tell  you  what  I done — though  I'm  ashamed  of  the  way  I doubted  her." 
He  told  how  just  last  week  he'd  started  out  quail  hunting  and  they  were 
crossing  the  big  log  over  Millers  Creek,  when  all  of  a sudden  Nelly 
froze  and  pointed  right  straight  down  in  the  muddy  water.  Roscoe 
went  on  about  how  he'd  cussed  and  abused  her  and  tried  everything  to 
get  her  to  break  her  point,  but  she  just  held,  even  when  he  snatched 
up  a cane  pole  and  blistered  her  backside  with  it. 

"And  you  know  what?  Directly  I seen  this  big  catfish  come  up 
for  air,  a whopper  about  three  feet  long.  Well,  I hauled  off  and  shot 
that  mud  cat  and  took  it  on  along  home . And  when  I cut  the  cat  open 
on  the  chopping  block  in  the  backyard,  there  was  a brace  of  partridge 
inside  that  it'd  swallowed.  And  they  was  still  warm.  " 

"Sho  they  was,  " the  barber  says,  snipping  around  my  ears. 
Well,  there  was  a good  deal  of  leg  slapping  and  guffawing,  and 
I joined  in  and  enjoyed  it  about  as  much  as  I did  the  first  time  I heard 
Pa  tell  the  same  story  when  I was  a little  tyke.  And  old  Roscoe,  he 
looked  right  set  up  about  it  and  bounced  up  and  went  and  got  a cold 
drink  and  moon  pie,  strutting  in  his  cowboy  boots  like  he  was  the 
only  liar  in  Cape  Fear  County. 

Which  is  when  he  commenced  to  bully  and  doghaul  me  again, 
when  he  strutted  back.  "What  about  you,  Treadaway?  I don't  reckon 
you  folks  over  the  river  at  Cricket  do  much  hunting  like  that,  eh? 
By  God,  I reckon  across  the  river  the  dogs  would  have  to  train  the 
men,  they're  so  bass-ackward  and  ignorant.  Ain't  I right  now?  " 

i told  myself  there  wasn't  going  to  be  any  fracas  and  just  to 
keep  calm,  my  new  policy  was  paying  off  so.  I said  no,  I hadn't 
hunted  any  extra-ordinary  dogs  like  his  Nelly,  talking  right  even. 

"I  thought  as  much.  " 

Then  I adds,  quick-like,  "But  my  Pa  did  once.  " 

"Tell  us  about  it,  son,  " Cotter  says,  "but  hold  your  head  still, 

now.  " 

I set  in  and  I told  them  a few  stretchers  about  the  fancy  setters 
and  pointers  Pa  trained  up—which  was  a good  one  since  Pa  never  had 
the  patience  to  train  his  ownyounguns,  much  less  other  dumb  animals. 

Then  I led  up  to  the  clincher,  slow  and  even.  "There  towards 
the  end  Pa  was  getting  kind  of  stiff  with  age  and  wasn't  up  to  traipsing 
around  too  much.  But  he  was  right  stubborn  about  it  and  made  up  his 
mind  he'd  train  a dog  so  there  wouldn't  be  any  walking  connected  to 
hunting  quail.  And  that's  what  he  done.  " 

"Tell  us  how  he  done  it,  boy,  but  hold  still.  " 

"Well,  there  was  this  burnt-out  stump  with  a narrow  opening 
that  set  near  our  tobacco  barn  in  a patch  of  broomsedge.  Pa  trained 
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this  one  right  smart  bitch  name  of  Ginger  until  she  had  it  down  pat. 
It  got  so  all  he'd  have  to  do  when  he  wanted  a bait  of  quail  was  to 
whistle  to  Ginger  and  she'd  go  out  and  drive  a covey  of  partridges  in 
that  stump  hole,  then  quick-like  clap  her  paw  over  the  opening.  " 

"Sho  she  would.  " 

"Then  all  Pa  had  to  do  was  set  in  this  split-bottom  rocker  on 
the  front  porch  and  shoot  the  quail  as  they  flew  up.  He'd  hold  up  one 
finger,  and  Ginger  would  let  one  bird  flyout.  If  he  held  up  two  fingers, 
she'd  let  out  two.  And  so  on  and  so  forth  until  he'd  killed  the  whole 
covey.  Then  that  blessed  Ginger  would  pitch  in  and  fetch  them  par- 
tridges and  drop  'em  right  on  the  front  doorstep.  And  I'd  gather  'em 
up  and  cook  'em  for  Pa.  He  was  right  fond  of  partridge  and  set  a 
great  store  by  Ginger  and  let  her  sleep  on  the  foot  of  his  bed  on  cold 
nights. " 

"Treadaway!"  Roscoe's  face  was  red  as  a coon's  rinktum  in 
pokeberry  season.  "What  you  dragging  up  the  dead  and  gone  for? 
Ain't  the  present  company  good  enough  to  suit  you?  We  was  talking 
about  what  all  we  done,  not  our  danged  ancestors.  " He  set  in  to 
cussing  — or  trying  to,  but  there  wasn't  a good  solid  cuss  word  in  the 
whole  streak. 

"What  about  you,  Treadaway?  " the  storekeeper  leans  forward 
in  his  rocker,  grinning.  "I  don't  expect  you  ever  hunted  much,  ex- 
cept you  and  that  fellow  Jones  hunting  ignorant  peckerheads  to  chisel 
out  of  their  hard-earned  money.  " 

I let  the  insult  pass.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  I was  feeling 
too  good  to  get  my  dander  up.  So  I allowed  I hadn't  won  any  prizes 
hunting  in  my  day,  though  1 did  win  a hundred  dollar  bill  at  a quail 
shooting  once  over  at  Winesap  — but  I had  to  split  the  money  with  my 
pardner . 

"What  kind  of  dog  won  it?  " the  fat  barber  asks,  "pointer  or 
setter?  " 

"Well,  it  wasn't  rightly  a dog.  " 

"Maybe  it  was  a bird  he  was  hunting  quail  with,"  Roscoe  horns 
in.  "Maybe  it  was  one  of  them  falconers  you  tote  around  on  your  dang 
wrist.  " 

"Maybe  you  ought  to  keep  your  jaw  shut  and  let  him  tell  it,  " 
Packard  flares  out,  right  staunch. 

"Hike  I say,  it  wasn't  rightly  a dog  at  all.  It  was  a human  that 
could  imitate  a setter  or  a pointer,  whichever  notion  struck  him.  I 
never  could  depend  on  him  that  way.  " 

"Ha!"  says  Cotter.  "Hold  still."  He  was  lathering  around  my 
ears  and  studying  Roscoe's  warped  face  in  the  cracked  mirror. 

"What  it  was,  I hunted  this  cousin  of  mine  name  of  Martin  Luther, 
my  uncle  Foote's  youngest  boy.  " 

"Treadaway,  God  damn  it!" 

"He  was  half  Indian.  A Lumbee.  You  know,  from  up  beyond 
Lumber  ton.  " 

"That  do  make  a difference,  I expect,  " the  barber  says.  "A 
half-Indian  like  that.  " 
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Anyway,  I went  on  to  explain  how  my  cousin  got  his  nose  bit 
off  in  a fight  in  the  barracks  up  there  at  Fort  Bragg  and  they  built 
him  back  one  made  out  of  metal  and  grafted  skin  off  his  thigh  and  sent 
him  home  to  Cricket  with  a big  pension  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  And 
as  soon  as  quail  season  come  in,  I'll  be  sworn  if  he  didn't  find  out 
his  new  nose  would  pick  up  the  scent  of  a covey,  just  walking  down 
the  road.  Even  a single  he  could  smell  out  of  a patch  of  field  peas. 

I went  on  about  how  Martin  Luther  was  a jim-dandy  hunter,  a 
heap  better  than  Roscoe's  Nelly.  "Why,  that  Martin  Luther  would  get 
down  on  all  fours  and  work  a field  as  cool  as  any  bird  dog,  going  in 
circles.  And  he'd  hold  a point  as  pretty  as  you  please,  with  one  paw 
raised  up  and  a proud  smile  on  his  face.  And  I've  never  known  him  to 
scare  up  a single  bird,  not  even  when  he  had  a cold  and  couldn't  half 
smell.  And  there  wasn't  any  swamp  or  briar  patch  too  rough  for  him 
neither,  not  old  Martin  Luther.  I've  known  him  to  come  in  from  hunt- 
ing with  his  overalls  all  covered  with  beggar's  lice  and  cockleburrs. 
Not  to  mention  ticks.  " I allowed  he  never  scratched  like  a dog,  but 
burnt  the  ticks  off  with  matches,  which  is  more  than  any  hound  can  do. 

When  I looked  up  Roscoe  had  lost  his  appetite  for  his  cold  drink 
and  moon  pie.  He  let  the  bottle  drop  and  says,  "Treadaway,  Goddam 
your  soul  to  hell  and  back.  " 

"How  about  the  trials  at  Winesap?  " Packard  inquires. 

I told  him  we  were  disqualified.  "They  said  Martin  Luther 
hadn't  had  his  distemper  shots.  " 

"An  enduring  shame  in  this  world,  " Cotter  said. 

"We  never  minded  it  none.  " I told  how  we  collected  bets  after 
the  trial.  Martin  Luther  pitched  in  and  out-pointed  the  best  bird 
dogs  in  the  whole  field  and  was  quick  about  it,  too.  "Yes,  sir.  You 
might  not  believe  it,  but — " 

"Oh,  I believe  you,  son.  " 

"Well,  anyway  I made  a fistful  of  money  that  day  at  the  big 
meet,  but  like  I said,  I had  to  split  even- steven  with  my  dog — my 
cousin,  I mean  to  say.  " 

Tetter  said  that  was  no  more  than  fair,  his  lips  set  in  a grin 
and  his  eyes  squinched  up. 

"I  mean  to  tell  you  I kept  on  hunting  that  half-Indian  cousin  for 
two  more  seasons,  money  coming  in  hand  over  fist.  That  is,  until 
he  had  his  little  accident.  " 

"What  kind  of  accident?  " Packard  inquires. 

For  a minute  or  so  I didn't  answer,  sort  of  like  I was  heart- 
broken about  what  had  transpired.  You  couldn't  hear  any  thing  but  a 
fly  buzzing  in  a cold  drink  bottle.  Then  I says,  "He  lost  his  nose.  " 
"You  don't  mean  to  say  so ! " 

"For  God's  sake,  what  happened?  " 

"Well,  he  got  himself  shot,  that's  what  happened.  " 

"Go  on.  " 

"Yes,  sir.  It's  the  gospel  truth.  We  were  hunting  against  a 
big  red  setter  right  close  to  the  hunting  lodge  on  the  Black  River.  " 
They  all  said  they  knew  where  it  was. 


"Anyhow,  me  and  Martin  Luther  was  winning  hands  down  when 
this  Wilmington  lawyer,  fellow  name  of  Burney,  did  a fool  thing.  " 
Tetter  said  he  knew  the  Burney  I referred  to. 

"This  Wilmington  shyster  set  his  gun  up  against  a fence  post 
and  the  red  setter — they  called  him  Big  Red— happened  to  come  by 
and  push  it  over.  The  twenty-gauge  went  off,  bang,  and  took  my 
cousin's  nose  off  clean  as  a whistle  and  we  had  to  rush  him  to  the 
hospital  at  Queen  City  in  the  lawyer's  Buick.  " 

Nobody  said  anything. 

"We'll  never  know  whether  it  was  done  on  purpose  or  not — but 
I had  my  suspicions  all  along.  " 

Cotter  allowed  the  whole  thing  sounded  fishy  to  him. 

"Anyhow,  the  Army  doctors  built  Martin  Luther  back  another 
nose,  only  they  used  a different  kind  of  metal  and  he  couldn't  smell 
a dead  buzzard,  let  alone  a live  partridge.  " 

"Why,  that's  worse  than  no  nose  a-tall,  " Packard  says. 

"Well,  it  was  a right  interesting  nose  in  one  respect.  When 
the  wind  was  blowing  just  right,  my  cousin  Martin  Luther  could  pick 
up  this  one  radio  station  on  his  nose.  Of  course  there  wasn't  much 
way  of  tuning  in  more  than  one  station,  since  you  can't  twist  a metal 
nose  much.  " 

By  then  the  barber  was  finished  shaving  my  neck.  For  two 
minutes  nobody  had  said  a word.  And  when  I looked  up,  Roscoe's 
chair  was  empty,  his  bottle  drink  half-finished.  I had  to  wait  while 
the  barber  took  his  whisk  broom  and  swept  all  the  loose  hairs  down 
my  collar. 

Directly  I asks,  "Where's  Roscoe?  " 

Right  then  we  heard  his  Harley- Davidson  start  up.  The  motor 
caught  and  roared  like  mad  for  a minute,  then  the  motorcycle  mor- 
tally moved  out  like  a bat  out  of  a brush  heap.  I heard  it  bounce  once 
on  the  railroad  tracks  and  it  tore  past  the  cotton  gin  and  out  of  Ellers 
Bend. 

"You  want  something  on  it?  " 

I told  the  barber  to  comb  it  dry. 

"Go  ahead  and  put  something  on  it,  son.  This  is  one  haircut  I 
ain't  charging  a thin  dime  for.  " 

"Well,  in  that  case  put  some  of  your  stinkum  on  it.  Whatever 
you  figure  will  fetch  the  pretty  women.  " 

I saw  Mr.  Packard  was  already  going  down  the  steps  toward  the 

car 

I got  down  from  the  chair  then,  studied  myself  in  the  cracked 
mirror,  and  headed  for  the  door. 

"Don't  rush  off,  Treadaway.  Stay  long  enough  to  tell  us  a lie," 
the  fat  barber  said. 

But  I never  let  on.  I walked  out  with  my  face  just  as  straight 
as  if  I'd  been  to  a funeral. 
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THE  NOMENCLATURE 


OF  TOBACCO 

by  Jeri  Tanner 


n 1610,  Dr.  Edmund  Gardiner  published  the 
following  statement:  "Many  men  have,  many 
times,  sette  foorth  to  the  publike  views  of  the  world,  diuers  books 
entreating  specially  of  one  subiect,  and  those  either  in  praise  or 
dispraise  of  the  matter  they  wrote  of,  but  yet  amongst  all  writers  or 
excriptors  there  have  beene  in  my  iudgement  no  treatises  so  often 
diuulged,  so  greatly  discoursed  of,  and  presented  to  the  eies  of  the 
world  (especially  of  late  time)  as  those,  that  discourse  of  Indian 
Tabacco."  This  statement  alone,  which  was  issued  about  thirty  years 
after  the  populace  of  England  first  became  acquainted  with  tobacco, 
may  reduce  surprise  that  nomenclature  applied  to  this  plant  has  been 
exceptionally  diverse.  Comparable  remarks  published  during  other 
centuries  will  perhaps  further  assumptions  that  the  nomenclature  of 
tobacco  has  been  no  less  extensive  than  diverse. 

The  following  remarks  from  nineteenth-and  twentieth-century 
authors  support  this  assumption.  In  1827,  William  Hone  said  that 
writers  have  employed  their  pens  to  produce  more  commentaries  on 
tobacco  than  on  any  subjects  other  than  love  and  war.  "With  probably 
the  single  exception  of  religion, " William  Penn  stated  in  1901,  "there 
is  no  subject  on  which  so  much  printer's  ink  and  paper  have  been 
expended  as  on  tobacco  and  the  practice  of  smoking.  " As  late  as 
1922,  Carl  Avery  Werner  added,  ".  . . it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any 
substance  or  material  thing  that  has  been  more  fully  written  about 
than  tobacco.  " 

Almost  since  the  time  of  Columbus,  curiosity,  accompanied  by 
approval  or  disapproval  of  "the  newfangled  American  herb,  " has 
stimulated  a probing  of  terminology  with  which  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  other  plants.  The  most  interesting  of  inquiries  have  been  the 
following:  (l)the  etymology  of,  and  variations  upon,  the  word  tobacco; 
(2)  names  by  which  it  was  known  to  American  Indians;  (3)  nomencla- 
ture used  by  herbalists  and  botanists;  (4)  epithets  derived  from  places, 
persons,  processes  and  attitudes  associated  with  tobacco;  and  (5) 
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legends  told  to  satisfy  those  who  wonder  about  the  origin  and  nomen- 
clature of  this  plant. 

The  basic  word  by  which  the  most  famous  of  plants  native  to 
the  Americas  is  universally  known  derives  not  from  an  aboriginal 
name  of  the  plant,  but  from  an  instrument  with  which  natives  imbibed 
it.  In  1535,  Oviedo,  who  had  spent  several  years  in  Haiti,  reported 
that  tribal  chiefs  used  a forked  or  Y-shaped  implement  called  the 
tabaco  to  inhale  the  smoke  and  fumes  of  a herb  known  as  cohobba  . 
Although  terms  from  which  the  word  tobacco  was  frequently  said  to 
have  come  were  later  associated  with  various  geographical  locations, 
other  early  travelers  reiterated  evidence  in  support  of  Oviedo's  state- 
ment: They  observed  natives  smoking  or  snuffing  a plant  known  by 
various  names  through  an  implement  called  tabaco  or  tobago.  Geo- 
graphical locations  proposed  as  the  origin  of  the  word  tobacco  include 
Tabasco,  near  which  Cortez  supposedly  landed  in  1519;  Tabaca,  an 
island  near  the  bay  of  Panama;  and  Tabaca,  a province  of  Yucatan. 

Only  gradually  did  tabaco  or  tobacco  come  to  be  the  name  by 
which  the  plant  was  known.  Credit  for  usage  of  this  terminology 
must  be  granted  to  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  both  of  whom  pro- 
duced more  early  travel  literature  than  did  other  Europeans.  The 
word  tabaco  first  appeared  in  England  when,  in  1573,  William  Har- 
rison included  an  account  of  an  American  plant  of  that  name  among 
his  observations  on  contemporary  novelties.  Varieties  of  spelling 
used  during  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  centuries  include 
the  following:  tabaco,  tavaco,  tapaco,  tabasco,  tobago,  tobaccho, 
and  tobacco. 

The  root  common  to  these  variations,  bakah,  has  affected  no- 
menclature traceable  throughout  the  world.  Spaniards  have  kept  the 
original  spelling,  tabaco;  various  other  peoples  have  doubled  the  c_. 
Spelling  in  German  and  Dutch  has  changed  the  c_  to  k:  tabak.  Poles 
have  adopted  a phonetic  spelling:  tabaka.  Spelling  common  to 
Scandinavia  is  tobak.  In  Hindustani,  the  word  used  is  tumbaku;  in 
in  Malayese,  tambracco;  and  in  Japanese,  tabaka. 

Although,  according  to  Sarah  Augustus  Dickson,  the  first 
printed  reference  (dated  1505)  to  tobacco,  which  was  merely  identi- 
fied as  "a  certain  green  herb,"  significantly  appears  in  letters  written 
by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  most  Indian  names  for  the  plant  are  found  in 
writings  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  voyagers.  Various  historians, 
such  as  F.  W.  Fairholt  and  Dickson,  recorded  accounts  of  these 
travelers.  Ramon  Pane,  who  accompanied  Columbus  on  his  second 
voyage,  observed  natives  snuffing  a plant  called  cohoba.  Variant 
spellings  of  this  word  include  the  following:  cogiaba,  cohiba,  cohila, 
cohobba,  cohohobba,  cozabba,  kohila,  and  gogiaba.  Other  nomen- 
clature varied,  just  as  did  aboriginal  dialects,  in  various  parts  of 
the  Americas.  Natives  of  Peru  called  tobacco  sayri;  those  of 
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Columbia,  yuri;  those  of  Cuba,  monsquetou;  those  of  Venezuela,  vreit; 
those  of  Guiana,  tamoi;  those  of  the  Caribbean  Islands,  tamok;  those 
of  Mexico,  picietl;  and  those  of  Brazil,  petun. 

Like  cohoba,  words  common  in  Mexico  and  Brazil  were  spelled 
in  various  ways.  Variations  on  picietl  are  the  following:  picielt , 
piciete,  yietl,  yeti,  iyetl,  yelt,  and  yoli.  Variations  on  petun  are 
similar  in  number  and  diversity:  petum,  petmne,  poltum,  petune 
(a  verb  form),  polto,  poetopota,  patoun,  petun  (musk- scented) , peto  , 
betum,  and  bittin. 

Late-comers  among  tobacco  enthusiasts  though  the  English 
were,  they  not  only  translated  works  which  contain  most  aboriginal 
nomenclature  but  added  terms  heard  during  their  own  voyages  to 
America.  Reporting  that  natives  of  Florida  called  the  herb  they 
carried  in  pouches  for  smoking  tabah,  Sir  Francis  Drake  probably 
helped  establish  tobacco  as  the  lasting  name  for  the  plant.  Thomas 
Hariot,  a member  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  ill-fated  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a colony  on  Roanoke  Island,  wrote  that  on  the  island  "There  is 
an  hearbe  which  is  sowed  apart  byitselfe  and  is  called  by  the  inhab- 
itants vppowoc.  In  the  West  Indies,"  he  added,  "it  hath  divers  names, 
according  to  the  severall  places  and  countries  where  it  groweth  and 
is  vsed:  The  Spaniardes  generally  call  it  Tabacco."  Variations  upon 
the  term  used  by  Carolina  Indians  are  uppovoc  and  apooke,  a word 
reported  by  William  Strachey  in  1610. 

Herbalists  and  botanists,  John  Gerard,  for  instance,  have 
employed  a wide  variety  of  nomenclature  to  distinguish  tobacco  from 
other  plants.  Because  it  resembles  certain  species  of  henbane, 
many  sixteenth-c entury  herbalists  identified  the  plant  as  Hyoscyamus 
tertius  and  Hyoscyamus  lutens.  (Both  of  these  terms  link  tobacco 
with  yellow  henbane.  Others  called  the  plant  Hyoscyamus  niger 
(black  henbane),  Hyoscyamus  Peruvianus  (henbane  of  Peru),  or 
Dubius  Hyoscyamus  (doubtful  henbane).  All  these  herbalists  attempted 
to  include  tobacco  in  taxonomy  established  by  Discoriades. 

Other  botannical  identifications  suggest  either  qualities  attri- 
buted to  tobacco  or  scientific  efforts  to  stabilize  the  nomenclature. 
In  addition  to  panacea  antartica  (the  southern  all-heal),  phrases  often 
used  were  the  following:  sac ra  herba,  herbe  sacre,  sancta  herba, 
sana  he rba , herbe  sainte , sana  sancta  Indorium,  and  herbe  propre  a 
tous  maux  (the  herb  for  all  diseases).  These  names  derive  from 
tales  about  Indians  who,  having  fainted  for  want  of  food  or  rest,  took 
tobacco,  which  proved  to  be  "a  present  remedie  unto  them  to  supply 
the  one,  and  help  the  other,"  as  well  as  from  assumptions  that  man- 
kind is  subject  to  no  malady  which  cannot  be  cured  by  the  use  of 
tobacco. 

Stabilization  of  the  botannical  nomenclature  may  be  attributed 
to  the  name  of  a man,  Jean  Nicot,  who  in  1560  introduced  tobacco 
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into  France,  where  it  received  more  noble  patronage  than  ever  before 
had  been  accorded  to  it.  Nicotiana  Gallorum,  a generalized  term, 
gradually  declined  in  favor  of  other  names  which  aptly  distinguish 
classes  or  types  of  tobacco.  Nicotiana  rustica  (or  sometimes 
Nicotiana  minor)  is  the  name  by  which  a hardy,  somewhat  wild  spe- 
cies, native  to  eastern  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada  is  known.  Nicotiana 
tabacum  (a  term  adopted  by  Linnaeus)  identifies  a milder  plant  which 
was  native  to  Central  and  South  America  and  which  has  spread  to  be- 
come the  variety  used  commercially  on  all  continents.  Inasmuch  as 
the  soil  in  which  this  plant  is  grown  radically  modifies  its  qualities, 
however,  other  names  such  as  Nicotiana  Persia  have  achieved  sci- 
entific status.  Variations  on  Nicotiana  include  negotiana  (in  Italian) 
and  nicosiana  (in  English).  Anyone  who  hears  or  reads  current  news 
is  well  acquainted  with  nicotin,  a word  which  names  only  the  active 
principle  of  the  plant. 

Epithets  by  which  tobacco  has,  from  time  to  time,  been  known 
derive  from  various  sources:  from  observations  of  early  travelers, 
from  superstitions,  from  approbation  of  and  aversion  to  tobacco, 
from  places  and  processes  linked  with  it,  and  from  famous  person- 
alities associated  with  it. 

From  observations  of  early  travelers  came  terms  such  as  "the 
Indian  herb,"  "the  priest's  herb,"  and  "the  devil's  weed."  Extensive 
usage  of  "the  Indian  herb  (or  weed)"  requires  no  explanation.  Another 
epithet,  "the  priest's  herb,"  arose  because  early  travelers  observed 
Indian  priests  and  medicine  men  casting  tobacco  leaves  upon  a fire 
from  which  they  received  smoke  through  a forked  cane  held  in  their 
noses  and  mouths  until  they  fell  insensible  upon  the  ground.  When 
they  revived,  they  answered  questions  and  prophesied  according  to 
the  visions  and  illusions  they  experienced  while  they  lay  in  a stupor. 
For  decades,  as  in  the  writings  of  N.  Monardus,  the  wonders  of 
these  experiences  were  reported  with  fascinated  approbation. 

Once  tobacco  had  become  suspect,  however,  leaders  of  the 
first  great  tobacco  controversy,  the  most  notable  of  whom  is  James 
I,  seized  upon  the  fact  that  Indian  priests  were  heathens  and  con- 
cluded that  each  priest  spoke  "as  the  Diuell,  his  master,  counsailed 
hym.  " Thus  increasingly  tobacco  became  known  as  "this  devilish 
weed"  or  "the  devil's  weed."  Until  recent  decades,  Ukranian  and 
Russian  peasants  continued  using  these  epithets  because  they  con- 
strued tobacco  to  be  a personification  of  the  devil  himself.  (They 
even  made  sacrificial  offerings  to  the  plant.  ) One  legend  explains 
the  assumption  that  the  plant  is  the  devil  personified.  Granted  a year 
and  a day  to  tempt  monks,  the  devil  tried  all  but  one  of  his  wiles 
upon  them.  So  desperate  was  he  that,  during  the  last  night  of  his 
allotted  time,  he  forgot  to  watch  the  clock.  Consequences  were  that, 
just  as  he  was  ready  to  make  the  final  trial,  a cock  crew,  the  devil 
exploded,  and  from  the  spot  contaminated  by  his  remains  sprang  a 
plant:  tobacco,  or  "the  devil's  weed.  " 
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Controversy  stimulated  the  use  of  various  other  epithets,  some 
laudatory  and  some  damning.  In  addition  to  names  given  by  early 
herbalists,  various  other  commendatory  terms  became  common: 
herba  panacea,  this  precious  herb,  the  divine  herb,  divine  tobacco, 
the  holy  herb,  the  holy  healing  herb,  nepenthe,  the  famous  plant, 
the  sovereign  herb,  and  the  Indian  bone -healer.  Condemnatory  epi- 
thets, traceable  especially  in  Renais sance  drama,  include  the  follow- 
ing: the  witching  weed,  the  idle -man's  devil,  the  stinking  weed,  the 
sot-weed  factor,  herba  insana,  and  the  drunkard1  s whore. 

Both  the  quality  of  tobacco  and  processes  by  which  it  is  readied 
for  consumption  have  produced  epithets.  Dock  tobacco  is  a term  for 
tobacco  which  has  been  adulterated  by  the  mixture  of  leaves  from 
plants  such  as  dock.  Sc  rub  tobacco  is  a general  term  for  tobacco 
made  primarily  of  trashy  leaves  fit  for  nothing  except  killing  fleas, 
lice,  and  other  vermin  in  quarters  for  animals  and  fowls.  In  1967, 
Morton  L.  Annis  of  the  General  Cigar  Company  issued  a pamphlet 
which  adds  terms  such  as  bug  dust,  cabbage  (a  low-priced  cigar), 
coffin  nail  (a  cigarette),  dead  soldier  (a  stub),  dynamite  (homemade 
snuff),  and  Lung  duste r (a  cigarette).  Gillis,  a term  perhaps  derived 
from  the  name  of  some  individual,  is  a North  Carolina  term  which 
was  applied  to  home-mixed  fillers  for  cigarettes  during  the  Depression, 
Common  epithets  derived  from  methods  ofprocessingare  the  following: 
rappe,  a name  which  comes  from  the  rasp  used  to  grate  tobacco  for 
snuffing,  pudding-cane , pudding  or  cane,  names  suggested  by  rolls 
into  which  tobacco,  along  with  molasses  and  other  ingredients,  is 
twisted  for  preservation;  cheroot,  a term  which  comes  from  cigar- 
like twists  for  smoking;  car rotte,  a name  derived  from  carrot-like 
twists  which  were  grated  for  use  in  pipes;  and  pigtail,  an  epithet 
suggested  by  yet  another  kind  of  twist.  An  interesting  variation  on 
pigtail  is  pig-dail. 

Another  name  which  obviously  comes  from  a manner  of  pro- 
cessing, yet  which  has  been  erroneously  traced  to  another  origin,  is 
cigar.  Even  though  authorities  agree  that  "cigar"  derives  from 
ciga ra r , which  mean  "to  roll,  " a legend  recorded  by  C..  A.  Werner 
in  1922  traces  the  etymology  to  another  Spanish  word,  cigar rel, 
which  means  "orchard.  " While  tobacco  was  still  a scarce  novelty 
from  the  newfound  world,  the  legend  reports,  Spanish  dons  planted 
small  quantities  of  this  rare  and  efficacious  herb  in  their  gardens. 
When  a worthy  guest  or  friend  visited  a wealthy  estate  the  garden  of 
which  was  thus  blessed,  the  don  would  offer  "a  smoke"  and,  with 
pride,  say  "Es  de  mi  cigar  rel,  " or  "It  is  from  my  orchard.  " 

Various  places  have  supplied  epithets  often  used  instead  of  the 
word  tobacco.  Virginia  and  Virginia  shagg  ("shagg"  implies  another 
tail-like  twist)  reflect  early  English  contacts  with  tobacco.  Orinoko, 
a synonym  for  Virginia,  is  a term  which  arose  after  seed  from  South 
America  began  to  displace  Nicotiana  rustica  in  the  English  colonies 
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south  of  Maryland.  Other  places  which  have  supplied  nomenclature 
common  to  tobacco  trade  are  Santo  Domingo,  Brazil,  Caraccas  (from 
Venezuela),  Spanish,  Havana,  T rinedad,  and  Latakia.  Just  as 
Trinidado  was  a favorite  with  smokers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  so  Latakia  (Persian  or  Turkish  tobacco)  became  a 
late  nineteenth-century  favorite. 

Much  nomenclature  has  come  from  names  of  people  who  helped 
to  popularize  tobacco,  especially  during  the  late  sixteenth  century. 
Though  many  historians  say  that  Andre  Thevet  introduced  tobacco  into 
France  as  early  as  1557,  Jean  Nicot  won  lasting  fame  by  not  only 
returning  from  Portugal  with  tobacco  in  1560,  but  also  naming  it  The 
Queen's  Herb  in  honor  of  Catherine  de  Medici.  Variations  on  this 
name  include  Herba  Reginiae,  Herba  de  la  Reine,  Herb  de  Medici, 
and  The  Queen  Mother's  Herb — all  because  Catherine  was  a zealous 
defender  of  the  holy  herb.  Nicot  won  favor  of  yet  another  supporter 
whose  patronage  earned  undying  fame  for  himself  as  well.  This  man 
was  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  then  the  Grand  Prior  of  Malta.  Nomen- 
clature thus  derived  includes  the  Grand  Prior's  Herb  and  the  Great 
Prior's  Herb.  A Frenchman  more  recently  honored,  says  Joseph 
Robert,  is  Pierre  Chenet,  whose  nineteenth-century  method  of  proc- 
essing Louisiana  tobacco  originated  the  term  by  which  it  is  known: 
Perique. 

Though  in  sixteenth-century  Italy  there  was  less  ado  about 
tobacco  than  there  was  in  England  or  France,  the  plant  did  receive 
names  from  two  Italians  associated  with  it.  Nicolo  Tornabuoni, 
Bishop  of  Sepolcro,  received  credit  for  introducing  tobacco  into 
Tuscany  when  he  returned  from  France  during  the  1560s.  Excited 
over  the  panacea  the  Bishop  gave  his  people,  Tuscan  botanists  tried 
to  popularize  Tornabona  as  a name  for  the  wonder  drug.  In  time, 
however,  this  name  was  superseded  by  names  derived  from  another 
Italian  promoter:  Prospero  di  Santa  Croce.  While  serving  in  Lisbon 
as  a papal  representative  in  1561,  Santa  Croce  discovered  and,  with 
great  enthusiasm,  introduced  the  holy  healing  herb  to  Pope  Pious  IV. 
The  Pope  welcomed  tobacco  as  a divine  gift  to  his  people,  and  in  time 
Santa  Croce  became  a cardinal.  Italians  honored  him  by  calling 
tobacco  He rba  Santa  C roce,  Herba  di  Santa  C roix,  and  Herba  di  Santa 
C rue is. 

Though  honored  by  neither  Catherine  de  Medici  nor  Linnaeus, 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  not  only  won  eternal  fame  in  the  annals  of  tobacco, 
but  also  supplied  two  terms  by  which  it  is  still  known:  Raleigh's  weed 
and  Raleigh's  herb.  (Like  Mrs.  Behn's  Oroonoko,  too,  it  may  be 
added,  he  faced  his  executioners  with  a pipe  in  his  mouth.  ) These 
terms  apparently  exist  because  of  anecdotes  linked  with  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh.  One,  says  Jerome  E.  Brooke,  which  ironically  crept  into 
his  biography  almost  a century  after,  his  death,  recounts  the  tale  of 
a servant  who,  coming  upon  Sir  Walter  with  smoke  issuing  from  his 
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mouth  and  nostrils,  thought  his  master  was  on  fire.  The  terrified 
servant  snatched  a mug  of  beer  from  the  hand  of  Raleigh  and  threw 
it  into  his  face.  Thus  he  extinguished  Raleigh' s weed.  Another 
anecdote,  reported  by  James  Howell  in  1650  and  possibly  a true  story, 
tells  of  a wager  Queen  Elizabeth  made  when  Raleigh  offered  her  to- 
bacco. "I  can  assure  your  Majesty  that  I have  so  well  experienced 
the  nature  of  it  that  I can  tell  you  even  the  weight  of  the  smoke  of  any 
quantity  I consume,  " he  said.  Doubting  that  smoke  can  be  weighed  , 
she  wagered  a pound  of  gold  to  determine  whether  he  had  spoken  an 
idle  boast.  Sir  Walter  weighed  and  smoked  a pound  of  tobacco,  and 
weighed  the  ashes.  The  difference  between  the  two  weights  had  van- 
ished in  smoke,  he  argued.  Paying  the  wager,  Queen  Elizabeth 
agreed:  "Many  alchemists  have  I heard  of  who  turned  gold  into  smoke, 
but  Raleigh  is  the  first  who  has  turned  smoke  into  gold.  " Thus  the 
term  Raleigh's  herb  arose. 

Linguistic  emphasis  on  the  nomenclature  of  tobacco  perhaps 
takes  one  in  various  directions.  Among  them  are  fanciful  etymolo- 
gies dictated  by  both  over  serious  moralizing  and  a spirit  of  burlesque. 
Both  illustrate  the  timelessness  of  the  bewitching  weed.  Lambasting 
the  pot  and  pipe  in  1 6 1 6 , Joshua  Sylvester  produced  etymology  which 
identifies  them  as  inseparable  brothers.  "Both  stab  and  wound  the 
Brain  with  Drunkennesse,  " he  affirmed: 

For  even  the  Derivation  of  the  Name 

Seems  to  allude  and  include  the  same: 

TOBACCO,  as  Tw  Bai^w  , one  would  say; 

To  (Cup-god),  Bacchus  dedicated  ay. 

To  add  an  etiological  narrative,  which  is  akin  to  the  Slavic  tale  of  how 
tobacco  sprang  from  the  devil,  is  to  conclude  with  a legend  that  adds 
nomenclature  to  which  the  individual  reader  may  respond  as  he  sees 
fit. 


Once,  while  at  a feast  staged  by  Pluto  to  honor  Proserpina, 
Bacchus  made  her  drunk  and  seduced  her,  Richard  Brathwart  wrote 
in  1617.  Proud  of  a son  born  to  him  during  old  age,  Pluto  fondled 
and  bragged  of  his  offspring  until  in  disgust  Mercury  informed  him 
that  the  brat  was  but  "a  Platter-Faced  Bastard"  sired  by  Bacchus. 
When  in  rage  Pluto  complained  to  heaven,  Jove  decreed,  "We,  to 
root  out  the  very  memory  of  such  Disgrace,  and  the  Existence  of  so 
unworthy  an  Issue:  Do  in  Our  Power  transform  the  said  Bastard.  . . 
into  a Plant;  which  to  express  his  Father  shall  retain  the  name 
Bacchus , and  therefore  have  we  in  his  Memory,  call'd  him  (as  one 
committed  to  the  Care,  Protection,  and  Tuition  of  his  Father)  Tobacco, 
the  Curse  whereof  We  refer  to  the  Consideration  of  our  son  Pluto.  " 
The  curse  decreed  by  Pluto,  who  was  no  less  vengeful  than  gullible 
in  doting  over  this  son  of  Hades,  was  a decision  to  dispatch  this  plant, 
this  bewitching  weed,  to  earth  as  a seductive  solace  to  mankind. 
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GHOSTS  AT  SEVEN  HEARTHS 


by  Sarah  Kenan 


t was  not  a case  of  love  at  first  sight.  Sec- 
ond and  third  sight  still  didn't  promote  any 
great  admiration  or  affection.  There  was,  rather,  a low  case  of  ev- 
olution, a gradual  osmosis  of  fondness  for  the  old  almost  tumbled- 
down  house  that  led  to  the  purchase  of  Seven  Hearths.  It  was  known 
then  as  the  Hayes-Taylor  house  . . . . (The  words  areMrs.  Murphy's.) 

Here  begins  the  story  of  the  Robert  Murphys  and  their  home  at 
157  East  King  Street  in  Hillsborough,  North  Carolina.  They  have 
lived  in  Seven  Hearths  for  over  sixteen  years.  Mrs.  Murphy's  ac- 
count of  the  former  owners  of  the  house  as  well  as  its  ghost  visitors 
is  fascinating.  So  are  the  ghost  experiences  of  the  Murphys' daughter 
Karen,  and  of  their  devoted  maid  of  many  years,  Thelma.  Before 
going  on  with  the  tales,  I will  give  a brief  history  of  the  house,  as 
told  to  me  by  Mrs.  Murphy. 

A recent  resident  of  Hillsborough,  Mrs.  Alfred  Engstrom, 
helped  Mrs.  Murphy  in  the  research  to  find  out  how  old  Seven  Hearths 
was.  She  got  the  Colonial  records,  the  deeds,  wills  and  court  min- 
utes— all  of  which  proved  true  the  belief  that  the  house  was  nearly 
two  hundred  years  old.  It  was  discovered,  from  these  records  and 
deeds  found  in  Raleigh,  that  its  past  occupants  were  numerous  and 
colorful.  The  first  known  occupant  was  William  Reed,  who  in  1753 
was  appointed  deputy  of  a court.  There  are  early  references  to  his 
house  on  King  Street;  in  fact,  he  petitioned  to  have  a tavern  at  his 
home.  (This  is  presently  the  Murphys'  playroom).  The  next  owner 
was  Barnaby  Cabe,  who  bought  the  house  from  William  Reed  the 
Younger.  (There  were  five  William  Reeds).  Mrs.  Murphy  told  me 
several  stories  about  Barnaby  Cabe,  whom  she  calls  a "scalawag." 
Apparently  he  supported  the  King's  troops  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  and  kept  for  himself  all  sorts  of  things  he  helped  to  obtain  on 
the  side.  The  price  of  the  house  rose,  and  in  the  late  1700s  William 
Courtney,  a Quaker,  purchased  it  for  a handsome  sum.  He  left  the 
house  to  his  grandson,  Josiah  Watts,  Jr.  , who  died  at  an  early  age. 


**  The  author  (2890  Andrews  Drive,  N.  W.  , Atlanta,  Ga.  30305) 
originally  wrote  up  these  ghost  stories  as  an  assignment  in  Folk- 
lore 185,  taught  by  Professor  Charles  Gordon  Zug  III  at  UNC-CH, 
where  she  is  a senior  majoring  in  English. 
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Josiah  Watts,  Sr.  , in  1798  left  the  estate  to  his  brother  Thomas  of 
Chapel  Hill,  who  became  a successful  distiller  for  over  twelve  years. 
Until  1834,  various  members  of  the  Watts  family  owned  the  property. 
It  was  then  sold  to  Colonel  Stephen  Moore,  who  became  heavily  in- 
volved in  debts  and  had  to  sell  all  his  holdings.  From  1842  to  1877 
the  house  had  many  different  owners.  In  1877  it  was  bought  by  Susan 
B.  Hayes,  wife  of  William  A.  Hayes.  This  family  had  the  house  for 
a long  time . 

Peter  Taylor,  a writer,  was  the  owner  when  the  Murphys  first 
looked  at  the  house.  He  had  rented  it  for  several  years  and  it  had 
become  run-down,  but  the  Murphys  were  in  desperate  need  of  a home 
and  so  they  moved  into  it — inadequate  plumbing,  little  electricity,  and 
no  furnace.  But  they  came  to  love  the  old  place,  and  when  their 
lease  was  up  and  Mr.  Taylor  informed  them  he  was  going  to  have  to 
sell  the  house,  they  bought  it.  Says  Mrs.  Murphy:  "We  were  intrigued 
by  what  we  found  here.  " The  restoration  of  the  house  took  thirteen 
years,  and  it  contains  most  of  its  original  building  material.  When 
friends  questioned  Mrs.  Murphy  about  the  house  having  ghosts,  one 
commented:  "She's  done  so  much  of  everything  else  to  this  old  house 
that  I'm  sure  she' s planning  to  come  back  and  haunt  it  herself!"  Mrs. 
Murphy's  reply:  "And  so  perhaps  I shall.  " 

I will  now  go  on  to  the  stories  of  the  ghosts,  and  provide  ex- 
cerpts from  my  conversations  with  Mrs.  Murphy  about  the  ghost 
which  she  has  seen  at  her  home.  Mrs.  Murphy  herself  is  a middle- 
aged,  attractive  woman  who  is  very  much  involved  with  her  home  and 
its  history.  Like  so  many  people  in  North  Carolina,  she  is  also 
supe r stitous , a firm  believer  in  ghosts,  and  a collector  of  various 
books  on  those  types  which  have  appeared  in  her  state. 

Mrs.  Murphy:  "We  were  not  aware  that,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  have  Christian  doors  in  the  house,  which  definitely  keep  out 
witches,  we  had  a ghost — until  a few  years  after  we'd  lived  in  the 
house. " 

Christian  doors  are  the  type  which  are  found  throughout  the 
Murphys'  home.  The  design  in  the  wood  is  the  explanation  for  their 
name.  The  top  of  the  door  has  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  two  panels  at  the  bottom  represents  the  open  pages  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  believed  that  such  a door  keeps  witches  out.  Supporting 
this  is  a belief  found  in  the  FRANK  BROWN  COLLECTION  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA  FOLKLORE:  'A  New  Testament  placed  under  pillow  will 
keep  the  witches  away,  for  they  have  to  count  every  word  in  the  book" 
(VII,  #5669).  This  is  a Greensboro  belief,  and  it  ties  in  somewhat 
with  the  Christian  doors  because  of  the  Bible. 

Mrs.  Murphy:  "However,  these  doors  are  no  great  barrier  to 
a certain  ghost  that  we  have  found.  This  ghost,  we  believe,  is  the 
reincarnated  form  of  an  old  doctor  [Dr.  Hayes]  who  lived  here.  We 
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were  first  aware  of  this  cat-ghost  when  we  were  told  of  the  religious 
beliefs  of  the  old  doctor  by  John  Bell,  a TV  repairman.  " 

John  Bell  came  by  the  house  one  evening  and  told  of  the  time  he 
had  come  there,  when  he  was  around  ten  years  old,  to  see  Dr.  Hayes 
because  of  a stomach  ache.  He  complained  of  it  to  Dr.  Hayes,  who 
replied  that  it  was  no  matter,  because  he  (Bell)  would  just  turn  into 
a horse!  And  then  the  doctor  launched  into  his  theory  that  when  any- 
one dies,  he  turns  into  some  sort  of  animal.  If  he  has  to  do  penance, 
he  turns  into  a low  form  of  animal,  and  if  he  has  nothing  to  repent  of, 
he  turns  into  a higher  form. 

Mrs.  Murphy:  "The  first  time  we  ever  saw  him  in  his  cat-ghost 
form  was  one  night  when  Thelma,  our  little  maid,  took  the  dogs  out 
while  she  was  babysitting  and  we  were  not  at  home.  She  opened  the 
door,  and  the  dogs  refused  to  go.  They  backed  up  farther  into  the 
room.  She  later  said  to  me:  'An'  there,  Mis  Murphy,  sittin'  on  the 
rail  was  Dr.  Hayes. 

In  relation  to  the  dogs'  reactions,  it  is  a well-known  belief 
that:  "Dogs  can  see  ghosts"  (BROWN,  VII,  #5722,  from  the  Paul 
Green  Collection). 

Interviewer:  "How  did  Thelma  know  that  it  was  Dr.  Hayes?  " 

Mrs.  Murphy:  "I  asked  her  how  she  knew.  She  said  it  was  a 
cat,  it  looked  just  like  Dr.  Hayes,  and  he  was  her  doctor  when  she 
was  a little  girl.  She  said  the  dogs  wouldn't  go  out,  she  wouldn't, 
she  slammed  the  door  and  looked  out  the  window  at  the  railing  and 
'there  wadn't  nobody  there — no  cat,  no  ghost,  no  nothin'  ! '" 

Interviewer:  "What  was  your  reaction  to  this  story?  " 

Mrs.  Murphy:  "Well,  we  marked  this  up  to  Thelma's  vivid 
imagination  since  we  know  that  she  has  related  to  us  several  stories 
of  having  seen  ghosts,  some  of  which  we  believed  and  some  of  which 
we  thought  were  pure  fantasy.  And  then  one  night,  possibly  a year 
later,  Karen,  Dr.  Murphy,  and  I were  sitting  on  the  couch  watching 
TV.  There's  a glass  door  between  the  living  room  and  dining  room 
[it  may  be  noted  here  that  this  is  not  a Christian  door],  and  Karen 
nudged  me,  and  she  and  I looked  up,  and  there  at  the  bottom  pane  of 
glass  sat  a big  red  cat.  He  looked  at  us  with  the  saddest,  most  mel- 
ancholy gaze  I have  ever  seen.  His  eyes  were  so  big  and  so  full  of 
sadness  that  we  just  felt  terrible.  I got  up  and  went  to  the  door,  and 
looked  into  the  dining  room  expecting  fully  to  see  a cat,  but  there 
was  no  cat  there,  nor  was  there  any  way  a cat  could  have  gotten  in. 
We  both  saw  him  very  clearly.  " 

Interviewer:  "What  about  Dr.  Murphy?  " 

Mrs.  Murphy:  "Dr.  Murphy  did  not  see  him.  He  continued  to 
have  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  TV  screen.  He  said  he  had  not  seen  the 
cat,  but  both  Karen  and  I had.  I went  all  the  way  through  the  dining 
room  and  back  to  the  kitchen,  but  never  saw  a cat.  " 
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Interviewer:  "And  what  about  the  next  time  you  saw  Dr.  Hayes, 
the  cat-ghost?  " 

Mrs.  Murphy:  "About  two  years  ago,  on  a snowy  night  when 
we  heard  a cat  mewing  pitifully  at  the  back  door,  I looked  out  and 
saw  the  big  red  cat  again.  This  time  he  was  also  sad,  we  thought, 
due  to  his  state  of  hunger  and  being  drenched  with  the  cold  snow.  I 
got  out  milk  and  meat  and  prepared  to  take  it  out  for  the  hungry,  cold 
cat.  But  when  I opened  the  door,  there  was  no  cat  in  sight.  " 

Interviewer:  "You  mean  there  were  no  signs  of  his  being  there?" 

Mrs.  Murphy:  "Not  even  a track.  There  was  no  track  on  the 
snow-covered  porch,  the  stone  steps,  patio  or  the  brick  walk.  The 
cat  had  simply  been  there  but  had  left  no  visible  track.  This  is  the 
last  time  we've  seen  him.  Perhaps  he  doesn't  visit  earth  much,  but 
we're  looking  for  him  again,  about  any  day  now.  " 

There  is  no  connection  between  this  cat  and  the  belief  that  "black 
cats  are  witches"  (VII,  #5592)  because  this  was  not  a black  cat. 

Concerning  the  cat-ghost,  I will  now  take  up  the  Murphys'  Ne- 
gro maid  Thelma.  She  is  middle-aged,  and  was  born  and  grew  up 
in  Hillsborough.  She  believes  in  all  sorts  of  ghosts,  and  when  I told 
Mrs.  Murphy  I would  like  to  talk  with  Thelma  about  her  ghost  exper- 
iences, she  warned  me  not  to  push  the  cat-ghost  subject.  Apparently 
Thelma  is  often  afraid  that  when  she  is  in  the  house  alone,  the  cat- 
ghost  will  appear.  In  my  conversation  with  her,  she  avoided  men- 
tioning the  cat^ghost,  so  I thought  it  best  if  I started  her  talking  about 
her  other  experiences  first,  and  then  slowly  lead  up  to  Dr.  Hayes. 

One  day  Thelma  and  her  husband  were  passing  by  her  brother- 
in-law's  home  in  Hillsborough.  She  hollered  to  the  wife  Hattie,  and 
there  was  no  answer.  She  started  to  holler  again: 

Thelma:  "An1  when  I looked  back,  I seed  this  ole  lady.  She 
had  a black  skirt  on  down  to  her  ankles  and  a white  blouse  and  a rag 
on  her  head,  an'  she  was  jus'  like  this  [here  Thelma  demonstrates 
to  me  the  position  the  figure  was  standing  in]  at  the  gate  post  where 
ya  go  into  the  yard  to  go  into  the  house.  An'  I grabbed  my  husband 
by  the  arm  and  we  start  runnin'.  " 

Interviewer:  "Thelma,  did  your  husband  see  the  ghost?  " 

Thelma:  "He  seen  it  too.  He  didn't  think  I seen  it,  but  when 
I grabbed  him  and  start  runnin',  ya  see,  he  said  to  me  when  we  got 
up  by  the  library  at  the  corner,  he  said,  'Did  ya  see  anything?  ' I 
said:  'Oh  yes,  I seen  somethin'.  ' He  said,  'What?  ' I said,  'I  seen 
an'  ole  lady  standin'  there  at  the  upper  post  of  the  gate.  ' He  said, 

' Ya  sho  seen  it ! ' " 

Interviewer:  "Did  you  ever  tell  Hattie  about  the  ghost  to  see 
if  she  knew  anything  about  it?  " 

Thelma:  "Two  or  three  days  passed,  so  I went  down  to  Hattie's 
house  and  so  I was  telling  her  about  it.  She  said  it  wasn't  nobody  but 
her  mother.  " 
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Interviewer:  "Then  Hattie's  seen  this  ghost?" 

Thelma:  "Oh  yes,  she's  seen  her  lots  o'  times.  " 

Hattie  told  Thelma  about  all  her  past  experiences  with  the 
ghost,  her  mother,  appearing. 

Thelma:  "I  wish  you  could  see  her  [Hattie].  She  would  tell  ya 
all  about  different  things  she's  seen.  So  Mis  Murphy  always  wants 
me  to  try  to  see  somethin'  else  here.  I seen  that  cat  that  time.  But 
when  she  gits  to  talkin'  about  all  sich  stuff  as  that,  ya  know,  and 
when  she  leaves  me  here,  especially  when  I go  down  to  the  basement, 
I feel  kinda  funny,  ya  know?  So  when  we  hear  a noise,  I say  'Dr. 
Hayes?  '" 

Interviewer:  "Mrs.  Murphy  said  the  time  she  and  Karen  saw 
Dr.  Hayes  it  was  through  that  glass  door,  but  when  you  saw  him  it 
was  when  you  opened  the  front  door?  " 

Thelma:  "Uh-huh.  It  was  the  ole  posters  out  there  then.  That's 
what  she  calls  him  — Dr.  Hayes — at  least  I did  too,  but  it  was  in  the 
form  of  a cat,  looked  like  a cat.  " 

Interviewer:  "Had  you  known  Dr.  Hayes  for  a long  time?  " 

Thelma:  "I  didn't  know  him,  but  ya  know,  he  was  a nice  lookin' 
man.  I used  to  kinda  be  afraid  to  come  to  work  here  'cuz  he  used  to 
live  here,  ya  know.  " 

Here  it  seems  that  Thelma  did  not  know  Dr.  Hayes,  whereas 
Mrs.  Murphy  claimed  he  was  her  doctor.  Perhaps  Thelma  wants  to 
keep  away  from  any  connection  with  him  because  of  fear,  so  I didn't 
pursue  the  question  of  her  knowing  him  after  that. 

Interviewer:  "Did  Hattie's  mother  look  like  a real  person?  " 

Thelma:  "Honey,  ya  couldn't  tell  her  from  that  girl  [my  room- 
mate] right  there.  That's  how  plain  she  was.  Jus'  like  a real  per- 
son. I couldn't  see  her  in  the  face.  " 

Interviewer:  "She  just  all  of  a sudden  was  there?  " 

Thelma:  "All  at  once,  and  the  moon  was  shinin'  as  bright  as 

day.  " 

Interviewer:  "Well,  Thelma,  when  you  saw  Dr.  Hayes,  did  he 
look  like  a real  cat?  " 

Thelma:  "Oh,  he  looked  jus'  like  a reg'lar  cat  to  me,  but  see, 
the  dogs  wouldn't  go  out  when  I opened  the  door  and  they  backed  up.  " 

Here,  once  again,  I refer  to  the  belief  found  in  the  BROWN 
COLLECTION:  "Dogs  can  see  ghosts" (VII,  #5722). 

Interviewer:  "This  was  years  ago?  At  least  no  ghosts  have 
come  around  lately!" 

Thelma:  "Whoo,  I hope  I don'  ever  see  no  mo'  because,  honey, 
it  puts  a funny  feelin'  on  ya.  Dr.  Murphy  say  he  would  love  to  see 
one  but  I don't  think  so.  " 
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Interviewer:  "Dr.  Murphy  has  never  seen  one,  has  he?  " 

Thelma:  "No,  he  hadn't  never  seen  one.  " 

That  ended  my  conversation  with  Thelma.  I was  afraid,  at 
first,  that  she  would  be  ill  at  ease  because  of  my  tape  recorder,  but 
after  I told  her  that  I was  going  to  use  it,  I casually  put  it  in  an  un- 
noticeable  place,  and  she  seemed  to  forget  about  it.  She  enjoyed 
listening  to  her  voice  at  the  end  when  I played  the  tape  recorder  back. 
I left  Thelma  that  day,  only  after  informing  her  that  the  Christian 
doors  in  the  house  were  supposed  to  keep  out  witches.  This  fact 
succeeded  in  putting  her  at  ease,  so  I didn't  feel  too  bad  about  leav- 
ing her  in  the  house  alone. 

The  last  person  I met  with  was  Karen  Murphy.  She  is  twenty 
years  of  age  and  is  the  younger  of  the  two  Murphy  children . Although 
her  parents  have  not  lived  in  Hillsborough  all  their  lives,  she  has. 
She  has  seen  the  cat-ghost,  as  well  as  a young  girl  ghost,  and  is 
more  than  willing  to  talk  about  them.  There  is  a belief  found  in 
BROWN  that  "People  have  an  immortal  soul  which  is  the  ghost.  It 
rests  after  death  unless  someone  has  done  something  against  it"  (VII, 
#5709  Helen  Fraser  Smith).  This  principle  applies  to  both  of  these 
ghosts.  Also,  from  talking  to  the  Murphys  and  other  people  in  North 
Carolina,  I have  found  that  most  people  believe  it  not  at  all  unusual 
for  young  children  who  have  died  of  a lingering  illness,  as  did  this 
girl,  to  return  to  their  former  home  in  their  ghost  form.  I will  now 
turn  to  my  conversation  with  Karen. 

Interviewer:  "Karen,  can  you  tell  me  about  the  time  when  you 
saw  the  young  girl  ghost?  " 

Karen:  "The  first  time  I saw  the  ghost,  I think  I was  about  ten 
or  eleven  years  old,  and  I was  sitting  in  the  little  red  sitting  room. 
I just  had  the  feeling  that  there  was  someone  else  in  the  room  and  I 
looked  up  from  my  reading,  expecting  to  see  my  mother  or  sister  , 
but  instead  there  was  this  little  form.  It  was  walking  — it  was  mov- 
ing, I should  say — above  the  floor  and  just  passed  through  the  room. 
It  was  the  figure  of  a girl;  you  could  see  through  it.  It  was  very 
white  and  filmy-looking . She  had  very  long,  curly  hair;  it  reached 
almost  to  her  waist.  She  had  on  a little  dressing  gown.  She  passed 
right  through  the  room  and  I was  just  shocked.  I ran  into  the  other 
room  where  my  mother  was  and  asked  her  if  she's  seen  it,  and  of 
course  she  hadn't  seen  anything,  and  thought  it  was  a figment  of  my 
imagination.  " 

Interviewer:  "What  about  the  next  time  you  saw  this  ghost?  " 

Karen:  "I  saw  the  ghost  again,  maybe  about  a year  later  when 
I was  down  in  the  blue  room,  the  large  den,  and  the  figure  came  down 
the  attic  stairs  and  walked  right  past  me,  and  again  it  was  above 
where  the  floor  is  now.  It  was  the  same  little  girl  figure,  also  very 
pale  and  smokey-like,  but  a definite  figure.  " 

Interviewer:  "How  did  you  ever  find  out  who  the  figure  was?  " 
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Karen:  nMy  mother  was  talking  to  a lady  whose  family  had 
lived  in  our  house  for  many  years,  Miss  Sue  Hayes  [sister  of  Dr. 
Hayes]  and  she  asked,  out  of  the  blue,  if  my  mother  had  ever  seen 
or  heard  anything  unusual  in  the  house.  My  mother  said  no,  she 
hadn't,  but  that  I thought  I had  seen  a little  girl.  And  Miss  Sue  said 
yes,  that  was  Jane  Hayes,  who  was  her  great-grandmother  or  great 
aunt,  but  she  died  around  1850  or  so  of  consumption  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  She  died  up  in  the  little  attic  room  which  was  at  that  time 
her  room.  Miss  Sue  described  her  to  my  mother  as  having  long, 
blonde  hair  and  being  very  small,  and  it  was  the  same  figure  that  I 
had  seen.  Mother  told  her  that  the  figure  was  seen  above  the  ground, 
which  was  kind  of  unusual,  but  originally  the  floors  had  been  higher 
than  they  are  now,  but  over  the  years  they've  settled,  and  also  we've 
had  the  house  leveled  several  times  because  it  slants.  And  so  she 
was  walking  where  the  original  floors  were,  instead  of  where  they 
are  now.  " 

Interviewer:  "And  that  was  the  last  time  you've  seen  her?  " 

Karen:  "I  haven't  seen  her  for  many  years  since  then,  but 
very  often  if  you  go  up  in  the  attic,  what  we  call  the  old  attic,  which 
is  the  room  that  used  to  be  Jane's,  you  get  a very  strange  feeling 
which  comes  over  you,  a kind  of  sad  feeling  and  you're  also  scared. 
Many  people  have  experienced  this,  just  being  up  in  the  attic — my 
mother,  our  maid,  and  several  people,  just  from  going  up  there. 
It's  a very  strange  little  room,  and  I think  it's  because  of  its  strange 
little  ghostlike  occupant." 

Interviewer:  "About  the  little  girl,  she  didn't  at  all  look  like 
a real  person?  " 

Karen:  "No,  really  it's  funny.  She  looked  like  what  you  would 
think  a ghost  would  really  look  like.  She  was  pale,  like  smoke  or 
something,  or  a little  fog,  and  you  could  see  through  her,  although 
you  didn't  have  the  sensation  of  looking  through  something.  It  was 
definitely  in  the  form  of  a person,  it  wasn't  an  ambiguous  shape.  You 
could  see  the  little  ripples  and  folds  in  her  dressing  gown.  " 

Interviewer:  "She  didn't  look  at  you?  " 

Karen:  "No,  she  walked  straight  through  the  room.  " 

I then  went  on  to  ask  Karen  about  the  cat-ghost. 

Interviewer:  "And  when  you  saw  Dr.  Hayes,  was  he  also  kind 
of  filmy,  because  I think  when  Thelma  saw  him  he  really  looked  like 
a cat.  " 

Karen:  "Yes,  he  did.  Everytime  I've  seen  him,  he  looked  like 
a real  cat,  except  that  his  face  has  a real  expression  instead  of  like 
a cat,  which  is  an  expressionless  animal  just  like  a dog,  but  it  had 
this  quality  of  sadness  to  it.  And  its  mouth  was  almost  turned  down; 
it  was  a very  human  face.  It  had  human  qualities  of  sadness  and  ex- 
pression. You  looked  at  it  and  you  were  overcome  with  this  feeling 
of  sadness . " 

Interviewer:  "And  it  wasn't  a black  cat?  " 
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Karen:  "No,  it  was  light-colored. 


The  talk  ended  with  Karen  telling  me  about  Miss  Sue  Hayes,  in 
whom  I was  very  much  interested.  I had  planned  on  going  to  visit  her 
at  her  home  in  Hillsborough,  but  Mrs.  Murphy  told  me  it  would  be  a 
fruitless  visit.  Miss  Sue  is  inher  late  nineties  and  would  surely  re- 
fuse to  see  me.  I had  wished  to  talk  to  her  about  the  little  girl  ghost 
Jane  Hayes  because,  as  it  turned  out,  she  not  only  knew  about  the 
ghost  but  had  seen  it  herself,  as  she  told  Mrs.  Murphy.  But  Miss 
Sue  does  not  believe  in  her  brother's  returning  in  the  form  of  a cat. 
She  is  a very  Christian  person  and  doesn't  believe  in  reincarnation, 
though  her  brother  strongly  did.  Apparently,  she  would  be  very  up- 
set if  someone  mentioned  her  brother  Dr.  Hayes  as  the  cat-ghost. 
And  so  this  last  person,  whom  I considered  another  important  con- 
tributor to  my  study,  was  unapproachable.  I can  only  wonder  about 
her  and  what  she  and  her  tales  are  like. 

Wonder  is  my  deepest  reaction  to  all  of  my  explorations  — 
wonder  at  Seven  Hea rths , the  Murphys,  Thelma,  and  Miss  Sue  Hayes, 
as  well  as  the  two  ghosts.  It  was  a very  rewarding  experience,  be- 
cause I was  able  to  go  out  and  talk  to  such  interesting  people,  and 
my  visits  to  the  Murphy  home  began  for  me  a true  interest  in  Hills- 
borough itself.  The  Murphys  and  Thelma  won  me  over  as  a devoted 
listener  to  their  tales,  not  all  of  which  I am  able  to  include  here.  As 
for  the  handing  down  of  old  tales,  by  word  of  mouth,  it  will  remain  a 
practice  as  long  as  people  have  their  voices  and  others  to  listen  to 
them.  The  very  fact  that  ghost  tales  are  still  in  circulation  is  proof 
of  the  great  interest  in  them.  Hopefully,  the  modern  age  will  not  let 
this  wonderful  tradition  die  away. 

* * * * s',s  * * s|<  >1:  >1:  * :!=  >1;  * * * * * >1=  * * 
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NOTES 

A word  to  those  who  have  joined  the  Society  in  the  last  year  or 
so:  We  still  have  copies  of  Paul  Green's  delightful  148-page  WORDS 
AND  WAYS,  which  we're  now  selling  for  $1. 

In  a recently  published  book  THE  HOUSE  WAS  QUIET  AND 
THE  WORLD  WAS  CALM  (Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  $5.  95),  Dur- 
ham's Helen  Bevington  writes  (on  page  49)  that  she  was  delighted  to 
discover,  when  she  came  to  live  in  North  Carolina  in  1942,  that  "A 
light  rain  was  called  bird  sweat,  a sprinkle  was  a shirttail  shower, 
and  heavy  rain  a frog-strangler.  " 
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ECU  I O I K 1,0 R * ARCHIVE 

by  Douglas  J.  McMillan 


astern  North  Carolina  is  one  of  numerous 
areas  of  the  United  States  with  an  extreme- 
ly rich  heritage  of  American  culture,  much  of  which  is  still  living 
in  the  songs  and  tales  and  memories  of  eastern  North  Carolinians. 
This  part  of  the  state  and  this  part  of  the  nation  retain  visible  and 
audible  signs  of  pre-  and  post-colonial  Indian  culture,  of  colonial 
British  culture,  of  varying  British  and  continental  immigrant  culture , 
of  antebellum  and  post-Civil  War  culture,  of  Negro  culture,  and  of 
numerous  facets  of  modern  urban  and  rural  culture , All  of  this  rep- 
resents, indeed  nearly  the  whole  of  American  culture,  past  and 
present,  in  miniature. 

In  order  to  preserve  and  to  study  this  living  culture  and  its  an- 
tecedents, the  Department  of  English  at  East  Carolina  University 
established  during  the  1969-1970  academic  year  a Folklore  Archive. 
This  Archive  houses  (at  the  time  of  writing,  June  1970)  nearly  100 
student  collections  (i.  e.  , nearly  3,000  items  of  folk  literature)  in 
written  and  tape  form,  prepared  as  class  projects  in  English  272, 
American  Folklore.  (By  June  1971,  we  expect  a total  of  nearly  300 
student  collections  or  nearly  8,000  items  of  folk  literature.  ) I have 
the  pleasure  of  being  the  teacher  of  English  272  at  this  time  when 
East  Carolina  University  is  expanding  in  the  area  of  folklife  studies. 

The  nature  of  the  student  collecting  project  (the  core  of  the 
Archive)  may  be  best  expressed  by  quoting  the  set  of  instructions  I 
give  to  each  student  involved: 

Collecting  Project 

I.  GENERAL.  A collection  of  folklore  from  oral  sources  is 
required.  (However,  a research  paper  may  be  substituted.  ) The 
collection  is  to  be  typewritten  and  double-spaced  and  it  should  follow 
the  form  described  below.  I will  be  happy  to  talk  with  you  about  your 
proposed  projects  early  in  the  quarter. 


**  The  author,  with  a doctorate  from  Maryland  (1964),  taught  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  and  the  University  of  Arkansas  before 
coming  to  E.C.U. as  professor  of  English. 
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The  minimum  number  of  items  is  twenty-five;  there  is  no  max- 
imum. A short  collection  of  material  carefully  prepared  is  prefer- 
able to  a gigantic  grab-bag,  but  do  not  let  this  frighten  you  from  hand- 
ing in  a varied  collection.  However  if  you  locate  an  interesting  in- 
formant or  type  of  folklore,  it  is  well  to  pursue  him  or  it  as  far  as 
you  can.  All  material  will  be  deposited  in  the  ECU  Folklore  Archive; 
so  if  you  wish  to  retain  any  part  of  what  you  have  collected,  you 
should  make  a copy  for  yourself. 

On  the  title  page  of  your  collection  you  should  place  your  name, 
the  course  number,  the  date,  your  complete  home  address,  and  this 
statement  appropriately  phrased:  "The  following  material  is  released 
to  the  East  Carolina  University  Folklore  Archive  and  may  (may  not) 
be  subject  to  public  use  and/or  publication.  In  the  event  of  publica- 
tion of  any  item,  it  is  requested  that  the  informant's  (and/or  collec- 
tor's) name  be  mentioned  (or  withheld).  " 

II.  FORMAT  FOR  THE  FOLKLORE  TEXTS  (ITEMS)  COL- 
LECTED. Every  item  must  be  on  a separate  sheet  of  paper  or  on  a 
card,  typewritten  on  one  side  only. 

It  is  essential  that  the  material  appear  on  exactly  the  correct 
medium. 

Type  the  following  short  items  (riddles,  proverbs,  sayings, 
dialect  words , cures,  rhymes,  superstitions  and  subtypes  of  these) 
on  separate  3/5  cards.  Type  all  longer  items  (tales,  legends,  jokes, 
songs,  games,  customs,  etc.)  on  an  8-^  / 1 1 piece  of  paper.  Each 
item  should  be  on  a separate  sheet  or  card. 

Each  sheet  or  card  should  contain  the  following  information: 

Upper  right-hand  corner:  Name  of  informant  Ex.  Myself 


2 April  1970 
Wilson,  N.  C. 


Place  and  date 

collected 


Ex.  Tom  Jones 


13  Hilldale 
Laurel,  N.  C 
Spring  1970 


If  the  informant  remembers,  indicate  approximately  when  and 
where  the  item  was  learned. 

If  a short  item  overflows  a card,  you  are  probably  putting  it 
in  the  wrong  class;  consider  whether  it  belongs  on  a sheet  instead. 
If  more  than  one  page  is  needed  for  an  item,  staple  the  pages  in  the 
left-hand  corner  and  put  identifying  data  at  the  beginning  and  end. 

III.  FRAMEWORK  OF  COLLECTION.  After  the  title  page, 
place  the  following: 

A.  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS  listing  (1)  each  of  the  "items  on  sheets" 
by  type  or  title  and  (2)  a simple  total  of  all  "items  collected  on 
a 3/5  card"  (e.  g.  , 10  songs  5 riddles  3 jokes , etc  . ) . 
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If  you  have  a varied  collection,  your  table  of  contents  should 
be  arranged  along  the  following  lines: 

1.  Folktales 
Belief  tales 
Jokes 

Tall  tales 
Other  folktales 

2.  Ballads  and  Songs 

3.  Poems,  Rhymes,  and  Miscellaneous  Longer  Riddles  and 

Sayings 

4.  Games 

5.  Customs  and  Material  Traditions 

6.  Special  Collections 

North  Carolina  regional  and  historical  lore 
Regional  lore  from  other  states 

Special  lore  of  special  groups  (Indian,  Negro,  G.  I.  , etc.  ). 

B.  TAPE  INDEX.  If  you  use  a tape  recorder  to  collect,  indicate  the 
speed  of  recording,  the  date,  and  the  complete  contents  of  the 
recording  by  speaker  and  type  of  utterance.  Footage  or  times 
should  be  shown  on  the  left  margin.  If  you  collect  by  tape,  be 
advised  that  your  collection  must  be  transc  ribed  and  typed  before 
it  will  be  accepted.  The  Department  of  English  has  recorders 
and  tapes  for  your  use.  Tapes  so  used  will  also  be  added  to  the 
Archive . 

C.  LIST  OF  INFORMANTS,  including  full  addresses,  ages,  occupa- 
tions, and  national  backgrounds,  if  known.  Arrange  the  list 
alphabetically. 

IV.  ANNOTATION.  Any  item  which  has  a parallel  or  variant  in 
one  of  the  textbooks  or  library  reference  books  may  be  annotated  by 
placing  a brief  page  reference  at  the  bottom  of  the  text;  i.  e.  , "Var- 
iant in  BUYING  THE  WIND,  p.  10"  or  "Motif  X505.  3 seems  to  be 
parallel.  " Students  are  urged  but  not  required  to  annotate  their 
collections. 


The  East  Carolina  University  Folklore  Archive  hopes  to  use 
the  most  profitable  techniques  in  its  archiving  system.  To  be  most 
effective,  the  newly  formed  Archive  wishes  to  coordinate  its  pro- 
cedures, whenever  and  wherever  possible,  with  such  major  archives 
as  the  Archive  of  American  Folk  Song  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  North  Carolina  Archive  of  Folk  Lore  and  Music,  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity Archives  of  Traditional  Music,  and  the  Wayne  State  University 
Folklore  Archive. 

In  general,  the  following  procedure  is  now  being  followed  by 
the  East  Carolina  University  Folklore  Archive:  when  a collection  is 
received,  it  is  given  (1)  an  accession  number  and  sheet,  (2)  a title, 
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(3)  an  accession  folder,  or  (4)  a location  number  for  all  material 
not  kept  in  an  accession  folder.  The  details  of  the  procedure  may 
be  noted  in  Ellen  J.  Stekert's  article  "The  Wayne  State  University 
Folklore  Archive:  In  Process,  " THE  FOLKLORE  AND  FOLK  MU- 
SIC ARCHIVIST,  IX  (Spring,  1967),  61-78. 

The  East  Carolina  University  Folklore  Archive  is  now  housed 
in  my  office.  As  the  Archive  grows  and  as  scholarly  use  and  re- 
quirements change , it  may  likely  be  necessary  to  house  the  collection 
elsewhere  on  campus. 

It  is  the  hope  of  all  concerned  with  the  establishment  of  this 
new  Archive,  of  course,  that  within  three  to  five  years  it  will  take 
its  place  among  other  comparable  collecting  centers  as  a major  re- 
source for  scholars  concerned  with  American  Folklife. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 
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UNFAIR  EXCHANGE 

by  John  Foster  West 
Boone,  N.  C. 


Young  Jim  Jones  got  caught  visiting 
Luke  Mason's  wife  and  traded  even 
his  new  brogan  shoes  for  a fast  leap 
through  an  open  back  window  into  the  woods. 
Old  man  Luke  visited  young  Jim's  house 
and  dropped  his  shoes  at  his  feet, 
his  puzzled  mother  looking  on. 

Luke  told  young  Jim  he  lacked  at  least 
any  sense  of  value  regarding  goods. 

Said  much  as  shoes  has  got  to  costing 
nowadays,  a boy's  near  about  a fool 
would  trade  a brand  new  pair  for  a hour 
with  a old  worn  sock. 
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ROD  AN  THE  'S  OLD  BUCK 

by  Richard  Walser 


n January  1958  I was  present  at  Rodanthe 
for  Old  Christmas.  Later  I wrote  up  my 
visit  (NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE,  July  1962)  and  attempted  to 
account  for  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  celebration.  As  most 
folklorists  know,  the  climax  of  the  event  is  the  appearance  of  Old 
Buck,  "the  wild  bull  of  Trent  Woods,  " animated  by  two  men  under  a 
blanket  holding  aloft  a cow's  head  with  horns.  The  supposedly  wicked 
children  in  the  audience  shout,  "Caper,  Buck!"  until  the  "fierce 
monster"  makes  his  exit.  The  incongruous  aspect  of  the  episode  in 
1958  was  that  a child,  dressed  as  Santa  Claus,  sat  gleefully  astride 
the  diabolic  Old  Buck.  It  was  a concession,  I reasoned,  to  the 
twentieth  century. 

Whence  came  Old  Buck  to  the  Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina? 
Searching  here  and  there  I discovered  a number  of  possibilities. 
Perhaps  he  originated  in  the  mummers'  festivals  in  England.  Per- 
haps he  was  Denmark's  Klapper-bock  (also  Yul-bock)  with  his  goat's 
skin  and  animal  head,  or  Norway's  Jule-buken.  Both  arrived  on 
Christmas  Eve  to  frighten  naughty  children. 

There  my  researches  rested  in  tidy  uncertainty — not  unusual 
in  folklore.  Then,  one  evening  not  long  a 
an  article  ["Games  (Young)  People  Play" 
by  Iona  and  Peter  Opie,  HORIZON,  Win- 
ter 1971,  pp.  16-19]  about  the  famous 
Flemish  painting  by  Pieter  Brueghel  the 
Elder  titled  "Children's  Games"  (1560), 
the  original  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the 
Kunsthistorisches  Museum  in  Vienna.  I 
noted  a detail  of  the  painting  (reproduced 
here)  which  looked  startlingly  familiar. 

The  authors  described  this  particular 
game  as  one  in  which  "a  lad  sits  on  a 
beam  to  act  as  'pillow, ' while  two  others 
have  made  backs,  and  a further  two  have 
mounted  them.  They  are  playing  that  game  in  which  one  of  the  riders 
raises  a hand,  and  the  stooping  playe r must  guess  which  hand  he  holds 


**  The  author  was  co-editor  of  NCF  from  1966  through  1970. 
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up,  or  how  many  fingers.  It  is  a game  known  in  France,  Germany, 
Scandinavia,  Spain,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  Japan,  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries.  Often  its  name  sounds  like  'Buck  Buck'  or 
'BokBok';  and  it  is  another  game  that  can  be  traced  back  to  antiquity. 
Petronius  Arbiter  describes  it  in  his  Satyr  icon,  and  adds  the  detail 
that  the  boy  holding  up  his  fingers  called  out:  1 Bucca , bucca,  quot 
sunt  hie ? ' Thus  even  the  name  of  the  game  seems  to  have  survived 
from  the  time  of  Nero.  " 


Gustav  Gluck's  book  on  Brueghel  (George  Braziller,  New  York, 
p.  38)  briefly  identifies  the  eighty-four  games  so  miraculously  and 
painstakingly  depicted  on  the  canvas.  Concerning  the  five  boys, 
Gluck  has  only  this:  "How  many  horns  has  the  goat  got?  (Bok,  sta 
vast  or  Bok  hoevel  horens?  ).  " 


It  seems  quite  likely  that  the  ancient  children's  game  of  "Bucca, 
bucca,"  along  with  its  name,  is  the  forerunner  of  Klapper-bock,  Jule- 
bucken,  and  Old  Buck.  I can  only  conclude  that  from  Nero's  Rome 
to  our  Rodanthe  is  indeed  a long  distance  in  time  and  space,  and  that 
Santa  Claus  riding  Old  Buck  may  not  have  been  so  much  a part  of  the 
twentieth  century  after  all. 
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THE  MAILBOX  PLOW 

by  Guy  Owen 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


The  way  this  ancient  roadside  plow 
Rusts  patiently  under  its  mail 
(Kneedeep  now  in  dusty  nettles), 

You  hope  that  some  night  without  fail 


A ghostly  horse  and  plowman 
Will  appear  with  hames  and  trace, 
Then  skyward  scatter  its  letters 
And  furrow  the  fields  of  space. 
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More  than  a thousand  complimentary  copies  of  this  issue  of 
NCF,  with  its  special  articles  on  Christmas  customs  and  beliefs  in 
North  Carolina,  are  being  sent  to  public,  high-school,  and  college 
libraries  in  the  state.  The  distribution  of  these  copies  was  made 
possible  by  an  award  presented  last  spring  to  NCF's  editors  by  the 
North  Carolina  Arts  Council. 

The  award  is  also  responsible  for  the  announcement  last  May 
of  a $100  prize  for  the  best  article  on  folklore  submitted  to  NCF  by 
a college  student,  undergraduate  or  graduate.  If  enough  acceptable 
articles  are  received,  the  best  of  them  will  be  published  next  year 
in  an  extra  issue  of  NCF. 

Ginseng  root  held  in  two  rugged 
hands  from  southern  Appalachia  are 
the  subject  (opposite  page)  of  noted 
photographer  Bruce  Roberts  (6624 
Sunview  Drive,  Charlotte  28210),  whose 
work  NCF  is  always  proud  to  use. 
The  latestof  Nancy  and  Bruce  Roberts' 
many  books  is  WHERE  TIME  STOOD 
STILL:  A PORTRAIT  OF  APPALA- 
CHIA (114pp.,  $5.95,  C rowell -Collier 
Press) . 

We'd  always  understood  that 
ginseng  roots,  found  in  western  North 
Carolina  and  believed  by  some  folk  to 
stimulate  sexual  vitality,  were  shipped 
promptly  off  to  China  after  being  dug 
up  by  mountain  people  in  need  of  some 
extra  cash.  The  faraway  Chinese,  as 
was  generally  thought,  were  foolish 
and  superstitious.  Maybe  so,  maybe 
not.  Here  is  reproduced  an  adver- 
tisement from  last  May's  GOURMET, 
elite  magazine  printed  in  New  York. 
We  don't  understand  what  the  adver- 
tisement means  by  stating  that  the 
"Chin  Yu  Company  imports  and  sells 
this  natural  root  to  Americans,"  since 
we'd  always  heard  that  Americans  imported  the  roots  to  China.  We 
might  add  that  we  haven't  felt  it  necessary  to  order  any  roots  from 
New  York.  If  any  of  our  readers  does  so  and  notices  any  changes 
after  using  "a  month's  supply,  " we'd  like  a report  for  publication  in 
NCF. 

For  news  on  recently  published  books,  see  pages  157  and  200. 


ginseng 

the  root 
of  life 

Ginseng  is  a root.  A root 
that  has  had  the  faith  of 
over  half  of  the  world's 
population  for  over  5000 
years.  The  test  of  centu- 
ries has  confirmed  the 
belief  of  the  Orient  that 
Ginseng  prolongs  life, 
youth,  virility  and  health. 
The  proof  of  Ginseng  is 
the  ancient  tradition  it- 
self. The  Chin  Yu  Com- 
pany imports  and  sells  this  natural,  organic  root 
to  Americans.  We  cannot  make  claims  that  sug- 
gest Ginseng  is  a ''cure".  We  are  not  medical 
experts  nor  do  we  claim  to  be.  For  further  infor- 
mation or  complete  instructions  regarding  the 
use  and  preparation  of  Ginseng  and  approximately 
20  grams  of  the  natural  root  (one  month’s  supply) 
send  $7.50  to  the  Chin  Yu  Company. 
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P.0.  Box  2641,  Grand  Central  Station 

New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
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"AY  , MOW  1 AM  IN 

RO DAN THE  . . . " 


by  W.  Amos  Abrams 

n January  8,  1971,  a bitterly  cold  Friday 
night,  well  after  dark,  I placed  my  handbag 
on  a luggage  rack  in  a motel  room  located  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Pamlico  Sound,  and  unashamedly  stole,  but  for  one  word,  a 
classic  sentence  from  the  lips  of  Touchstone,  Shakespeare's  comic 
in  AS  YOU  DIKE  IT:  "Ay,  now  I am  in  Rodanthe,  the  more  fool  I"  — 
Rodanthe,  the  first  of  five  Outer  Banks  villagettes  dotting  the  strip 
of  sand  and  surf  which  stretches  from  Oregon  Inlet  to  Cape  Hatteras, 
the  other  four  being  Waves,  Salvo,  Avon,  and  Buxton. 

Touchstone,  be  it  remembered,  was  footsore.  I was  else- 
where sore,  having  left  Raleigh  in  the  early  afternoon  in  a mixture 
of  rain  and  snow.  Only  once  before  had  I seen  snow  in  Dare  County, 
and  never  had  I seen  it  as  a white  blanket  smoothly  spread  on  the 
frozen  grass  on  either  side  of  the  main  road  through  Manteo.  Oregon 
Inlet,  however,  proved  to  be  the  dividing  line  where  the  snow  gave 
way  completely  to  rain,  not  a summer  drizzle,  mind  you,  but  a 
ceaseless  July  downpour  in  January. 

The  Shakespearean  clown  complained  of  hunger,  and  so  could 
I,  especially  when  I learned  that  I was  midway  between  the  only  and 
nearest  two  available  restaurants,  each  some  thirty  miles  away,  the 
one  at  Manteo  whence  I had  come  and  the  other  at  Buxton  where  I was 
going  to  meet  the  school  principal.  William  E.  Blair  had  thoughtfully 
made  my  reservations  and  invited  me  to  attend  a double-header 
basketball  game. 

I was  both  excited  and  eager  because  this  early  January  visit 
to  Rodanthe  was  the  realization  of  a long-held  desire,  the  carrying 
out  of  a promise  I had  made  to  myself  that  I would  someday  attend 
a Twelfth  Night  observance  and  share  in  the  Rodanthe  celebration  of 
Old  Christmas,  hear  the  story  of  the  antique  drum,  and  witness  the 
antics  of  Old  Buck,  about  whom  legends  are  presently  almost  legion. 

This  desire  I had  held  since  my  early  pre-teen  years  and  this 
promise  I had  made  to  myself  twenty-five  years  ago  when  I came 
from  Boone  to  live  in  the  Capital  City.  In  the  Crisp  community, 
Edgecombe  County,  where  Mrs.  Martha  Ella  Crisp,  my  grandmother, 


**  The  author  is  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Folklore  Society. 
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lived,  and  with  whom  I stayed  during  the  school  months  for  seven 
years,  there  were  those  who  had  but  little  faith  in  the  "man-made" 
December  25  Christmas  but  who  held  still  to  the  belief  that  the  true 
Christmas  was  on  Twelfth  Night,  or  January  6.  My  grandmother 
was  among  these  believers. 

Too,  on  the  night  before  Old  Christmas  the  "hobby  horse"  came 
to  visit  (frighten,  really)  the  children — the  "hobby  horse"  consisting 
of  a white  pillow  case  on  a broom,  or  similar  frame,  with  two  cor- 
ners tied  to  represent  ears,  and  with  charcoal-drawn  eyes,  nose, 
teeth,  and  mouth.  Even  now,  some  sixty  years  later  I remember 
how  I huddled  closer  to  my  grandmother's  knees  when  this  ghastly 
apparition,  unannounced,  protruded  its  head  through  the  silently 
opened  door,  moving  up  and  down  and  sideways. 

It  was  also  a community  practice  for  the  young  men,  motivated 
by  both  the  spirit  of  Christmas  and  by  Christmas  spirits,  to  sere- 
nade their  neighbors  on  this  same  Old  Christmas  Eve,  using  all 
manner  of  noise-makers,  such  as  buckets,  tin  tubs,  bells,  wash- 
boards, etc.  I recall  one  occasion  when  an  uncle,  a serenader  with 
a tub,  invited  me  to  shoot  him  with  a Roman  candle  I was  preparing 
to  ignite.  Some  several  yards  distant,  he  shielded  himself  from  the 
balls  of  colorful  fire  with  his  tub,  an  easy  task  so  long  as  single 
shots  came  in  regular  rhythm.  But  on  this  particular  night  I must 
have  had  a faulty  candle,  for  two  shots  emerged  almost  simultane- 
ously, the  first  head-high  and  the  second  four  feet  lower.  He  warded 
off  the  first.  The  second  burned  a neat  little  hole  in  his  Sunday  sere- 
nade pants,  a fact  he  never  let  me  forget  so  long  as  he  lived. 

But  all  of  this  was  long,  long  ago  when  the  world  was  young 
and  I was  young  with  it.  However,  in  1946  I promised  myself  that 
I would  spend  one  Old  Christmas  in  Rodanthe,  join  in  the  fun,  see  if 
there  seemed  to  be  any  relationship  between  my  youthful  "hobby 
horse"  and  the  legendary  Old  Buck  or  between  the  antique  drum  and 
the  tin  tub  which  had  failed  to  protect  my  uncle's  Sunday  britches. 

So,  on  this  January  night  in  1971,  I had  registered  in  the  Ocean- 
aire  Motel  and  questioned:  "Ay,  now  I am  in  Rodanthe,  the  more  fool 
I?  " 

The  observance  was  scheduled  for  Saturday  night,  January  9, 
the  weekend  date  nearest  the  true  date  and  most  convenient  for  the 
Outer  Bankers  who  assemble  for  this  event  annually,  a kind  of  home- 
coming for  the  families  in  the  community.  On  Saturday  morning  the 
rain  was  still  falling  and  I was  allowed  to  eat  breakfast  at  the  motel 
in  the  family  dining  room  since  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Stockton  Midgette, 
had  "contracted  to  feed  the  boys  from  the  Charlotte  TV  station  who 
are  gonna  make  a movie  of  the  celebration.  " Thus  did  I learn  that 
WBTV  was  making  a documentary  on  the  Outer  Banks,  its  customs, 
history,  and  people,  and  that  a special  team  of  four  competent  men 
were  in  Rodanthe  on  this  special  assignment.  In  fact,  in  the  after- 
noon I helped  them  make  the  facilities  ready  for  the  night's  program, 
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sweeping  floors  and  arranging  benches  in  the  deserted  schoolhouse. 
I also  learned  that  there  were  three  or  four  others  who  had  come  to 
record  the  events,  two  of  whom  I came  to  know  quite  well  during  the 
remainder  of  the  weekend,  John  and  Betty  Casey  of  Greenville.  John 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Voice  of  America  unit  at  Greenville  and  Betty  is 
a charming  lady  and  competent  free-lance  writer  for  a number  of 
magazines. 

As  a result  of  interviews  with  several  people,  some  of  whom  I 
had  known  for  many  years,  I discovered  differing  attitudes  toward 
the  highly  touted  affair.  There  were  those  who  had  stopped  going  to 
the  annual  celebration  because  of  reports  of  alleged  drinking  and 
fighting  and  "carryings  on  not  like  it  used  to  be.  " 

One  much-loved  lady,  Mrs.  Nora  Herbert,  longtime  guiding 
light  and  chief  director  of  the  festivity,  had  passed  away  and  thus 
there  were  those  who  said  the  observance  "was  on  its  last  legs.  " In 
fact,  I was  told  that  "it  would  have  been  a goner  for  sure"  had  not  the 
chairman  of  the  celebration,  Mr.  Woodrow  W.  Edwards,  taken  an 
active  interest  and  almost  single-handedly  kept  it  alive.  I can  vouch 
for  the  fact  that  it  was  this  gentleman  who  saw  to  it  that  the  bull- 
dozers brought  in  sand  to  fill  the  ponds  on  the  schoolhouse  grounds, 
helped  to  repair  the  fence  so  the  admission  charge  could  be  collected, 
and  otherwise  supervised  the  pre-planning  for  the  oyster  roast  and 
chicken-and-dumplings  supper,  both  of  which  were  most  succulent 
and  welcome. 

I was  also  told  that  certain  jealousies  were  bobbing  up  here 
and  there,  that  the  suspicious  thought  they  saw  evidence  of  promotion 
for  selfish  economic  gain,  and  that  the  young  people,  more  and  more, 
were  losing  interest  in  old-time  Hatteras  Island  legends  and  history. 

By  mid  afternoon  the  building  was  ready  and  the  little  side  road 
from  the  main  highway  to  the  school  grounds  was  sanded.  By  early 
dusk  those  responsible  for  the  oyster  roast  were  all  set  up  and  the 
ladies  with  the  chicken  dumplings  had  the  stove  fired  and  the  counter 
arranged  for  sales  and  service.  I believe  I was  the  first  customer 
for  the  dumplings,  and  I will  say  most  emphatically  that  the  art  of 
chicken-dumpling  cooking  in  and  near  Rodanthe  is  not  a lost  art!  By 
this  time,  too,  I had  made  a number  of  acquaintances  and  discovered 
a comfortable  capacity  for  friendship,  as  well  as  a genuine  concern 
for  the  preservation  of  the  observance  of  Old  Christmas.  If  there 
were  evidences  of  selfish  commercialism,  they  were  more  naive 
than  noticeable,  and  certainly,  so  far  as  I was  concerned,  not  in  the 
least  objectionable. 

Deep  dusk  found  the  classroom-auditorium  almost  filled  with 
people.  Then  I observed  for  the  first  time  that  really  no  one  was  in 
charge  of  the  evening  program.  Nobody  knew  when  it  would  begin, 
exactly  what  would  be  included,  and  how  long  it  would  last.  Thus  for 
a hour  or  more  the  continued  lack  of  activities  produced  an  increasing 
restlessness  in  the  audience. 
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The  stage  was  all  set,  with  a simple  little  Christmas  tree  and 
a few  gifts,  ready  for  the  arrival  of  Santa  Claus  and  likewise  for  the 
arrival  of  Old  Buck,  the  legendary 
animal  who  hide  s out  in  "Trent  Woods" 
until  his  yearly  visit  in  early  Janu- 
ary. The  stage  was  all  set,  too, 
for  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Dameron 
Payne  of  Wanchese,  reputedly  the 
great-great-grandson  of  one  of  the 
three  Payne  brothers  who  were  ship- 
wrecked and  who  brought  the  drum 
ashore  in  1725.  Mr.  Payne  says  the 
drum  is  260  years  old  and  still  has 
its  original  drum  sticks. 

This  yearMr.  Burges s Hooper 
of  Salvo  was  responsible  for  Old 
Buck.  Mrs.  Casey  took  several 
pictures  of  the  two  on  Saturday  morning  but  none  during  the  visit  at 
the  school  on  Saturday  night. 

From  several  conversations  and  interviews  I concluded  that  the 
true  story  of  the  origin,  purpose,  and  Twelfth  Night  significance  of 
this  monsterlike  quadruped  composed  of  two  men  beneath  a skin  on  a 
frame  with  a ferocious  head  — the  true  story  may  never  be  known. 
One  knowledgeable  gentleman  says  that  long,  long  ago  it  was  the  cus- 
tom for  the  villagers  at  Avon  and  its  environs  to  visit,  as  a group, 
the  villagers  of  Rodanthe  and  its  environs  during  the  observance  of 
the  New  Christmas,  and  while  there  they  were  feasted  with  cakes  and 
ale.  Then,  when  Old  Christmas  came,  twelve  days  later,  the  Ro- 
danthers,  as  a group,  returned  the  visit  and  received  the  same  warm 
hospitality.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  he  explains,  Old  Buck  led 
the  procession  and  thus  made  his  first  appearance. 

Another  rumor,  admittedly  quite  speculative  but  suited  to  these 
times  of  sex  and  violence,  states  that  Old  Buck  was  shipwrecked, 
swam  ashore,  employed  his  sensitive  sex-oriented  nostrils,  sought 
romance,  found  it,  and  hence  has  remained  ever  since. 

Still  another  says  that  Old  Buck  is  symbolic  of  his  Satanic  maj- 
esty and  has  thus  been  used  by  parents  to  frighten  children  and  other 
ready  believers  into  continued  good  behavior  and  desirable  obedience 
just  as  Santa  Claus,  rather  than  a punisher  for  evil,  is  used  as  the 
rewarder  for  good.  One  exchange  between  a mother  and  her  disobe- 
dient child  during  the  hoyse -cleaning  on  Saturday — words  I heard  — 
seems  to  support  the  latter  theory:  "If  you  bang  on  that  old  piano 
just  one  more  time,"  shouted  the  distraught  mother,  "I'll  tell  Old 
Buck  about  it  this  very  night.  " 

But  back  to  the  schoolhouse,  to  the  restless  audience,  and  to 
the  stage  now  ready  to  receive  its  actors.  Those  of  us  who  had  come 
to  learn,  those  with  cameras,  recording  devices,  and  notebooks,  sat 
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on  the  front  benches  next  to  the  stage  and  farthest  from  the  rear  door. 
With  no  master  of  ceremonies,  of  course,  there  were  no  ceremonies 
other  than  the  spontaneous  type  resulting  from  self-appointed  spokes  - 
men,  some  of  whom  were  emboldened  by  spirits  and  increased  by 
impatience.  Thus  there  was  an  occasional  scuffle  on  the  outside  and 
a fracas  or  two  in  the  aisle  on  the  inside,  minor  fisticuffs  whichcame 
to  naught. 

Mr.  Payne  finally  appeared  with  his  drum  and  the  crowd  turned 
its  attention  to  him.  Friendly  and  generous  with  his  information,  Mr. 
Payne  answered  many  questions,  demonstrated  with  the  old  drum 
sticks,  and  encouraged  two  or  three  children  to  come  up  on  the  stage 
and,  for  the  sake  of  history,  "beat  on  a drum  that  is  260  years  old.  " 
When  he  left  the  stage  there  was  another  long  period  of  inactivity 
despite  requests  that  this  person  or  that  person,  usually  identified 
by  name,  sing  or  tell  a story,  or  make  a speech.  Suddenly  from  the 
rear  of  the  room  came  the  sound  of  angry  voices,  and  a riotous  free- 
for-all,  accompanied  by  quite  colorful  language,  developed  and  surged 
forward.  A gentleman  sitting  on  the  third  row  behind  me  took  out 
his  long  knife  and  stated  in  plain  terms  what  he  would  do  with  it. 

This  unexpected  turn  of  events  spoke  eloquently  to  my  common 
sense  and  seemed  to  say,  "Listen,  Stranger,  this  is  noplace  for  you!" 
Others  must  have  heard  the  same  message,  for  the  side  door  was 
forcibly  opened  and  a fearful  group  of  men,  women,  and  children 
withdrew  — I among  them. 

On  Sunday  morning  I was  told  that  Santa  Claus  finally  arrived 
and  that, as  he  was  talking  to  the  children,  Old  Buck  entered  through 
the  side  door,  stole  the  scene  from  Santa,  allowed  children  to  ride 
his  back  as  he  cavorted  around  on  the  stage,  that  Santa  resumed  his 
role,  that  the  musicians  tuned  their  fiddles,  the  benches  were  moved 
aside,  and  that  the  dancers  made  merry,  as  they  should  have  done, 
until  the  early  hours  of  a new  day. 

I am  quite  certain  that  the  spontaneity  of  this  affair  staged  by 
the  fine  folk  on  Hatteras  Island  would  be  spoiled  by  a rigidly  planned 
and  minutely  timed  program  carried  out  by  a forceful  master  of  cere- 
monies; I am  also  quite  certain  that  the  little  skirmishes  engendered 
by  the  removal  of  inhibitions,  whatever  be  the  remover,  are  a way 
of  life  on  such  occasions  and  are  accepted  as  such  by  Old  Buck  and 
his  admirers;  I am  likewise  certain  that  there  are  those  in  and  near 
Rodanthe  who  will  continue  to  take  pride  in  this  preservation  of  a bit 
of  history  reminiscent  of  older  days  on  the  Outer  Banks,  rich  in  leg- 
end and  inhabited  by  people  who  can  justifiably  trace  their  lineage 
across  many  a sea. 

As  for  me,  if  I were  to  return  under  similar  circumstances,  I 
would  still  ponder  interrogatively  Touchstone's  statement  of  fact: 
"Ay,  now  I am  in  Rodanthe,  the  more  fool  I?  " 
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SURVIVALS  OF  OLD  CHRISTMAS 

by  F.  Roy  Johnson 


ven  though  the  twentieth  century  has  been 
beset  by  a swift  change  in  both  social  and 
material  customs,  some  people  of  eastern  North  Carolina  continue 
to  pause  and  remember  the  ways  of  their  foreparents.  Perhaps  one 
of  the  unique  tributes  paid  to  custom  is  the  several  observances  of 
Old  Christmas,  though  it  is  now  219  years  since  the  English  offi- 
cially replaced  the  old  Julian  calendar  with  the  Gregorian,  dropping 
eleven  days  and  thus  moving  the  Christmas  date  from  January  5 
back  to  December  25. 

While  the  celebration  of  Old  Christmas  at  Rodanthe  on  Dare 
County's  Outer  Banks  has  become  widely  known  since  it  was  first 
noted  in  print  some  forty  years  ago  (Richard  Walser,  "Old  Christ- 
mas at  Rodanthe,  " NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE,  July  1962,  p. 
23),  people  in  Hertford  and  Martin  counties  with  strong  traditional 
ties  also  still  observe  January  5 as  the  "original  and  genuine"  Christ- 
mas. The  survival  of  the  custom  in  these  counties  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  been  virtually  unnoticed. 

In  explaining  the  tenacity  of  Old  Christmas,  Richard  Walser 
says  (pp.  22-23)  that  for  many  years  after  England  officially  adopted 
the  Gregorian  calendar,  the  old  Julian  calendar  was  followed  in  iso- 
lated areas;  and  when  the  new  calendar  came  into  use  for  secular 
purposes,  January  5 was  stubbornly  retained  for  Christmas.  Out 
of  this  grew  a need  for  two  Christmases,  giving  renewed  longevity 
to  Old  Christmas. 

A RELIGIOUS  OBSERVANCE 

In  Hertford  County,  descendants  of  Sallie  Lewis,  an  unlettered 
"Christian  Meherrin  Indian  woman"  who  was  bonded  with  a free  man 
of  color  midway  the  nineteenth  century,  have  banned  the  secular  from 
Old  Christmas  inquest  of  a more  nearly  perfect  religious  observance. 

Sallie  lived  "four  or  five  miles  in  the  woods"  from  the  Hert- 
ford County  seat  at  Winton.  She  ignored  the  December  25  holiday 


**  Writer  and  publisher  of  Murfreesboro,  the  author  is  one  of  the 
most  active  folklorists  in  North  Carolina — a fact  to  which  his 
many  books  confidently  attest.  Last  spring  he  re-edited  and  added 
new  material  to  his  valuable  LEGENDS  AND  MYTHS  OF  NORTH 
CAROLINA:  ROANOKE -CHOWAN  AREA  first  published  in  1966. 
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but  sought  to  make  January  5 a day  of  "natural  enjoyment,  " says  the 
Rev.  R.  R.  Lewis  of  Winton,  a great-great-grandson. 

To  this  day  neither  Santa  Claus  nor  any  other  mythical  being 
visits  the  children  on  Old  Christmas  Eve  night.  Instead  family  and 
friends  join  in  the  giving  of  gifts. 

On  January  5 all  work  is  laid  aside,  and  at  dinner  family  and 
friends  sit  down  to  a table  spread  with  large  dishes  of  greens,  "sym- 
bols of  money  and  vigorous  health."  The  day  coincides  approximate- 
ly with  the  time  when  Sally's  Iroquoian  foreparents  gave  oblations  to 
give  strength  and  vigor  to  the  new  life  that  spring  would  bring.  Morn- 
ing and  afternoon  thanks  in  prayer  and  thoughts  are  given  "in  double 
portion.  " Each  prayer  intones,  "Lord  lead  us  from  death  into  life 
and  from  darkness  into  light"  (informant,  Rev.  R.  R.  Lewis,  Winton, 
1971). 


TWO  CHRISTMASES  OBSERVED 

At  the  old  Roanoke  River  port  of  Jamesville,  lumber  manufac- 
turing and  fishing  town  in  Martin  County  where  feelings  for  the  old 
run  strong  and  where  the  log  boat  survives  as  a symbol  from  earlier 
times,  "most  of  the  families"  observe  two  Christmases,  one  from 
keeping  pace  with  change  and  one  from  a dogged  respect  for  custom. 

On  the  morning  of  December  25,  children  of  the  town  and  near- 
by rural  communities  awaken  to  find  that  Santa  Claus  has  come  dur- 
ing the  night  bringing  them  gifts.  On  the  morning  of  January  5,  these 
same  children  discover  that  the  thoughtful  and  jolly  old  giver  of  gifts 
has  returned  with  nuts,  candies,  and  fruits. 

All  of  several  persons  queried  about  the  two  Christmases  felt 
that  Old  Christmas  is  more  sacred.  White  Christmas  has  grown 
more  secular  with  the  exchange  of  printed  messages  and  from  com- 
mercializing; Old  Christmas  has  remained  untarnished.  It  sparkles 
with  the  magic  of  legend.  At  Jamesville  one  hears  that  upon  Old 
Christmas  Eve  the  animals  kneel  to  the  east  in  prayer  and  the  polk- 
berry  (poke  salad)  sends  forth  its  sprouts  (Elmer  Ray  Beacham, 
Jamesville,  1971). 

One  December  25  morning  some  years  ago,  the  oldest  son  of 
a poor  family  of  the  town  missed  his  customary  gifts  and  began  to 
cry.  His  parents  consoled  him:  "Don't  cry.  Old  Christmas  is  com- 
ing. Santa  will  return  and  bring  you  something.  " During  the  few 
days  after  Christmas  the  parents  were  able  to  obtain  enough  money 
for  a gift,  and  they  "made  me  happy  on  Old  Christmas"  (James  Vick, 
Jamesville,  1971). 

OLD  NICK  AND  THE  HOBBY  HORSE 

Near  the  village  of  Darden,  to  the  southwest  of  Jamesville  and 
within  and  about  the  areas  which  comprise  Free  Union,  Tar  Kiln 
Ridge,  and  Wolfpit  Branch  in  eastern  Martin  County,  rare  and  quaint 
Old  Christmas  customs  have  survived  perhaps  two  centuries  or  more 
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among  a group  of  tradition -wise  people.  Here,  too,  the  observance 
has  gone  virtually  unnoticed  by  even  the  closest  neighbors. 

These  people  quote  their  foreparents  as  saying  that  they  are 
descended  from  Tuscarora  Indians  and  free  people  of  color  who  for 
many  generations  worked  the  pine  barrens,  lying  southward  from  the 
Roanoke  River  to  the  dismal  swamps,  for  tar  and  turpentine.  They 
tilled  small  farms,  hunted  the  wilds,  and  fished  the  streams.  De- 
scendants live  to  this  day  on  land  never  owned  by  the  white  man  (Mrs. 
Li.  J.  Gordon,  R.  F.  D.  #1,  Jamesville;  William  J.  Barber,  Roper). 

The  number  of  these  griffes  may  not  be  estimated  safely;  yet 
F ree  Union  Church  has  a membership  in  excess  of  seven  hundred,  and 
in  recent  years  many  residents  have  moved  from  the  neighborhood. 

The  traditional  bent  of  the  people  of  Martin  County ' s piny  woods 
was  observed  almost  two  centuries  ago.  Elder  Reuben  Ross  as  a 
boy  was  entertained  by  their  "wild  romantic  stories,"  which  included 
"marvelous  tales  of  witches,  ghosts,  and  apparitions"  (James  Ross, 
ELDER  REUBEN  ROSS,  pp.  30,  31,  35). 

Midway  in  the  nineteenth  century  D.  H.  Strother,  traveling  from 
Plymouth  to  Washington  a few  miles  east  of  Free  Union,  observed 
"many  little  peculiarities  indicative  of  an  older  civilization"  (Porte 
Crayon,  "North  Carolina  Illustrated,"  HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE,  March  1857,  p.  746). 

Here  as  elsewhere  Christmas  is  observed  in  the  modern  man- 
ner with  the  coming  of  Old  Saint  Nick,  or  Santa  Claus,  as  the  chief 
event. 

Nevertheless,  Old  Christmas  remains  little  changed  from  an 
older  time.  On  the  night  of  January  4,  two  legendary  frights  shrouded 
in  mystery  pass  from  home  to  home  as  constantly  and  indefatigably 
as  they  did  when  great  ghostly  pine  barrens  stretched  mile  after  mile 
southward  from  the  Roanoke  River.  The  two  frights  are  stern  and 
rugged  disciplinarians  traveling  with  the  magic  of  witches  and  de- 
mons upon  their  mission  to  make  wayward  children  behave.  Like 
evil  spirits,  their  work  must  be  completed  before  the  break  of  day 
on  January  5,  for  by  then  they  must  have  retired  to  the  place  from 
which  they  came,  a mysterious  faraway  place  which  lies  somewhere 
miles  and  miles  beyond  the  inhospitable  Western  Dismal  Swamp  of 
Martin  and  Beaufort  counties  (William  J.  Barber,  Roper;  Wheeler 
Smith  and  Chulch  Whitaker,  R.  F.  D.  #1,  Jamesville). 

One  Old  Christmas  fright  is  Old  Nick;  and  it  is  little  wonder 
that  the  rugged  old  people  of  the  pine  barrens  gave  him  one  of  the 
popular  names  for  the  Devil.  He  is  part  man  and  part  beast,  having 
a man's  body  and  "bullish  head  and  horns."  In  these  parts  about  two 
centuries  ago,  the  Devil  took  the  form  of  a large  black  goat  while 
meeting  with  the  witches  at  remote  places  in  the  forest  (James  Ross, 
ELDER  REUBEN  ROSS,  p.  32).  Old  Nick's  head  and  body  are  cov- 
ered with  long  hair  (Wheeler  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  #1,  Jamesville),  bring- 
ing to  mind  the  greatly  feared  Flying  Head,  a legendary  Tuscarora 
Indian  fright  who  brought  suffering  and  death  to  people  (F.  Roy  John- 
son, THE  TUSCARORAS,  I,  70-72). 
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Even  so,  Old  Nick  is  said  to  be  the  father  of  Santa  Claus,  who 
as  Saint  Nick  in  some  lost  time  past  brought  the  new  Christmas  which 
today's  children  enjoy  (William  J.  Barber,  Roper). 

Were  it  not  for  the  old  people,  the  young  would  not  have  learned 
how  Old  Nick  looks.  For  those  children  who  dare  to  peep,  he  brings 
along  salt  and  pepper  to  dash  into  their  eyes.  Some  say  that  he  keeps 
Old  Christmas  undefiled  by  witches.  When  he  finds  an  old  hag  out  of 
her  skin,  he  sprinkles  her  skin  with  salt  and  pepper  so  that  she  can- 
not get  back  in.  Where  he  finds  a naughty  child,  he  leaves  a bundle 
of  switches  at  the  hearth  place,  enough  to  last  the  parents  through- 
out a year.  The  child  who  continues  wayward  is  assured  a visit  from 
an  even  sterner  fright  when  Old  Christmas  Eve  night  returns  again 
(Wheeler  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  #1,  Jamesville;  William  J.  Barber,  Roper). 

The  second  fright  is  the  Hobby  Horse.  He  must  have  come 
from  eighteenth-century  England  to  the  coastal  plains  of  North  Car- 
olina along  with  the  first  settlers  and  the  blood  witch,  the  vampire 
witch,  the  banshee,  and  other  frights. 

In  legend,  the  Hobby  Horse,  feared  by  man  and  demons  alike, 
thunders  unseen  across  the  sky,  heard  by  some  and  unheard  by 
others  (Wheeler  Smith,  R.  F.  D.  #1,  Jamesville).  He  travels  with 
the  speed  of  the  Indian's  Fire  Dragon,  which  in  ancient  times  flashed 
like  a meteor  from  one  large  body  of  water  to  another.  It  seems 
more  than  coincidence  that  he  comes  from  out  of  the  southwest,  the 
direction  where  the  Tuscarora  towns  were  located  before  the  English 
defeated  the  Indians  in  the  Tuscarora  War  of  1711-13. 

The  late  Fannie  Brooks 
James,  an  avid  traditionalist, 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  if  a 
child  was  very  bad,  Old  Nick 
would  leave  him  for  the  Hobby 
Horse  to  take  and  ride  off  (Wil- 
liam J.  Barber,  Roper).  Along 
time  ago,  many  children  were 
taken  away  to  a land  of  no  re- 
turn. This  region  lay  south- 
west of  Wolfpit  Branch,  across 
the  dark  pine  barrens  and  then 
far  on  beyond  the  inhospitable 
eight-mile -wide  Western  Dis- 
mal Swamp.  No  child  taken 
there  has  been  able  to  find  his 
way  back  to  F ree  Union  (Wheel- 
er Smith,  R.  F.  D.  #1,  James- 
ville). 

A much  gentler  Hobby 
Horse  than  the  legendary  one 
now  comes  to  Free  Union  each  Old  Christmas  Eve.  This  has  been  so 
during  the  memory  of  Mrs.  L.  J.  Gordon,  now  71.  Like  Old  Buck 
at  Rodanthe,  his  mission  is  to  excite  and  delight  the  children  (Rich- 
ard Walser,  p.  24). 
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The  men  of  the  neighborhood  dress  in  a cloth  costume  and  play 
the  Hobby  Horse.  For  several  years  65-year-old  Chulch  Whitaker 
and  56-year-old  Wheeler  Smith  have  been  the  Horse.  Smith,  who 
has  fashioned  the  costume  in  recent  years,  says,  "We  give  him  a 
long  head  and  long  ears.  " 

The  two  men  set  out  early  on  Old  Christmas  Eve  night  so  that 
they  can  complete  their  rounds  before  it  is  time  for  the  children  to 
be  in  bed.  Meanwhile,  parents  warn  their  children  that  this  is  the 
night  of  the  Hobby  Horse  and  that  they  may  be  carried  away. 

When  the  Horse  approaches  a dwelling,  Whitaker  and  Smith 
"make  a big  fuss,  stomp  our  feet,  and  slam  things  around"  to  alert 
the  children  and  to  get  them  excited.  Then  they  fling  a door  open 
and  stomp  into  the  room  where  parents  have  assembled  their  breath- 
less youngsters.  Whitaker,  serving  as  the  head,  inquires  after  bad 
children,  but  no  bad  child  is  to  be  found.  Soon  the  Horse  is  on  his 
way  to  another  house,  leaving  each  child  some  small  gift  and  a warn- 
ing he'll  be  back  again  on  next  Old  Christmas  Eve  night. 

NOTES  ON  OLD  CHRISTMAS 

In  Sam  Chapel  community  three  miles  northwest  of  Windsor  in 
Bertie  County  in  the  1920s,  "Uncle"  Washington  Gilliam,  then  an  old 
man,  would  call  the  community  together  and  have  a Christmas  feast 
and  song  and  prayer  services  (A.  W.  Cherry,  about  65,  interviewed 
1971). 


The  sun  shouts  on  Old  Christmas  day,  and  on  the  Twelfth  Night 
the  animals  get  down  on  their  knees  before  day  and  pray  to  God,  says 
Joe  Stephenson,  about  70,  of  Northampton  County.  "The  sun  shouts 
on  Old  Christmas  day,  and  this  is  the  onliest  day  it  does.  " When 
asked  how  the  sun  shouted,  he  explained  it  "goes  in  and  out  . . . 
Smoke  you  a glass  and  look  at  it  and  you  see  it  get  dark  and  bright.  " 
Informant  said  also  Old  Christmas  is  "the  onliest  Christmas"  (inter- 
viewed March  30,  1971). 

Mrs.  Raymond  Carr  of  Edenton  in  Chowan  County  says  (March 
31,  1 97 1 ) that  her  mother , Mrs.  John  R.  (Gabriella  Wiggins)  Wheeler, 
who  lived  near  the  Virginia-Carolina  line  between  Murfreesboro  and 
Franklin,  was  a staunch  observer  of  Old  Christmas.  After  the  Civil 
War,  homemade  gifts  were  made  for  the  children.  On  Twelfth  Night, 
family  and  friends  would  assemble  in  a home  and  sing  songs  and  tell 
sacred  stories. 

As  late  as  the  1920s,  the  rural  people  south  of  Murfreesboro 
in  Hertford  County  visited  relatives  and  friends  during  Christmas- 
tide.  Old  Christmas,  being  the  last  day,  was  the  chief  day  with  a 
big  dinner,  several  families  of  the  community  getting  together  (Colin 
Parker,  born  1903,  three  miles  south  of  Murfreesboro,  1971). 
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On  Old  Christmas  Eve  as  late  as  the  early  1930s,  Old  Nick, 
Santa's  daddy,  brought  fruits  and  candies  to  the  children  (Leonard 
Parker,  born  five  or  six  miles  southeast  of  Murfreesboro  in  1914, 
informant  in  1971). 

In  Northampton  County  as  late  as  the  1940s,  the  children  re- 
ceived fruits  and  candies  on  Old  Christmas  Eve  night.  They  were 
told  these  were  gifts  from  their  parents,  according  to  Mrs.  Earl 
(Nellie  Belch)  Shubart,  native  of  Conway,  1971  informant. 

Some  children  of  Washington  County  across  the  Canal  from 
Tyrrell  receive  fruits  and  candies  on  Old  Christmas  Eve.  J.  W. 
Sexton,  94,  says  in  1971,  "My  wife  always  had  to  have  a little  some- 
thing on  Old  Christmas.  " He  adds,  "Old  Christmas  is  as  tenacious 
as  the  pokeberry  weed.  Cut  it  down  one  day,  and  it  will  sprout  up 
every  night.  " Sexton  was  born  at  Somerset  Place  on  Lake  Phelps. 

Old  Christmas  legends  by  Fred  Futrell,  Northampton  County, 
born  1922,  son  of  Wesley  Futrell,  1888-1968,  interviewed  February, 
1971: 

The  pokeberry  weed  sprouts  on  Old  Christmas  Eve  night.  Dig 
it  up  on  Old  Christmas  morning,  and  the  root  that  was  dormant  the 
day  before  will  be  sprouted. 

Go  to  a bee  hive  at  midnight  Old  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  bees 
will  be  roaring. 

Go  to  the  barn  lot  at  midnight  Old  Christmas  Eve,  and  the  cow, 
horses,  and  other  four-footed  animals  will  be  on  their  knees  praying. 

Christmas  Wood  is  the  red  oak  split  from  a large  tree  (Collin 
Parker,  Murfreesboro,  interviewed  March  4,  1971). 

The  All-Day  Fire  is  made  from  green  sycamore.  It's  a slow 
burner.  (Tommy  Piland,  native  of  Hertford  County,  five  miles 
southwest  of  Win  ton  on  Chowan  River,  interviewed  April  6,  1971). 
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CHRISTMAS  SUPERSTITION 


world  at 

Christmas  time.  Even  streams  flow  back- 
ward briefly  at  the  hour  of  the  Lord's  birth,  and  all  the  water  in  the 
earth  is  pure  and  cold,  no  matter  how  polluted,  at  that  time. 

Some  of  the  trees  sigh,  in  remembrance  of  the  crucifixion 
perhaps,  but  almost  all  of  the  rest  of  nature  rejoices.  The  exact 
hour  is  not  known,  but  superstition  says  it's  midnight.  All  cattle 
kneel  and  confess  with  soft  lowing,  all  fowls  bend  their  heads  in  an 
attitude  of  waiting.  The  angels  can  be  heard  singing  under  the  cedar 
tree  and  in  a bed  of  rosemary. 

No  matter  how  cold  the  weather,  the  polk  plant  sends  up  tender 
shoots  in  recognition  of  His  birthday,  and  the  prickly  ash  and  the 
grapevine  always  have  tiny  buds.  The  swamp  dogwood  stems  turn 
red  for  that  one  night,  and  violets  have  a few  flowers.  Young  fern 
fronds  are  in  the  shape  of  a Christmas  star,  and  the  heart  plant's 
horn  is  red.  All  over  the  woods  there  is  a faint  echo  of  the  angels 
singing,  but  only  the  pure  in  heart  can  hear  them. 

Many  birds  sing  softly  during  this  hour  and  their  voices  are 
divinely  beautiful.  The  owl  sits  on  a limb,  his  big  eyes  full  of  awe 
and  he  makes  no  sound,  seemingly,  with  the  rest  of  the  world  about 
him,  waiting  for  the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  the  King.  They 
say  that  until  you've  heard  a mocking  bird  at  midnight  on  Christmas 
you  haven't  heard  anything.  People  disagree  about  this,  some  say 
that  the  mocking  bird  never  winters  in  this  state,  others  say  that  if 
you  listen  closely  on  Christmas  Eve  night  around  midnight  you  can 
sometimes  hear  his  voice,  soft,  but  wonderfully  sweet. 

The  wind  is  still  for  a short  period  of  time  at  the  hour  of  Jesus' 
birth.  Rain  or  snow  stops  at  that  time.  For  a brief  time  the  earth 


**  The  author  was  a prolific  folklorist  in  Wake  County  during  the 
1930s  and  1940s.  With  Lucy  M.  Cobb  she  wrote  ANIMAL  TALES 
FROM  THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE  (1938).  The  selection  here  re- 
printed was  in  her  Sunday  weekly  column  "Carolina  Folklore,  " 
December  19,  1948,  in  the  Raleigh  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER. 
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lies  hushed.  Then  the  Christmas  star  appears.  It  is  then  that  every- 
thing rejoices.  All  the  little  woodland  creatures  run  and  dance,  ducks 
and  geese  march,  roosters  crow,  the  singers  sing,  the  owl  floats 
about,  rising,  falling,  dipping  joyously,  the  streams  reverse  their 
flow  and  all  the  world  rejoices. 

If  you  pray  for  anything  during  that  sacred  hour  it  will  be 
granted,  unless  it  is  harmful  to  someone  else,  and  if  you  pray  for  a 
loved  one  he'll  always  be  blessed. 

There  is  a story  that  the  Christmas  angel  visits  earth,  laying 
her  hands  on  a certain  number  of  people  that  she  has  singled  out  for 
a special  blessing.  Her  blessing  is  for  the  entire  lifetime  of  these 
lucky  few. 

The  child  who  is  born  during  the  hushed,  waiting  period  will  be 
a genius,  the  child  born  during  the  rejoicing  period  will  always  be 
happy,  anyone  born  at  any  hour  during  that  night  will  always  be  lucky. 

If  anyone  cares  to  be  a saint,  he  may  become  one  by  walking 
barefoot  to  a tiny  stream,  removing  his  coat  and  dipping  it  into  the 
water.  If  anyone  wants  a special  blessing,  he  may  have  it  if  he  kneels 
beside  a rosemary  bush  and  listens  to  the  song  of  the  angels. 


1 CAN  RITCHIE 

by  Ernest  Kroll 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Seated  to  play 
The  dulcimer 
Laid  in  her  lap  — 

"It  has  a sweet 
Voice,  " was  the  way 
She  put  it, 

Picking  it  into 
Mountainy  twang  — 

She  added  her  own 
Lonesome  tone 
To  the  strings, 

And  sang  a piece 
Of  the  earth-true, 

Hea  rt-  sinew- 
twisting, 

Moun tain -dew - 
Dabbled, 

Appalachian 

Melancholy. 


THE  CAM DEE WALK: 

A MIDWINTER  EIRE -FESTIVAL 

by  Heather  R.  Miller 


strange  and  fascinating  remnant  of  the  an- 
cient midwinter  fire-festival  appea rs  today, 
celebrated  regularly  on  Christmas  Eve  and  New  Year's  Eve  by  the 
black  people  of  rural  Bladen  County.  I first  heard  of  this  c elebration, 
known  as  the  Candlewalk,  or  the  Watch,  several  years  ago  around 
Christmas  time.  A great  deal  of  what  I heard,  lam  sure,  had  been 
embellished  with  gossip  and  speculation.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
the  Candlewalk  does  exist  in  1971  and  that  it  is  a genuine  local  legend, 
as  well  as  an  actual  happening  in  many  Negro  churches.  I have  not 
witnessed  a Candlewalk  as  it  is  celebrated  in  the  rural  black  churches, 
nor  a Watch  as  it  is  celebrated  in  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Zion  Church  of  Elizabethtown. 

I have  been  told  that  in  some  cases  the  Candlewalk  is  a highly 
exclusive  ritual,  closed  to  white  people  and  nonbelievers.  In  other 
cases,  this  is  not  so.  It  depends  on  the  tradition  and  the  mood  of  the 
particular  congregation  involved.  But  in  any  case,  I have  asked  many 
questions  among  both  black  and  white  people,  all  natives  of  the  Bladen 
Lakes  area.  And  what  I have  found  is  highly  intriguing  and  offers 
many  parallels  to  the  fire-festivals  described  by  Sir  James  Frazer 
in  THE  GOLDEN  BOUGH.  And  those  who  have  read  Dr.  Immanuel 
Velikovsky's  WORLDS  IN  COLLISION  and  were  perhaps  impressed 
by  his  descriptions  of  cosmic  upheavals,  as  well  as  the  efforts  of 
ancient  people  in  appeasing  cosmic  powers,  in  imitating  solar  fire, 
in  regarding  everything  that  happens  in  the  sky  as  from  the  hand  of 
God,  can  see  these  Candlewalks  and  Watches  as  modern  manifesta- 
tions of  primitive  awe,  fear,  and  hope. 

One  type  of  the  Candlewalk  occurs  on  Christmas  Eve  at  a small 
rural  church  in  the  northeast  part  of  Bladen  County,  in  the  general 
vicinity  of  Highway  242.  This  is  the  Bladen  Lakes  State  Forest  area, 
dotted  with  numerous  bays  and  shallow  marshes,  thickly  forested  in 


**  The  author  (Singletary  State  Park,  Kelly  Star  Route,  Elizabeth- 
town 28337)  is  an  accomplished  poet  and  novelist  well  acquainted 
with  mythic  pattern  in  everyday  lives.  Her  novel  GONE  A HUN- 
DRED MILES  (19^8)  emphasizes  the  strength  of  folklore  and  folk 
medicine  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Uwharrie  Mountains  in  early 
nineteenth-century  North  Carolina. 
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oak,  pine,  and  much  scrub  vegetation.  There  are  several  good-sized 
lakes,  some  of  them  state-owned:  Salter's  Lake,  Little  Singletary, 
Sugg's  Mill  Pond,  and  Jones  Lake.  The  bleached-white  sand  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  dark  waters  of  the  lakes  and  swamps.  Many  clumps 
of  trees  are  festooned  with  grey  Spanish  moss.  And  many  trees  bear 
huge  growths  of  mistletoe  in  their  top  branches. 

It  is  the  type  of  setting  that  soon  encourages  a belief  in  spirits 
and  the  mysteries  of  the  supernatural.  It  is  the  type  of  setting  that 
reminds  you  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  often  dedicated 
groves  of  trees  to  their  deities.  The  forest  represented  a place  of 
mystery  to  them,  a place  where  the  gods  walked.  It  also  stood  for 
the  female  principle  of  the  world,  the  Great  Mother.  Later  on,  those 
Druids  (who  used  so  much  of  that  mistletoe  in  their  midwinter  rites) 
taught  that  the  forest  was  given  to  the  sun  in  marriage.  Therefore, 
the  forest  has  long  been  a receptacle  of  great  worship  and  fear.  It 
is  a place  to  which  people  withdraw  in  order  to  learn  something  of 
the  mysteries  of  nature  and  life. 

This  symbolic  withdrawal  is  seen  in  the  Candlewalk.  The 
women  of  the  church,  including  young  girls  and  children,  congregate 
in  a band  and  go  deep  into  the  forest  surrounding  the  church.  The 
men  and  boys  of  the  church  are  forbidden  to  follow.  If  they  do  so, 
they  are  in  peril  of  a death-curse.  Local  legend  says  that  this  period 
of  withdrawal  into  the  forest  is  a period  of  sexual  indoctrination,  a 
fertility  rite,  and  is  also  wrapped  up  with  the  adoration  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  Jesus. 

After  some  time  in  the  swamp-forest,  the  women,  all  bearing 
lighted  torches  or  candles  in  uplifted  hands,  return  in  a single-file 
procession.  They  sing  or  chant  ancient  hymns.  Local  legend  insists 
these  songs  and  chants  are  done  in  Swahili,  or  a kind  of  pidgin  English 
understandable  only  to  the  congregation.  The  men  and  boys  gather 
inside  the  church  to  await  them.  Andas  each  woman  enters  the  church, 
she  extinguishes  her  torch  or  candle. 

A similar  walk  or  Watch  is  celebrated  in  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church  of  Elizabethtown.  According  to  Mrs.  Sallie 
Powell,  a mathematics  instructor  in  the  Elizabethtown  High  School 
and  member  of  the  A.M.  E.Z.  Church,  the  Watch  generally  takes 
place  on  New  Year's  Eve.  The  people  then  gather  at  the  church  for 
a traditional  "watching  the  old  year  out"  and  "waiting  the  new  year 
in"  vigil.  The  chief  participants  dress  in  white  or  wrap  white  sheets 
around  themselves,  carry  one  lighted  candle,  and  march  around  the 
church  sanctuary  twice,  singing  as  they  go.  The  Watch  ritual  can  be 
accompanied  by  other  religious  ceremonies , such  as  a sermon,  pray- 
ers, and  hymn- singing;  but  the  most  important  part  takes  place  in 
the  hour  before  midnight:  the  hour  of  the  death  and  rebirth  of  the 
year.  Joy  and  gratitude  are  expressed  at  the  rebirth  of  the  year.  It 
is  considered  a gift  of  heaven  to  be  allowed  a new  year  of  life. 
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But  the  A.  M.  E.  Z.  Watch  is  not  restricted  to  special  seasons. 
Mrs.  Powell  told  me  such  a Watch  could  be  celebrated  at  any  time 
during  the  year  when  the  need  arose.  This  strikes  an  interesting 
parallel  to  Frazer's  data  on  something  he  calls  the  "need-fire.  " A 
need-fire  is  one  resorted  to  in  time  of  need:  as  during  an  epidemic 
of  disease  among  either  men  or  cattle,  an  attack  of  vermin  on  crops, 
or  the  rampage  of  some  foul-fiend.  The  need-fire  generally  took  the 
form  of  a public  bonfire.  The  ashes  and  cinders  were  sprinkled  over 
the  fields,  the  cattle  were  driven  over  the  embers,  and  the  people 
themselves  rushed  through  the  smoke,  seeking  to  absorb  its  healing 
power.  But  at  no  place  in  THE  GOLDEN  BOUGH  does  Frazer  indi- 
cate that  the  need-fire  was  a joyful  ritual.  It  was  used  as  a remedy 
or  a purification. 

Holy  fire  is  found  in  all  forms  of  religious  worship.  The  god- 
dess Diana  was  often  represented  as  bearing  a torch  in  her  hand. 
She  was  worshipped  in  many  sacred  groves  all  over  the  Mediterra- 
nean area.  Women  who  wished  to  conceive  children  and/or  be  in- 
sured of  a safe  delivery  brought  lighted  torches  to  Diana  and  prayed 
in  her  groves.  Another  goddess,  Vesta,  was  tended  by  a troupe  of 
ladies  known  as  the  Vestal  Virgins.  They  were  charged  with  keeping 
a perpetual  fire  in  her  honor.  Candles  are  dedicated  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic Churches  to  this  day.  The  devout  Greek  Orthodox  illuminate 
their  icons  with  holy  lamps.  And  modern  children  take  great  delight 
in  lighted  Christmas  trees  and  Christmas  candles. 

The  worship  of  a virgin  goddess,  Earth-Mother,  is  commonly 
found  in  the  religion  of  early  people.  She  was  known  by  many  names: 
Astarte,  Ishtar,  Isis,  Diana,  Semele,  Venus.  The  midwinter  worship 
of  this  goddess  coincided  with  the  midwinter  nativity  ritual  of  the  sun. 
"The  Egyptians  even  represented  the  new-born  sun  by  the  image  of 
an  infant  which  on  his  birthday,  the  winter  solstice,  they  brought 
forth  and  exhibited  to  his  worshippers.  No  doubt  the  Virgin  who  thus 
conceived  and  bore  a son  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December  was  the 
great  Oriental  goddess  whom  theSemites  called  the  Heavenly  Virgin. " 
(Frazer,  I960,  p.  416). 

The  only  power  strong  enough  to  fe rtilize  virgins  and  goddesses 
without  the  contamination  resorted  to  by  common  creatures  of  mor- 
tal flesh  would  have  to  be  a cosmic  power:  a star,  a fiery  sun,  God. 
December,  the  month  of  the  winter  solstice,  was  a portentous  time 
for  all  ancient  people.  The  word  itself  means  a stopping  of  the  sun; 
literally,  a standing  still  of  that  colossal  star.  Winter  comes  to  us 
in  the  northern  hemisphere  when  the  sun  passes  a certain  point  on 
the  ecliptic  around  the  twenty-second  of  December.  When  it  reaches 
a second  point  on  the  ecliptic,  around  the  twenty- second  of  June, 
summer  comes. 

Therefore,  midwinter  and  midsummer  were  times  of  both  fear 
and  celebration:  fear  that  the  sun  might  not  return,  might  be  eaten 
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up,  overthrown,  killed.  And  it  was  time  for  celebration  when  it  did 
return,  was  reborn,  rekindled,  and  man  was  given  a second  chance 
at  life  on  the  earth  below. 

It  would  seem  natural  that  the  use  of  fire,  in  the  form  of  public 
bonfires,  torches,  or  candles,  would  appear  in  many  of  the  rites, 
customs,  and  festivals  connected  with  these  seasons.  Such  a use 
would  have  its  origin  in  that  wishful-thinking  therapy  earnestly  in- 
dulged in  by  early  man  and  identified  by  Frazer  as  "sympathetic" 
magic,  or  the  idea  that  like  produces  like:  ".  . . and  from  the  stand- 
point of  primitive  man  nothing  might  seem  more  appropriate  than  to 
kindle  fires  on  earth  at  the  two  moments  when  the  fire  and  heat  of 
the  great  luminary  in  heaven  begin  to  wane  or  to  wax.  " 

Frazer  considers  the  Yule  log  as  a survival  of  these  midwinter 
fire-festivals.  The  people  believed  that  if  the  Yule  log  were  kept 
burning  through  Epiphany , its  ashes,  scattered  over  the  fields,  would 
bring  a better  crop.  Charcoal  saved  from  the  Yule  log,  or  Christ- 
brand,  would  protect  a house  from  thunder  and  lightning  (the  anger 
of  heaven),  aid  women  in  childbirth,  and  cure  certain  ailments.  The 
usual  practice  was  to  light  candles  on  Christmas  Eve  and  then  to 
drag  in  a huge  log,  lay  it  on  the  fire  amid  much  merriment  and  fes- 
tivity, then  "to  illuminate  the  house,  and,  as  it  were,  to  turn  night 
into  day.  " 

If  these  ancient  folk  lighted  fires  to  aid  the  sun's  rebirth  and 
thus  prevent  the  earth's  perishing  during  the  cold  and  gloom  of  win- 
ter, they  most  assuredly  lighted  fires  to  purify  and  cleanse  their 
own  lives.  The  gift  of  Prometheus  was  double-edged:  it  could  de- 
stroy as  well  as  heal.  The  fire  gave  warmth  and  light.  It  also  burned 
up  evil  things  that  threatened  man.  The  torch  is  a symbol  of  the  sun 
and  a symbol  of  the  purifying  power  of  fire. 

Thus,  many  things  are  brought  together  in  the  midwinter  fire- 
festivals:  fear  and  withdrawal,  joy  and  gratitude,  purification  and 
fertility.  It  is  my  theory  that  the  Candlewalk  and  the  Watch,  as 
practiced  today  in  Bladen  County , and  perhaps  elsewhere,  are  genuine 
midwinter  fire-festivals.  The  symbols  are  there,  both  torch  and 
candle;  there  is  the  ritualized  withdrawal,  marching,  singing;  and 
there  is  the  definite  idea  of  a "need-fire"  persisting  in  the  face  of 
modern  technology.  If  one  should  continue  to  ask  why,  I would  say 
that  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  stars;  namely  that  one  over- 
whelming star,  the  sun. 
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DECEMBER  WEDDING 
OF  HERRT  BERRY  LOWRY 


ost  folk  heroes  from  North  Carolina  are 
real  live  men.  Standing  prominently  along- 
side Blackbeard,  Dan'l  Boone,  and  Tom  Dula  is  the  Indian  outlaw 
Henry  Berry  Lowry  of  Robeson  County.  His  fabulous  exploits  are 
recounted  in  the  recently  published  TO  DIE  GAME:  THE  STORY  OF 
THE  LOWRY  BAND,  INDIAN  GUERRILLAS  OF  RECONSTRUCTION 
(282  pp.  $8.95,  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  Baton  Rouge)  by 
W.  McKee  Evans,  a native  of  Saint  Pauls. 

On  December  7,  1866,  the  handsome  teenager  was  married 
to  pretty  Rhoda  Strong.  After  the  wedding  supper,  he  was  arrested 
by  the  Home  Guard  and  lodged  in  jail.  But  no  jail  could  hold  Henry 
Berry.  He  escaped  when,  according  to  the  tradition,  Rhoda  visited 
him  and  brought  along  a cake  in  which  a file  was  baked.  It  was  the 
first  of  several  escapes. 

For  the  next  five  years,  before  he  disappeared  in  early  1872 
never  to  be  heard  of  or  seen  again,  Henry  Berry  Lowry  headed  a band 
of  swamp  outlaws  who  frequently  resorted  to  murder.  After  a raid- 
ing expedition  on  the  rich  barns  of  a Conservative  white  farmer,  they 
divided  food  among  their  starving  people.  It  is  doubtful  the  outlaws 
had  ever  heard  of  Robin  Hood. 

As  folk  hero,  Henry  Berry  was  strong  and  fearless.  He  defied 
conventional  society.  He  was  an  expert  with  guns.  He  complied 
strictly  to  his  word.  He  was  polite  to  women.  He  played  a banjo.  He 
was  the  leader  of  his  people.  No  wonder  his  name  is  as  alive  today 
as  it  was  in  Reconstruction  times. 

This  readable  and  exciting  book  cancels  out  one  question  mark 
inNorth  Carolina  folklore.  Where  can  be  found  the  racial  folklore  of 
the  Lumbee  Indians?  Why  have  they  no  book  similar  to  MYTHS  OF 
THE  CHEROKEE?  Professor  Evans  writes  that  their  origin  is  ob- 
scure. He  does  not  completely  dismiss  the  "Lost  Colony"  theory. 
They  "probably  bore  the  genes  of  a half-dozen  Indian  nations,  but 
their  ideas  and  habits  mirrored  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  English 
settlers.  Their  houses,  their  dress  were  those  of  the  white  pioneers. 
. . . They  spoke  exclusively  English.  . . . The  old  Indian  heritage 
was  as  much  a closed  book  to  them  as  it  was  to  the  whites"  (p.  28). 

Yet  a folklore  the  Lumbees  have,  even  if  it  is  not  of  the  mythic 
kind  so  characteristic  of  American  Indians  who  have  retained  their 
tribal  identity.  The  stories  by  Lew  Barton  in  this  issue  of  NCF  are 
evidence  that  it  is  finally  being  collected. 
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THE  HOLT  GHOST  SHEET 


by  Louis  T.  Moore 


hile  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  analytical 
description  of  The  Holy  Ghost  Shell  has  been 
lost  in  the  mists  of  time,  nevertheless  he  has  left  for  posterity  an 
offering  which  is  so  human  and  appealing  that  it  impresses  even  those 
who,  ordinarily,  might  be  scoffers  or  unbelievers.  Undoubtedly  he 
was  a person  of  strong  and  convincing  religious  personality,  as  well 
as  an  individual  of  intelligent  and  keen  observation. 

The  Holy  Ghost  Shell,  sometimes  miscalled  The  Sand  Dollar, 
is  found  along  the  beaches  and  strands  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and 
more  particularly  for  the  information  of  residents  of  our  state,  in 
profusion  on  the  beaches  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  a grayish  colored 
shell  and  is  one  of  the  infinite  number  which  possesses  life  and  ani- 
mation. When  dead  after  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  shell  bleaches  to 
a pure  white  color.  It  is  round  in  shape  and  slightly  larger  in  cir- 
cumference than  a silver  dollar.  Hence  the  natural  mistake  in  the 
name  by  which  it  is  known.  . . . 

When  a shell  is  broken  open  and  subjected  to  careful  examina- 
tion, this  is  what  is  revealed: 

"The  star  on  top  of  the  shell  represents  the  star  of  Bethlehem. 
In  the  center  of  the  star  is  shown  in  bold  relief  an  outline  of  the 
Easter  Lily.  This  flower  typifies  the  Easter  season,  in  recognition 
of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Saviour. 

"Exactly  in  the  center  of  the  Lily  may  clearly  be  discerned  a 
five-pointed  star,  representing  the  star  of  Bethlehem. 

"The  shell  always  has  five  perpendicular  openings,  never  more 
nor  less  in  number.  These  openings  are  about  a half  inch  in  length. 
They  are  symbolic  of  the  five  wounds  in  the  Body  of  Christ  inflicted 
just  before  the  crucifixion,  one  in  the  side  and  one  each  in  the  hands 
and  feet. 


#*  The  author  (1885-1961)  was  a Wilmington  native  who  wrote  copi- 
ously on  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  Lower  Cape  Fear.  His 
typescript  on  The  Holy  Ghost  Shell  was  discovered  among  his 
papers,  now  in  the  Wilmington  Public  Library. 
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"On  the  underside  of  the  shell  is  an  outline  of  the  Poinsettia 
emblematic  of  the  Christmas  season,  which  is  displayed  in  a beauti- 
ful and  symmetrical  manner. 

"When  the  shell  is  broken  open,  there  is  found  a perfectly 
formed  star.  This  is  the  living  portion  of  the  shell  proper.  In  a 
number  of  tiny  cells  there  are  found  five  small  perfect  reproductions 
of  a bird  in  flight.  Each  of  the  shells  has  five  bird  copies  in  it,  al- 
ways the  same  number.  These  are  said  to  represent  the  Dove  of 
Peace  which  appeared  at  the  Baptism  of  Christ.  " 

These  Holy  Ghost  Shells  are  flat,  more  or  less  circular  discs, 
covered  with  a felty  coat  of  small,  close-packed  spines.  The  wonder, 
and  amazing  fact,  is  that  they  can  make  a track  of  any  kind.  Few 
animals  look  less  animated  and  less  capable  of  locomotion.  Yet  they 
do  move,  and  they  are,  dollarlike,  adept  at  disappearing  before  one's 
eye. 

These  shells,  known  by  some  as  Sand  Dollars  and  Sea  Biscuits, 
are  worth  looking  at  a little  closely.  Hold  them  obliquely,  and  one 
can  perceive  light  shimmering  across  the  surface  as  waves  of  rip- 
pling action  over  the  spines.  The  mouth  lies  at  the  center  of  the  flat 
undersurface,  and  one  is  able  to  see  the  white  tips  of  five  teeth  pok- 
ing through  it.  When  one  breaks  open  a dead  shell,  the  five  teeth 
look  like  five  little  birds. 

The  Holy  Ghost  Shell  has  no  head.  On  the  top  side  center  may 
be  observed  five  petals,  delicate  leaf-shaped  traceries  reaching  half 
way  out  to  the  edge.  Tiny  filamentous  fingers  extend  through  the 
petals  into  the  water  and  enable  the  shell  to  breathe.  In  season  it 
sends  out  clouds  of  microscopic  eggs  or  sperm  through  five  pores 
where  the  petals  come  together,  to  mix  with  the  ocean  currents  and 
eventually  make  more  shells.  Slits  like  keyholes  pass  through  the 
body  of  the  disc,  and  their  function  becomes  clear  as  one  watches 
the  animal  glide  along.  Sand  stirred  up  by  locomotion  under  the  sur- 
face comes  up  through  the  slits  and  onto  the  upper  surface,  eventu- 
ally to  fall  off  behind.  The  result  keeps  the  animal  covered  with  a 
thin  layer  of  sand  as  it  goes  on  its  travels,  so  that  a passing  gull  or 
fish  might  overlook  it,  though  not  attractive  at  all  as  food. 


BOTTOM 
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HIS  WORSHIP  TH£  JOHN  KHMER 


by  Richard  Walser 


n December,  1969,  I was  vacationing  at  Nis- 
bett's  Plantation,  a country  inn  on  the  island 
of  Nevis  in  the  West  Indies.  Nevis  is  noted  primarily  as  the  birth- 
place of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  1757  and  the  locality  where  Horatio 
Nelson  courted  his  wife  and  was  married  in  1787.  Today  the  small 
English-speaking  island,  former  colony  of  Great  Britain,  is  inhab- 
ited almost  entirely  by  blacks.  It  has  deserted  beaches  and  high 
mountains,  very  little  agriculture  or  business. 

Christmas  was  quiet.  Then  on  the  following  morning  — Boxing 
Day,  of  course— guests  at  Nisbett's  heard  quite  a racket  from  the 
circular  driveway  in  front  of  the  old  plantation  house.  Groups  of 
blacks  were  gathered  there  in  holiday  costume.  Young  folk  were 
dressed  up  as  soldiers  and  Red  Cross  nurses.  A few  eschewed  pre- 
scribed uniforms,  and  had  garbed  themselves  outlandishly  in  rags 
and  ribbons.  Some  of  the  merrymakers  wore  masks.  The  frolickers 
marched  about,  they  sang,  they  danced.  Often  two  groups  performed 
at  the  same  time.  Hats  and  baskets  were  passed  for  coins.  In  a 
half  hour  the  commotion  was  over,  and  the  revelers  got  into  trucks 
heading  towards  Charlestown,  the  tiny  capitol  of  Nevis.  I stood 
there,  thinking  about  the  John  Kuners  of  nineteenth-century  North 
Carolina. 

With  other  tourists,  I too  was  soon  on  my  way  to  Charlestown. 
At  the  cricket  grounds,  there  must  have  been  a thousand  performers, 
and  almost  as  many  spectators.  Groups  of  cowboys  and  Indians, 
Mexicans  and  Vikings,  savages  with  colorfully  painted  bodies,  others 
of  no  obvious  category  — some  marching  and  dancing  before  the  grand- 
stand, others  waiting  impatiently  for  their  turn  — it  was  a sight  to 
see.  For  me  the  most  singularly  costumed  were  the  men  and  boys 
wearing  enormous  crowns  of  brilliant  peacock  feathers.  Here  at  the 
Charlestown  cricket  grounds,  the  folk  festival  was  organized  and 
controlled  by  the  Nevis  Jaycees,  who  offered  prizes  for  winners  in 
various  events.  I purchased  a "Sovenir  [sic]  Programme"  of  the 
"Nevis  Christmas  Festival"  (which  I have  before  me  now  as  I write) 
and  followed  the  events  as  best  I could. 


**  The  author,  professor  emeritus  of  English  at  NCSU,  contributed 
"Rodanthe's  Old  Buck"  to  last  May's  issue  of  NCF. 
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(See  THE  BONUS  OF  REDONDA  [London:  Routledge  & Kegan 
Paul,  1967],  a juvenile  novel  by  Roger  D.  Abrahams  which  has  [pp. 
118-28,  136-42]  several  episodes  about  Christmastime  on  Nevis. 

The  author  is  a Philadelphia  lawyer,  whose  vacation  home  on  Nevis 
contains  a private  Lord  Nelson  museum.  When  I drove  over  to  get 
his  autograph  for  my  copy  of  THE  BONUS  OF  REDONDA,  he  told  me 
about  the  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II  to  his  house  and  museum.  ) 

Never  once  on  Nevis  did  I hear  the  expression  John  Kuner 
mentioned.  Though  unable  to  prove  anything,  I nevertheless  sensed 
a connection  with  the  North  Carolina  custom.  John  Kuner  was  known 
in  Jamaica  and  the  Bahamas,  also  English-speaking,  so  why  not  in 
Nevis?  The  notion  still  plagues  me,  but  no  matter. 

In  antebellum  North  Carolina,  John  Kuner  was  quite  a figure 
at  Christmas,  especially  in  the  counties  bordering  Albemarle  Sound 
and  in  the  lower  Cape  Fear  River  region.  He  was  not,  as  has  some- 
times been  thought,  confined  to  Wilmington,  where,  according  to 
THE  FRANK  C.  BROWN  COLLECTION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
FOLKLORE  (I,  240),  "on  Christmas  Eve,  John  Kuners,  Negroes, 

went  about  singing,  dressed  in  tatters  with  strips  of  gay  colors  sewn 
to  their  garments.  All  were  men,  but  some  dressed  as  women.  They 
wore  masks.  Some  rattled  beef  ribs;  others  had  cow  horns,  triangles, 
Jew's-harps.  They  collected  pennies  at  each  house."  This  entry, 
taken  from  Paul  Green's  contributions  to  the  COLLECTION,  acknowl- 
edges that  the  "custom  resembles  that  reported  from  the  Bahamas.  " 

If  one  may  draw  conclusions  from  the  few  first-hand  accounts 
in  North  Carolina,  the  John  Kuner  ceremony  was  similar  in  all  areas. 
Regardless  of  how  the  custom  arrived  in  the  state — and  it  seems  not 
to  have  been  practiced  in  any  other  section  of  the  country  — it  flour- 
ished as  a result  of  the  leniency  which  slave-owners  allowed  their 
charges  during  the  Christmas  season.  In  1824,  Dr.  James  Norcum 
of  Edenton  wrote  that  at  Christmas,  slaves  had  "comparative  free- 
dom, " that  they  had  "dances  & entertainments  among  themselves," 
and  that  drunkenness  was  only  "too  common  on  these  occasions" 
(quoted  in  ANTE-BELLUM  NORTH  CAROLINA  by  Guion  Griffis  John- 
son [Chapel  Hill,  1937],  pp.  552-53). 

In  1849,  George  Higby  Throop,  a Northern  schoolmaster  at 
Scotch  Hall  plantation  in  Bertie  County  across  the  Chowan  River 
from  Edenton,  was  eyewitness  to  the  John  Kooner  [sic]  antics.  It 
was  explained  to  Throop  that 

".  . . The  negroes  have  a custom  here  of  dressing  one  of  their 
number  at  Christmas  in  as  many  rags  as  he  can  well  carry.  He 
wears  a mask,  too,  and  sometimes  a stuffed  coon-skin  above  it, 
so  arranged  as  to  give  him  the  appearance  of  being  some  seven 
or  eight  feet  high.  He  goes  through  a variety  of  pranks,  which 
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you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see  by  and  by,  and  he  is  accom- 
panied by  a crowd  of  negroes,  who  make  all  the  noise  and  music 
for  his  worship  the  John  Kooner.  . . 

Breakfast  was  announced,  and  we  had  barely  left  the  table 
when  a loud  shout  betokened  the  arrival  of  the  hero  of  the  Christ- 
mas frolic.  We  hastened  to  the  door.  As  the  negroes  approached, 
one  of  the  number  was  singing  a quaint  song,  the  only  words  of 
which  that  I could  distinguish  were  those  belonging  to  the  chorus, 
"Blow  dat  horn  ag'in!"  One  of  them  carried  a rude  deal  box,  over 
which  a dried  sheep-skin  had  been  drawn  and  nailed,  and  on  this, 
as  if  his  salvation  depended  on  it,  the  man  was  thumping  with  ear- 
splitting  din.  Beside  him  was  another,  who  kept  up  a fierce  rattle 
of  castanets;  another  beat  a jaw-bone  of  some  horse  departed  this 
life;  and  still  another  had  a clevis,  which  he  beat  with  an  iron  bolt, 
thereby  making  a very  tolerable  substitute  for  a triangle.  The 
chief  mummer,  or  John  Kooner,  kept  up,  in  the  meantime,  all 
conceivable  distortions  of  body  and  limbs,  while  his  followers 
pretended  to  provoke  his  ire  by  thrusting  sticks  between  his  legs. 
One  of  the  party  seemed  to  officiate  as  bear-leader,  to  direct  the 
motions  of  the  unknown  chief  mummer.  They  approached  the 
piazza,  knelt  on  the  ground,  and  continued  to  sing,  one  of  them 
improvising  the  words  while  the  rest  sang  in  chorus,  "O ! dear 
maussa!  O!  dear  missus!  Wish  ye  merry  Christmas!"  The 
expected  dram  was  given  them.  A few  pieces  of  silver  were  thrown 
from  the  piazza,  and  they  left  us,  singing  a roisterly  song,  the 
chorus  of  which  was  "By  on  de  row!" 

(BERTIE:  OR,  LIFE  IN  THE  OLD  FIELD  by"Capt.  Gregory 
Seaworthy,  " pseudonym  for  George  Higby  Throop  [Philadelphia, 
1851],  pp.  217-19.  ) 

Another  eyewitness  wrote  of  what  happened  at  Somerset  Place, 
the  large  Josiah  Collins  plantation  on  Lake  Phelps , across  Albemarle 
Sound  from  Scotch  Hall  and  Edenton.  It  was  about  1855  that  this  im- 
pressionable young  man  observed  the  custom  of  "John  Koonering," 
followed  by  the  slaves 

notably  on  Christmas  day.  The  leading  character  is  the  "ragman," 
whose  "get-up"  consists  in  a costume  of  rags,  so  arranged  that 
one  end  of  each  hangs  loose  and  dangles;  two  great  ox  horns, 
attached  to  the  skin  of  a raccoon,  which  is  drawn  over  the  head 
and  face,  leaving  apertures  only  for  the  eyes  and  mouth;  sandals 
of  the  skin  of  some  wild  "varmint;"  several  cow  or  sheep  bells  or 
strings  of  dried  goats'  horns  hanging  about  their  shoulders,  and 
so  arranged  as  to  jingle  at  every  movement;  and  a short  stick  of 
seasoned  wood,  carried  in  his  hands. 

The  second  part  is  taken  by  the  best  looking  darkey  of  the 
place,  who  wears  no  disguise,  but  is  simply  arrayed  in  what  they 
call  his  "Sunday-go-to-meeting  suit,  " and  carries  in  his  hand  a 
small  bowl  or  tin  cup,  while  the  other  parts  are  appropriated  by 
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some  half  a dozen  fellows,  each  arrayed  fantastically  in  ribbons, 
rags,  and  feathers,  and  bearing  between  them  several  so-called 
musical  instruments  or  "gumba  boxes,  " which  consist  of  wooden 
frames  covered  over  with  tanned  sheep-skins.  These  are  usually 
followed  by  a motley  crowd  of  all  ages,  dressed  in  their  ordinary 
working  clothes  which  seemingly  comes  as  a guard  of  honor  to 
the  performers. 

Having  thus  given  you  an  idea  of  the  characte  rs  I will  de- 
scribe the  performance  as  I first  saw  it  at  the  "Hake."  Coming 
up  to  the  front  door  of  the  "great  house,  " the  musicians  com- 
menced to  beat  their  gumba-boxes  violently,  while  characters 
No.  1 and  No.  2 entered  upon  a dance  of  the  most  extraordinary 
character — a combination  of  bodily  contortions,  flings,  kicks, 
gyrations,  and  antics  of  every  imaginable  description,  seemingly 
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variety  and  grotesqueness  of  his  movements.  At  the  same  time 
No.  2 led  off  with  a song  of  a strange,  monotonous  cadence,  which 
seemed  extemporized  for  the  occasion,  and  to  run  somewhat  in 
this  wise: 


"My  massa  am  a white  man,  juba  ! 

Old  missus  am  a lady,  juba! 

De  children  am  de  honey-pods,  juba!  juba! 

Krismas  come  but  once  a year,  juba! 

Juba!  juba!  O,  ye  juba! 

"De  darkeys  lubs  de  hoe-cake,  juba! 

Take  de  'quarter'  for  to  buy  it,  juba! 

Fetch  him  long,  you  white  folks,  juba!  juba! 

Krismas  come  but  once  a year,  juba! 

Juba!  juba!  O,  ye  juba!" 

while  the  whole  crowd  joined  in  the  chorus,  shouting  and  clap- 
ping their  hands  in  the  wildest  glee.  After  singing  a verse  or  two 
No.  2 moved  up  to  the  master,  with  his  hat  in  one  hand  and  a tin 
cup  in  the  other,  to  receive  the  expected  "quarter,  " and,  while 
making  the  lowest  obeisance,  shouted:  "May  de  good  Lord  bless 
old  massa  and  missus,  and  all  de  young  massas,  juba!"  The 
"rag  man"  during  this  part  of  the  performance  continued  his  danc- 
ing, singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice  the  same  refrain,  and  striking 
vigorously  at  the  crowd,  as  first  one  and  then  another  of  its  mem- 
bers attempted  to  tear  off  his  "head  gear"  and  to  reveal  his  iden- 
tity. And  then  the  expected  "quarter"  having  been  jingled  for 
some  time  in  the  tin  cup,  the  performers  moved  on  to  visit  in 
turn  the  young  gentlemen's  colony,  the  tutor's  rooms,  the  parson's 
study,  the  overseer's  house,  and,  finally,  the  quarters,  to  wind 
up  with  a grand  jollification,  in  which  all  took  part  until  they 
broke  down  and  gave  it  up  from  sheer  exhaustion.  Except  at  the 
"Lake"  and  in  Edenton,  where  it  originated  [sic]  with  the  Collins' 
negroes,  I never  witnessed  this  performance  in  America,  and  I 
was  convinced  from  the  first  that  it  was  of  foreign  origin,  based 
on  some  festive  ceremony  which  the  negroes  had  inherited  from 
their  African  ancestors. 

(Edward  Warren,  A DOCTOR'S  EXPERIENCES  IN  THREE 
CONTINENTS  [Baltimore,  1885],  pp.  200-03.) 

A later  writer,  reminiscing  on  his  youth  during  the  1860s  and 
1870s  in  Bertie  County,  called  the  John  Kuners  "Ragamuffins."  It 
was  at  Christmas  that  they  "would  invade  the  town  [Windsor,  the 
county  seat].  Masked  and  disguised,  they  would  cut  up  the  most 
ridiculous  antics,  blow  tin  horns,  beat  the  tom-toms  and  let  loose 
the  callithumps,  setting  the  dogs  to  barking  and  greatly  amusing  the 
children"  (Robert  Watson  Winston,  IT'S  A FAR  CRY  [New  York, 
1937],  p.  51). 
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Meanwhile,  down  on  the  lower  Cape  Fear,  the  custom  was  prac- 
ticed in  town  and  country.  In  1851,  the  editor  of  the  WILMINGTON 
JOURNAL  (Dec.  26,  p.  2/1)  noted  that  he  "should  be  much  inclined 
to  rejoice"  at  Christmas  "were  it  not  for  the  little  and  big  niggers 
begging  for  quarters,  and  the  'noise  and  confusion1  and  the  'Kooners,' 
or  however  otherwise  the  word  is  spelled,  and  the  fire-crackers, 
and  all  the  other  unnamed  horrors  and  abominations.  " In  1859,  the 
editor  reported  that  Christmas  was  relatively  quiet:  "The  Don  Quix- 
otes were  not  strong.  A crowd  on  foot  preceded  by  an  ox  team  was 
quite  amusing.  John  Kuner  was  feeble.  . . . There  was  . . . much 
firing  of  crackers,  rockets,  sarpients  [sic],  etc.  , and  a good  deal  of 
cheering  and  shouting,  but  nothing  worse,  and  as  the  night  wore  on 
even  these  ceased,  and  the  town  slept"  (WILMINGTON  JOURNAL, 
December  29,  1859,  p.  2/1). 

Rebecca  Cameron  (1844-1936)  of  Hillsborough  wrote  of  the 
antebellum  Christmas  festivities  at  Buchoi,  her  grandfather's  rice 
plantation  on  the  Cape  Fear  River.  As  the  slaves  ventured  into  the 
swamp  to  fell  the  Yule  log,  they  "chanted  a part  of  the  'Coonah'  song": 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a year, 

Ho  rang  du  rango  ! 

Let  everybody  have  a share, 

Ho  rang  du  rango  ! 

At  Buchoi,  the  second  day  after  Christmas  was  set  aside  for  the  John 
Coonah  ceremony: 

Some  time  in  the  course  of  the  morning  an  ebony  herald,  breath- 
less with  excitement,  would  project  the  announcement:  "De  John 
Coonahs  cornin'!  "and  away  flew  every  pair  of  feet  within  nursery 
precincts. 

There  they  come  sure  enough!  A long,  grotesque  proces- 
sion, winding  slowly  over  the  hill  from  the  quarters;  a dense  body 
of  men  (the  women  took  no  part  in  it,  save  as  spectators)  dressed 
in  the  oddest,  most  fantastic  garb,  representing  birds  and  beasts 
and  men,  ragged  and  tattered,  until  "ragged  as  a Coonah"  was  a 
common  plantation  simile;  with  stripes  and  tatters  of  all  sorts  of 
cloth,  in  which  white  and  red  flannel  had  a conspicuous  part,  sewed 
all  over  their  clothes  in  tufts  and  fringes.  They  were,  indeed,  a 
marvelous  spectacle.  Rude  imitations  of  animals'  heads,  with 
and  without  horns,  hid  some  faces;  pasteboard  masks  covered 
some,  while  streaks  and  spots  of  red,  white  and  yellow  paint  met- 
amorphosed others,  and  immense  beards  of  horse  hair  or  Span- 
ish moss,  were  plentiful. 

The  leader — for  there  seemed  to  be  some  regular  organi- 
zation among  them,  though  I could  never  persuade  any  negro  to 
explain  it  to  me — was  the  most  fantastic  figure  among  them  all. 
A gigantic  pair  of  branching  deer  horns  decorated  his  head;  his 
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arms,  bare  to  the  elbows,  were  hung  with  bracelets  thickly  set 
with  jingling  bells  and  metal  rings;  similar  bells  were  fastened  to 
the  fringes  of  rags  around  his  legs. 

The  banjo,  the  bones,  triangles,  castanets,  fifes,  drums 
and  all  manner  of  plantation  musical  instruments,  accompanied 
the  procession.  One  of  the  Coonahs,  generally  a small  and  very 
nimble  man,  dressed  in  woman's  clothes,  and  though  dancing 
with  frantic  zeal,  never  violated  the  proprieties  supposed  to  be 
incumbent  upon  the  wearer  of  skirts. 

Once  before  the  hall-door  the  leader  snapped  his  whip  with 
a crack  like  a pistol-shot.  Everything  stood  still  for  an  instant; 
we  dared  not  draw  a breath  and  could  hear  the  tumultuous  beat- 
ing of  our  hearts  as  we  pressed  close  to  mammy  or  grandpa. 

The  awful  stillness  is  broken  by  another  resonant  crack  of 
the  whip,  and  at  the  instant  the  whole  medley  of  instruments  be- 
gan to  play,  and,  with  their  first  note,  out  into  the  open  sprang 
the  dancers.  Those  weird,  grotesque,  even  hideous  creatures 
embody  the  very  ideal  of  joyous,  harmonious  movement.  Faster 
and  faster  rings  out  the  wild,  barbaric  melody;  faster  and  faster 
falls  the  beat  of  the  flying  feet,  never  missing  the  time  by  the 
space  of  a midget's  breath.  One  after  the  other  of  the  dancers 
fall  out  of  line,  until  only  the  woman  and  the  leader  are  left  to 
exhibit  their  best  steps  and  movements. 

About  this  time  one  of  the  dancers,  a hideous  travesty  of  a 
bear,  snatches  a hat  off  the  head  of  the  nearest  pickaninny,  and 
begins  to  go  around  to  the  "white  folks"  to  gather  the  harvest  of 
pennies  with  which  every  one  is  provided.  All  the  while  the  dance 
was  in  progress  the  musical  voice  of  the  leader  was  chanting  the 
Coonah  song,  the  refrain  of  which  was  taken  up  by  hundreds  of 
voices. 

As  the  wild  chant  draws  to  a close  out  of  the  hall  door  run 
a bevy  of  white  children  with  laps  and  hats  full  of  nuts,  raisins, 
apples,  oranges,  cakes  and  candy,  and  scatter  the  whole  among 
the  crowd.  Such  a scramble  as  follows!  The  last  fragment  gath- 
ered up,  all  at  once  the  leader  cracks  his  whip,  and  whirls  around 
with  his  face  from  the  house,  and  the  crowd  marches  to  the  next 
plantation. 

("Christmas  at  Buchoi,  a North  Carolina  Rice  Plantation,  " 
THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  BOOKLET,  13(July,  1913),  pp.  3,  8-10, 
with  a note  informing  that  the  3. rticle  was  first  published  in  THE 
LADIES1  HOME  JOURNAL,  Christmas,  1891.  On  p.  8,  Miss 
Cameron  attempts  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  John  Coonahs; 
"My  impression  is  that  the  custom  was  introduced  into  South  Car- 
olina by  the  slaves  who  accompanied  Governor  Sir  John  Yeamans 
from  the  Barbadoes,  and  from  there  were  brought  by  his  descen- 
dants into  North  Carolina,  when  they  resettled  his  old  colony  on 
the  Cape  Fear  River.  They  were  confined  altogether  to  the  low 
country  or  tide-water  region.  The  Coonahs  were  an  institution 
principally  known  on  the  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida 
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coast,  and  in  New  Orleans.  " Miss  Cameron  has  an  interesting 
theory,  but  apparently  it  is  erroneous.  ) 

At  the  end  of  slavery  days,  JuhnKuner  had  such  a strong  appeal 
to  both  blacks  and  whites  that  the  celebration  continued.  About  1920 
an  elderly  man  recalled  (as  quoted  by  William  S.  Powell  in  "Old 
Timers  Had  Big  Christmases,"  Raleigh  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER, 
December  23,  1951,  p.  IV-2)  that 

in  Wilmington  some  years  after  the  Civil  War,  of  all  the  attrac- 
tions of  Christmas  day  none  gave  me  more  genuine  pleasure  than 
the  Kooners,  or  John  Kooners,  as  they  were  sometimes  called. 

There  were  bands  or  parties  of  darkies  numbering  from 
three  or  four  to  six  or  eight  in  fantastic  costumes  with  masks  or 
colored  faces,  who  went  from  house  to  house  in  the  principal 
residential  sections  of  the  city  Christmas  morning  stopping  from 
time  to  time  on  the  sidewalk  and  sang  and  danced.  Some  of  them 
had  bones  and  tamborines  which  they  rattled  and  shook,  while  the 
others  sang  and  danced  jigs.  In  each  party,  there  were  one  or 
more  men  attired  in  women's  garments,  and  after  performing  a 
while,  the  tamborines  were  invariably  passed  around  and  quite  a 
nice  little  bunch  of  change  was  usually  collected. 

After  this,  the  band  marched  off  a few  blocks  on  the  side- 
walk where  the  same  performance  took  place. 

While  marching  to  the  rattle  of  the  bones  and  the  shaking  of 
the  tamborines,  they  all  shouted  in  regular  cadence 

"Haw  low,  here  we  go! 

Haw  low,  here  we  go! 

Haw  low,  here  we  go  — 

Kooners  come  from  Denby.  " 

This  could  be  heard  for  blocks  like  the  music  of  an  approaching 
band,  and  as  soon  as  the  children  in  a neighborhood  heard  it  they 
began  to  shout  "The  Kooners  are  coming,  " and  made  a wild  rush 
for  the  street,  where,  if  there  were  enough  of  them,  the  Kooners 
stopped  and  sang  and  danced  for  an  appreciative  audience — mostly 
youngsters,  but  generally  with  a sprinkling  of  grown-ups. 

This  custom  kept  up  for  a number  of  years,  and  finally  fell 
into  disuse,  being  tabooed,  I- have  heard,  by  certain  classes  of  the 
Negroes  as  tending  to  lower  them  as  a race  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic. This,  of  course,  was  pure  bunk,  for  as  a matter  of  fact  it 
helped  to  make  the  relations  between  the  races  more  friendly  dur- 
ing a critical  period  of  our  history.  I am  sorry  it  passed,  as 
nothing  I know  of  gave  the  delight  this  custom  did  to  children  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  festivities. 

James  Sprunt  (1846-1924)  of  Wilmington  (quoted  by  Powell) 
also  believed  that  nothing  at  Christmas  from  1850  to  1880  was  more 
enjoyed  by  the  children  than  the  John  Kuners,  for 
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At  every  corner  of  the  streets,  sometimes  at  every  open  door, 
the  procession  would  stop  and  the  Kooner  to  the  accompaniment 
of  banjo,  accordian,  tambourine  or  other  musical  instrument 
would  dance  and  sing  the  weird  tunes  in  vogue  for  this  occasion. 
I remember  the  high  pitched  crescendo  voices  "Oh  little  Liza 
Dramp  oh  drampo"  and  another  familiar  tune, 

"I  am  gwine  away;  gwine  away 
to  come  no  more  — I am  gwine  away,  " 

followed  by  the  chorus  from  the  lusty  throats  of  the  others  who 
took  part.  Of  course,  our  people  responded  generously  in  con- 
tributions of  money  or  cake  and  fruit. 

Other  John  Kuner  songs  were  recorded  (Dougald  MacMillan, 
"John  Kuners,"  JOURNAL  OF  AMERICAN  FOLK-LORE,  39  [Janu- 
ary, 1926],  53-57)  by  an  old-timer,  D.  T.  Cronly  of  Wilmington. 

Unlike  those  sung  by  the  slaves  at  the  Scotch  Hall,  Somerset  Place, 
and  Buchoi  plantations,  the  songs  of  the  Wilmington  blacks  seem- 
ingly had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  Christmas  season.  Here  is 
one: 


Solo:  Young  gal  go  ROUND  de  corner  ! 

Chorus  in  ha rmony : My  true  love  gone  DOWN  de  lane  ! 

Solo:  Wet  on  de  grass  where  de  djew  been  poured. 

Chorus:  HEY,  me  lady,  go  DOWN  de  road; 

Go  DOWN  de  road;  go  DOWN  de  road! 

My  true  love  gone  DOWN  de  lane. 

Another  song  concerned  a black  fellow  named  Beau  Bill.  It  seems 
that  Beau  Bill  had  offended  the  law  by  conducting  a dance  hall  in  the 
town. 


Old  Beau  Bill  was  a fine  old  man, 

A riggin'  and  a raggin'  in  the  world  so  long; 

But  now  his  days  have  come  to  pass, 

And  we're  bound  to  break  up  Beau  Bill's  class. 

Refrain: 

So  sit  still  ladies  and  don't  take  a chill 

While  the  captain  of  the  guard  house  ties  Beau  Bill. 

Following  the  singing  of  such  songs  as  these,  dancers  performed 
"Chicken  in  the  Bread  Tray"  and  "Cutting  the  Pigeonwing."  If  the 
hat  then  passed  collected  insufficient  coins,  the  John  Kuners  ran 
down  the  street,  singing 

Run,  Jinnie,  run!  I'm  gwine  away, 

Gwine  away,  to  come  no  mo'. 

Dis  am  de  po'  house, 

Glory  habbilulum ! 
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Hah!  Low!  Here  we  go! 

Hah!  Low!  Here  we  go! 

Hah!  Low!  Kuners  cornin'. 

In  one  aspect  or  another,  his  worship  the  John  Kuner  appeared 
elsewhere  in  North  Carolina.  He  was  reported  in  Martin  County  and 
as  far  upstate  as  Iredell  County  (see  William  S.  Powell  article).  He 
was  said  to  have  performed  in  Southport  and  Fayetteville  (Eleanor 
B.  Powell,  "Old  Tar  Heel  Christmas  Customs  Outlined,  " Raleigh 
NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  December  20,  1953).  He  was  known  in  Hills- 
borough and  New  Bern  ( Louis  T.  Moore,  "John  Kuners — Wilmington's 
Colonial  Christmas  Celebrants,  " STORIES  OLD  AND  NEW  OF  THE 
CAPE  FEAR  REGION  [Wilmington,  1968],  pp.  74-78).  But  by  the 
1880s,  the  arrival  of  black  John  Kuner  at  Christmas  had  all  but 
ended.  Perhaps  it  was  not  merely  the  new  dignity  of  the  Negroes 
which  required  his  demise,  but  an  emerging  ruffianism  of  the  masked 
revelers. 

Oddly  enough,  the  custom  survived  for  a while  among  whites 
who  seem  not  to  have  been  aware  of  its  Negro  origin.  In  eastern 
North  Carolina  villages  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  "joncooners" 
were  an  established  part  of  the  Christmas  observance. 

Joncooners  were  young  men,  usually  the  beaux  of  the  village,  who 
on  Christmas  afternoon — never  any  other  time  — dressed  up  in  the 
most  outlandish  feminine  attire  they  could  find,  masked,  and  rode 
horseback  up  and  down  the  streets  throughout  the  afternoon.  Their 
masks  were  not  the  romantic -looking  black  ones  such  as  are  worn 
to  masquerade  balls,  but  awful-looking  "scare-faces."  A jon- 
cooner  was  certainly  not  good  to  look  at.  To  one  who  did  not  know 
what  composed  him  he  was  unspeakably  terrifying.  (Frank  Eng- 
lish Cox,  "Whence  and  Whither,"  Raleigh  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER, 
December  13,  1936.) 

In  Fayetteville  the  "Johnny  Cooners"  were  said  to  be  "the  rag- 
tag and  bob-tail  of  the  community,  and  children.  " They  went  about 
the  streets  singing, 


Oh,  poor  Cooner  Johns 
Farm,  farm,  my  lady; 

Give  poor  Cooner  one  more  cent, 

Farm,  farm,  my  lady. 

The  word  farm  was  presumably  a contraction  of  for  me.  (Nell  Battle 
Lewis,  "Incidentally,"  Raleigh  NEWS  AND  OBSERVER,  December 
22,  1935.) 

In  1938,  when  prominent  New  Bern  citizens  planned  to  revive 
the  custom  as  part  of  the  town's  Christmas  celebration,  those  who 
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remembered  how  it  was  practiced  there,  and  in  nearby  Kinston, 
recalled  that 

Young  men  would  dress  in  humorous  costumes,  often  don- 
ning loose  Mother  Hubbards  or  other  garments  of  women,  and 
usually  blacking  their  faces,  then  would  go  riding  through  the 
streets  around  5 o'clock  on  Christmas  morning  to  awaken  resi- 
dents with  their  Christmas  carols  and  other  songs. 

Some  of  the  men  rode  cows,  goats,  donkeys,  oxen,  horses 
or  mules,  usually  bareback.  Others  drove  in  a large  dray,  pulled 
by  white  horses  or  mules.  Still  others  walked  along  with  the  pro- 
cession. Many  who  preferred  not  to  blacken  their  faces  wore 
clown  costumes  and  facial  masks.  The  identity  of  the  performers 
was  supposed  to  be  kept  secret. 

With  the  blowing  of  horns,  the  playing  of  musical  instru- 
ments, the  calling  of  Christmas  greetings,  and  the  singing  of 
songs,  the  group  went  slowly  around  the  town,  stopping  at  many 
homes  for  special  serenades.  Frequently  they  were  invited  in- 
side for  refreshments.  After  a number  of  such  stops  for  liquid 
refreshments,  their  antics  grew  more  ludicrous.  It  is  recalled  by 
elderly  residents  that  children  were  often  more  interested  in 
watching  the  John  Kuners  than  in  playing  with  the  toys  left  them 
by  Santa  Claus. 

(Gertrude  S.  Carraway,  "New  Bernians  Are  to  Revive  An- 
cient Christmas  Custom,  " GREENSBORO  DAILY  NEWS,  Decem- 
ber 25,  1938. ) 

But  the  custom  was  fading  away,  even  among  the  whites.  When 
the  brash  young  men  no  longer  paraded  the  streets,  the  boys  of  the 
town  brought  on  a gentler  observance.  There  remains  a reminiscence 
from  Wilmington  in  1905: 

Do  you  member  when  we  went  "Coone ring"?  Eachyear  after 
the  exciting  festivities  of  Christmas  Day  had  gone  by,  and,  in  an 
effort  perhaps  to  overcome  the  let  down  feeling,  the  boys  of  my 
neighborhood  . . . began  to  think  of  "Coonering.  " "Coonering" 
was  engaged  in  at  no  other  time  except  between  Christmas  Day 
and  the  New  Year. 

A group  of  from  five  to  ten  boys  ranging  in  age  from  nine  to 
sixteen  would  with  great  preparation  gather  together  after  supper, 
when  the  dark  had  fallen,  and  each  would  don  whatever  costume 
or  garment  he  had  been  able  to  get.  There  were  sashes,  and 
shawls,  overcoats,  and  long  pants  (most  of  us  being  in  knee  pants 
at  that  time).  There  were  red  bandannas  and  shirts  and  dresses. 
Everything  had  to  be  old  and  ill  fitting.  And  then  there  was  always 
the  "Cooner  Face"  or  mask  to  completely  cover  the  features,  so 
that  none  could  tell  who  we  were.  We  were  always  a motley  crew. 

The  procedure  was  to  call  on  selected  homes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. We  only  called  upon  those  we  knew  and  those  we  liked. 
We  would  ring  the  front  door  bell.  I do  not  remember  ever  having 
been  refused  admittance,  and  it  was  always  done  with  an  apparent 
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pleasure  coupled  with  considerable  amusement.  We  did  not  call 
on  the  children,  but  upon  the  older  folk.  Our  own  pa rticula r homes 
were  omitted,  and  left  for  others  to  call  upon,  which  they  always 
did. 

When  admitted  we  were  ushered  into  the  living  room  or  the 
parlor  and  comfortably  seated.  Then  began  a conve rsation  mostly 
led  by  those  we  had  come  to  visit.  We  did  not  sing  and  we  had  no 
particular  program  to  follow.  We  did  not  try  to  say  or  do  some- 
thing funny,  but  just  fitted  ourselves  into  the  mood  of  the  home  we 
were  in.  There  was  plenty  of  giggling  however. 

It  being  the  Christmas  season  there  was  always  plenty  of 
fruit  and  candy  around,  and  we  were  generously  plied  with  these, 
which  we  put  into  our  pockets,  as  to  eat  would  mean  the  removal 
of  "Cooner-faces,  " and  that  was  just  not  done.  We  were  glad  to 
get  and  accepted  the  candy,  but  that  was  not  our  purpose,  as  most 
of  us  at  this  season  had  plenty  of  that  at  home.  We  never  stayed 
long  at  any  house,  and  seldom  overstayed  our  welcome,  and  in 
that  manner  were  able  to  make  several  calls  in  one  night,  and 
before  time  to  be  in  bed  around  ten  as  our  mothers  had  demanded. 

What  was  the  real  purpose?  Purpose!?  There  wasn't  any 
purpose.  It  was  just  fun,  and  we  had  fun,  getting  ready,  doing, 
and  laughing  about  it  afterwards.  Why  did  we  do  it?  Well,  I did 
it  because  my  older  brother  had  done  it.  My  father  had  gone 
"Coonering"  before  me,  and  they  appeared  to  have  been  pleased 
with  it  and  had  fun. 

I never  knew  that  there  was  any  other  name  for  a funny 
face,  or  mask,  as  we  call  them  now,  but  a "Cooner-face.  " I 
was  astonished  to  find  in  my  later  years  that  only  in  Wilmington 
were  they  so  called.  At  any  time  of  the  year  a mask  was  a "Coon- 
er-face, " no  matter  what  it  looked  like  or  when.  But  we  never 
went  "Coonering"  except  at  the  Christmas  season. 

During  the  Christmas  of  1905,  Edward  Ash,  Glasgow  Hicks, 
Hart  McKoy  and  I went  "Coonering"  and  called  on  the  Kenlys. 
They  had  a visitor  from  the  North  who  was  so  intrigued  by  our 
local  custom  (which  I then  thought  universal)  that  she  had  us  dress 
up  again  the  next  day,  and  she  took  our  picture  [reproduced  with 
the  account],  which  I still  have. 

(Henry  Bacon  McKoy,  WILMINGTON,  N.  C.  — DO  YOU  RE- 
MEMBER WHEN?  [Greenville,  S.  C.,  1957],  pp.  141-45.) 

And  so  it  was  that  his  worship  John  Kuner  died  away  in  eastern 
North  Carolina.  But  not  elsewhere.  The  black  natives  of  the  Baha- 
mas and  Jamaica  (and  Nevis?  ) kept  him  going,  and  today  in  the  West 
Indies  he  is  an  established  part  of  Christmas.  There  he  is  known  as 
John  Canoe  (Mary  Moseley,  "The  John  Canoe  Festival,"  NASSAU, 
Winter  1955-56,  pp.  29-31;  Herma  Diaz,  "Merry,  Merry  John  Canoe 
in  Jamaica,"  DANCE  MAGAZINE,  December  1969,  pp.  16-17). 

The  most  diligent  and  trustworthy  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
custom  is  Ira  deA.  Reid's  "The  John  Canoe  Festival:  A New  World 
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Africanism"  (PHYLON,  Fourth  Quarter  1942,  pp.  349-70),  which 
argues  that,  instead  of  being  derived  from  French  jongleurs  or  Eng- 
lish mummers,  John  Canoe  goes  back  to  west  Africa.  His  proto- 
type was  a tribal  chieftain  named  John  Connu,  who  flourished  about 
1720  at  Tres  Puntas  in  Axim  on  the  Guinea  Coast.  A festival  he 
originated  was  brought  by  slaves  to  the  West  Indies  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  later  transported  to  North  Carolina,  whose  more  wealthy 
plantation  owners  had  continuous  commerce  with  the  islands. 

It  seems  unlikely  that  the  John  Kuner  antics  at  Christmas  will 
be  revived  except  in  the  arts.  For  instance,  in  Paul  Green 1 s THE 
HOUSE  OF  CONNELLY  (1931),  white  merrymakers  appear  at  the 
mansion  house  on  Christmas  evening  (Act  I,  Scene  2;  Act  II,  Scene 
3).  "They  are  dressed,  11  writes  the  dramatist,  "in  all  sorts  of  out- 
landish garbs  — some  wearing  their  clothes  backwards,  some  with 
masks  or  doughfaces  on,  and  others  painted  like  Indians  on  the  war- 
path" (p.  41).  The  time  of  THE  HOUSE  OF  CONNELLY  is  "The  early 
years  of  the  twentieth  century.  " 


SHAKE  SPIT 

by  Lee  Pennington 

Middletown,  Kentucky 


Where  are  the  crawling  snakes  this  dawn? 
Where  in  the  night  have  they  gone? 

Their  white  foam  hangs  in  the  woods 
And  someone  told  me  it's  snake-spit  beads. 

I see  it  hanging  wet  in  the  grass 

And  wonder  how  many  snakes  had  to  pass 

To  leave  so  much  of  themselves  today. 

I'd  say  perhaps  a hundred  came  this  way. 

And  I wonder  why  I stand  here  staring  so 
Intently  at  a path  where  night  snakes  go? 
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ME  - TO LD  TALES 
ALONG  THE  EHMBEE 

by  Lew  Barton 

etch  a little  more  light'ood,  " commanded 
my  father,  the  late  Harker  Barton,  named 
for  Harker's  Island  "on  the  coast,  " as  he  stretched  himself  out  be- 
fore the  hearth  to  read  after  a long  day  at  the  sawmill.  "And  make 
haste.  Hope  you've  got  a lot  o'  kindlin' wood  stacked  up  on  the  piazza 
tonight.  A man's  got  to  study  to  keep  up  with  the  world  these  days. 
And  that's  what  you  need  to  be  doing,  boy  — studying.  You  want  to 
grow  up  to  be  an  ignoramus?  " 

"But,  Papa,  you  promised  to  tell  me  some  stories  about  boog- 
ahs,  tokens,  root-workers,  han'ts  and  that  sort  of  thing  tonight!"  I 
protested. 

"Gotta  be  up  betimes  in  the  morning,  boy.  Pulling  the  lever  at 
a sawmill  ten  hours  a day  don't  give  me  much  time  to  talk,  not  if 
I'm  gonna  get  any  studying  done.  " 

"Papa,  haven't  you  always  told  me  you  were  born  with  a caul 
over  your  eyes?  And  because  of  this,  you're  gifted  to  see  and  hear 
spirits?  Now,  isn't  that  what  you've  always  told  me,  Papa?  " 

"Well,  yeah.  But  — " 

"A  man  has  to  be  faithful  to  his  gift,  Papa.  Isn't  that  what 
you've  always  told  me,  too?  " 

"Well,  yeah.  But — " 

"All  right,  start  being  faithful,  Papa.  'Cause  I've  got  my  writ- 
ing tablet  ready  to  take  it  all  down.  " 

He  grumbled  a little  about  being  "fa'ly  dead"  with  fatigue,  but 
finally  laid  aside  his  precious  "doctor  book,  " just  purchased  from  a 
mail-order  house,  and  began  to  talk. 

"As  I've  told  you  before,  " Papa  said  softly,  his  clear  bright, 
greenish-blue  eyes  sparkling  with  excitement,  "anyone  born  with  a 
caul  over  his  eyes  is  gifted  to  see  and  hear  spirits.  That's  how  I 
was  born.  And  that  kind  o'  person  ain't  a-scared  of  spirits,  being 
as  he's  seen  and  heard  so  many  of  them. 

"Well,  of  course,  I didn't  know  that  the  morning  Pap — my 
grandfather  — got  me  up  betimes,  to  carry  him  to  Pates  with  thehorse 


**  The  author  (Barker  Street,  Pembroke  28372)  has  written  a book 
of  poems  RHYTHM  A LITTLE  LUMBEE  (1961)  and  a history  of 
the  Lumbee  Indians  titled  THE  MOST  IRONIC  STORY  IN  AMER- 
ICAN HISTORY  (1967).  He  attended  Pembroke  State  University 
and  earned  an  M.  A.  in  English  at  UNC-CH. 
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and  buggy  one  summer  morning.  Pap  had  to  meet  the  train  at  four 
and  told  me  to  wait  at  the  station  until  daybreak  before  starting  back 
home.  He  knew  how  lonesome  and  scary  it'd  be,  traveling  back  home 
alone  for  a boy  of  fourteen. 

"But  you  know  something?  I didn't  wait,  like  the  old  man  told 
me.  I started  back  home  long  before  day  commenced  a-breaking. 

"Well,  a short  ways  down  the  road,  and  it  commenced  to  get 
lonesome,  especially  passing  through  the  deep,  dark  swamps.  But 
directly,  I saw  a bright  light  meeting  me.  And  I can  tell  you,  it  was 
a mighty  welcome  sight.  Somebody  else  is  traveling  early,  I thought. 
You'll  never  know  how  bloody  glad  I was  ! 

"But  it  wasn't  long  before  all  that  gladness  changed.  As  the 
light  got  nigh  enough  to  me  to  be  seen  clearly,  I froze  in  horror  in 
my  seat.  I could  see  that  it  was  a young  boy  about  my  age.  His  face 
was  as  pale  as  death.  He  had  a sheepskin  around  him,  with  the  cor- 
ners of  it  caught  between  his  teeth.  And  all  around  his  body,  there 
was  a bright  blaze  of  fire. 

"He  passed  close  enough  to  the  buggy  wheels  that  I could  have 
reached  out  and  touched  him  with  my  buggy  whip.  I didn't  speak  to 
my  horse  from  that  time  until  I was  safe  and  sound  at  home  again.  " 

Papa  paused.  "Do you  reckon  that  was  somebody's  tok'n,  Papa?" 
I asked  when  I could  close  my  mouth  again,  which  had  been  hanging 
open  during  the  entire  recital. 

"Never  can  tell,  " Papa  said  quietly.  "A  tok'n  sometimes  puts 
in  an  appearance  before  someone  dies.  And  sometimes  just  after.  " 

The  superstitious  belief  that,  just  prior  to  someone's  death  or 
just  after,  the  spirit  of  the  person  visits  friends  and  relatives  as  a 
token  of  his  or  her  earthly  departure  is  widely  held  among  unlettered 
Lumbee  Indians  to  this  day. 

Soon  after  my  father  told  me  the  foregoing,  my  sister  and  I 
more  or  less  had  some  first-hand  experience  with  Papa's  ghost 
world.  Elizabeth  was  eleven  and  I nine,  when  the  last  member  of  a 
household  died  near  us  in  1927.  The  empty  house  was  located  near 
Harmony  School,  near  Philadelphus  in  Robeson  County.  There  was 
left  in  the  deserted  old  house  a sewing  machine  of  the  foot-pedal 
type. 

Being  somewhat  mechanically  inclined,  I naturally  '(confiscated" 
the  old  machine,  persuading  my  sister  to  help  me  carry  it  to  the 
house.  As  a child,  my  curiosity  as  to  "what  makes  it  tick"  led  me 
to  dismantle  anything  mechanical  that  no  longer  worked.  You  can 
guess  what  happened  to  the  machine  in  short  order.  I dismantled  it 
completely.  When  I went  to  bed  that  night,  with  a stomachful  of 
persimmon  beer  and  potatoes  for  supper,  I slept  so  soundly  that  I 
heard  none  of  the  commotion  that  went  on  downstairs,  according  to 
Papa  next  morning. 

"I  want  you  both  to  tote  that  mechine  away  from  here,  " Papa 
commanded  sternly.  "Those  old  people  who  died  and  left  that  me- 
chine, came  here  last  night.  " 

"They  did?  Oh,  Lord,  no!  " I cried  in  amazement  and  disbelief. 
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"Oh,  Lord,  yes,  " Papa  mimicked.  "They  plundered  through 
the  tools  you  brought  home  with  that  mechine  all  night.  Neither  me 
nor  your  mother  got  any  sleep.  Ask  her!" 

I looked  at  Mama,  my  mouth  agape.  "Get  it  out  of  this  house," 
she  hissed,  a stark  look  of  fear  mirrored  on  her  face.  "And  if  you 
ever  bring  anything  like  that  to  this  house  again,  I'll  whip  your  clothes 
into  your  backs.  If  I leave  them  on  at  all  to  do  the  whipping,  that  is." 

Part  by  part,  we  took  the  machine  back.  No  further  noises 
were  heard. 

Another  superstition  among  the  Lumbee  Indians  is  that,  should 
a spirit  ever  strike  you  physically,  you  will  surely  die.  A decade  or 
so  ago,  Amster  Locklear,  of  the  Prospect  area  of  Robeson  County, 
related  this  incident  to  me: 

He  had  been  bird-hunting  one  summer  afternoon,  had  returned 
home,  tired,  and  seated  himself  on  the  topmost  step  to  his  porch. 
Dusk  had  already  fallen  when  the  figure  of  a man  approached  him, 
its  hands  behind  its  back.  Just  as  it  was  within  striking  distance,  it 
brought  its  right  hand  from  behind  its  back — a hand  which  held  some- 
thing resembling  a brush  broom. 

Locklear  was  struck  full  in  the  face.  The  sneak  attack  so  an- 
gered him  that  he  reached  over  and  caught  hold  of  his  double-barreled 
shotgun. 

He  fired  point-blank  into  the  back  of  the  retreating  figure,  just 
as  it  was  clearly  outlined  between  two  oak  trees  that  stood  in  the 
yard. 

The  figure  disappeared.  Thinking  he  surely  must  have  killed 
someone,  Locklear  arose  and  visited  all  the  houses  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, inquiring  whether  the  neighbors  had  seen  anyone. 

They  hadn't. 

About  two  months  later,  Amster  Locklear  was  dead.  In  a brawl 
with  his  father-in-law,  he  had  been  shot. 

There  are  many  stories  about  buried  treasure  among  the  Lum- 
bee Indians.  As  a matter  of  fact,  searching  for  buried  money  is  a 
favorite  pastime  among  some.  With  metal-detecting  devices,  many 
a search  is  made  by  night,  probing  the  earth  with  steel  rods  and 
sometimes  digging. 

It  is  said  that,  when  pirates  and  outlaws  in  these  parts  buried 
treasure,  they  usually  murdered  a member  of  the  gang  and  buried 
his  bodyalong  with  thatgang's  treasure.  The  spirit  of  this  murdered 
man  is  supposed  to  guard  the  treasure. 

When  digging  for  such  treasure,  the  party  is  supposed  to  re- 
main absolutely  silent.  One  word  spoken,  according  to  the  super- 
stition, will  cause  any  box  touched  with  the  rod  to  go  down  deeper  in 
the  earth. 

A " root-worker"  is  a kind  of  witch  or  conjure-woman  or  -man, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  supernatural  powers  to  cast  out  spells,  bring 
together  separated  couples,  heal  the  sick,  bring  good  luck  and  the 
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like.  Sometimes,  they  also  hold  seances,  calling  back  the  spirits  of 
departed  loved  ones. 

The  following  poem,  which  owes  something  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe 
and  is  heretofore  unpublished,  was  read  several  months  ago,  when  I 
was  folklorist-in- residence  at  King's  College,  Wilkes-Barre,  Penn- 
sylvania. I based  it  on  a story  I once  heard  in  Robeson,  told  me  by 
Wilbert  Warriax,  a Lumbee  Indian  who  died  not  long  ago  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  nine. 

NIGHTMARE  CABIN 

Thunder  rumbling,  mumbling,  grumbling, 

Torrents  tumbling  down, 

Lightning  flashed  and  lashed  and  slashed 
Weird  streaks  across  the  town. 

Mylo,  muddled,  huddled  on  the  puddled  cabin  floor  — 
Watched  the  brightening,  frightening  lightning 
Flicker  closer,  flicker  more. 

Watched  the  woman's  grotesque  features, 

Watched  her  stir  her  brew, 

Heard  tormented  nightworld  creatures 
Hell's  own  howls  renew. 

"What's  your  omen,  Conjure-woman? 

Why  you  screech  and  cry?  " 

"Ghouls  are  walking,  talking,  stalking  — 

Someone's  gonna  die!" 

Black  cats  prowling,  howling,  mowling, 

Distant  nightbirds  screamed, 

Lending  Mylo's  seance  horror 
Like  some  nightmare  dreamed. 

Pine  trees  crashed,  some  lightning- smashed, 

All  split  to  splintered  wood. 

"Call  my  woman,  Conjure-woman! 

Call  her  back  but  good!" 

"Gimme  silver — must  have  silver, 

What  my  nature  craves  ! 

Must  have  silver  — lots  o'  silver  — 

'Fore  I bust  them  graves  ! " 

"All  right,  woman  . . . what's  your  omen? 

Tell  me  what  she  said!" 

"Says  you're  dreaming  and  you're  scheming 
Soon  to  be  re-wed!" 

"Tell  my  woman,  Conjure-woman, 

That's  how  matters  led.  " 

"Then  take  this  word  from  your  woman: 

Y ou  will  soon  be  dead  ! " 

Now  a bolt  of  lightning  crashed  and  smashed  the  cabin  door. 
Mylo,  whirling,  arms  unfurling, 

Dropped  and  breathed  no  more! 

Caught  a bolt  of  molten  lightning, 

Dropped  and  breathed  no  more. 


LETTER  ABOUT 
A FOLKRHTUE 

by  J.  O.  Bailey 


ear  Guy  [Owen]:  At  Nancy's  party  [Nancy 
is  the  letter-writer's  daughter,  Mrs.  Nancy 
Bailey  Rich  of  Raleigh],  we  chatted  briefly  about  an  old  folk-rhyme 
that  1 heard  my  mother  recite,  and  you  said  you'd  like  to  have  a copy 
of  it.  I promised  to  send  a copy,  but  it  more  or  less  slipped  my 
mind  until  today.  Mrs.  [Lena]  Mayberry  telephoned  me  about  a book 
and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  reminded  me  about  the  rhyme. 

Here  is  the  full  story:  My  mother  lived  to  be  something  over 
ninety-one  years  old,  and  in  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  her  life 
became  senile  to  the  point  where  she  could  not  remember  anything 
since  her  childhood.  In  fact,  she  became  mentally  a child  again  to 
the  point  where  she  thought  the  old  woman  who  shared  her  room  in 
a rest  home  was  her  mother  — dead  for  more  than  thirty  years.  It 
was  then  that,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I heard  the  rhyme  (along 
with  many  other  old  sayings  and  bits  of  folklore  that  have  slipped 
my  mind) . 

Of  course  Mamma  did  not  write  out  the  rhyme,  and  I wrote  it 
out  only  as  I heard  it  recited  over  and  over.  I could  write  it  out  only 
as  I heard  it,  with  no  idea  of  the  spellings.  This  is  what  I heard: 

One  zahl,  two  zahl,  a-zig,  a-zag,  a-zang, 

Bob-tail  guinea  nigger,  tic-a-ram-a-tang, 

Hail  'em,  scale  'em,  budge  'em,  Mary, 

A-sink  'em,  a-sank  'em,  buck ! 

Her  voice  would  go  up,  and  her  finger  would  point  on  "buck."  I didn't 
know  what  this  was,  but  I thought  it  might  be  some  kind  of  folk-rhyme. 
I therefore  took  it  to  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson.  He  told  me  that  it  is  a 
version  of  a very  widespread  counting-out  rhyme,  bits  and  pieces  of 
which  have  been  reported  from  all  over  the  U.  S.  A.  He  gave  me  two 
or  three  other  versions,  similar  in  general,  but  with  verbal  differ- 
ences. He  pointed  out  that  the  rhyme  seems  to  come  from  the  Middle 
Ages  and  that  it  seems  to  be  a satiric  children's  version  of  a Roman 


**  The  author  (801  Woodland  Avenue,  Chapel  Hill  27514)  recently 
retired  from  the  Department  of  English  at  UNC-CH.  He  is  a 
noted  authority  on  the  works  of  Thomas  Hardy. 
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Catholic  ritual.  It  is  possible  to  suppose  that  "guinea  nigger"  might 
have  been  originally  the  Latin  "dominie,"  somehow  associated  with 
Guinea,  as  there  is  a West  Indian  island  called  Dominica.  "Hail  'em, 
scale  'em"  seems  to  be  a version  of  "harum  scarum.  " "Budge  'em, 
Mary"  seems  a perversion  of  "virgin  Mary."  "A-sink  'em,  a-sank 
'em"  echoes  the  Latin  "sanctum  sanctorum.  " — Besides  these  quasi 
eccle siatical  echoes,  the  word  "zahl"  seems  the  German  word  for 
"time,  " as  in  "Einzahl,  " once,  or  "Mehrzahl,  " several  times.  The 
mixture  suggests  an  origin  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII,  when  the 
Roman  rituals  were  still  current,  and  a district  in  southwestern 
England  (Alfred's  Wessex),  where  to  this  day  fragments  of  German 
words  are  still  heard. 

My  mother  grew  up  in  Sampson  County,  N.  C.  , in  the  country 
about  three  miles  from  the  village  of  Turkey.  Having  visited  my 
grandmother  when  I was  a boy,  I have  the  impression  that  the  people 
in  that  area  are  nearly  all  of  English  stock.  Names  in  my  mother's 
background — Smith,  Barden,  Clark,  Vann — all  seem  of  English  origin. 

And  that's  all  that  I know  about  it,  and  maybe  more  than  I know. 
— If  you  think  this  trifle  is  worth  publishing,  I have  no  objection. 


THE  SICK  ROOM 

by  Guy  Owen 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

"He's  picking  the  coverlet,  " the  woman  said 
as  she  turned  the  wick  down  low. 

The  fevered  man  unclenched  himself 
before  the  letting  go — * 

then  a moth  was  beating  the  broken  pane 
toward  stars  the  dawn  was  thinning; 

in  a sour  tumbler  on  the  shelf 

a set  of  teeth  was  grinning. 
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JOHNNIE  STRONGBACK: 
A BOY  'S  GAME 

by  Beaumert  Whitton 


ucca,  Bucca!  [Reference  is  to  the  ancient 
children's  game  as  described  in  Richard 
Walser's  "Rodanthe's  Old  Buck,"  NORTH  CAROLINA  FOLKLORE, 
May  1971.]  I never  thought  when  we  played  this  as  Boy-Scout-age 
youngsters  [in  Charlotte]  that  the  game  went  back  to  classic  times! 
But  we  called  it  Johnnie  Strongback. 

As  I remember  it  after  all  these  years,  one  team  of  four  fi ■«>■«» 
or  six  boys  leaned  over,  each  holding  to  the 
waist  of  the  one  in  front  to  make  along  snake- 
like "back."  The  #1  man  usually  stood  with 
his  back  against  a tree  or  telephone  pole  and 
#2  grabbed  him  around  the  waist — much  like 
the  picture  in  the  issue  of  NCF.  [This  was  a 
detail,  shown  here  once  more,  from  "Child- 
ren's Games"  (1560)  by  Pieter  Brueghel  the 
Elder.  ] 

The  other  team,  one  at  a time,  vaulted 
up  onto  the  "snake,  " trying  to  make  the  "down"  team  collapse  under 
the  weight.  If  they  succeeded,  the  down  team  stayed  down  for  an- 
other time.  If  there  was  no  collapse  but  instead  one  of  the  first  team 
touched  a foot  to  the  ground,  there  was  an  immediate  cry  from  those 
underneath,  "Fall  off!  Fall  off!  "and  the  downs  became  the  ups.  The 
call  for  collapse  was  "Cave  in!"  and  there  was  usually  a loud  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  settled  by  a judge. 

If  all  the  ups  got  aboard  the  "snake"  and  there  was  no  collapse, 
then  the  last  man  to  jump  on  held  up  one  or  two  fingers,  and  the  pole 
man  for  the  downs  guessed.  If  he  was  wrong,  the  ups  got  another 
jump.  If  he  was  right,  the  downs  became  the  ups.  You  can  imagine 
the  shouting  and  the  tumult  during  a school  recess  when  twenty 
twelve-year-olds  were  engaged  in  this  ancient  sport!  I seem  to  re- 
member other  complicating  rules  too,  such  as  vaulting  from  a line 
. . . but  it  has  been  too  many  years. 


**  The  author  (Post  Office  Box  1517,  Charlotte  28201 ) attended  UNC- 
CH  in  the  late  1920s.  He  is  with  the  Southeastern  Construction 
Company  of  Charlotte. 
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Till!  MAGIC  SUVDEK  SEED 


AND  OTHER.  MATTERS 

by  Jean  Rodenbough 


his  is  probably  a local  folk  tale,  and  was  told 

to  Miss  Nancy  Watkins  by  Mrs.  Evelyn  Frank- 
lin. Robbins.  Mrs.  Robbins  remembers  hearing  the  story  with  her 
sister  and  brother  from  her  grandmother,  an  ex-slave.  The  treeing 
of  the  little  boy  in  the  story,  and  the  subsequent  chopping  down  of  the 
tree,  resembles  the  methodused  to  capture  possums  in  the  area.  The 
cinder  seed  came  from  a beet-like  plant  used  in  salad  during  the  19th 
century.  The  story  is  very  brief,  but  has  the  essentials  of  a "magic” 
folk  tale. 


THE  MAGIC  SINDER  SEED 

Once  there  was  a little  boy,  and  he  had  some  dogs.  They  al- 
ways went  with  him  and  took  care  of  him.  One  day  Little  Boy's 
mother  sent  him  on  a long  journey  where  his  dogs  couldn't  go  along, 
but  she  put  some  magic  sinder  seed  in  his  pocket.  His  mother  told 
him  to  throw  them  out  if  he  ever  got  into  trouble. 

After  Little  Boy  got  along  ways  from  home,  he  came  to  a place 
where  the  people  didn't  want  him,  and  the  men  took  after  him  with 
sticks  and  chased  him.  Little  Boy  ran  for  dear  life,  and  finally 
came  to  a tree  and  climbed  it.  The  men  got  axes  and  began  to  whack 
at  the  tree  to  cut  it  down.  Little  Boy  went  up  higher  and  higher, 
and  gave  up  hope  of  ever  getting  back  home  again.  How  fast  the  axes 
cut ! 


But  then  Little  Boy  thought  of  the  magic  sinder  seed  his  mother 
had  put  in  his  pocket  and  told  him  to  throw  out  if  he  ever  got  into 
trouble.  Little  Boy  threw  out  a few  sinder  seed.  As  soon  as  they 


**  Mrs.  Rodenbough  (Post  Office  Box  36,  Madison,  N.  C.  27025) 
says  that,  except  for  the  concluding  Robertson  entries,  all  the 
material  was  transcribed  from  manuscripts  of  Miss  Nancy  Wat- 
kins, a compiler  of  local  history  and  anecdotes.  (See  "The  Hog 
Killing"  in  NCF,  November  1970.)  "The  Old  Folks'  Home"  was, 
according  to  Miss  Nancy,  included  in  a primer  used  by  Negro 
children  which  she  never  read  herself,  but  was  set  down  as  she 
remembered  hearing  it  from  a little  boy  employed  by  her  family. 
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fell,  the  tree  chips  down  below  him  flew  back  into  their  places  and 
the  tree  was  mended  like  new. 

Little  Boy  kept  throwing  out  sinder  seed  as  fast  as  the  men 
chopped  away.  As  he  did,  he  would  sing  out: 

Drop  down  my  sinder  seed! 

Mend  up  my  good  tree, 

Mend  up  ! 

Then  he  called  out  to  his  dogs  way  back  home: 

Hi,  Bark  and  Berry! 

Jupiter  and  Kerry! 

Dockery  in  the  morning! 

Why  don't  you  come  along! 

The  dogs  knew  Little  Boy  was  calling  them,  and  they  came 
tearing  down  the  road  till  they  got  to  the  tree.  Little  Boy  was  just 
dropping  his  last  sinder  seed,  saying: 

Drop  down  my  sinder  seed, 

My  good  tree,  mend  up! 

Mend  up ! 

As  soon  as  the  sinder  seeds  ran  out,  the  men  began  chopping 
faster  and  faster,  and  Little  Boy  felt  the  tree  begin  to  sway.  But 
then  Bark  and  Berry  and  Jupiter  and  Kerry  and  Dockery  flew  into 
the  men  and  tore  them  all  to  pieces  and  killed  them. 

Little  Boy  scrambled  down  the  tree  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  he 
went  back  home  to  his  mother  with  his  five  dogs  at  his  heels,  singing 
out  to  them: 


Hi,  Bark  and  Berry! 
Jupiter  and  Kerry! 
Dockery  in  the  morning! 
Why  don't  you  come  along! 


THE  OLD  FOLKS'  HOME 

(This  too  comes  from  Miss  Nancy  Watkins'  collections.  It  is 
a story  she  heard  one  of  her  servant  boys  tell  when  she  was  a girl. 
It  probably  originated  in  this  country  around  Charleston.  Tobacco 
and  cotton  importers  from  Europe  came  into  port  there,  and  undoubt- 
edly brought  the  tale  with  them.  It  is  recognizable  still  as  "The 
Brementown  Musicians.  " Then  the  story  picked  up  local  character- 
istics as  it  was  repeated.  ) 
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Once  there  was  an  old  mule,  name  of  Rody,  so  old  she  wasn't 
fittin'  to  work  no  way  atall.  Her  teeth  done  wore  off  till  she  can't 
eat  nothin'  but  bread  and  water,  and  she  can't  do  more'n  put  one  foot 
after  another. 

One  morning  Rody's  long  ears  heard  her  master  say,  "We'll 
jest  hafta  kill  old  Rody  'cause  she  can't  work  no  more,  and  she's 
eatin'  her  head  off.  I'll  have  Ned  lead  her  off  to  a big  gully  in  the 
morning  and  shoot  her  and  bury  her,  so  the  hogs  can't  eat  on  her  and 
stink  us  out  of  house  and  home.  " 

Rody  says  to  herself  she  ain't  going  to  be  shot,  so  she  started 
to  run  away  from  there.  She  couldn't  run,  she  so  old,  so  she  jest 
walk  down  the  home  road  till  she  got  to  the  Big  Road  and  took  up  it. 
After  she  go  for  awhile  by  herself,  big  drops  of  water  was  running 
out  of  one  eye  'cause  she  had  to  run  away  to  keep  from  ending  up  for 
worm  feed  and  fert'lizer.  Rody  couldn't  hee-haw  no  more,  and  she 
let  her  tail  hang  between  her  hind  legs,  while  she  put  one  foot  after 
another. 

After  a powerful  long  time,  she  come  to  a spring  'side  the  road 
where  she  water  herself  to  get  up  more  steam.  She  decided  to  rest 
a minute,  and  began  to  have  mule  dreams  of  mule  heaven  like  the 
song  she  used  to  hear  at  the  Big  Meeting  in  watermelon  time: 

Sweet  fields  beyond  the  flowers 
Stand  dressed  in  living  green  .... 

And  Rody  began  to  sing  like  she  used  to,  and  roll  over  on  the  ground, 
"Haw-um,  skeet  haw-um.  " 

While  she  was  singing,  she  saw  something  come  'long  side  of 
her,  a bigold  dog.  She  asked  him  how  come  he  was  there,  and  where 
was  he  going.  The  old  dog  'lowed  he  was  running  away  'cause  he 
can't  hunt  no  more  and  his  master  says  it's  time  to  shoot  him.  His 
teeth  done  wore  off,  and  he  can't  eat  nothing  but  mush  and  milk,  and 
can't  tree  possums  no  more.  Then  he  took  off  down  the  road  till  he 
come  to  the  spring  where  he  heard  Rody  singing  about  the  promised 
land.  So  they  go  off  together  to  see  what  they  could  see. 

Before  long  they  come  to  a old  cat  crawling  along  looking  like 
the  last  of  pea-time.  They  both  asked  Old  Tom  Cat  what  he  was  do- 
ing there,  and  where  he  was  going,  and  what  for?  Old  Tom  Cat 'lowed 
as  how  he  lived  up  all  his  lives  and  was  on  the  last  of  his  nine,  when 
he  heard  his  master  tell  Doody  to  put  him  in  a guano  sack  and  load 
it  down  heavy  with  rocks  and  pitch  him  in  the  Dan  River  so  he  won't 
come  up  no  more  to  finish  out  the  last  of  his  nine  lives.  And  Old 
Tom  say,  "I  done  light  out  from  there  till  I come  to  the  Big  Road 
and  took  up  it.  " Old  Tom's  tail  was  chock  full  of  cockleburs  and 
he  can't  pull  them  out  'cause  all  his  teeth  done  wore  out. 
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All  three  of  them  say  they  going  on  together  and  see  what's  go- 
ing to  happen.  Before  long  they  come  to  a rooster  standing  on  the 
edge  of  the  Big  Road,  and  he  look  like  the  last  of  pea-time  too,  all 
ramshackle  and  dilapidated,  and  they  asked  him  how  come  he  was 
there  and  where  was  he  going.  The  rooster  say  the  other  rooster 
done  took  to  running  him  off,  and  he  heard  Old  Miss  tell  Sukey  to 
catch  him  and  chop  off  his  head  and  put  him  in  the  big  pot  and  bile 
him.  So  he  run  way  down  the  path  to  the  Big  Road  and  took  up  it, 
but  he  don't  know  where  to  go.  He  asked  a grasshopper  doing  a wing 
dance  over  the  Big  Road  where  that  road  go  to.  The  grasshopper 
squirt  tobacco  juice  at  him  and  chee-urp,  "Tut-z-z-z.  This  road 
don't  go  nowhere.  It  stays  just  where  it  is,  Rooster!"  And  then  the 
rooster  see  the  other  animals  come  along,  and  so  he  asked  to  go  with 
them  for  company. 

On  they  all  went.  In  front  went  the  mule  Rody,  scarce  able  to 
pull  one  hoof  after  the  other,  and  then  the  old  dog  with  his  teeth  all 
gone,  and  then  Old  Tom  with  his  tail  full  of  cockleburs,  and  then 
the  rooster  looking  like  the  last  of  pea-time.  That's  the  way  they 
went. 


On  towards  night  they  see  a cabin  down  off  the  Big  Road  a 
piece,  and  they  went  down  to  see  about  finding  a place  to  spend  the 
night.  There  was  a light  shining  through  the  window  what's  high  from 
the  ground.  They  allowed  they'd  look  in  and  see.  Rody  went  up  close 
'side  the  house  and  stood  there.  Then  the  old  Dog  jumps  on  Rody  and 
the  old  wore-out  Tom  Cat  climbed  up  topside  of  Dog,  and  Mr.  Rooster 
flew  up  on  Tom,  and  peeped  in  the  window.  He  saw  plenty  to  eat  on 
the  table  and  some  robbers  by  it  counting  out  the  money  they  stole 
from  somewheres. 

Rooster  told  all  the  animals  under  him  what  he  saw,  and  they 
all  began  to  make  a racket  to  scare  the  robbers  away.  Rody  the  mule 
hee-hawed.  Dog  barked.  Old  Tom  meowed.  And  Rooster  crowed, 
"Hand  him  up  to  me-e-e.  " 

The  robbers  got  scared  and  hustled  off,  and  then  the  animals 
say  to  themselves  that  they'd  go  in  and  get  something  to  eat  off  the 
table  where  the  robbers  been  counting  their  money.  And  Rooster 
flew  down  from  the  back  of  old  Tom  Cat,  and  Tom  Cat  jumped  down 
off  old  Dog  and  lit  on  his  feet.  And  Dog  jumped  off  Rody's  back  and 
Rody  shook  her  ears  awake,  and  they  all  went  in  to  eat. 

After  that  they  all  ate  and  ate,  and  they  had  that  cabin  for  a 
home  to  live  in  for  ever  and  ever. 


(continued  on  next  page) 
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TWO  LOCAL-COLOR  BITS 
(From  Miss  Nancy  Watkins'  collection) 

Conversation 

Old  Woman:  That  old  cat's  been  keepin'  me  awake  at  night, 
but  he  won't  keep  me  awake  no  more! 

Visitor:  What  did  you  do  to  him? 

Old  Woman:  I cut  his  tail  off.  That's  what  I done. 

Visitor:  But  a cat  don't  yowl  with  his  tail.  What  good  did 
cutting  off  his  tail  do? 

Old  Woman:  It  did  a lot  of  good.  I cut  his  tail  clean  off,  jest 
behind  his  ears. 


Jingle 

I took  my  gal  to  the  ball  last  night, 

But  it  was  too  later; 

A turkey  bone  run  down  her  eye 
And  she  choken  to  death  on  'tater. 

LOCAL  SAYINGS 

(Collected  by  L.  E.  Robertson  of  Pine  Hall) 

On  the  folly  of  man,  upon  observing  the  activities  of  Christmas 
shopping.  Heard  in  Walnut  Cove  (Stokes  County)  some  fifty  years  ago; 

Look  at  them  fools 

Buying  shoes,  clothes,  flour. 

I'll  bet  they  don't  have 
A drop  of  likker  in  the  house. 

Observation  on  the  chore  of  providing  food  at  home  for  the 
family: 

The  place  for  a hog  is  in  the  box; 

The  place  for  the  chicken  is  in  the  pot. 

Here  they  do  not  require  care,  nor  do  they  eat. 

Here  they  make  man  secure  in  winter  against  his 
need  of  food  and  stay  his  pangs  of  hunger. 

Observation  upon  the  perverse  nature  of  whiskey: 

Likker  is  a strange  stuff. 

Two  men  may  drink  all  day  from  the  same  jug. 

One  goes  home  and  beats  his  wife. 

The  other  preaches  a sermon. 
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THE  ANGLO  -AMERICAN  BALLAD 
"BT  INDIRECTIONS 
FIND  DIRECTIONS  OUT" 


by  Thomas  G.  Burton 


s even  Polonius  knows  and  as  Hamlet  dis- 
covers, we  often  "by  indirections  find  direc- 
tions out"  (II.  i.  66).  I should  like  to  suggest  that  the  study  of  tradi- 
tional Anglo-American  ballads  is  an  effective  indirection  by  which 
one  may  come  to  an  understanding  of  people. 

I do  not  wish  to  imply  that  there  is  any  magic  key  to  unlocking 
the  "heart  of  . . . [one's]  mystery,  " as  apparently  was  sought  by  a 
former  colleague  of  mine,  who  asked  me  as  I was  carrying  some 
heavy  materials  down  a flight  of  stairs:  "You've  been  out  among 
these  mountain  people;  what  makes  'em  tick?  " — and  to  whom  I mut- 
tered something  about  wood  ticks  and  clocks  going  "tick,  tick,  " be- 
fore he  called  me  a "smart-aleck."  What  he  failed  to  realize,  and 
what  I was  trying  to  tell  him  as  he  left  on  his  sacred  way,  was  that 
the  mountain  folk  are  people  and  "how  unworthy  a thing"  we  make  of 
them  when  we  would  reduce  them  to  catch  phrases.  Although  no 
magic  key,  Anglo-American  ballads  provide  a valid  means  of  ana- 
lyzing people,  in  certain  instances  more  nearly  reliable  than  such 
direct  methods  as  asking  what  they  believe,  what's  important  to 
them,  what  they  admire,  or  what's  right  and  wrong.  Direct  state- 
ments of  personal  beliefs  may  reflect  how  one  has  been  taught  that 
he  should  respond  or  what  he  rationally  holds  rather  than  how  he 
really  responds  or  what  he  in  fact  believes.  One  is  constantly  re- 
minded of  the  disparity  that  often  exists  between  acceptance  and 
belief;  some  of  my  friends,  for  example,  who  honestly  and  unhesi- 
tatingly are  quick  to  label  David  and  Bathsheba's  relationship  as 
sinful,  describe  Doctor  Zhivago  and  Lara's  as  beautiful. 

In  some  cases  traditional  ballads  are  even  more  trustworthy 
a mirror  of  life  than  are  compositions  from  the  fine  arts.  The  fine 
arts,  for  example,  are  sometimes  committed  to  a completely  per- 
sonal point  of  view  rather  than  a universal  one  and,  therefore,  re- 
veal an  individual  man,  not  everyman.  Traditional  ballads,  on  the 


**  The  author,  with  the  Department  of  English  at  East  Tennessee 
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other  hand,  are  not  individual  expressions;  they  express  principally 
the  generally  accepted  concepts  of  a somewhat  homogeneous  group. 
Although  not  communally  composed  by  a "singing  and  dancing  throng," 
individual  ballads  are  communal  in  that  they  are  recreated  by  the 
oral  tradition;  that  is,  in  the  process  of  oral  transmis sion  they  under- 
go changes  that  reflect  the  tastes  and  beliefs  of  the  singers.  Folks 
naturally  sing  ballads  they  like;  what  they  don't  like  dies  because  it 
is  not  repeated.  Also,  ballads  which  extol  characters  whose  values 
conflict  with  those  generally  held  are  not  sung,  and  those  values 
therefore  do  not  become  traditional,  or  the  ballads  are  changed  so 
that  the  values  correspond  to  those  of  the  singers. 

The  mirror  of  art  sometimes  also  apparently  reflects  not  nec- 
essarily what  the  artist  believes  but  what  he  accepts  or  feels  he 
should  believe  or  has  to  believe  in  order  to  retain  his  world  view, 
even  his  sanity.  Perhaps  this  disparity  helps  to  explain  why  Shelley 
sees  Milton's  Satan  as  the  epic  hero  of  PARADISE  LOST  or  to  explain 
why  Tennyson  could  say  that  IN  MEMORLAM  expressed  more  hope 
than  he  felt.  The  fine  arts,  in  brief,  sometimes  present  man  as  he 
would  be,  rather  than  as  he  is.  The  ballad,  in  contrast,  is  not  directly 
committed  to  anything  except  presenting  interesting  stories  in  song, 
stories  that  are  told  mainly  for  the  pleasure  of  the  dramatic  action. 
Ballads  generally  have  no  expressed  or  designed  theme,  no  truth  to 
expound,  no  axes  to  grind;  they  are,  to  be  sure,  products  of  folks 
with  particular  concepts,  but  they  do  not  explicitly  present  those 
concepts.  They  contain  or  embody  certain  ideas,  beliefs,  and  points 
of  view,  but  they  do  not  move  directly  through  complicated  symbol, 
structure,  and  language  toward  an  expression  of  them.  The  ballads 
do  not  teach,  they  tell  stories;  but  what  those  stories  are  about,  who 
is  involved,  and  what  actions  are  approved  or  disapproved  reveal 
indirectly  the  values  that  are  common  to  those  who  sing  them — and 
it  is  precisely  that  indirection  that  allows  one  to  "find  directions 
out,  " to  know  what  people  really  believe  instead  of  what  they  think 
they  believe  or  would  like  to  believe;  what  they  are,  not  what  they 
would  be;  what  to  them  are  the  realities  of  life,  opposed  to  appear- 
ances. 


"The  Brown  Girl,  " a variant  of  Child  7 3,  given  to  me  by  Mrs. 
Rena  Hicks  of  Beech  Mountain,  North  Carolina,  may  serve  as  an 
excellent  illustration  of  how  in  ballads  one  can  "by  indirections  find 
directions  out.  " In  this  popular  song-ballad  Lord  Thomas  is  faced 
with  choosing  between  two  women  for  his  bride,  one  beautiful  but 
poor,  the  other  swarthy  but  rich.  He  seeks  the  advice  of  his  mother 
and  follows  her  judgment  to  marry  the  rich  one.  After  Lord  Thomas 
informs  Fair  Eleanor  of  his  decision,  she  attends  the  wedding  dressed 
in  fine  clothing,  is  greeted  by  Lord  Thomas  and  given  a favored  posi- 
tion. The  rich  girl,  whom  Mrs.  Hicks  understands  to  be  Miss  Brown, 
jealously  stabs  Fair  Eleanor,  an  act  for  which  she  is  beheaded  by 
Lord  Thomas,  who  then  apparently  kills  himself.  The  three  are 
buried  together,  and  at  the  bequest  of  Lord  Thomas,  Fair  Eleanor 
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is  placed  in  the  position  of  honor  in  his  arms,  the  Brown  girl  at  his 
feet. 


The  song  directs  our  sympathies  toward  Lord  Thomas  and  Fair 
Eleanor  and  away  from  the  Brown  girl  and  Thomas'  mother.  How 
we  are  supposed  to  respond  is  made  quite  clear  not  only  by  the 
placement  of  the  bodies  in  the  graves  but  also  by  the  use  of  the  con- 
ventional symbol  of  true  love,  the  brier  and  rose  that  grow  from  the 
grave  into  a true  lover's  knot.  This  ballad  implicitly  disapproves  of 
a materialistic  approach  to  marriage;  the  financial  motive  for  mat- 
trimony  produces  misfortune  for  all  involved.  Specifically,  to  gain 
house  and  land,  Lord  Thomas  denies  himself  a bride  "as  fair  a Lady  / 
As  ever  the  sun  shine  on1'  and,  therefore,  ironically  creates  a sit- 
uation that  denies  him  everything,  including  his  will  to  live.  Another 
idea  toward  love,  revealed  in  this  ballad  is  that  true  love  is  not  to  be 
intruded  upon,  even  by  parents;  mothers  and  fathers  to  their  own 
detriment  separate  their  children  from  those  whom  their  children 
love.  Mrs.  Hicks,  who  for  the  first  forty  of  her  seventy-one  years 
did  not  leave  Beech  Mountain  and  who  has  never  lived  more  than 
several  hundred  yards  from  where  she  was  born,  makes  no  bones 
about  how  this  ballad  relates  to  intruding  between  lovers.  She  says, 
"It  would  be  a lesson  for  to  let  the  one  that  loves  the  one  — each 
other — marry  them,  not  let  nothin'  go  between  them.  Nobody  ought 
to  step  in  betwixt  them — not  even  his  mother  ....  Let  them  marry, 
and  then  if  they  get  hurt  or  burnt — well,  they  know  they've  hurt 
theirselves.  Old  people  always  said  if  you  got  burnt,  you  had  to  sit 
on  the  blister.  " Willingness  to  sacrifice  is  also  implied  in  this  bal- 
lad to  be  characteristic  of  true  love:  "love  seeketh  not  its  own,  " 
even  its  own  life.  As  Fair  Eleanor  says,  "Be  me  dead  or  be  me 
alive  / To  Lord  Thomas'  wedding  I will  go.  " 

There  are  values  implicit  in  the  ballad  "The  Brown  Girl"  other 
than  those  regarding  love,  and  they  might  well  be  noted  here;  for 
example,  justifiable  murder.  There  is  little  or  no  sympathy  directed 
toward  the  Brown  girl  before  she  stabs  Fair  Eleanor.  After  that  ill 
deed  the  listener  is  not  overly  critical,  even  when  Thomas  "stove" 
the  Brown  girl's  head  against  a tree  when  he  cut  it  off  with  a two- 
edged  sword.  Also,  there  may  be  a suggestion  of  religious  approval 
or  justification  of  both  Thomas ' murde r and  suicide  in  the  application 
of  the  conventional  church  tower  as  the  site  of  the  twining  of  the  rose 
and  brier.  When  I asked  Mrs.  Hicks  if  she  thought  Thomas  was  jus- 
tified, she  answered:  "Yeah,  I feel  he  was  O.  K. — be  O.  K.  in  the 
hereafter.  " 

These  attitudes  are  common  to  the  ballads;  some  of  the  same 
concepts,  for  example,  are  present  in  another  ballad  that  Mrs.  Hicks 
remembers,  "Lord  Daniel"  (Child  81).  The  circumstances,  however, 
are  more  complicated;  at  least  one  of  the  lovers  is  married  to  some- 
one else.  Lord  Daniel's  wife,  whose  name  Mrs.  Hicks  understands 
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to  be  Gayladie,  invites  Mattha  Grove  to  go  home  witji  her  while  her 
lord  is  away  and  stay  all  night.  Footspade — a name  which  Mrs.  Hicks 
believes  was  given  the  footpage  because  he  ran,  and  which  she  some- 
times changes  to  Footspeed  — overhears  the  invitation  and  goes  to 
inform  Lord  Daniel.  Lord  Daniel  finds  the  lovers  together  and  chal- 
lenges Mattha,  whom  he  kills  with  a sword.  In  this  ballad  as  in  "The 
Brown  Girl,”  true  love  is  willing  to  sacrifice  even  one's  life;  for 
when  Lord  Daniel  turns  to  his  wife  and  asks  her  which  one  she  likes 
better,  Mattha  or  himself,  she  replies  in  favor  of  Mattha.  Incident- 
ally, the  conventional  expression  of  love  spoken  by  Lord  Daniel's 
wife  for  Mattha  is  similar  to  the  one  made  by  Lord  Thomas  for 
Eleanor  and  performs  the  same  function,  the  designation  of  the  true 
lovers.  Lord  Daniel's  wife  says: 

Much  do  I like  your  ruby  lips, 

Much  do  I like  your  chin, 

Much  better  do  I like  little  Mattha  Grove's  finger, 
Better  than  you  and  all  your  kin. 

Lord  Thomas  states:  "I  love  the  end  of  your  little  finger  / Better 
than  the  Brown  girl's  whole  body."  Needless  to  say,  Lord  Daniel's 
wife's  answer  is  not  what  her  husband  was  hoping  for,  for  he  drew 
his  sword  and  "cut  her  head  in  twine.  " 

The  willingness  of  true  love  to  sacrifice  also  directs  the  lis- 
tener's sympathies,  as  in  "The  Brown  Girl,"  toward  the  lovers  — in 
the  case  of  "Lord  Daniel"  toward  Mattha  and  Lord  Daniel's  wife,  not 
toward  husband  and  wife.  The  point  of  view  is  quite  clear;  the  vir- 
tues of  honesty  and  of  fidelity  between  lovers , of  true  love  in  general, 
transcend  the  defects  of  unlawfulness.  Even  Mrs.  Rena  Hicks — who 
states  about  the  invitation,  "She  was  doin' wrong  when  she  asked  him 
to  go  home  with  her"  — says,  in  regard  to  Lord  Daniel's  wife's  will- 
ingness to  die  because  of  her  love  for  Mattha,  "If  she  thought  that 
much  of  him,  in  a way  I think  it'd  be  O.  K.  She  didn't  want  to  live 
with  Lord  Daniel — 'drather  live  with  Mattha  Grove  than  him  . . . . 
If  she  loved  him  that  much  better  and  didn't  have  no  love  for  the  other 
one,  then  I think  she  done  the  right  thing,  told  him  the  truth.  I think 
the  truth  was  better  than  nothin'  else  was;  don't  matter  if  it  is  bad 
....  They  just  had  that  to  do  here;  when  they  leave  here  they'd  be 
O.  K.  . . . They  done  it  honest  here.  I mean  what  they  done  — I mean 
when  they  finished  up.  It  wasn't  honest  in  the  start  of  it,  but  when 
it  finished  up,  it  was.  " 

Another  value  implicit  in  the  ballad  "Lord  Daniel,  " an  especi- 
ally prominent  one,  is  fairplay.  When  Lord  Daniel  returns  to  find 
Mattha  Grove  in  bed,  he  says: 

Rise  up,  rise  up,  and  put  on  some  clothing, 

And  it  never  shall  be  said 
In  this  old  England 
I slew  you  a naked  man. 
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Mattha  replies: 


How  can  I 

When  I am  afraid  of  my  life  — 

You  with  two  swords 
And  me  not  a knife? 

Lord  Daniel  then  gives  him  the  choice  of  weapons: 

I have  these  two  swords  — 

They  cost  me  deep  in  the  purse; 

I'll  give  you  the  best  one, 

And  I'll  take  the  worse. 

Even  more  than  that,  Lord  Daniel  allows  Mattha  the  first  stroke: 

And  I'll  give  you  the  first  lick, 

And  strike  it  like  a man; 

And  if  you  don't  kill  me, 

I'll  kill  you  if  I can. 

The  significance  of  fairplay  does  not  go  unnoticed  by  Mrs.  Hicks. 
She  comments:  "I  feel  Lord  Daniel  gave  Mattha  Grove  a fair  deal 
. . . . I feel  he  was  a good  man;  he  was  doin'  what  was  right.  " 

I might  add  that  the  discussion  of  these  ballads  by  Mrs.  Hicks 
is  particularly  significant  not  only  because  it  implements  the  exe- 
gesis of  the  texts  but  also  because  she  is  not  flippantly  discussing 
matters  she  knows  or  cares  little  about.  She  is  a woman  who  for 
almost  three  quarters  of  a century  has  borne,  besides  the  harsh 
demands  of  the  mountains,  the  pain  of  human  conflict.  For  example, 
while  hearing  her  discuss  the  woeful  episodes  of  Lord  Thomas  and 
Mattha  Grove,  I was  sitting  where  her  daughter  had  been  shot  to 
death  and  not  far  from  where  her  husband  had  hanged  himself.  The 
ballads,  themselves,  she  considers  not  just  a means  of  passing  idle 
time  — to  her  they  reveal  genuine  feelings.  When  I asked  her  what 
she  thought  most  of  in  a ballad,  she  replied,  "The  feeling  of  the  song 
— the  feeling  of  the  people  that  was  in  that  place  when  the  song  was 
made,  even  if  it  was  death  or  life  . . . . It's  the  same  thing  if  they 
really  was  alive,  which  they  was  alive  when  it  was  carried  on.  It's 
the  love,  courtship  or  the  loveship,  or  the  murder,  either  one — they 
was  really  alive  at  the  time.  " She  goes  as  far  as  to  give  God  the 
credit  for  the  inspiration  of  the  songs:  "I  give  Him  the  credit  for  it, 
for  all  the  knowledge,  for  the  understanding  for  making  the  songs 
and  all,  for  to  bear  on  people's  hearts  and  minds  ....  God  wanted 
them  handed  on  down,  and  all  them's  his  creations,  just  the  same  as 
our  Bible  — is  the  way  I understand  it  . . . . I feel  a good  clean  love 
song  is  just  as  near  to  your  heart  as  a spiritual  song.  " 
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These  songs  to  Mrs.  Hicks  and  to  others  like  her  are  important. 
They  are  significant  to  us — -as  are  the  singers'  explications  of  the 
text — though  not  always  as  disinterested  or  objective  as  the  songs 
themselves,  but  still  removed  from  the  sometimes  dubious  formula- 
tion of  personal  concepts.  Ballads  are  in  a sense  extensions  of  the 
people  who  sing  them,  implicit  objectifications  of  their  values,  and 
therefore  a means  of  understanding  in  part  what  people  in  reality 
believe. 


mSECURE  ICARUS 

by  John  Foster  West 
Boone,  N.  C. 


Will  Sharp  found  a picture  book 

about  a foreign  boy  who  made  him  wings 

and  flew  up  sunwards. 

Will  swore  if  airy  fureign  boy  could  fly, 
by  God,  he,  Will  Sharp,  could  do  likewise. 

Tying  fodder  bundles  to  his  arms, 
as  he  stood  teetering  in  the  tip  top 
of  a high  white  pine  tree, 
he  got  set  to  jump  and  join  the  birds. 

A crowd  had  come  to  see  Will  kill  himself, 
it  being  Sunday  and  a good  whittling  day. 

Will  crouched  and  leaped,  then  fell 

all  a -tumble,  fodder  blades  like  fall  leaves 

filling  the  air  (or  like  Icarus's  singed  feathers), 

as  Will  was  let  down  by  clutching 

pine  limbs,  hindering  his  fall. 

Even  so,  he  hit  the  ground  as  loud  as 
a corn  sack  dropped  barnloft  high, 
and  lay  still  as  a stillborn  calf. 

Someone  leaned  over  to  ask  Will  kindly 
whereabouts  his  flying  plan  let  him  down. 

"By  merciful  God,  " old  Will  groaned, 

"everything  went  right  but  jest  one  thing: 

I clean  forgot  to  flop  my  fodder  wings.  " 

Ever  after  that  when  Will  Sharp  happened  by, 
folks  would  flop  their  arms  and  laugh  like  crazy. 
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RICHARD  JENTE 
AS  FOLKLORIST 

by  Joseph  D.  Clark 


n March  12,  1953,  following  the  enthusiastic 
report  of  a special  committee,  the  Wilson 
Library  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  acquired 
at  a cost  of  $5000  from  the  family  estate  the  paroemiological  collec- 
tion of  Richard  Jente  (1888-1952),  long-time  head  of  the  Department 
of  German  at  the  university.  This  collection,  which  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  had  previously  been  interested  in  buying, 
is  noteworthy  for  approximately  2000  varied  items,  such  as  old  and 
new  books  about  proverbial  lore;  serials,  pamphlets,  studies  and 
supplements;  handbooks,  treatises;  and  compilations  ranging  from 
the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century  to  1952. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Archer  Taylor,  of  Berkeley,  in  his 
letter  to  me  on  April  27,  1968,  I made  three  trips  to  the  Wilson  Li- 
brary to  examine  the  general  contents  and  scope  of  the  Jente  collec- 
tion. I did  so  with  no  intention  of  trying  to  evaluate  the  entries  of 
the  collection  or  any  parts  of  it.  However,  I did  find  some  aspects 
of  proverbial  importance  and  as  such  made  a report  to  Dr.  Taylor, 
with  emphasis  on  the  classifications  that  follow. 

Books 

The  hundreds  of  books  in  the  collection,  catalogued  in  the  usual 
manner  and  supplemented  by  a microfilm  in  similar  style,  are  now 
available  for  borrowing  or  inspection  in  the  Rare  Book  Room.  Bear- 
ing the  nameplate  of  Jente,  they  include  numerous  collections,  old 
and  modern,  and  many  scholarly  commentaries  on  the  proverb,  es- 
pecially of  this  and  the  past  century.  Of  great  appeal  to  bibliophiles 
and  others  is  the  inclusion  of  a fairly  sizablenumber  of  rare  volumes 
represented  by  the  following  list:  Saint  Bonaventura,  DER  SPY GEL 
(1507);  Tunnicius,  PROVERBS  (in  first  edition,  1513);  Sebastian 
Franck,  GERMAN  PROVERBS  (1541);  Franciscus  Petrarcha,  DE 
REBUS  MEMORANDIS  (1566);  Josephus  Longius,  ADAGIA,  SINE 
SENTENTLAE  PROVERBIALES  (1596);  Hieronymus  Megiserus,  PA- 


**  In  his  retirement,  the  author  (15  Furches  Street,  Raleigh)  has 
become  an  almost  full-time  folklorist.  He  reports  that  "Drs. 
Jente  and  Taylor,  once  colleagues  in  the  Department  of  German, 
St.  Louis  University  during  the  1920s,  were  at  that  time,  and 
since,  deeply  interested  in  the  proverbs  of  many  nations.  " 
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ROEMIOLOGIA  POLYGLOTTOS  (1 605);  Jan  Gruter,  FLORILEGIUM 
E THICO-POLITICUM  ( 1 6 1 0- 1 1 );  Christophorus  Lehmann,  FLORILE- 
GUM  POLITICUM  (1638);  Johann  Georg  Seybold,  SELECTIORA  ADA- 
GIA  LATINO-GERMANICA  (1669)  and  VIRIDARIUM  SELECTISSIMIS 
PAROEMIARUM  & SEN  TENTIARIUM  LATINO- GERMANICARUM 
(1677);  Samuel  Palmer,  MORAL  ESSAY  ON  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
CURIOUS  AND  SIGNIFICANT  ENGLISH,  SCOTCH  AND  FOREIGN 
PROVERBS  (1710);  Desiderius  Erasmus,  ADAGIORUM  (1650)  and 
COLLOQUIA  (1725);  Carolus  Tuinnan,  DE  NEDERDUITSCHE  SPRECK- 
WOORDEN  (1726-27);  Thomas  Fuller,  GNOMOLOGIA:  ADAGIES 
AND  PROVERBS  . . . (1733);  and  RECUILL  GENERAL  DES  PRO- 
VERBES  DRAMATIQUES  ( 1 6 tomes,  1785).  These  and  other  old 
texts  indicate  the  riches  of  this  collection. 

The  Proverbs  of  Shakespeare  and  Related  Matter 

Among  the  records  is  a revealing  package  of  5x8  cards  per- 
taining to  the  earliest  work  that  Jente  did.  From  this  handwritten 
and  extensively  collated  collection  of  395  proverbs  came  the  376  en- 
tries in  his  "The  Proverbs  of  Shakespeare,  with  Early  and  Contem- 
porary Parallels"  (WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY  STUDIES,  XIII,  1926). 
This  proverbial  lore  is  identified  with  passages  from  Shakespeare's 
plays  and  captioned  largely  in  the  traditional  wording  used  in  the  col- 
lections of  John  Ray,  who  was  immensely  indebted  to  other  collectors 
such  as  David  Fergus(s)on,  Jan  Gruter,  William  Camden,  John 
Davies,  John  Heywood,  Thomas  Draxe,  John  Clarke,  Nicholas  Bre- 
ton, M.  P.  Tilley,  George  Herbert,  and  James  Howell.  Jente  further 
noted  that  he  made  full  use  of  LEAN'S  COLLECTANEA  and  the  OX- 
FORD DICTIONARY  in  correlating  the  parallels  and  variants  in  cur- 
rent and  earlier  use  in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  Biblical,  etc. 

Closely  related  to  these  annotations  is  a compilation,  in  two 
large  loose-leaf  ledgers,  titled  "A  Collection  of  English  and  Scotch 
Proverbs  to  the  Middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century."  This  unpublished 
work  was  begun  in  1926  and  discontinued  in  1929  upon  the  publication 
of  Apperson's  collection  in  that  year.  The  second  of  the  ledgers  is 
an  updating  of  the  first,  and  both  of  them  have  acknowledgments  of 
credit  to  the  collectors  mentioned  above.  These  ledgers  include  not 
only  the  Shakespearean  proverbs  but  also  hundreds  of  others  before 
and  after  Shakespeare. 

16th  Century  German  Books 

In  two  wooden  filing  cases  there  are  1533  items  on  3x5  cards 
pertaining  to  important  German  writers  of  the  16th  century;  and  94 
other  items,  captioned  by  Jente  as  "Non-German  Books  Mostly  Latin, 
some  English.  " The  subject  matter  is  principally  philosophical, 
religious  or  devotional,  and  proverbial,  with  some  elements  of  lit- 
erary and  historical  concern.  It  may  be  helpful  to  note  only  a few  of 
the  authors  and  the  frequency  of  the  items  listed:  Martin  Luther 
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(144),  Sebastian  Franck  (10),  John  Geiler  von  Kaisersberg  (10),  Cas- 
par Huberinus  (9),  Titus  Livius  Patavinus  (9),  Wenceslaus  Linck  (6), 
and  others  in  a descending  order.  The  descriptive  details  on  the 
ca rds  include  notes  about  the  condition  of  the  various  books  and  where 
they  can  be  found  in  the  public  and  private  libraries  of  the  United 
States . 


Latin  Proverbs 

The  most  extensive  collection  of  proverbs  by  Richard  Jente  is 
in  Latin,  typed  or  handwritten  by  him.  These  proverbial  expressions 
and  other  closely  related  sententious  sayings,  approximately  5000  in 
number,  represent  those  taken  from  numerous  Latin  collections  and 
the  works  of  many  authors.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  Jente  made  apt 
usage  of  this  Latin  compilation  in  "Proverbs  of  Shakespeare"  (1926), 
PROVERBIA  COMMUNIA  (1947),  and  other  compilations.  These 
Latin  proverbs  and  other  sayings  deserve  careful  examination  by 
scholars  not  only  as  related  to  Jente's  use  of  them  but  also  to  the 
use  of  them  before  and  since  his  death. 

Miscellaneous 

Among  the  odds  and  ends,  only  brief  reference  is  made  to  the 
following  records  and  documents:  a very  large  collection  of  items 
called  "Sententious  Sayings  , Quotations  from  Bible  and  from  Authors"; 
various  proverbs,  mostly  German,  approximately  1000  in  number; 
photostat  of  Stuttgart  MS:LB:Cod.  HB-XII5;  photostat  of  D5  Deventer 
print  used  in  PROVERBIA  COMMUNIA;  copy  of  Jente's  doctoral  dis- 
sertation at  Heidelberg,  1917;  "A  Review  of  Proverb  Literature 
Since  1920, "CORONA:  STUDIES  IN  CELEBRATION  OF  THE  EIGHT- 
IETH BIRTHDAY  OF  SAMUEL  SINGER  (Duke  University  Press, 
1941).  The  last  is  a significant  summary  by  Jente  concerning  the 
worldwide  promotion  of  proverbial  study  between  World  Wars  I and  II. 

The  Spirit  of  Richard  Jente 

Richard  Jente,  a rather  modest  person,  was  more  than  an 
effective  head  and  professor  in  the  Department  of  German  at  Chapel 
Hill;  he  was  a paroemiologist  on  the  high  road.  As  a student  of  the 
indigenous  and  traditional  proverb,  he  sought  to  find  and  interpret  it 
by  systematic  and  meticulous  research,  as  illustrated  in  his  PRO- 
VERBIA COMMUNIA.  This  work  reveals  his  zeal,  almost  an  obses- 
sion, in  gleaning  proverbial  lore  from  numerous  languages  and  per- 
iods, inclusive  of  parallels  and  variants  that  illuminate  the  original 
803  versions  as  given  in  the  D5  Deventer  print  of  the  15th  century 
Low  German  proverbia.  His  concern  about  the  study  of  the  proverb 
is  set  forth  near  the  end  of  his  life  in  a worthy  and  well-stated  arti- 
cle titled  "The  Untilled  Field  of  Prove rbs ,"  STUDIES  IN  PHILOLOGY, 
XLII  (1945),  490-497.  Dr.  Jente  was  alert  and  scholarly  to  the  end. 
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AMERICAN  FOLKLORE 
FOR  THE  UNUntCRAaUATF 

by  Leah  A.  Strong 


hen  the  American  Folklore  course  is  offered, 
it  often  seems  to  be  the  noisy  stepchild  of 
one  academic  department,  or,  perhaps,  the  illegitimate  offspring  of 
several  departments,  unwanted  anywhere.  The  English  Department 
may  have  someone  who  wants  to  teach  it,  but  if  he  does  so,  his  col- 
leagues may  also  eye  him  somewhat  suspiciously  and  mutter  among 
themselves  about  the  scholarly  work  they  do  in  their  courses  while 
he  entertains  the  students  in  his. 

There  is  however  one  very  specific  place  in  the  academic 
scene  where  the  American  Folklore  course  does  belong  and  where  it 
provides  an  essential  cultural  and  educational  experience.  And  that 
is  as  a part  of  an  American  Studies  program  (or  major).  This  paper 
is  an  attempt  to  illustrate  that  relationship  and  to  describe  one 
specific  American  Folklore  course. 

In  1950  Wesleyan  College  introduced  two  new  programs  into 
the  college  curriculum,  one  called  the  Literature  and  Culture  of  the 
United  States,  the  other  called  the  Civilization  of  the  United  States. 
In  1953  these  two  programs  were  merged  into  the  Program  in  Amer- 
ican Studies.  The  idea  of  the  interdisciplinary  major  in  which  the 
student  specializes  in  an  area  of  study  rather  than  in  the  offerings  of 
one  department  was  not  particularly  new  at  that  time,  but  it  was  not 
as  widespread  as  it  has  since  become. 

As  one  of  the  first  programs  in  American  Studies  in  the  south- 
east, the  program  has  had  twenty  years  to  develop,  to  find  its  basic 
purpose  and  direction,  and  to  change  with  changing  times.  The  dif- 
ferences between  the  program  then  and  now  are  not  basic  in  purpose 
or  intent,  but  are  significant  in  direction  and  in  content.  Courses 
have  been  added  and  dropped.  All  of  this  has  been  done  with  the  idea 
of  keeping  the  program  relevant,  intellectually  challenging,  and  in- 
teresting to  today's  students. 


**  The  author,  professor  of  English  at  Wesleyan  College  in  Macon, 
Georgia,  read  a first  draft  of  this  paper  at  the  Folklore  Section 
of  the  South  Atlantic  Modern  Language  Association  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  , on  November  5,  1970. 
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A student  majoring  in  American  Studies  must  have  a certain 
number  of  courses  in  American  literature,  American  history,  and 
in  other  American  offerings  in  the  various  departments  of  the  col- 
lege. One  course  called  specifically  American  Studies  is  offered,  a 
two-semester  course  described  as  "an  interdisciplinary  study  of 
some  aspect  of  American  civilization.  " Each  semester  is  devoted 
to  a different  topic.  Over  the  years  much  experimentation  has  taken 
place  in  this  course.  Many  topics  have  been  used  for  one-semester 
study  projects:  the  urban  crisis,  the  contributions  of  various  na- 
tional groups  to  American  civilization,  the  influence  of  the  frontier 
on  American  culture,  the  American  identity,  the  place  of  women  in 
the  twentieth  century. 

What  kind  of  study  is  more  distinctively  interdisciplinary  than 
folklore?  This  is  not  the  general  course  in  folklore  which  considers 
older  cultures,  anthropological  studies,  myth  from  ancient  times  to 
the  present,  but  is,  instead,  the  specific  course  in  American  folk- 
lore. There  is  no  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  general  course 
in  folklore  and,  where  offered,  it  would  be  excellent  background  for 
the  specifically  American  course. 

This  kind  of  course,  the  American  variety,  was  introduced  on 
our  campus  two  years  ago,  experimentally  as  part  of  the  interdis- 
ciplinary program  in  American  Studies  and  has  become  a regular 
second- semes  ter  offering.  It  is  required  of  American  Studies  majors 
as  an  essential  part  of  their  study  of  our  cultural  heritage  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  elected  by  many  other  students,  who 
take  it  as  related  work  to  another  major,  or  as  an  elective.  For 
both  majors  and  nonmajors,  the  course  provides  a different  kind  of 
view  of  American  civilization  than  is  available  in  any  other  kind  of 
study.  Since  it  is  not  a literature  course,  not  a history  course,  not 
a sociology  course,  not  a fine  arts  course,  it  overlaps  none  of  these 
other  college  offerings,  but,  in  many  ways,  supplements  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  course  are  certain  assumptions  which 
the  instructor  can  make.  The  students  think  they  are  interested  in 
folklore;  it  appeals  to  them.  They  do  not  know  what  it  is  and  can 
talk  readily  about  the  folksong  that  somebody  wrote  yesterday.  They 
know  that  folksongs  are  folklore,  but  often  are  almost  completely 
unaware  of  any  other  categories  of  folk  culture.  To  many  of  them 
the  words  folksong  and  folklore  are  synonymous.  But  they  have  en- 
tered the  course  with  enthusiasm  even  if  they  are  wrong  in  what  they 
think  is  going  to  occur  in  the  course.  The  instructor's  task  is  ob- 
viously to  take  them  from  where  they  are  in  their  somewhat  unedu- 
cated feeling  that  they  "like"  folklore  to  a place  where  they  are  folk- 
lorists. This  is  no  easy  assignment  to  accomplish  in  a few  months. 
Students  have  much  to  unlearn  as  well  as  much  to  learn.  It  is  not 
easy  to  know  where  to  begin. 
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My  beginning  is  with  a textbook.  The  best  text  now  available 
for  the  course  is  Jan  Harold  Brunvand's  THE  STUDY  OF  AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE  (W.  W.  Norton,  1968).  It  is  clear,  concise,  filled  with 
entertaining  and  useful  illustrations.  Each  chapter  is  devoted  to  a 
category  of  folklore,  which  is  defined,  broken  down  into  various 
classifications,  adequately  illustrated  and  documented.  If  Professor 
Brunvand  is  somewhat  unbending  in  his  definitions,  somewhat  arbi- 
trary in  his  distinctions  between  such  matters  as  folklore  and  "fake- 
lore, "his  book  is  nevertheless  excellently  usable  in  the  undergraduate 
course. 

Since  the  folklorist  in  the  field  cannot  carry  his  dictionary  with 
him  and  check  types,  categories,  and  classifications,  it  seems  essen- 
tial that  the  students  treat  this  text  as  a text,  study  it,  learn  from  it, 
memorize  necessary  information,  and  be  quizzed  on  it.  To  many 
students  this  part  of  the  courses  comes  as  a most  unpleasant  shock. 
They  thought  folklore  was  all  fun!  Perhaps  they  even  thought  that 
we  were  going  to  sit  around  strumming  guitars  all  semester.  While 
the  book  does,  thus,  serve  its  purpose  very  well,  like  any  textbook, 
it  needs  to  be  supplemented,  particularly  in  the  area  of  tangible  ob- 
jects: folk  art,  architecture,  handicrafts,  etc. 

Lecture  and  discussion  on  these  matters  are  essential.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  text  and  discussion,  a good  record  and/or  tape  collection 
of  authentic  performers  is  necessary. 

In  my  own  course,  which  meets  twice  a week,  a kind  of  pattern 
has  developed,  with  ordinary  class  routine  one  meeting  each  week, 
other  things  the  second  meeting.  Other  things  include  playing  of 
records  and/or  tapes,  contributions  from  the  class  members  of  ma- 
terials collected,  and,  occasionally,  when  time  permits,  some  sing- 
ing of  folksongs  from  a good  collection. 

Demonstrations  also  come  during  that  second  weekly  class 
meeting.  Almost  any  campus  will  have,  if  the  instructor  cannot  do 
all  these  things  himself,  someone  who  can  play  a five- string  banjo, 
a dulcimer,  etc.  During  one  semester  some  of  the  students  in  the 
course  found  a freshman  who  could  not  only  play  the  dulcimer,  but 
who  could  also  give  a fascinating  and  informative  talk  on  the  history 
and  use  of  the  instrument.  With  my  permission,  they  invited  her  to 
be  a guest  expert — and  it  proved  to  be,  the  students  insisted,  one  of 
our  more  interesting  class  meetings. 

Each  student's  major  task  during  the  semester  is  to  put  together 
a collection  of  folklore.  In  preparing  this  paper,  the  student  is  not 
to  use  printed  sources,  but  is  to  become  a first-hand  collector.  He 
is  to  collect  from  people:  parents,  grandparents,  neighbors,  friends, 
family  employees,  anybody  and  everybody.  For  students  far  from 
home,  who  may  not  be  able  to  see  their  own  people  during  the  se- 
mester, there  are  people  on  campus  and  in  the  community  whom 
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they  can  approach.  Some  of  our  local  alumnae,  for  example,  are 
willing  and  happy  to  be  interviewed. 

Having  learned  from  the  text  and  from  class  lecture,  demon- 
stration, and  discussion  how  to  be  a collector,  the  student  is  to  be- 
come one.  This  assignment  has  proved  to  be  a most  rewarding  one 
for  most  participants  in  the  course,  and  I find  it  fascinating  to  read 
the  papers  when  they  are  turned  in.  Students  are  told  that  if  they 
want  to  keep  a copy  of  their  paper,  they  must  hold  on  to  their  carbon 
or  rough  draft,  since  the  papers  turned  in  are  being  kept  by  the  de- 
partment as  the  beginning  of  a folklore  collection  which  will  event- 
ually find  its  way  into  the  college  library. 

Each  student  is  also  required  to  collect  a minimum  of  thirty 
minutes  on  tape  and  to  turn  the  tape  in  with  the  paper.  If  it  were 
possible  for  them  to  do  more  of  their  collecting  on  tape,  it  would  be 
so  required.  And  will  be  so  required  if  the  department  can  acquire 
additional  tape  recorders  for  student  use.  Many  students  are  now 
able  to  do  more  than  to  meet  the  minimum  requirement  of  thirty 
minutes.  It  is  obvious  to  all  of  us  that  today's  collectors  rarely  go 
off,  as  yesterday's  collectors  did,  with  notebook  in  hand.  Instead, 
they  take  a portable  tape  recorder.  As  we  know,  it  is  not  just  the 
words  of  a song  that  are  important,  it  is  the  emphasis,  the  pronun- 
ciation, how  the  lines  are  said  and  sung.  When  a teller  is  telling  a 
tale,  it  is  not  just  the  story  itself  that  we  want,  it  is  his  phraseology, 
his  emphases,  his  timing — actually,  his  total  oral  presentation  of  a 
thing  which  has  existed  in  an  oral  tradition.  If  today's  young  folk- 
lorist is  to  be  properly  educated,  he  must  have  some  experience 
with  collecting  on  tape. 

This  aspect  of  the  collecting  has  been  enthusiastically  done  by 
the  students,  some  of  whom  have  acquired  their  own  tape  recorders 
(after  being  frustrated  by  the  tight  scheduling  of  the  depa rtmentally 
owned  ones)  and  have  become  ardent  tape  collectors.  By  requiring 
a minimum,  which  our  present  equipment  can  handle,  we  are  at 
least  convincing  them  of  the  value  of  this  kind  of  collecting  and  giving 
them  limited  experience  at  actually  doing  it. 

As  an  added  note  here,  many  of  them,  in  spite  of  being  warned 
in  advance  of  the  hours  and  hours  involved  in  transc ribing  f rom  tape, 
find  themselves  in  trouble  at  the  end  of  the  semester  when  they  dis- 
cover that  they  have  not  left  themselves  sufficient  time  to  transcribe 
their  material  for  inclusion  in  the  written  papers.  (Next  year  the 
warning  will  be  more  strenuous!) 

Photography  is  recommended,  but  not  required  as  part  of  the 
collecting  experience.  It  is  not  required  simply  because  of  expense 
and  the  availability  of  equipment.  Many  papers  are  enhanced  by 
photography,  however:  pictures  of  particularly  interesting  people 
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from  whom  they  collected,  views  of  houses  representing  various  as- 
pects of  folk  architecture,  pictures  of  tombstones.  One  student  was 
able  to  acquire,  temporarily,  some  mountain  toys,  the  kind  of  things 
fathers  made  for  their  children  when  "store-bought”  toys  were  un- 
available. It  was  an  interesting  assortment:  small,  handmade 
wooden  animals  (a  horse,  a mule,  a pig);  corn-husk  dolls,  beauti- 
fully dressed,  and  several  other  items.  Since  the  paper  is  a paper, 
not  a museum  collection,  the  student  was  able  to  have  pictures  taken, 
good  close-ups,  sharp  enough  to  show  the  texture  of  the  materials 
used,  wood,  fabric,  corn  husks.  Each  year  I find  lam  encouraging 
more  and  more  photography,  and  may  eventually  require  a limited 
amount. 

The  papers  are  organized  in  final  form  in  various  ways.  Most 
frequently  organization  by  type  or  classification  seems  to  be  best, 
including  whatever  categories  the  individual  paper  writer  has  been 
able  to  collect.  Occasionally,  a student  who  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  one  source  contributing  a great  deal  has  decided  to 
devote  one  section  of  the  paper  to  that  individual's  lore.  Others  have 
used  geographical  organization.  It  is  recommended  that  the  decision 
on  organization  be  delayed  until  the  collecting  is  complete. 

Information  must  be  provided  on  each  informant,  and  each  item 
must  be  identified  by  informant.  A lettering  system  is  often  used, 
rather  than  footnotes,  when  material  from  different  people  is  scat- 
tered throughout  the  paper.  The  following  facts  must  be  provided 
about  each  person:  name,  address,  approximate  age,  occupation, 
place  where  childhood  was  spent  if  different  from  present  residence, 
plus  any  other  facts  that  seem  relevant. 

Reaction  of  students  to  the  course  has  been  good.  As  the  se- 
mester goes  on,  their  enthusiasm  does  seem  to  grow  (except  during 
the  always  painful  writing  stage).  As  they  become  more  and  more 
aware  of  the  richness  of  the  American  folk  heritage,  they  realize, 
apparently,  that  the  course  really  is  providing  them  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  investigate  an  often  neglected  aspect  of  our  culture. 

In  some  instances,  if  verging  on  the  sentimental  can  be  ex- 
cused here,  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  families  were  even  growing 
closer  together  because  of  the  folklore  projects  these  young  people 
were  working  on.  Sharing  in  their  offspring's  interests  is  pleasing 
to  parents  and  grandparents  who  are  almost  always  anxious  to  help. 
They  are  involved  together. 

One  student,  for  example,  reported  that  her  grandmother  in- 
vited some  of  her  contemporaries  in  for  mid-morning  coffee,  with 
the  student  there  to  collect  from  their  combined  recollections  of  the 
old  days  and  ways.  The  ladies  triggered  each  other's  memories, 
enjoyed  themselves  tremendously,  and  provided  pages  and  pages  of 
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material  for  the  student's  paper.  A good  time  was  had  by  all,  but, 
more  important,  the  student  had  become  aware  of  some  aspects  of 
this  older  generation  which  she  came  to  admire.  She  was  closer  to 
her  grandmother  and  her  grandmother's  friends  than  she  had  been 
before.  She  saw  them  and  the  American  culture  which  they  represent 
in  a different  light.  It  was  for  the  student  a valuable  cultural  experi- 
ence. Is  it  going  too  far  to  suggest  that  it  helped  at  least  a little  bit 
to  close  that  much-talked-about  generation  gap? 

It  would  be  good  in  the  undergraduate  course  if  the  students 
were  able  to  spend  more  time  analyzing  what  they  have  collected. 
This  could  be  done  by  limiting  the  collecting  to  the  first  part  of  the 
term,  the  analysis  to  follow.  In  the  course  which  I have  described, 
limited  to  one  semester,  my  own  preference  is  that  their  collecting 
be  more  extensive.  Analysis  is  certainly  covered  in  the  textbook  and 
classroom  part  of  the  course.  They  must  analyze  and  evaluate  to 
considerable  extent  to  put  the  paper  together.  When  the  course  is 
over,  they  know  how  to  proceed  to  analysis,  to  compare  variants,  to 
search  for  Child  ballads,  etc.  A graduate  course  would  obviously 
have  a different  emphasis. 

What  they  are  accomplishing  in  the  undergraduate  course  out- 
weighs what  they  are  not  doing.  Many  of  them  do  continue  their  in- 
terest in  folk  culture  long  after  the  course  is  over.  This  particular 
kind  of  course  is  of  definite  value,  not  only  to  the  student  majoring 
specifically  in  American  Studies,  but  also  to  those  who  take  it  as  an 
elective. 

Many  students  write  prefaces  to  these  papers,  which  indicate 
that  their  interest  has  been  aroused.  One  (from  Gainesville,  Georgia) 
said,  "I  hope  that  everyone  who  reads  this  collection  will  receive  as 
much  enjoyment  as  I have  received  from  collecting  it.  I hope  that  it 
will  result  in  an  increased  appreciation  of  and  interest  in  the  collec- 
tion and  transmission  of  the  folk  traditions  of  the  American  past.  " 

Another  (from  Mobile,  Alabama)  said,  "This  course  has  awak- 
ened in  me  a desire  to  preserve  our  American  heritage  and  culture 
through  the  collecting  of  folklore.  " 

The  kind  of  course  I have  been  describing  has  been  sneered  at 
by  some  folklorists  and  called  a course  in  "Getting  Acquainted  with 
Grandpa.  " It  has  been  sneered  at  by  some  nonfolklorists  (including, 
unfortunately,  some  of  my  own  colleagues)  as  not  intellectually  re- 
spectable, on  the  basis,  so  far  as  I can  determine,  apparently,  that 
it  is  fun;  and,  if  a thing  is  fun,  it,  of  course,  cannot  also  be  intellec- 
tually respectable. 

I argue  for  the  validity  of  such  a course.  As  an  interdiscipli- 
nary study  of  some  aspect  of  American  civilization,  the  students 
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consider  music,  literature,  art,  architecture,  handicrafts,  recipes 
— well,  this  you  know.  Those  of  us  who  consider  ourselves  folk- 
lorists are  well  aware  of  the  blend  of  things  included  in  a study  of 
folk  culture.  For  most  students,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a new  area 
of  study  giving  them  a valuable  awareness  and  appreciation  of  our 
American  folk  heritage. 

Carl  Sandburg  has  said  that  Americans  must  never  forget 
"where  we  came  from  and  what  has  brought  us  along."  Frank  Warner 
has  said  that  in  the  Southern  mountains,  "They  brought  a gun,  and 
they  brought  an  axe;  they  brought  salt,  and  they  brought  'sody1;  they 
brought  the  Bible,  and  they  brought  their  songs  and  their  tales.  " 

If  we  as  a people  are  to  know  "where  we  came  from  and  what  has 
brought  us  along,  " a study  of  our  American  folk  culture  is  essential. 


BOOK  OF  STRANGE  HAPPENINGS 


When  students  in  a creative  writing  class  at  Chowan  College 
started  handing  in  accounts  of  eerie  events  they  knew  about,  teacher 
Bernice  Kelly  Harris  said,  "Let's  put  them  into  a book.  " And  that 
is  just  what  they  did.  STRANGE  THINGS  HAPPEN  (163  pp.  , $4.95, 
Johnson  Publishing  company,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C.  27855,  ed.  Mrs. 
Harris)  is  augmented  by  contributions  from  such  North  Carolina 
writers  as  Paul  and  Elizabeth  Green,  Mebane  Holoman  Burgwyn,  Ina 
Forbus,  Bernadette  Hoyle,  Thad  Stem,  Jr.,  Sam  and  Marjorie  Ragan, 
Ovid  Williams  Pierce,  Ed  and  Betty  Hodges,  J.  O.  Bailey,  and  Char- 
lotte Hilton  Green.  The  sixty-eight  stories  add  to  the  state's  already 
lively  ghostlore. 

But  ghosts  aren't  all.  As  the  cover  binding  announces,  there 
are  also  stories  of  "ESP,  Reincarnation,  Coincidences,  Providences, 
Illusions."  Here  are  some  of  the  titles:  "A  First  Lady's  Ghost," 
"Three  Strange  Nights,"  "The  Face,"  "The  Baby  Ghost,"  "The  Ball 
of  Fire,  " "Sugar  Dog's  ESP,  " "Snakeskin,  " "The  Little  Old  Man,  " 
"The  Great  Horned  Owl's  Warning,  " and  "What  Did  Cody  See?  " 

One  of  our  favorites  is  Mrs.  Burgwyn's  "The  Gentle  Ghost,  " 
telling  about  the  benevolent  presence  of  a deceased  Negro  woman  at 
a time  when  a young  mother  (Mrs.  Burgwyn)  needed  help  and  comfort. 
This  story  will  not  scare  the  reader,  who  even  so  should  not  be  dis- 
mayed by  such  comforting  news.  There  are  other  stories  which 
make  his  hair  stand  straight  up  on  his  bristling  scalp.  Congratula- 
tions to  NCFS  member  Bernice  Kelly  Harris,  and  a batch  of  bravos 
to  her  students  and  friends! 
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